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THE  LITURGIOAL  OFFIOE  OF  THE  FEAST  OF  THE  HOLY  NAME. 

THE  Divine  Office  gives  a  true  interpretation  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  our  Faith  and  frequently  illustrates  it  by 
the  lives  of  the  Saints.  When  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
devotion  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  became  the  object  of  a 
special  liturgical  solemnity  —  that  of  Corpus  Christi  —  Pope 
Urban  IV  commissioned  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  to  compose  the 
Office  of  the  Feast.  St.  Thomas  had  demonsti^ated  by  his 
writings  that  he  thoroughly  understood  the  mystery  of  the 
Blessed  Eucharist;  and  realizing  the  great  privilege  of  con- 
tributing to  the  glory  of  his  Eucharistic  Master  and  the  edi- 
fication of  the  Church  for  all  times  and  all  countries,  he  brought 
to  the  task  all  the  gifts  of  industry,  prayer,  and  devout  medi- 
tation. The  Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  be  said 
to  be  his  masterpiece.  To  him  as  to  other  great  ecclesiastics 
who  were  instrumental  in  fashioning  the  splendid  work  of 
the  canonical  offices  of  the  Church  we  may  aptly  apply  the 
words  found  in  the  hymn  for  First  Vespers  of  St.  Augustine : 

Tu  de  verbis  Salvatoris 
Dulcem  panem  conficis, 
Et  propinas  potum  vitae 
De  Psalmorum  nectare. 

We,  by  reciting  the  Divine  Office  "  digne,  attente  ac  devote," 
by  relishing  and  digesting  this  "  sweet  Bread  and  Drink  of 
Life,"  acquire  solid  food  for  our  own  spiritual  life  and  for  the 
instruction  and  edification  of  the  flocks  confided  to  our  care. 

This  applies  in  a  peculiar  way  to  the  celebration  of  the  feast 
of  the  Holy  Name.  The  very  beginnings  of  this  feast,  with  its 
exceptionally  beautiful  Mass  and  Office,  may  be  traced  back 
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to  the  influence  of  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  that  noble 
Franciscan  friar  who  by  his  eloquence  in  preaching  the  Word 
of  God  became  the  apostle  of  the  Holy  Name.  He  was  a 
true  reformer  in  the  Church  in  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  days  of  great  darkness,  sin,  and  schism. 
St.  Bernardine  loved  the  Holy  Name.  He  taught  devotion  to 
the  Holy  Name;  lived,  preached,  and  worked  miracles  in  that 
Name,  and  knew  how  to  set  on  fire  other  devout  souls  in  its 
behalf.  We  read :  "  Everywhere  Bernardine  persuaded  the 
cities  to  take  down  the  arms  of  their  warring  factions  from 
the  church  and  palace  walls,  and  to  inscribe  there,  instead, 
the  letters  IHS.  He  thus  gave  a  new  impulse  and  a  tangible 
form  to  the  devotion  to  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  which  was 
ever  a  favorite  topic  with  him  and  which  he  came  to  regard 
as  a  potent  means  of  rekindling  popular  fervor.  He  used  to 
hold  a  board  in  front  of  him  while  preaching,  with  the  sacred 
monogram  painted  on  it  in  the  midst  of  rays,  and  afterward 
expose  it  for  veneration." 

Opposition  and  persecution  made  the  good  work  of  the 
great  Saint  doubly  eff'ective.  Moved  by  false  zeal,  misunder- 
standing, and  envy,  many  members  of  the  clergy  condemned 
the  practice  and  preaching  of  St.  Bernardine  as  dangerous, 
superstitious,  and  idolatrous,  refused  absolution  to  those  who 
thus  venerated  the  Name  of  Jesus,  went  to  Rome  and  accused 
the  Saint  of  heresy.  A  canonical  trial  was  arranged  and  St 
Bernardine  was  commanded  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  to  appear 
and  to  defend  himself.  The  Saint  obeyed  humbly  and  promptly. 
St.  John  Capistran,  his  confrere,  came  to  his  aid  in  a  dramatic 
manner.  He  had  a  handsome  tablet  made,  with  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus  printed  between  golden  rays,  fastened  it  to  the 
point  of  a  lance,  entered  the  city  of  Rome,  lifting  his  standard 
on  high,  praying  and  singing  and  exhorting  the  people  to 
follow  him  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Vatican  to  defend  the 
devotion  of  the  Holy  Name  and  Bernardine,  its  apostle.  Pope 
Martin  V  assisted  at  the  trial  and  listened  to  a  Franciscan 
Saint  defending  a  brother  Saint  of  the  same  order  with  the 
fervor  of  a  St.  Francis  and  the  clearness  and  solidity  of  a 
St.  Bonaventure.  Bernardine  triumphed  completely,  was  pro- 
claimed a  faithful  confessor,  a  true  preacher  and  an  obedient 
son  of  the  Church.     The  Pope  blessed  him  and  sent  him  to 
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continue  his  missions.  He  likewise  ordered  a  solemn  pro- 
cession in  honor  of  the  Holy  Name.  The  clergy  and  the  people 
took  part  in  it.  St.  John  Capistran  led  the  procession  with 
his  standard,  the  Holy  Name  in  golden  letters  attached  to  a 
spear.  Similar  processions  were  held  in  many  cities  of  Italy. 
God  in  His  mercy  turned  the  persecution  into  a  blessing. 

In  memory  of  this  triumph  of  the  two  holy  Friars  Minor  and 
of  their  Holy  Name  apostolate,  the  Order,  filled  with  a  new 
spirit,  began  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Name  on 
14  January,  The  venerable  Bernardine  Dei  Busti,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  St.  Bernardine's  Institute,  composed  the 
Office  and  the  Mass,  which  received  the  approval  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  In  1535  it  was  officially  granted  to  the  Franciscans 
and  in  1721  to  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  The  Office  is  a 
masterpiece.  It  helps  us  much  to  understand  that  devotion, 
to  practise  it,  to  inspire  the  Holy  Name  men,  and  inflame 
their  hearts  with  it.  To  grasp  its  beauty,  and  taste  its  sweet- 
ness, everyone  reciting  it  must  analyze  it  in  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  which  it  was  written.  We  off"er  a  few  sug- 
gestions only. 

The  Invitatorium  of  each  feast  in  the  Breviary  is  well  called 
the  keynote  of  the  day's  office.  It  gives  in  a  few  words  the 
special,  specific  reason  for  celebrating  the  day,  for  saying  the 
"  Venite,  adoremus,  exultemus  Domino,  jubilemus  Deo  salutari 
nostro ",  for  calling  upon  all  creatures  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  to  help  us  to  pray  and  to  bless  the  Lord.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  manifesting  His  goodness  and  greatness  in 
some  mystery  or  Saint  is  practically  always  mentioned  in 
the  Invitatorium,  as  the  object  of  our  jubilation  and  adoration. 
If  it  is  the  feast  of  a  Virgin  Saint,  St.  Agnes,  we  recognize 
in  the  saint  the  work  of  Christ,  the  Spouse  of  Virgins,  and  we 
begin  the  office  with  the  "Agnum  sponsum  virginum,  Venite, 
adoremus  Dominum,  Jesum  Christum  ".  If  St.  Bernard,  or 
some  other  great  Confessor  is  the  feast  of  the  day,  we  see  in 
the  Confessor  again  the  wonderful  work  of  Christ,  and  we 
begin,  continue  and  end  our  office  prayer  adoring  Christ, 
the  "  Confessorem  Regum  ".  If  it  is  the  feast  of  a  martyr, 
we  adore  Jesus  Christ,  the  King,  "  qui  beatis  martyribus 
coronam  dedit  gloriae  ".  Thus  the  Invitatorium  presents  to 
our  minds  every  day  in  a  new  light,  and  gives  us  every  day,  and 
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seven  times  a  day,  a  new  reason  for  rejoicing  and  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Lord  with  great  fervor  and  devotion. 

The  Invitatorium  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  is 
**  admirabile  nomen  Jesu,  quod  est  super  omne  nomen,  Venite, 
adoremus  ".  The  "  nomen  Jesu  "  is  the  special  object  of  our 
admiration  and  adoration.  Wonderful  and  great  are  the 
names  of  the  Saints,  but  the  name  of  Jesus  is  declared  to  be 
above  the  name  of  every  saint  because  it  is  divine.  Other 
names  we  honor  and  venerate;  for  other  names  men  have 
fought  and  died,  but  "  Jesus  "  is  the  only  name  men  adore. 
"  Jesu,  fili  Dei  vivi  "  is  the  first  and  fundamental  title  given 
to  Christ  in  the  Litany  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  without  that 
all  other  titles  have  no  meaning.  As  we  proceed,  according 
to  the  Office,  in  the  adoration  of  the  Name,  the  profound 
meaning  of  it  is  more  and  more  revealed. 

The  Capitulum,  the  little  chapter  of  the  first  Vespers,  de- 
velops and  accentuates  the  specific  reason  for  the  adoration 
of  the  Lord  given  in  the  Invitatorium,  and  its  repetition  in 
Lauds,  Tierce,  and  second  Vespers  sustains  and  keeps  it  be- 
fore the  mind  of  him  who  prays.  Thus  the  Invitatorium 
invites  us  to  adore  Christ,  the  Spouse  of  Virgins.  The  Capi- 
tulum, "  Confitebor  tibi  ...  Confitebor  nomini  tuo ",  con- 
tinues, and  tells  us  more  explicitly  that  Christ  is  the  help  and 
protector  of  such  a  saint,  "  quoniam  adjutor  et  protector  f actus 
es  mihi  et  liberasti  corpus  meum  a  perditione  ". 

Beautifully  does  the  Chapter  of  the  Holy  Name,  taken 
from  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  explain  why 
the  name  Jesus  is  above  all  other  names.  "  He  humbled  Him- 
self, becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
Cross,  for  which  cause  God  also  had  exalted  Him,  and  had 
given  Him  a  Name,  which  is  above  all  other  names,  that  in  the 
Name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow  of  those  that  are  in 
heaven,  on  earth  and  under  the  earth".  If  we  add  to  this 
quotation  the  verse  immediately  preceding,  "  He  emptied  Him- 
self, taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  man,  and  in  habit  found  cis  a  man",  we  get  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name.  It  is  Christ,  our 
Saviour,  Christ  made  man.  From  His  humble  birth  to  His 
still  more  humble  death,  from  the  day  of  the  Circumcision 
to  the  Crucifixion,  from  the  moment  He  gave  His  first  drop 
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of  blood  to  the  hour  in  which  He  gave  His  last  drop,  He  was 
Jesus.  The  celebration  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  the  adoration 
of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  includes,  sums  up  all  the  works  and  all 
the  feasts  of  the  whole  life  of  Christ.  Christmas  morning 
we  say  "  Christus  natus  est,  Venite,  adoremus  "  ;  on  the  feast  of 
the  Ascension  we  say  *'  Christum  ascendentem  in  coelum, 
Venite,  adoremus";  on  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name,  it  is 
Jesus  in  the  manger,  Jesus  in  exile,  Jesus  in  Nazareth,  Jesus  in 
the  desert,  Jesus  going  about  doing  good,  Jesus  humbly  carry- 
ing the  cross,  Jesus  dying  on  the  cross,  Jesus  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty. 

The  Lessons  of  the  three  Nocturns  are  Scriptural,  historical 
and  explanatory.  They  are  not  to  be  read  in  the  critical  spirit 
which  seeks  to  verify  in  the  former  two  elements  the  data  of 
science  or  of  chronology.  Some  of  the  legends  in  the  second 
Nocturns  of  the  Breviary  lend  themselves,  as  do  the  narratives 
of  Holy  Scripture  or  the  symbolical  interpretations  of  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  to  the  cavilings  of  "  higher  criticism  ".  To  view 
them  in  this  spirit  is  to  misunderstand  their  purpose,  which  is 
to  emphasize  the  wondrous  designs  of  God  in  His  dealings  with 
men,  with  His  chosen  servants.  "  Mirabilis  Deus  in  Sanctis 
suis  ".  Thus  the  second  Nocturns  of  the  daily  office  of  the 
Breviary  present  to  us  a  series  of  examples,  a  collection  of  the 
great  deeds  done  by  Jesus  Christ,  by  Our  Blessed  Lady,  by  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  by  the  Martyrs  and  Virgins,  Saints  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Church  Triumphant. 

Urbs  Jerusalem  beata 
Dicta  pacis  visio, 
Quae  construitur  in  coelis 
Vivis  ex  lapidibus. 

The  Breviary  is  the  best  portrait  of  the  "  Glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing  ".  The  Breviary,  this 
portrait  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  is  well  called  for  more  than 
one  reason  the  spouse  of  a  priest,  to  be  his  daily  compendium 
from  the  hour  he  takes  his  holy  vows  to  the  solemn  hour  of  his 
death.  "  When  I  go  into  my  house  I  shall  repose  myself  with 
her,  for  her  conversation  hath  no  bitterness  nor  her  company 
any  tediousness  but  joy  and  gladness  .  .  .  and  that  there  is 
great  delight  in  her  friendship  and  inexhaustible  riches  in  the 
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works  of  her  hands  ".  Her  conversation  is  constantly  about 
the  love  and  goodness  of  God,  the  effect  of  which  in  the  hearts 
of  us  priests  must  be  "  ut  per  totam  diem  exultantes  in  tuis 
laudibus  jugiter  delectemur  ". 

The  lessons  of  the  second  and  third  Nocturns  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Name  are  taken  from  St.  Bernard,  whose  writings 
breathe  the  mystic  spirit  of  devotion  which  is  light  and  love. 
The  last  words  of  the  last  Lesson  express  a  thought  at  once 
profound  and  illuminating.  ''  Quod  vocatum  est,  inquit,  ab 
Angelo,  priusquam  in  utero  conciperetur.  Vocatum  est  plane, 
non  impositum.  Nempe  hoc  ei  nomen  est  ab  aeterno.  A 
natura  propria  habet,  ut  sit  Salvator:  innatum  est  ei  nomen 
hoc,  non  inditum  ab  humana,  vel  angelica  creatura."  In  these 
words  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church  tells  us,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  true,  full  meaning  of  the  Name  Jesus  is  ''  Saviour  ". 
This  the  angel  indicated  when  he  said,  ''  Call  His  name  Jesus, 
because  He  shall  redeem  many  from  their  sins."  This  the 
Prophet  Simeon  saw  when,  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  Divine  Infant,  and  said:  "My 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  ".  This  the  Baptist  saw  when, 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  saw  in  Christ  standing 
penitent  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  "  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ".  This  Christ  indicated 
when  He  told  us  that  "  the  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost  ".  This  the  office  of  the  Feast  brings 
out  frequently ;  for  example,  in  the  versicle  of  the  first  Nocturn 
"  propter  nomen  tuum,  Domine,  propitiaberis  peccato  meo  '\ 
with  the  response  '*  multum  est  enim  ",  and  again  in  the  first 
responsorium,  "  ipse  enim  salvum  faciet  populum  suum  a  pec- 
catis  eorum  ".  St.  Bernard  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  Name 
"  Jesus  ",  Saviour,  was  given  to  the  Lord  not  on  the  day  of 
the  Circumcision,  not  immediately  before  the  Word  was  made 
flesh,  but  that  He  had  that  Name  from  all  eternity,  "  hoc  ei 
nomen  est  ab  aeterno  ".  In  the  third  place,  we  learn  from  the 
great  Saint  that  the  Name  was,  strictly  speaking,  not  griven  to 
Him  by  God,  angel  or  man,  but  that  it  was  in  Him  essentially, 
"  innatum  est  ei  nomen  ".  His  Nature  is  His  Name,  and  His 
Name  is  His  Nature.  Both  are  equally  great,  equally  sacred, 
equally  Divine,  equally  worthy  of  adoration.  The  Name  is  a 
visible  sign  of  our  Lord's  Divinit>\ 
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In  the  Lessons  of  the  Second  Nocturn  St,  Bernard  tells  us 
in  his  own  charming  language  the  marvelous  effects  produced 
by  the  invocation  and  veneration  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.  He 
takes  the  simple  figure  of  speech,  *'  oleum  effusum  nomen 
tuum  ",  and  being  enlightened  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  who 
dictated  the  words,  he  finds  in  them  a  beautiful  meaning.  The 
worldly  wise  read  such  words  and  understand  them  not.  The 
spiritually  humble  meditate  and  reflect  on  such  inspired  figures 
of  speech  and  get  the  sweet,  nutritious  food.  **  Ego  autem 
dico  in  triplici  quadam  qualitate  olei,  quod  lucet,  pascit,  et 
ungit,  si  vos  melius  non  habetis.  Fovet  ignem,  nutrit  carnem, 
lenit  dolorem :  lux,  cibus,  medicina.  Vide  idem  nunc  et  de 
Sponsi  nomine."  How  many  thousands  of  saintly  prelates  and 
priests  have  read  these  words  since  they  were  written  in  the 
Office,  and  have  admired  them,  have  been  inspired  by  them, 
but  not  a  single  one  of  them,  we  dare  say,  has  found  a  nicer 
interpretation  of  the  word  than  "  Your  Name  is  like  oil  pK)ured 
out".  Burn  the  oil  and  it  produces  light;  consume  the  oil  and 
it  gives  strength;  apply  the  oil  to  the  wound  and  it  soothes 
the  pain  and  heals.  Thus,  Jesus,  Saviour,  is  light,  bread, 
and  comfort  to  all  those  who  pass  through  this  valley  of 
tears.  These  second  Lessons  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name 
illustrate  clearly  what  beautiful  thoughts  for  meditation,  in- 
structions and  sermons  we  find  in  that  Divine  Office. 

In  the  Lessons  of  the  Scriptural  Nocturn  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Name  we  find  a  practical,  historical  example  of  the  use 
the  apostles  made  of  the  Holy  Name,  and  of  its  marvelous  ef- 
fects. The  Lessons  are  taken  from  the  third  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  relate  in  a  detailed  manner  how 
Peter  and  John  found  a  man  lame  from  his  mother's  womb 
at  the  gate  of  the  Temple,  begging;  how  Peter  took  his  hand, 
saying  *'  Silver  and  gold  I  have  none,  but  what  I  have  I  give 
thee.  In  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ  arise  and  walk  " ;  how  the 
man  was  cured,  and  being  cured,  "  Leaping  up  stood  and 
walked  and  went  in  with  them  into  the  Temple,  walking  and 
leaping  and  praising  God " ;  how  this  healing  of  the  lame 
man  gave  Peter  an  occasion  to  explain  the  Name  to  the  multi- 
tude, ending  his  sermon  with  the  words  "  Neither  is  there  sal- 
vation in  any  other,  for  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven 
given  to  man  whereby  we  must  be  saved  ".     Every  word  in- 
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spired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  was  inspired  for  our  instruction. 
All  the  parables  and  miracles  teach  lessons  eternally  and  uni- 
versally true.  We  must  read  such  lessons  with  attention.  That 
layman,  even  as  the  Prodigal  Son,  is  a  figure  of  sinful  mankind. 
He  is  at  the  door  of  the  Church,  but  not  in  the  Church.  He 
believes  silver  and  gold  can  make  him  happy,  and  does  not 
know  that  he  needs  more.  In  the  Name  of  Jesus  he  is  made 
whole  and  happy,  entering  into  the  Church  leaping  for  joy, 
adoring  God.  Thus  our  men,  especially  our  working  men, 
are  more  or  less  lame,  seeking  happiness  in  possessing  more 
silver  and  gold,  in  seeking  first  not  the  kingdom  of  God  but 
the  kingdom  of  this  world.  Every  priest  must  be  to  them  a 
Peter,  must  take  them  gently  by  the  hand,  lift  them  above  the 
material  world  in  the  Name  of  Jesus,  help  them  into  the 
Church,  preach  to  them  the  Holy  Name  as  plainly  and  directly 
as  Peter  did.  He  must  pour  out  the  oil  to  make  them  see,  to 
make  them  strong,  and  to  give  them  comfort.  The  great 
miracle  worked  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  great 
sermon  preached  on  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ,  made  many  of 
them  who  had  heard  the  word,  believe,  "  So  that  the  number 
of  men  was  made  five  thousand  ".  What  an  inspiration  for 
every  priest  is  such  an  attentive  recitation  of  the  Divine 
Office! 

The  hymns  of  Vespers,  Matins,  and  Lauds  are  almost  always 
intrinsically  related  to  the  lessons  of  the  feasts.  That  which 
is  most  heroic  and  sublime  in  the  mystery  of  the  feast  or  in 
the  life  of  the  saint  is  selected  by  the  composer  and  put  to- 
gether in  a  poetic,  prayerful  form.  Thus,  the  Angelic  Doctor 
took  the  deep  thoughts  expressed  in  a  cold,  scholastic,  dog- 
matic way  in  his  articles  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  meditated  on 
them  in  his  heart,  and  poured  them  forth  in  exquisite  verse, 
composing  the  immortal  hymns  "  Pange  Lingua  Gloriosi  ", 
"  Sacris  Solemniis  ",  "  Lauda,  Sion  ". 

The  hymns  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Name  are  "  Jesu  Dulcis 
Memoria  ",  "  Jesu  Rex  Admirabilis  ",  "  Jesu  Decus  Angeli- 
cum  ".  St.  Bernard  may  not  be  the  author  of  these  hymns, 
but  they  certainly  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  lessons  of  the 
feast  taken  from  St.  Bernard.  They  are  popular  hymns,  filled 
with  the  sweetness  of  Divine  Love.  Sweet  is  the  memory  of 
Jesus,  giving  the  heart  true  joy,  but  sweeter  than  the  memory 
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of  Jesus  is  His  sweet  presence.  No  song  we  sing,  no  name 
we  hear,  no  thought  we  think  is  so  sweet  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God.  To  the  penitent  sinner  He  gives  sweet  hope;  to  the 
fervent  suppliant  He  is  sw^eet  love;  to  the  ardent  seeker  He  is 
Divine  Goodness.  No  one  can  tell  what  Jesus  means  to  those 
who  find  and  possess  him,  only  he  who  has  felt  His  love  can 
divine  what  it  means  to  love  Jesus.  Such  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  hymn  of  Vespers.  The  hymns  of  Matins  and  Lauds  are 
similar  to  these.     It  is  all  ^'  dulce,  suave,  et  jucunde  ". 

"  When  you  recite  hymns  and  psalms  to  the  praise  of  God» 
meditate  in  your  hearts  that  which  your  lips  utter,"  says  the 
great  St.  Augustine  in  his  Rule  of  Religious  Life.  "  I  have 
said  my  prayers,  but,  alas,  I  have  not  prayed  ",  said  a  saintly 
bishop,  when  closing  his  Breviary.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  saying  prayers  and  praying.  Attention  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  'best  and,  perhaps,  the  easiest  attention  is  to 
consider  in  a  general  way  the  mystery  of  the  feast  or  the  life 
of  the  saint,  while  the  lips  utter  the  words,  even  as  the  ideal 
way  of  reciting  the  Rosary  is  to  meditate  on  the  "  roses  '\  the 
mysteries,  while  we  repeat  the  Our  Father  and  the  Hail  Mary. 
Such  meditation  on  the  hymns  and  psalms  and  lessons  touch 
the  heart  and  make  it  feel  what  we  say.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  all  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  love.  This  praise 
of  the  Name  of  Jesus  invites  Jesus  to  visit  the  heart,  to  dwell  in 
the  heart,  and  to  inflame  the  heart. 

Quando  cor  nostrum  visitas, 
Tunc  lucet  ei  Veritas, 
Mundi  vilescit  vanitas, 
Et  intus  fervet  caritas. 

Such  an  attentive  meditation  on  and  recitation  of  Matins  pre- 
pares the  soul  to  sing  the  "  Te  Deum  ",  and  to  continue  the 
song  of  praise  in  Lauds,  to  ascend  the  altar  in  that  peaceful, 
joyous,  holy  spirit,  working  during  the  whole  day,  preaching 
and  praising  the  Holy  Name. 

We  notice,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  notice  that  in  the 
whole  office  there  is  practically  no  word  about  the  abuse  of 
the  Holy  Name.  The  Office  Divine  is  a  prayer,  and  prayer 
must  lift  the  soul  to  God.  The  manifestation  and  consider- 
ation of  God's  goodness  and  greatness  elevate  the  soul.     The 
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sinfulness  and  wickedness  of  man  can  have  nothing  to  inspire, 
but  much  to  depress,  the  soul.  Mother  Church  in  her  Breviary 
feeds  the  soul  with  good,  holy,  divine  food,  and  keeps  from 
us  that  which  is  corrupted.  She  celebrates  the  great  feast 
of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  says  little  about  her  "  peccata  multa  ", 
but  brings  in  clearly  and  emphatically  her  "  dilexit  multum  ". 
She  celebrates  the  feast  of  St.  Augustine,  and  invites  us  to 
praise  God  who  brought  Augustine  from  the  darkness  of  the 
Gentiles  and  made  him  a  light  of  the  Church.  She  turns  our 
mind  away  from  the  darkness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  keeps  it  fixed 
on  the  bright  light  of  the  Church.  Thus  her  method  of  prayer 
teaches  us  a  great  important  lesson.  We  are  inclined  by 
nature  to  dwell  too  much  on  that  which  is  sinful  and  wicked, 
and  we  neglect  to  imitate  the  prophet  who  says,  ''  Oculi  mei 
semper  ad  Dominum  ". 

The  positive  command  to  honor  and  adore  God  comes  be- 
fore the  one  expressed  in  the  words,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  Name  of  thy  God  in  vain  ".  The  second  cannot  be  under- 
stood and  kept  religiously  without  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
first.  The  religious  devotion  to  the  Holy  Name  and  the 
great  mission  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  consists,  first  and 
above  all,  in  presenting  that  Name  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  as  a  Name  Divine  in  which  every  knee  must  bow,  as  a 
Name  of  salvation,  in  which  all  sins  must  be  forgiven,  and  in 
which  all  souls  must  be  saved,  as  a  Name  most  consoling  and 
powerful,  in  which  all  blessings  are  asked  for  and  obtained. 
"All  whatsoever  you  do  in  word  or  in  work  do  all  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  Christ ". 

The  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  different  hours  is  addressed 
not  directly  to  Christ  but  to  God  in  heaven,  to  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God 
manifested  through  Christ  or  in  the  Saints  in  the  feast  of  the 
day,  and  with  childlike  confidence  ask  for  special  favors 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  in  the  prayer  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Name  we  humbly  beseech  God  to  permit  us  to  contemplate 
the  Face  of  Him  in  Heaven  whose  Name  we  venerate  on  earth. 

C.  M.  Thuente,  O.P. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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THE  problem  of  training  children  in  religion  was  never  of 
more  vital  importance,  perhaps,  than  it  is  to-day.  The 
seductions  of  modern  life  and  the  concerns  of  an  industrial 
world  seem  to  blight  the  growth  of  religion  in  our  youth.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  venerable  pastors  of  souls  express  the 
most  pessimistic  views  on  the  results  of  our  teaching. 

The  failures  of  our  teaching,  whatever  they  may  be,  must 
undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  defective  methods.  We  cannot,  for 
a  moment,  sup|>ose  that  the  teachings  of  Faith  are  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  to-day ;  for  the  former  are  divine.  They 
are  intended  to  save  and  sanctify  souls  in  all  times  and  places. 
They  are  the  self -same  teachings  that  changed  the  Roman 
pagans  into  heroic  Christians;  they  are  the  doctrines  that  con- 
verted the  barbarian  tribes  of  Europe  into  devout  followers 
of  Christ.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lay  the  blame  of  the 
present  deficiency  upon  the  carelessness  of  parents,  we  are 
evading  the  question ;  for  parents  too  are  the  products  of  our 
teaching.  Nor  would  any  sane-minded  person  suggest  lack  of 
zeal  on  the  part  of  priest  and  Christian  teacher  as  the  cause  of 
these  conditions.  Perforce,  then,  we  must  turn  to  the  question 
of  method. 

It  is  easy,  we  are  told,  to  condemn  the  Catechism  with  its 
rote-memory  system,  its  difficult  terminology,  and  its  theologi- 
cal content;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  to  find  a  suitable 
substitute.  Many  priests  indeed  recognize  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Catechism;  yet  they  are  prudently  fearful  of  untried  in- 
novations. The  pastor  of  souls  is  unwilling  to  permit  experi- 
mentation on  the  spiritual  life  of  God's  little  ones.  Whilst  he 
is,  for  the  most  part,  open  to  conviction  when  improvement  is 
proposed,  he  is  skeptical  of  novel  theories. 

New  methods,  to  be  acceptable  to  priests,  must  be,  above 
all  else,  sane;  then,  they  must  harmonize  in  spirit  with  ac- 
cepted precedents;  they  must  be  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
mind  of  the  Church;  they  must  be  approved  by  comf>etent 
authority ;  they  must  be  clear  and  simple ;  and  finally  they  must 
have  withstood  the  test  of  practical  application.  The  spirit 
of  healthy  conservatism  upon  which  such  demands  are  based, 
is  a  bulwark  of  security  and  truth  in  the  Church :  it  is  the 
Catholic  mind. 
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I. 

The  course  in  religion  that  is  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
to-day  must  present  the  doctrines  of  Faith  in  a  form  clear  and 
comprehensible  to  the  children.  But  it  must  do  more  than 
instruct;  it  must  bring  religion  into  the  lives  of  children;  it 
must  engender  in  them  the  love  of  God;  it  must,  in  a  word, 
enable  us  to  accomplish  the  true  purpose  of  our  teaching. 

Our  purpose  is  clear.  We  would  train  the  children  to  a 
true  Christian  life;  we  would  create  in  them  a  Christian  char- 
acter; we  would  exercise  them  in  virtue;  we  would  bring  God 
into  their  lives;  we  would  fill  their  hearts  with  the  spirit  of 
religion. 

But  the  spirit  of  religion  is  the  spirit  of  love.  All  that  the 
children  learn,  all  that  they  do  should  be  reduced  to  the  law 
of  love.  Christ  Himself  declared  that  the  whole  law  is  con- 
tained in  that  twofold  commandment  of  love:  ''Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy 
whole  soul,  and  with  thy  whole  mind  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  (St.  Matt.  22:  37-39).  Love  then 
should  be  the  rule  of  our  teaching:  for  love  is  the  essence  of 
religion.  Our  work  should  be  primarily  a  training  of  the 
heart.  To  train  the  hearts  of  children,  we  must  engender  in 
them  motives  of  religion;  we  must  bring  the  divine  truths  of 
Faith  into  their  lives. 

Religion  is  more  than  a  creed;  it  is  more  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth;  it  is  that  "  newness  of  life"  which  moved 
the  Apostle  to  say :  "  I  live,  now  not  I ;  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me"  (Gal.  2:  20).  To  teach  religion,  then,  is  to  propagate 
love.  This  was  the  mission  of  Him  who  said:  *'  I  am  come 
to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth:  and  what  will  I  but  that  it  be 
kindled"  (St.  Luke  12:49).  To  this  end,  then,  our  teach- 
ing must  be  directed  if  we  are  to  train  the  children  in  religion. 

The  Roman  Catechism  clearly  lays  down  this  principle  of 
Christian  teaching:  "  Quum  autem  Dominus  ac  Salvator  noster 
non  solum  dixerit,  sed  etiam  exemplo  suo  demonstrarit,  (St. 
Matt.  22  :  40),  legem  et  Prophetas  ex  dilectione  pendere;  Apos- 
tolus deinde  confirmarit  ( i  Tim.  1:5)  charitatem  esse  finem 
praecepti  ac  (Rom.  13  :  21)  legis  plenitudinem :  dubitare  nemo 
potest,  hoc  tamquam  praecipuum  munus,  omni  diligentia  cur- 
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andum  esse,  ut  fidelis  populus  ad  immensam  Dei  erga  nos 
bonitatem  amandam  excitetur,  ac  divino  quodam  ardore  in- 
census,  ad  summum  ullud  et  perfectissimum  bonum  rapiatur, 
cui  adhaerere,  solidam  et  veram  felicitatem  esse  is  plane  sen- 
tiet,  qui  illud  Prophetae  dicere  poterit:  (Ps.  72:25)  Quid 
enim  mihi  est  in  coelo,  et  a  te  quid  volui  super  terrain  f 
Haec  nimirum  est  via  ilia  excellentior,  quam  idem  ( I  Cor.  1:8) 
Apostolus  demonstravit,  quum  omnem  doctrinae  et  institu- 
tionis  suae  rati  on  em  ad  charitatem,  quae  numquam  excidit, 
dirigeret.  Sive  enim  credendum  sive  sperandum,  sive  agen- 
dum aliquid  proponatur,  ita  in  eo  semper  caritas  Domini  nostri 
commertdari  debet,  ut  quivis  perspiciat,  omnia  perfectae  Chris- 
tianae  virtutis  opera  non  aliunde,  quam  a  dilectione  ortum 
habere,  neque  ad  alium  finem,  quam  ad  dilectionem  referenda 


II. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  we  all  know  that  love  is  the  central 
idea  of  religion;  for  the  virtue  of  charity  is  the  basis  of  all 
other  virtues.  We  know  that  religion  is  a  spiritual  union  with 
God  through  love.  Christ  clearly  defined  the  character  of  His 
religion  when  He  said :  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  you 
are  my  disciples  if  you  have  love  one  for  another"  (St.  John 
12:  35).  Christ  came  to  establish  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  the  human  race ;  all  men  were  to  be  united  in  brotherly  love 
with  God  as  their  universal  Father. 

It  is  for  membership  in  this  brotherhood  that  we  must  pre- 
pare the  children.  In  the  beginning  it  was  said  "  the  multi- 
tude of  believers  had  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  "  (Acts 
4:  32),  because  they  were  united  in  the  love  of  God.  It  was 
the  doctrine  of  love  that  converted  the  world.  St.  Paul  cried 
out,  "  I  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified  " ;  and  again :  **  Walk 
in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath  loved  us  "  (Eph.  5:2).  Love  is  the 
law  of  the  Gospels;  love  is  the  dominant  note  of  Apostolic 
teaching.  Love  permeates  the  teaching  of  all  the  great  Saints 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church. 

When,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Seraphic  Saint  of  Assisi 
was  called  by  God  to  restore  the  fervor  of  faith  grown  cold, 

1  Praef.  n,  10. 
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he  went  forth  to  preach  the  love  of  God.  Love  was  the  whole 
theme  of  his  teaching.  He  saw  the  love  of  God  in  all  things, 
in  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  plants,  the  flowers,  and  the  birds.  It 
was  this  he  taught  to  the  multitudes ;  it  was  the  Gospel  of  love. 

The  keynote  of  Christian  teaching  is  indeed  love;  yet  the 
truths  of  Faith  will  produce  love  in  the  hearts  of  our  children 
then  only  when  they  have  become  the  motivation  of  their  lives. 
But  if  these  truths  are  to  be  the  guiding  principles  of  their 
lives,  it  will  not  suffice  to  present  them  to  their  minds  as  mere 
formulae  to  be  conned  and  believed;  they  must  be  presented 
from  the  standpoint  of  life. 

In  all  teaching  the  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  is  of 
grave  importance.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  teaching  of 
religion.  The  truths  of  Faith  may  be  presented  as  a  task  to 
learn;  they  may  be  presented  to  the  intellect  as  doctrines  to 
be  believed.  But  in  this  light  they  will  not  necessarily  affect 
the  lives  of  the  children,  unless  it  be  perhaps  to  make  them 
look  upon  religion  as  drudgery.  Not  so,  however,  if  they  be 
presented  to  the  mind  and  heart  in  the  light  of  love. 

For  instance :  "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  all  things."  This  is  a  cold  intellectual  statement  of  a 
great  truth ;  it  does  not  touch  upon  the  interests  of  the  child ; 
it  does  not  enter  into  his  life.  No  explanation  will  make  it 
vital  to  him,  perhaps.  However,  the  object  of  teaching  chil- 
dren to  know  God  is  that  they  may  love  Him ;  hence  they  should 
learn  to  know  Him  as  lovable.  Everything  that  they  learn 
about  God  should  appeal  to  their  hearts.  This,  however,  can 
take  place  then  only  when  the  children  are  led  to  reflect  upon 
God  in  the  light  of  His  love  and  bounty. 

How  tender  is  the  truth  to  the  child  when  he  is  first  directed 
to  reflect  that  God  is  our  Father.  Indeed  he  has  thus  ad- 
dressed Him  in  his  prayers:  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven  ". 
God,  then,  is  our  Father;  this  has  a  meaning  in  terms  of  life, 
especially  of  child  life.  The  child  knows  the  love  and  care 
of  an  earthly  father.  Now  he  can  conceive  God  concretely. 
His  progression  of  thought  is  easy :  if  God  is  our  Father,  we 
are  His  children.  In  His  love  God  provides  for  His  children. 
And  with  what  bounty  He  has  done  this!  He  created  the 
earth  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  His  children;  He  has  filled 
it  with  good  things  for  their  sustenance.     Yes;  even  the  simple 
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things  of  child  life  are  gifts  of  our  heavenly  Father's  love. 
Even  the  bread  and  milk  that  the  little  one  had  for  break- 
fast are  manifestations  of  God's  love  and  bounty. 

Then,  how  much  God  has  done  to  make  His  children  happy. 
The  sweet  sounds  of  music,  the  flowers,  the  little  birds  that 
sing,  and  many,  many  other  things  are  given  for  our  joy.  God 
made  the  sun  to  give  us  light  by  day,  and  the  beautiful  sunrise 
and  sunset  to  delight  us.  He  made  the  stars  to  adorn  the  sky 
for  us.  He  made  the  animals  to  serve  us  and  help  us.  He 
made  the  oceans,  the  seas,  the  lakes,  the  rivers  all  out  of  love 
for  us.     In  fine.  He  made  all  things  because  He  loves  us. 

But  God  also  created  us.  He  gave  us  a  father  and  mother 
to  love  us  and  to  care  for  us;  He  gave  us  brothers  and  sisters. 
Our  friends  and  playmates  also  came  from  Him.  He  is  our 
Father;  we  are  His  children.  If  then  we  are  all  children  of 
God,  we  are  all  like  brothers  and  sisters;  we  are  all  members 
of  one  great  family  of  which  God  is  Father.  God  loves  all 
His  children ;  we  also  love  them.  By  this  simple  form  of 
reflection  the  children  are  learning  to  know  God  in  relation 
to  their  own  lives.  From  the  little  concerns  of  their  own 
lives  they  rise  simply  and  easily  to  the  contemplation  of  God's 
love  and  bounty.  By  this  process  of  thought  they  have  com- 
prehended the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

III. 

This  is,  however,  but  the  beginning  of  their  progress.  All 
the  teachings  of  Faith  must  manifest  the  love  of  God  to  the 
children.  When  they  have  learned  to  recognize  God's  love 
and  bounty  in  the  created  world  around  them,  they  have  ful- 
filled those  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  "  The  heavens  show 
forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declareth  the  work 
of  His  hands"  (Ps.  18:2).  They  shall  learn  something  of 
God's  greatness.  The  material  world  will  have  begun  to 
unfold  its  true  meaning  to  them.  "  For  the  invisible  things 
of  Him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made ;  His  eternal  power  also, 
and  divinity  "  (Rom.  i  :  20). 

In  like  manner  the  doctrines  that  are  known  to  us  through 
divine  Revelation  alone  manifest  the  love  of  God.  Divine 
Revelation  itself  is  a  proof  of  God's  love  for  us.     As  parents 
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relate  to  their  children  intimate  facts  concerning  themselves, 
places  where  they  have  been,  and  friends  they  have  known, 
so  God  reveals  to  us  truths  concerning  Himself,  the  super- 
natural world,  and  the  angels.  When  they  learn  that  God 
has  communicated  this  intimate  knowledge  to  His  children, 
they  wish  to  know  when  and  to  whom  He  spoke.  Thus  they 
become  acquainted,  quite  naturally,  with  the  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  They  realize  the  mission  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
Furthermore,  they  now  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible 
and  comprehend  the  sense  of  divine  inspiration.  For  God 
wrote  many  of  these  things  in  a  book — not  indeed  by  His  own 
hand;  but  He  told  the  words  to  holy  men  who  wrote  for  Him. 
Yet  this  all  happened  thousands  of  years  ago.  How  does  this 
information  come  to  us?  Here  the  children  are  face  to  face 
with  the  mission  of  the  Church.  God  gave  us  the  Catholic 
Church  to  teach  us  all  these  things ;  it  is  another  mark  of  His 
fatherly  love  for  us. 

One  of  the  truths  which  God  has  made  known  concerning 
Himself  is  that  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  There  are  three  per- 
sons in  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is 
these  three  Persons  whom  we  name  when  we  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  In  their  consideration,  the  children  discover 
that  God  the  Father  loves  us,  God  the  Son  loves  us,  and  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  loves  us.  Thus  the  children  conceive  motives 
for  their  belief ;  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  our  heavenly 
Father  has  told  us  these  truths.  He  also  told  us  about  those 
beautiful  creatures  called  angels.  They  are  more  wonderful 
than  we;  without  eyes  they  can  see;  without  hands  they  can 
do  things;  without  feet  they  can  move  rapidly  from  place  to 
place.  They  are  spirits  ju^t  as  God  is  a  spirit.  Our  soul  is  a 
spirit;  after  our  death  our  soul  will  still  live,  without  our  body 
we  will  then  be  able  to  act.  But  the  angels  are  related  still 
more  closely  to  us;  God  has  appointed  angels  to  watch  over  us. 
Like  a  loving  Father  He  has  sent  these  wondrous  creatures 
to  accompany  His  children  on  the  way  home. 

When  we  die  we  are  siniply  going  home  to  our  heavenly 
Father.  In  this  light  the  bitterness  of  death  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  tenderness  of  God  for  us.  We  live  here  on  earth  simply 
to  learn  to  love  God.  Indeed  to  love  Him  we  must  know  Him  ; 
and,  when  we  love  Him,  we  will  serve  Him.     Our  life  on  earth 
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is  a  preparation  for  an  everlasting  life  with  God.  In  His 
infinite  love  for  us  God  has  prepared  an  eternal  home  for  us; 
He  created  heaven.  It  is  for  this  that  He  made  us.  There 
He  will  fill  us  with  joy  and  glory.  There  we  will  'be  loved  by 
Him  and  love  Him  forever. 

Even  the  doctrine  of  hell  and  the  fallen  angels  shows  God's 
loving  care  for  us.  Like  a  devoted  parent  He  warns  His 
children  against  the  dangers  that  beset  their  way.  The  bad 
angels,  in  their  pride,  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  God; 
they  rebelled  and  disobeyed  Him.  For  this  act  they  were 
separated  from  Him  and  condemned  to  remain  in  hell  forever. 
To  avoid  this  appalling  fate  we  need  only  hearken  to  the 
loving  admonitions  of  our  heavenly  Father. 

To  point  out  the  way  home  more  clearly  to  His  children, 
God  gave  us  the  Ten  Commandments ;  it  is  another  expression 
of  divine  love.  The  Commandments  are  the  rules  by  which 
we  may  love  God  and  our  neighbor.  We  show  our  love  for 
God  when  we  keep  the  Commandments,  according  to  the  words 
of  Christ :  '*  He  that  hath  my  Commandments,  and  keepeth 
them ;  he  it  is  that  loveth  me  "  ( St.  John  14 :  21).  Thus  obedi- 
ence flows  from  love;  this  is  the  Christian  concept  of  the 
Decalogue. 

Disobedience  to  God  is  sin;  it  is  rebellion  against  God, 
turning  away  from  Him,  refusing  to  love  Him.  Sin  alone  can 
make  people  bad;  mortal  sin  alone  can  send  people  to  hell. 
Our  first  parents  disobeyed  God,  fell  into  sin.  We  are  all 
born  with  this  sin  on  our  soul,  and  had  not  God  the  Son  came 
to  free  us  from  this  sin  we  should  all  have  been  lost.  In  His 
tender  mercy  God  took  pity  on  Adam  and  Eve,  and  promised 
to  send  them  a  Redeemer. 

After  four  thousand  years,  our  Redeemer  came;  He  is 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the  second  person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  He  came  down  from  Heaven,  became  man,  suffered, 
and  died  to  save  us  from  hell.  This  is  the  greatest  proof  of 
divine  love  for  us!  Then  as  the  children  contemplate  the 
events  of  our  divine  Saviour's  life,  from  Bethlehem  to  Calvary, 
their  hearts  are  touched  with  the  tenderness  of  His  love  for 
us.  They  picture  Him  there  in  the  stable  clasped  to  the  bosom 
of  His  Virgin  Mother.  They  follow  the  course  of  His  child- 
hood as  He  is  cared  for  by  His  Blessed  Mother  and  St  Joseph. 
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They  see  Him  later  as  he  goes  forth  upon  His  mission.  They 
are  moved  by  the  gentle  compassion  which  He  showed  to  hu- 
manity because  of  which  He  could  say :  "  The  blind  see,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
rise  again,  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them  "  (St. 
Matt.  11:5).  In  spirit  the  little  ones  follow  that  sublime  life ; 
they  see  His  Blessed  Mother  crooning  Him  to  sleep,  teaching 
Him  to  walk  and  to  talk.  They  see  Him  a  boy  in  Nazareth ; 
they  see  Him  going  about  with  His  disciples  teaching  the 
people;  they  see  Him  mocked  and  scourged  and  crucified. 
They  see  Him  rise  from  death  and  finally  ascend  into  heaven. 
It  is  not  knowledge  about  Him,  which  they  are  acquiring ;  it  is 
acquaintance  wuth  Him;  it  is  the  intimacy  which  brings  Him 
into  their  lives. 

When  Christ  went  up  to  heaven  His  love  prompted  Him  to 
perpetuate  His  work  of  love  upon  earth.  Hence  He  established 
the  Catholic  Church  to  continue  this  holy  mission  in  His 
name.  Ten  days  later  He  sent  God,  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  abide 
with  the  Church  until  the  end  of  the  world  and  to  preserve  the 
truth  in  its  teaching.  The  Apostles  were  the  first  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  Christ  Himself  ordained  them. 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  Pope  rules  the 
Church  for  Him.  The  apostles  ordained  other  bishops  and 
priests;  thus  priests  were  ordained  in  all  ages  and  thus  we 
have  priests  to-day  that  carry  on  the  work  of  Christ  as  the 
Apostles  did.  It  is  all  an  easy  progression  of  thought,  view- 
ing the  truth  from  the  standpoint  of  life.  The  designs  of  God 
for  us  are  gradually  unfolded  to  the  little  ones  as  they  pro- 
ceed in  their  study  of  divine  truth.  They  realize  ever  more 
clearly  that  God  desires  only  to  take  us  to  Himself  in  love. 

IV. 

But  we  are  united  to  God  by  divine  grace.  We  all  learned 
that  "  grace  is  a  supernatural  gift  of  God  bestowed  upon  us 
by  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  for  our  salvation  ".  This  is  an 
excerpyt  from  Theology.  How  different  is  the  doctrine  of  divine 
grace  when  it  is  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  God's  love 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  lives  of  the  children!  The  Holy 
Spirit  tells  us  that  by  grace  we  become  "  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature"   (II  St.  Pet.   1:4).     When  we  receive  God's  grace, 
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we  are  elevated  to  a  new  plane  of  existence;  we  receive,  as  it 
were,  a  new  life  for  our  soul.  This  presentation  will  readily 
appeal  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  little  ones. 

We  are  familiar  with  life  in  its  manifestations;  it  is  thus 
the  children  should  know  divine  grace.  God,  in  His  love,  gives 
a  new  life  to  our  soul.  By  this  life  we  can  keep  the  Com- 
mandments, avoid  sin,  attain  heaven.  This  new  life  makes 
our  soul  pure  and  holy;  it  makes  us  children  of  God,  and 
prepares  us  for  heaven.  It  is  a  wondrous  life;  it  is  called 
God's  grace.  It  was  this  grace  that  made  the  Blessed  Virgin 
so  pure  and  holy.  She  possessed  it  abundantly;  hence  we 
pray :  "  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace  ".  It  was  this  grace  that 
made  St.  Joseph  and  all  the  other  saints  so  holy.  Thus  the 
children  are  led  to  realize  the  meaning  of  divine  grace  and 
the  love  which  prompted  God  to  confer  it  upon  us.  They  may 
now  consistently  consider  the  Sacraments  which  are  the  means 
of  grace. 

Indeed,  the  children  should  be  imbued  with  the  sacramental 
life  if  they  are  to  be  devout  Christians.  Not  only  must  they 
see  in  the  Sacraments  the  expression  of  divine  love,  but  they 
must  hold  them  as  the  source  of  spiritual  life.  Baptism  is 
defined  as  a  Sacrament  which  cleanses  us  from  original  sin, 
makes  us  Christians,  children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  heaven. 
In  itself  this  definition  contains  nothing  inspirational  for  chil- 
dren. Yet  the  children  must  know  all  the  elements  thereof. 
However,  that  knowledge  should  be  the  culmination  of  their 
study  rather  than  the  beginning.  By  a  gradual  process  of 
thought,  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  lives,  they  should 
eventually  arrive  at  the  conclusions  expressed  in  this  definition. 

Knowing  that  divine  grace  is  a  new  life  for  the  soul,  the 
children  are  interested  to  learn  that  they  were  born  into  this 
spiritual  life  when  they  were  baptized.  It  was  then  they  first 
received  God's  grace;  it  was  then  they  became  children  of 
God.  Divine  grace  made  their  soul  holy  and  pure,  cleansing  it 
from  original  sin.  It  was  love  that  prompted  God  to  give 
us  this  holy  Sacrament.  Without  divine  grace  we  cannot  at- 
tain heaven ;  hence  we  need  Baptism  to  save  our  soul.  When 
the  children  have  reflected  upon  this,  have  considered  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  with  its  beautiful  ceremonial  so  replete 
with  meaning,  they  will  have  advanced  further  in  God's  love. 
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Confirmation  is  presented  by  the  same  course  of  thought;  it 
is  another  phase  of  the  sacramental  life.  It  is  a  strengthen- 
ing in  the  life  of  divine  grace.  In  this  holy  Sacrament  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  comes  to  dwell  in  us ;  He  comes  bringing  many 
great  gifts  to  our  soul.  Again  it  is  a  manifestation  of  divine 
love. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  is  preeminently  the  Sacrament  of  love. 
Here  Christ  has  given  us  His  own  Body  and  Blood  to  nourish 
this  life  of  divine  grace  in  our  soul.  In  the  natural  order 
God  has  provided  abundantly  for  the  daily  needs  of  our  body ; 
here  He  has  given  us  "  bread  from  heaven  "  to  be  the  spiritual 
food  for  our  souls.  In  this  form  the  sublime  teaching  of 
Faith  becomes  simple  and  loving  to  the  little  ones ;  it  has  vital 
meaning  for  them. 

Likewise  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  expresses  the  tender- 
ness of  God's  love  for  us.  It  is  called  the  Sacrament  of  God's 
mercy.  Here  God  acts  toward  us  as  a  devoted  mother  beside 
a  sick  child  in  the  night.  He  gives  us  the  medicine  and  the 
care  to  cure  the  ills  of  our  soul  and  thus  restores  the  life  of 
grace  within  us.  The  Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders,  another 
manifestation  of  divine  love,  gives  us  faithful  pastors,  spirit- 
ual fathers,  who  nourish  the  life  of  grace  in  our  soul. 

The  Sacrament  of  Matrimony  furnishes  the  Christian  home 
in  which  this  spiritual  life  is  nurtured.  Indeed,  the  children 
see  readily  the  evidence  of  divine  love  here;  for  it  was  this 
great  Sacrament  that  gave  them  their  father  and  mother. 
Finally  Extreme  Unction  is  simply  a  preparation  for  the  last 
journey  in  the  life  of  grace.  It  is  the  Sacrament  that  provides 
us  with  strength  and  courage  to  complete  the  last  stage  of  the 
way  to  our  heavenly  home. 

V. 

This  is  a  cursory  view^  of  divine  truth  presented  from  the 
standpoint  of  life  and  love.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  touch 
upon  methods  of  instilling  this  truth  into  the  lives  of  children. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  concept  of  the  divine  teaching 
of  Faith  and  Truth  which  must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of 
God  when  He  gave  it  to  us.  In  this  light  alone  will  it  appeal 
to  the  hearts  of  children. 
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The  teachings  of  our  holy  religion  are  warm  with  love, 
palpitating  with  life  when  viewed  from  the  viewpoint  of 
divine  love.  Intellectualistic  tendencies  of  teaching,  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  the  doctrinal  controversies  that  followed 
the  great  Western  Schism  have,  to  some  extent,  hidden  the 
vital  and  tender  phase  of  our  Faith.  For  these  four  cen- 
turies we  have  been  on  the  defensive;  we  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  work  of  preserving  dogmatic  precision  of  belief. 

In  the  meantime,  materialism  and  infidelity  have  spread 
throughout  the  world.  The  spirit  of  discontent  has  grown 
apace  with  the  waning  of  religious  fervor  until  it  threatens 
to  overthrow  the  very  institutions  of  civilization.  Many  have 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  universal  brotherhood  which 
Christ  established — even  in  lands  once  glorious  for  their  faith. 
They  have  excluded  religion  from  business  and  politics,  the 
two  great  concerns  of  to-day.  Justice  is  measured  by  economic 
laws,  and  not  tempered  by  brotherly  love.  It  was  this  spirit 
which  made  Christ  exclaim:  "This  people  honoreth  me  with 
their  lips ;  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me  "  (St.  Matt.  15  :  8) . 

If  the  world  is  to  be  saved  from  radicalism  and  unbelief, 
it  will  be  through  religion,  not  indeed  by  religion  such  as  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  professed,  but  by  religion  which  rules 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  which  makes  Christian  love  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  life.  In  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father 
Benedict  XV :  "  In  ea  profecto  incidimus  tempora,  quae  Chris- 
tianam  caritatem  quamque  maxime  actuosam  requirunt.  At 
vero  in  eadem  exercenda  filios  lucis  ita  velimus  ceteris  exemplo 
esse,  ut  non  meram  prae  se  ferant  humanitatem,  sed  altiora 
spectent  et  ad  Dei  amorem  vel  ipsa  Christianae  fraternitatis 
suavitate  eos  pertrahant  et  quasi  compellant  quibus  grati- 
ficantur  ".^ 

It  is  charity  rather  than  justice  and  truth  that  must  re- 
construct the  world  to-day ;  for  it  is  the  divine  quality  of  love 
alone  that  will  make  justice  and  truth  acceptable  to  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  sentiment  is  admirably  stated  in  the  Bishops' 
Pastoral :  "  Let  us  not  persuade  ourselves  that  we  have  fully 
complied  with  the  divine  law  in  regard  to  our  relations  with 
our  fellowmen,  when  we  have  carefully  discharged  all  the  obli- 

2  Epist.  31  Jan.,  1916. 
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g^ations  of  justice.  For  its  safeguard  and  completion,  the 
stern  law  of  justice  looks  to  the  gentler  but  none  the  less  obli- 
gatory law  of  charity.  Justice  presents  our  fellowman  as  an 
exacting  creditor,  who  rightly  demands  the  satisfaction  of  his 
rightful  claims.  Charity  calls  on  us  as  children  of  the  one 
universal  family  whose  Father  is  God,  to  cherish  for  one  an- 
other active  brotherly  love  second  only  to  the  love  which  we 
owe  to  Him."  ^ 

Yet  purely  dogmatic  teaching  does  not,  necessarily,  engender 
love.  Man  is  more  than  a  mere  intellect  or  memory;  he  is  a 
being  filled  with  longing,  aspirations,  and  emotions.  In  his 
present  condition,  he  is  a  being  struggling  to  regain  a  lost 
estate  of  grace  and  human  perfection,  craving  for  peace  and 
joy  and  consolation  such  as  religion  alone  can  give.  He  was 
made  for  love  and  he  must  grow  from  his  youth  in  the  love  of 
God  and  his  fellowman  if  he  is  to  attain  his  destiny. 

Roderick  MacEachen. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington. 
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IT  was  Van  who  had  precipitated  the  controversy.  Eugene 
van  Dorn  was  his  full  name,  but  we  never  called  him  by 
it.  In  the  exhilaration  brought  on  by  the  recent  victory  of 
the  allies  he  had  indulged  in  patriotic  rhapsodies  that  consider- 
ably overshot  the  mark.  Normally  Father  Van  is  very  even- 
tempered  and  not  at  all  given  to  excesses. 

We  were  having  our  conveniat  at  Father  Nolan's.  Just  who 
invented  this  term  "  conveniat "  I  do  not  remember,  but  if  it 
was  not  strictly  grammatical  it  was  expressive.  We  were  five 
priests  within  easy  visiting  distance  of  one  another,  and  al- 
though belonging  to  different  adjacent  dioceses  we  had  for 
years  made  it  a  point  to  meet  each  Sunday  afternoon  if  not 
prevented  by  the  weather. 

"After  all,"  Van  had  remarked,  "  when  it  comes  to  the  real 
test  of  values  and  efficiency,  the  Anglo-Saxons  lead.  This 
new  occurrence  but  repeats  history." 

3  First  edit.,  p.  28. 
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I  noticed  that  a  sinister  cloud  was  gathering  upon  Father 
Hilary's  brow.  But  for  this  time  he  held  his  peace.  With  a 
view  of  avoiding  a  clash  I  remarked  : 

"  This  Anglo-Saxon  creed  is  a  myth.  We  Americans  have 
descended  from  so  many  races  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  form  so 
small  a  part  of  the  population  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  to  speak  of  anything  but 
Americans." 

'*  But  the  leadership — the  brains?"  argued  Van,  who  had 
not  divined  my  purpose.  "  Were  they  not  predominantly 
Anglo-Saxon?  In  sooth,  our  intellectual  coryphei,  are  they 
not  of  the  same  blood  ?  " 

"  Now  look  here,"  interposed  Father  Hilary,  and  the  glare 
beneath  those  shaggy  eyebrows  foreboded  all  too  plainly  a 
storm  from  within,  "  Fll  venture  this  is  all  bosh,  even  in 
regard  to  military  matters.  But,  to  widen  the  viewpoint,  take 
theology.  Scheeben  calls  it  *  wisdom  ',  and  without  doubt  it 
is  the  culmen  of  knowledge.  What  has  the  Anglo-Saxon 
done  in  its  regard  to  deserve  the  epithet  corypheus?  " 

"Does  that  not  rather  narrow  the  viewpoint?"  protested 
Van. 

**  Even  the  Stagyrite,"  persisted  Fr.  Hilary,  ''  attached  more 
value  to  an  ounce  of  higher  knowledge  than  to  hundredweight 
of  lesser." 

"  But  if  you  consider  the  oppression,"  ventured  Van. 

"  That  is  indeed  an  important  factor.  The  record  of  the 
English  sees  suppressed  so  many  hundreds  of  years  has  in- 
deed limited  Catholic  literary  activity.  But  allowing  for  that 
fact  how  many  original  works  on  theology  worth  mentioning 
have  we  in  English  ?  " 

"  Fm  sure  I  do  not  know  well  enough  to  count  up  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  There's  Newman  and  Faber  and 
Manning." 

"And  Hunter  and  Slater,"  I  interjected. 

"  Yes,"  snarled  Fr.  Hilary.  "  The  original  and  really  scien- 
tific works  are  indeed  few.  Statistics  show  that  at  least  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  English  books  on  theological  subjects  are 
translations,  and  among  them  you  will  find  what  we  consider 
to  be  our  best  books  of  reference.  That  certainly  is  an  odd 
leadership  which  thus  trails  after  and  reproduces  instead  of 
directing  and  producing." 
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"A  perfectly  legitimate  process  and  a  big  help  to  us  for  the 
time  being.  Perhaps,  in  the  new  era  now  beginning  these 
borrowed  helps  will  be  supplanted  by  original  works." 

"  Take  a  specific  instance,"  continued  the  implacable  Hilary, 
"  the  sphere  of  Bible  studies.  English  Catholics  had  to  wait 
almost  sixty  years  longer  than  their  Protestant  brethren  till 
they  got  a  printed  New  Testament  and  over  twenty  years 
more  till  the  Old  Testament  followed  in  print.  And  mean- 
while Catholics  in  Germany  and  France  and  Italy  had  had 
their  Bibles  for  more  than  a  century.  And  what  is  our  posi- 
tion to-day?  In  spite  of  revisions  and  revisers  there  is  to- 
day a  crying  need  of  a  revision  of  our  English  Catholic  Bible." 

Van  had  come  to  realize  the  futilit}^  of  arguing  and  did 
not  reply. 

"Where  have  you  been  getting  all  that,  Fr.  Hilary?"  in- 
quired Fr.  Egan,  who  had  been  an  interested  listener.  "  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  were  engaged  in  court-martialing  modern 
theologians." 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Fr.  Hllar)^  whose  good  humor 
was  now  returning.  ''And  just  to  think  that  we  have  no  verbal 
concordance  to  the  Catholic  English  Bible  and  a  most  meagre 
array  of  commentaries  in  English.  Why,  it  just  makes  my 
blood  boil  to  hear  a  priest  going  on  about  our  superiority  when 
in  very  truth  we  are  as  poor  or  perhaps  poorer  in  what  counts 
than  the  Catholics  of  any  other  large  nation." 

"  I  say,"  suggested  Fr.  Egan  who  was  now  shuffling  the 
cards  preparatory  to  entering  on  a  favorite  pastime,  "  let's  have 
a  game  and  afterwards  look  into  this  affair  properly.  We'll 
make  it  the  subject  of  a  regular  conference.  Why  not  divide 
it  up  so  each  one  can  contribute  toward  getting  at  the  facts 
of  the  matter  and  finding  an  adequate  remedy  for  what  is 
wanting." 

"  Yes,  but  a  square  deal  by  all  means,"  commented  Van,  who 
somehow  felt  that  Fr.  Hilary  had  taken  an  unfair  advantage. 

The  cards  were  dealt  and  that  put  an  end  to  the  discussion. 
But  before  we  separated  for  the  evening  a  definite  plan  was 
formed  which  restricted  our  future  discussion  to  the  question 
of  commentaries.  It  was  agreed  that  Fr.  Hilary  was  to  make 
out  a  list  of  available  English  Catholic  Bible  Commentaries 
while  Van  was  to  suggest  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
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remedying  the  defect  if  there  be  any.  By  this  arrangement 
Fr.  Egan,  Fr.  Nolan,  and  I  escaped  research  work,  which  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  our  easy-going  temper  and  habits. 
But  we  did  not  escape  entirely.  Van  remarked  that,  remedy- 
ing the  need  would  affect  writers  and  publishers  and  the  buying 
public,  and  he  proposed  that  Fr.  Nolan  investigate  the  pub- 
lisher's viewpoint  and  that  Fr.  Egan  represent  the  buying  pub- 
lic at  the  conference,  while  I  was  to  act  as  secretary  of  the 
meeting.  This  latter  fell  to  me  because  of  my  grey  hair  and 
my  record  as  a  builder  of  churches  and  organizer  of  parishes 
rather  than  a  bookworm. 

"  What  Fr.  Hilary  needs,"  Fr.  Egan  remarked  to  me  as  he 
got  into  his  car,  "  is  a  goodsized  epidemic.  It  would  unleash 
his  energies  that  suffer  under  this  routine." 

"  Well  said,"  I  rejoined.  "  Without  his  leadership  and  per- 
sonal service  there  would  have  been  many  more  crosses  in  the 
graveyard  as  a  result  of  our  last  epidemic.  But  what  do  you 
think  I  found  him  reading  when  I  called  on  him  some  days 
ago?" 

Fr.  Egan  looked  the  question. 

"  De  Engastrimytho  Dissertatio." 

"  Whew!  "  he  ejaculated,  and  we  both  laughed  heartily  as 
the  car  sped  away. 

Our  next  conveniat  was  due  at  Fr.  Egan's.  Fr.  Hilary  and 
I  arrived  at  about  the  same  time.  Fr.  Egan  met  us  at  the 
door  and  ushered  us  into  his  cozy  parlor.  The  St.  Bernard 
coiled  up  under  the  desk  raised  his  head  for  a  moment  as  we 
entered.  Soon  after.  Van  made  his  appearance  and  no  one 
who  witnessed  the  meeting  between  him  and  Fr.  Hilary  could 
have  doubted  the  warm  friendship  that  united  the  two  men. 

The  pipes  were  brought  Pipes — yes;  they  were  the  result 
of  a  process  of  elimination,  though  at  times  we  preferred  the 
splendid  cigars  which  Fr.  Egan  always  offered.  Pipes — ^yes, 
such  as  let  us  forget  manana  and  allowed  us  to  drift  just  a 
little  into  nirvana.  They  were  long  pipes  imported  from 
abroad.  Fr.  Egan  had  a  rack  in  a  corner  of  his  study  where 
the  pipes  were  kept.  Each  had  a  nameplate  attached.  It  was 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  housekeeper  to  fill  them  with  tobacco 
when  we  were  expected.     To  have  seen  us  five  puffing  at  these 
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pipes  would  have  reminded  one  forcibly  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
of  Irving. 

Fr.  Egan  was  a  good  entertainer.  It  always  remained  a 
mystery  to  us  whence  he  derived  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  jokes 
from  which  he  invariably  produced  something  new.  With 
jokes  and  bantering  the  time  fairly  sped.  We  were  quite 
oblivious  of  the  particular  purpose  of  this  conveniat  till  Fr. 
Hilary  reminded  us  of  it. 

"  That's  so,"  remarked  Fr.  Egan.  '*  Let  us  be  thorough,  but 
yet  informal ;  and  above  all  let  us  not  lose  our  good  humor." 

*'  That  is  meant  for  me,  of  course,"  drawled  Fr.  Hilary. 
''  There  will  be  no  danger  to-day.  I  am  in  better  humor  and 
am  prepared  for  difference  of  opinion." 

Fr.  Hilary  now  produced  a  large  envelope  from  which  he  took 
two  folded  papers.  Unfolding  one  of  these  he  placed  before 
us  the  following : 


Old  Testament 

Kenrick 

Psalms 

Bellarmin  =  O'SuUivan 
McSwiney 

St.  Alphonsus  =  Livius 
Eaton  2 

Wolter=  Roche  ^ 
Berry  =» 

Canticle  of  Canticles 

St.  Francis  de  Sales 

Isaias 

Hitchcock  * 

Lamentations 

Walsh 

*'  This ",  he  explained,  "  shows  our  riches  or  rather  our 
poverty  in  regard  to  commentaries  on  books  of  the  Old 
Testament." 

"  Rather  poor,"  commented  Van. 

"And  so,  if  you  would  study  an  Old  Testament  book,  you 
must  either  take  to  Catholic  works  in  Latin,  German,  or  French, 
or  employ  a  Protestant  commentary." 

"  I  for  one,"  admitted  Van,  "  seldom  consult  a  commentary. 
The  Latin  Cursus  I  find  too  difficult  when  your  time  is  limited 
— and  who  would  think  of  buying  a  Protestant  work  on  theo- 
logical matters?  " 


^Ps.  1-35. 

8  Ps.    1-50. 


2PS.    1-50. 
4Ch.    I-I2. 
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"All  along,"  continued  Fr.  Hilary,  *'  we  have  been  pleading 
our  '  brick  and  mortar  '  condition.  But  that  is  passing.  And, 
as  for  wealth,  which  is  such  a  prerequisite  of  learning,  we  have 
a  fair  amount  of  that  commodity — in  fact,  just  now  we  are 
better  situated  than  Catholics  of  any  other  land." 

"  Now,  Fr.  Hilary,"  interposed  Fr.  Egan,  '*  you  are  in- 
vading my  territory.  Your  task  was  to  point  out  the  evil,  not 
to  suggest  the  remedy." 

"  So  much  for  the  Old  Testament,"  resumed  Fr.  Hilary. 
This  New  Testament  panorama  is  more  reassuring." 

So  saying  he  unfolded  a  second  sheet  which  he  spread  out 
before  us: 


New  Testament 

Kenrick 

McEvilly 

Gospels 

Maldonat=Davis 
Coleridge 

Cornelius  i 
Walsh 

Lapide  =  \ 
Breen 

lossman 
Bruneau          1  Callan 

Matthew 

Maas 

McCarthy 

Rickaby 

Madame  Cecilia 

Mark 

Bums 

Smith 

Madame  Cecilia 

Luke 

Darby 

Ward 

Madame  Cecilia 

John 

MacRory 

Mclntyre 

Rickaby 

Acts 

Pise 

Burge          j  Callan 

Madame  Cecilia 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul 

Bernardin  a  Piconio  =  Prichard 

Rickaby 

Corinthians 

Cornelius  i  Lapide  =  Mossman 

MacRory 

Byles" 

Ephesians 

Hitchcock 

Wilberforce 

Galatians 

Humphrey 

Epistles  of  St.  John 

Cornelius  i  Lapide  =  Mossman 

Apocalypse 

Ratton 

Some  discussion  followed.  The  points  brought  out  were 
that  some  of  the  works  should  hardly  be  listed  as  commentaries, 
that  the  treatment  of  the  various  books  was  very  unequal  and 


s  Second  Corinthians. 
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that  the  books  were  published  by  so  many  different  firms  that 
the  acquisition  of  even  so  modest  a  library  involved  many 
difficulties. 

When  Fr.  Van  was  called  upon,  he  produced  a  typewritten 
sheet.  The  document  was  provided  with  several  titles  which 
were  doubtless  designed  to  be  suggestive  and  to  enliven  the 
discussion. 

PLAN  TO  RESTORE  THEOLOGICAL  LEADERSHIP  TO  THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

PLAN  TO  REMOVE  A   SERIOUS  THEOLOGICAL   GRIEVANCE. 

PLAN  TO  PROVIDE  ENGLISH  READERS  WITH  BIBLE  COMMENTARIES. 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  English  readers  with  Catholic  commen- 
taries to  all  books  of  the  Bible.  Considering  the  number  of  books 
and  the  intricacies  of  present-day  exegesis,  it  would  appear  that  no 
individual  or  small  group  of  individuals  can  be  expected  to  write 
commentaries  on  all  the  various  books. 

To  insure  cooperation  of  many  in  such  an  undertaking,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  board  of  editors  whose  duty  it  would  be : 

( 1 )  to  formulate  the  rules  to  be  followed  in  writing  the  commen- 
taries SO  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  treatment; 

( 2 )  to  assign  to  individual  scholars  the  various  books  of  the  Bible ; 

(3)  to  revise  the  various  contributions  and  see  them  through  the 
press. 

The  scholars  should  be  recruited  from  the  rank  of  teachers  of 
Sacred  Scripture  in  our  universities  and  seminaries.  The  approx- 
imate niunber  of  such  teachers  as  given  in  the  Catholic  Directory  is : 

United  States    35 

Ireland  and  England    lo 

In  case  sufficient  collaborators  cannot  be  found  in  English-speaking 
countries  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  scholars 
of  continental  Europe,  in  which  case  their  work  must  needs  be  trans- 
lated by  competent  persons. 

This  plan  if  put  in  operation  could  be  expected  to  fill  this  gap  in 
our  theological  literature  and  provide  us  with  serviceable  commen- 
taries within  five  to  ten  years. 

After  delivering  himself  of  these  suggestions  Fr.  Van  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  lit  a  cigar.  There  was  just  the  trace  of  a 
smile  on  his  features.  It  was  not  often  that  he  was  privileged 
to  s|)eak  thus  apodictically  on  weighty  matters,  and  he  had 
improved  the  opportunity  to  the  full. 
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*'  The  suggestions  are  capital,"  said  Fr.  Hilary,  who  had 
followed  the  reading  closely  and  with  evident  satisfaction; 
"  but  the  plan  ought  to  include  a  verbal  concordance  too." 

"  Now  look  here,  Fr.  Hilary,"  our  host  interposed,  ''  this  is 
foreign  to  the  present  discussion.  We  would  need  a  Vulgate 
dictionary  and  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  dictionary  and  what  not 
before  we  ended.  No,  let's  confine  our  attention  to  commen- 
taries only." 

"And  besides  ",  Fr.  Van  added,  *'  I  find  that  concordances 
were  often  a  one-man  job.  Fr.  Kircher  worked  seven  years 
at  his,  Tromm  sixteen  years,  and  our  English  Protestant  con- 
cordances are  all  named  after  one  man.  Walker,  Young,  Cruden, 
Strong.     '  Hilary's  Concordance '  would  sound  fine." 

Fr.  Hilary  readily  saw  the  danger  of  his  position  and  when, 
after  some  discussion,  his  amendment  was  defeated  and  the 
original  suggestions  approved,  minus  the  first  two  titles,  he 
readily  acquiesced.  The  only  amendment  accepted  was  to  the 
effect  that  some  of  the  present  commentaries  might  be  em- 
bodied in  the  projected  series. 

There  remained  the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher  and  the 
public.  Fr.  Nolan  excused  himself  that  he  had  not  com- 
mitted his  suggestions  to  writing,  remarking  that,  though  he 
had  given  his  problem  much  thought,  his  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  publisher's  difficulties  had  not  allowed  him  to  progress 
beyond  vague  conclusions.  These  vague  conclusions  were  that 
it  would  require  much  capital  to  finance  so  large  an  undertak- 
ing and  that  only  the  foremost  Catholic  publishers  could  be 
expected  to  attempt  it.  Nevertheless,  if  a  large  number  of 
advance  subscribers,  say,  perhaps,  four  to  five  thousand,  were 
secured,  a  publisher  could  doubtless  be  found. 

When  Fr.  Egan  was  called  upon  to  express  how  the  public 
would  take  to  the  publication,  he  was  even  more  reticent.  His 
own  experience  led  him  to  believe  that  our  prelates,  our  semi- 
fiaries,  our  religious  institutions,  colleges,  academies  and  many 
priests  would  welcome  as  a  Godsend  a  complete  English  com- 
mentary and  that  a  fair  amount  of  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
the  publisher  would  assure  sufficient  financial  returns  to  justify 
the  venture. 

"  The  pity  of  it  all,"  I  remarked  as  I  gathered  the  various 
papers  to  be  embodied  as  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
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"  is  that  our  discussion  will  always  belong  to  the  realm  of  the 
theoretical.  Those  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  promote  so 
difficult  a  plan  will  never  know  of  it,  or,  if  they  did,  would 
they  not  say,  *  ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  '  ?  " 

"  You  mean,"  said  Fr.  Hilary,  '*  that  no  ecclesiastical  pub- 
lication would  care  to  publish  such  a  suggestion." 

"  That's  it.     But  if  you'll  let  me  sign  your  name  I  shall  try." 

"  Beware,  Fr.  Hilary,"  warned  Fr.  Egan.  ''  If  they  find  you 
out  they'll  clap  their  irons  on  you  and  you  will  end  your  days 
in  a  seminary  or  on  that  editorial  board." 

Fr.  Hilary  held  up  both  hands  in  horror. 

"  Then,  surely,  not  "  he  said. 

Recently  we  were  gathered  to  perform  the  last  sad  rites 
over  Fr.  Hilary's  remains.  A  bad  cold  that  resulted  in 
pneumonia  had  suddenly  ended  his  career  so  marked  by  zeal 
and  wholehearted  devotion. 

As  we  returned  from  the  cemetery  Fr.  Egan  remarked : 
"  Now  is  the  time  to  publish  the  minutes  of  our  Bible  con- 
veniat.     Fr.  Hilary  was  the  soul  of  that  academic  discussion 
and  his  great  desire  that  this  gap  in  our  literature  be  filled  is 
surely  part  of  his  spiritual  legacy  to  the  quick." 

Fr.  Galin. 


A  MEDIEVAL  PRIEST-POET  OF  THE  SAGEED  HEART. 

IN  1697,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  St.  Margaret  Mary, 
the  Visitation  nuns  requested  the  Holy  See  to  give  litur- 
gical sanction  to  the  cult  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  St.  Francis  de 
Sales,  their  founder,  had  wished  the  Heart  of  Jesus  to  be  the 
special  object  of  their  Eucharistic  devotion.  The  holy  Bishop 
of  Geneva  had  been  animated  by  the  first  breath  of  that  divine 
inspiration  which  subsequently  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  by  Blessed  Madeleine  Sophie. 
Pope  Innocent  XII,  barkening  to  the  request  from  Annecy, 
commissioned  Fr.  Castagnor  of  the  Pontifical  College  at  Rome, 
to  examine  and  report  upon  the  tradition  in  the  Church,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  solemn  institution  of  a  feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  with  its  liturgical  offices. 
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In  the  Memorial  presented  by  Castagnor  to  the  S.  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  the  same,  year,  he  sums  up  the  indications 
pointing  toward  a  special  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  among  the  doctors  and  saints  of  the  Church.  Here  we 
find  collected  numerous  examples  of  the  devotion  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  such  as  St.  Augustine,  and  the  later 
theologians  and  medieval  mystics  of  whom  he  mentions  in 
particular  SS.  Bernard,  Peter  Damian,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  Bonaventure.  From  the  contemplative 
orders,  Castagnor  selects  the  great  organizers  of  Catholic 
reform  who  furnish  examples  of  the  devotion.  Such  are  the 
writings  of  SS.  Melchtilde,  Gertrude,  Catherine  of  Siena, 
Teresa,  and  Magdalen  de  Pazzi.^ 

Of  writers  who  had  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  of  the 
devotion,  we  may  mention  in  particular  St.  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury and  Blessed  Hermann  Joseph  of  Steinfeld.  If  the  medi- 
tations attributed  to  the  former  be  genuine,  he  would  be  the 
first  among  the  great  mystics  known  to  us,  who  gave  definite 
expression  to  the  devotion  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived by  St.  Margaret  Mary  and  propagated  through  her 
nearly  six  centuries  later.  The  modern  theologian  will  find 
it  assuring  to  have  this  endorsement  from  one  who  has  been 
called  "  the  Father  of  Scholasticism  '*,  for,  if  the  popularizing 
of  the  devotion  was  delayed  for  centuries,  and  even  frowned 
down  as  a  novelty,  it  was  due  to  the  opposition  of  the  theo- 
logians w^ho  maintained  that  it  lacked  foundation  in  all  but 
symbolism.  St.  Anselm  represents  both  the  scholar  and  the 
man  of  practical  instincts,  whose  gifts  of  administration  are 
amply  attested  by  his  government  of  the  Church.  His  genius 
combined  the  virtues  of  the  ascetic  with  those  of  the  con- 
structive organizer.  We  find  the  same  traits  in  some  of  the 
great  women  mystics  like  St.  Teresa,  and  notably  in  that  ad- 
mirable disciple  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Mother  Barat,  who  or- 
ganized a  religious  community  for  the  education  of  women,  by 
following  the  steps  of  St.  Ignatius,  while  preserving  a  definite 
individuality  of  method  adapted  to  bring  about  a  renewal  of 
social  ideals  which  appealed  to  the  intellect  alike  and  to  the 

1  The  list  has  since  been  augmented  by  the  researches  of  PP.  Bainvel,  Fran- 
ciosi,  Nilles,  Hattler,  Nix,  and  very  recently  by  P.  Richstaetter,  S.J.,  in  a 
work  dealing  with  the  devotion  in  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
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heart.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Burgundy  should  be 
the  home  of  St.  Anselm,  and  of  Blessed  Madeleine  Sophie,  and 
that  both  should  have  completed  their  missionary  work  through 
foundations  in  the  north.  After  Anselm  had  set  afire  Nor- 
mandy with  the  love  of  the  Divine  Heart,  the  sparks  found 
fresh  fuel  in  such  souls  as  Blessed  Juliana  of  Norwich  and  St. 
Bridget  of  Sweden.  Similarly  the  organized  train  of  Mother 
Barat's  virgins  brought  to  us  the  Venerable  Philippine 
Duchesne  with  her  corps  of  blessed  messengers,  kindling  a 
fresh  spirit  of  love  in  the  New  World. 

Thus  the  devotion  traced  its  way  through  St.  Anselm,  while 
St.  Bernard,  shortly  after  him  carried  it  into  the  Cistercian 
monasteries  of  central  Europe.  The  hymns  attributed  to  his 
pen  anticipate  the  echoes  which  make  us  familiar  with  the  love 
of  the  Heart  of  Jesus.  But  it  was  not  until  a  monk  of  St. 
Norbert  united  his  voice  with  that  of  the  white-robed  Cistercian 
that  we  clearly  distinguish  the  melody,  so  sweet  to  the  adorers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  the  "  Summi  Regis  Cor  Aveto  ".  It 
was  Blessed  Hermann  Joseph  of  Steinfeld  who  wrote  the 
hymn  commonly  ascribed  to  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  He 
was  a  little  boy  when  St.  Bernard  preached  at  Cologne.  At 
this  time  a  certain  popular  stream  of  mystic  devotion  was 
directed  toward  the  Sacred  Heart,  apparently  in  connexion 
with  the  devotion  to  the  Passion  of  our  Lord. 

Some  medieval  homilies  by  a  priest  named  Conrad  "  who 
loved  Christ "  contain  beautiful  addresses  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
and  Gotfried  von  Admont  preaches  in  similar  fashion  to  the 
religious  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries,  while  the  Abbot 
Eckbert  does  so  elsewhere.  The  prayer  book  of  "Queen  Agnes" 
which  antedates  the  time  of  St.  '  Dominic  and  St.  Francis, 
shows  how  dear  the  devotion  was  to  the  Cistercian  nuns;  and 
another  beautiful  MS.  volume  called  "  Lilie  ",  in  the  Cologne 
script  of  the  time,  and  coinciding  with  the  Benedictine  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Schoenau,  gives  similar  indications  of  the  close 
relationship  which  the  religious  of  the  twelfth  century  felt 
to  exist  between  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross  and 
the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  Norbertine  Canon,  Blessed  Hermann  Joseph,  is,  however, 
the  first  from  whom  we  have  a  rhythmic  Latin  song  in  affec- 
tionate praise  of  the  Divine  Heart.     He  attained  the  age  of 
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eighty  and  died  in  1230.  His  biographer  says  that  his  parents 
at  Cologne  had  been  wealthy,  but,  sustaining  a  sudden 
calamity,  were  reduced  to  poverty.  Their  little  son  was  raised 
in  piety  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  singularly  familiar  inter- 
course with  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  even  as  a  child 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  monastery  at  Steinfeld 
(Eyflia)  where  the  canons  of  St.  Norbert  were  established  in 
an  old  abbey  that  had  formerly  served  the  nuns  of  St.  Benedict, 
Hermann  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  childlike  simplicity  all 
through  life.  His  apt  mind,  open  for  the  study  of  mystic  theo- 
logy and  a  love  for  Sacred  Scripture,  is  attested  by  a  number 
of  writings  among  which  are  an  interpretation  of  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles  and  a  series  of  sequences  and  devotional  tracts. 
To  his  love  for  contemplation  and  teaching  he  joined  a  taste 
and  gift  for  artistic  labor,  and  tradition  attributes  to  him  the 
construction  of  a  timepiece  for  the  monastery  which  anticipated 
the  wonderful  clocks  of  the  medieval  craft-masters  in  later 
time.  He  was  venerated  as  a  saint  by  his  brethren,  as  is  shown 
by  a  biography  from  the  pen  of  a  contemporary  (the  Abbot  of 
Steinfeld),  who  says  that  he  had  personally  seen  and  heard 
what  he  writes,  and  that  he  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  wonder- 
ful things  described  by  him  regarding  P.  Hermann.  Although 
the  religious  took  no  steps  until  1628  to  have  him  solemnly 
canonized,  there  had  been  at  Steinfeld  and  the  neighborhood, 
as  in  Cologne,  an  unbroken  cult  which  dedicated  to  him  an 
ancient  Latin  office  and  a  beautiful  sequence  supposed  to  have 
been  recited  in  the  Mass  which  honored  his  patronage.  As  the 
hymn  is  not  generally  known  or  found  in  collections  of  medieval 
sequences  we  give  it  here.  It  is  taken  from  the  Acta  of  the 
Bollandists  published  in  1675.  The  Jesuit  Father  who  copied 
it  states  in  a  prefatory  note  that  in  the  autumn  of  1668,  he 
visited  Steinfeld  and  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the 
Abbot  P.  Johann  Lukenracht.  He  saw  there  a  number  of 
pictures  of  the  Saint  and  received  a  copy  of  the  process  of 
canonization.  He  reproduces  what  he  styles  the  elegant  se- 
quence in  honor  of  the  saint,  which  ceased  to  be  recited,  by 
reason  of  a  general  decree  causing  all  sequences  of  local 
liturgies  to  be  abrogated. 
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Gaude  felix  Agrippina^ 
Plaude  Cohors  Norbertina, 
Deo  laudes  dicite. 

Viro  Dei,  sancto  mystae, 
Joseph  8  sacer  dies  iste  : 
Sancte  hunc  traducite. 

Hunc  tu  mundo  genuisti, 
Ordinique  transmisisti 
Candide,  Colonia, 

Eyffiam  hie  illustravit, 
Et  Steinfeldiam  ornavit 
Sna  sanctimonia. 

Coluit  devote  piam 
Puer  innocens  Mariam, 
Abstinens  a  crimine. 

Tota  vita  visitari, 
Adjuvari,  informari 
Meruit  a  virgine. 

Summus  Pater  hunc  amavit 
Et  virtutum  exornavit 
Tunica  polymita. 

Fuit  simplex,  rectus,  castus, 
Pius,  mitis,  osor  fastus, 
Cunctis  reddens  debita. 

Sancte  mysta  te  laudare 
Ipse  Christus  et  vocare 
Est  dignatus  lilium. 

Diva  Virgo  tibi  favit 
Joseph,  sponsum  te  vocavit, 
Capellanum,  filium. 


Tibi  quoque  desponsari 
Per  Angelos  et  portari 
A  te  Jesus  voluit. 

Quantus  esses  et  quantorum 
Apud  Deum  meritorum 
Angelus  edocuit. 

Ergo  digne  te  laudamus, 
Tua  festa  celebramus 
Digne  te  suspicimus. 

Deum  qui  ad  nos  te  misit 
Tibi  tantas  qui  divisit 
Dotes  benedicimus. 

Ave  decus  Confessorum, 
Norma  tu  presbyterorum 
Ubiorum  gloria. 

Tua,  noster  o  Patrone, 
Est  in  benedictione 
Merito  memoria. 

Tua  intercessione 

Iram  placa  Joseph  bone, 

Irri-tati  Numinis. 

Loquere  pro  nobis  bona, 
Gratiarum  posce  dona, 
Veniamque  criminis. 

Tu  exaudi  preces  Christe 
Tuus  quae  amicus  iste 
Pundit  pro  clientibus. 

Ut  et  servuli  nos  tui 
Cum  eo  possimus  frui 
Gaudiis  coelestibus. 
Amen. 


Blessed  Hermann  Joseph  composed,  as  was  stated  above,  a 
goodly  number  of  hymns,  especially  in  honor  of  our  Blessed 
Lady.  He  had  great  devotion  also  to  St.  Ursula,  the  virgin 
martyr  and  her  companions,  in  whose  honor  we  have  a  melo- 
dious chant  of  many  verses  which  the  medieval  copyist  who 
preserves  them  calls  Jubilus,  a  chant  of  joy  in  honor  of  Ursula. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  poems,  and  one  characterized  by 
singular  tenderness  and  the  grace  of  simplicity,  is  a  hymn  in 
honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  As  we  noted  above,  it  was  for  a 
long  time  attributed  to  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  because  it 
was  found  attached  to  a  canticle  by  that  saint  in  honor  of  the 

2  Agrippina  is  the  Roman  name  of  Cologne. 

3  To  Blessed  Hermann  was  later  given  the  name  of  Joseph  because  of  his 
singular  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Lady  who  styled  him  her  guardian. 
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Five  Wounds  of  Christ,  arid  popular  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Evidently  the  compiler  of  the  lay  breviary  in  which  the  hymn 
was  contained  wished  to  supplement  the  devotion  of  the  Passion 
by  that  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  thus  utilized  the  sequence 
composed  by  a  contemporary  of  the  Cistercian  saint.  P.  Blume 
was  the  first,  I  think,  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  attribution  of  this 
hymn  to  St.  Bernard.  Later  on  a  closer  examination  of  the 
rhythm,  style,  and  choice  of  expression  revealed  a  convincing 
similarity  between  these  verses  and  the  undoubted  poetical 
compositions  of  Blessed  Hermann.  Furthermore,  external 
evidence  has  strengthened  this  conviction.  In  a  MS.  of  1302 
Arnulfus  of  Louvain,  fifteenth  abbot  of  Villiers,  cites  a  hymn- 
cycle  in  which  the  verses  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are 
contained.  They  were  then  sung  in  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  which  Blessed  Hermann  was  spiritual  director  and  con- 
fessor. It  was  here  he  died  in  Easter  week  after  having  given  a 
retreat  to  the  nuns.  They  buried  him  in  their  own  church, 
though  later  on  he  was  translated  to  the  monastery  of  Stein - 
f eld.     An  altar  over  his  tomb  has  the  following  inscription : 

CONDITUR  .  HaC  .  TUMBA  .  SIMPLEX  .  JOSEPH  ,  IlLA  .  COLUMBA 

Delicium  .  Mariae  .  Grande  .  Decus  .  Patriae. 

''  Here  rests  Joseph,  whose  dove-like  simplicity  made  him  the 
delight  of  Mary.  He  was  an  ornament  and  honor  to  his  coun- 
try." Beside  the  altar  was  a  life-size  statue,  which  the  Bolland- 
ist  writer  describes  as  representing  the  Saint,  in  the  habit  of 
his  order;  from  his  cincture  hangs  a  bunch  of  keys,  the  symbol 
of  the  office  of  sacristan  which  he  held  for  many  years  at  the 
convent.  In  his  right  hand  he  has  a  chalice  out  of  which 
spring  three  roses.  There  is  a  tradition  at  Steinfeld  that  Our 
Blessed  Lady  left  roses  in  his  cell,  and  that  he  placed  them 
in  a  chalice.  Another  tradition  interprets  the  roses  as  a 
symbol  of  the  devotion  with  which  he  used  to  say  Mass,  and 
his  love  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  whom  he  called  by  that  name. 
Another  image  presents  him  as  holding  the  Holy  Child  in  one 
arm  and  in  the  other  a  lily.  The  Cistercian  nuns  have  a  record 
of  the  friendship  he  bore  them,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he 
was  among  the  holy  men  whom  they  would  ever  honor  as  their 
benefactors.  Hence  the  nuns  of  that  day  and  of  all  future 
time  were  exhorted  to   remember  him  gratefully  in  prayer. 
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*'  Notum  sit  omnibus  hujus  ecclesiae  filiabus  tarn  futuris  quam 
praesentibus  quod  hi  (Fratres  de  Valle  Petri,  de  Siegeberg  et 
de  Steinfeld)  sunt  fratres  quos  plena  caritate  recepimus  et 
singulari  oratione  commendatos  habemus." 

Father  Clement  Blume,  SJ.,  gives  the  full  text  of  the  Latin 
hymn  with  a  melodious  German  translation  by  P.  A.  Baum- 
gartner,  S.J.*  An  English  translation  was  made  of  the  hymn 
attributed  to  St.  Bernard,  published  in  Philip  Schaff's  "  Hymns 
of  Immanuel  ",  with  the  following  introductory  note:  *' One 
of  the  seven  passion  hymns  of  St.  Bernard,  addressed  to  the 
heart  of  Christ,  faithfully  translated  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Washburn,  of  New  York,  June,  1868."  As 
this  translation  lacks  the  unction  and  spontaneity  which  the 
Catholic  heart  finds  alone  congenial  in  such  themes  of  its 
peculiar  devotion,  we  requested  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
Hugh  T.  Henry  to  make  another.  The  reader  will  judge  and 
enjoy  the  happy  result  in  the  following  stanzas. 


AD  COR  lESU  SALUTATIO. 


Summi  Regis  Cor  aveto, 
Te  saluto  corde  laeto, 
Te  complecti  me  delectat, 
Et  cor  meum  hoc  affectat ; 
Ut  ad  Te  loquar  toleres. 

Quo  amore  vincebaris, 
Quo  dolore  torquebaris, 
Cum  Te  totum  exhaurires, 
Ut  Te  nobis  impertires 
Et  nos  a  morte  toUeres. 

O  mors  ilia  quam  avara, 
Quam  immitis,  quam  amara, 
Quae  per  cellam  introivit, 
In  qua  mundi  vita  vivit, 

Te  mordens,  Cor  dulcissimum. 


Propter  mortem  quam  tulisti, 
Quando  pro  me  deficisti, 
Cordis  mei  Cor  dilectum, 
Totum  in  Te  fer  affectum ; 
Hoc  est  quod  opto  plurimum. 

Per  medullam  cordis  mei. 
Peccatoris  atque  rei, 
Tuus  amor  transferatur, 
Quo  potenter  vulneratur 

Quicumque  Te  complectitur. 


Hail,  Heart  of  Jesus,  King  Supreme ! 
All     hail,     my    happy    song's     Great 

Theme ! 
I  long  Thy  beauty  to  possess, 
Yet  wonder  that  Thy  Holiness 
Should  bide  my  sinful  breath. 

How    great    the   love    that   conquered. 

Thee, 
And  yet  how  deep  the  Pain  must  be. 
That  God  should  habit  as  a  slave. 
And  be  as  one  of  us,  to  save 
Mankind  from  endless  death. 

Then    Death,   anhungered,    could    not 

bear 
The  Heart  of  God  Himself  to  spare. 
But  gnawed  a  pathway  to  the  cell 
Wherein  the  Life  of  life  doth  dwell, 
With  bitter,  envious  tooth. 

O  Heart  of  God,  broken  for  me 
Upon  the  Cross  of  Calvary, 
Be  this  my  prayer,  my  sole  desire : 
That  my  poor  heart,  at  length  afire, 
May  love  in  deed  and  truth. 

Pierce,  dearest  Love,  with  fiery  dart, 
The  inmost  fibres  of  my  heart ! 
O  let  me  feel  the  quivering  wound 
Of    answering    love    each    soul    hath 
found 
That  onoe  embraceth  Thee ! 


■*  See  Stirmnen  aus  Maria  Laach:  1909,  January. 
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Illo  fonte  me  fecunda, 
Salva,  Sana,  fove,  munda, 
Ex  Te  laute  qui  manavit, 
Totum  hominemque  lavit, 
In  Te  hasta  cum  flectitur. 

Dilatare,  aperire, 
Tamquam  rosa  fragrans  mire 
Cordi  meo  Te  conjunge, 
Unge  illud  et  compunge ; 
Qui  amat  Te  quid  patitur. 

Quidnam  agat  nescit  vera, 
Nee  se  valet  cohibere, 
Nullum  modum  dat  amori, 
Multa  morte  vellet  mori, 
Amore  quisquis  vincitur. 

"  Vivas,  vivas  "  tibi  clamo, 
Dulce  Cor,  Te  namque  amo, 
Ad  cor  meum  inclinare, 
Ut  se  possit  applicare 
Devoto  Tibi  pectore. 

Tuo  vivat  in  amore, 
Ne  dormitet  in  torpore, 
Ad  Te  oret,  ad  Te  ploret, 
Te  adoret,  Te  odoret, 
Te  fruens  omni  tempore. 

Rosa  cordis  aperire, 
Cujus  odor  fragrat  mire, 
Te  dignare  dilatare, 
Fac  cor  meum  anhelare 
Dulcem  odorem  sapiat. 

Ad  Te  trahe  Tu  cor  meum 
Nee  me  spernas,  pie,  reum, 
Ut  jam  Tibi  sit  vicinum, 
Infer  intra  Tuum  sinum, 
Ut  se  in  Te  inveniat. 

Hie  repauset,  hie  moretur : 
Ecce  jam  post  Te  movetur, 
Te  ardenter  vult  sentire, 
Vult  patenter  introire, 
Ut  bene  de  Te  sentiat. 

Tu  Tuorum  jam  dulcedo, 
Ego  totum  Tibi  me  do, 
Totus  in  Te  introire 
Volo,  noli  contraire. 

Cor  Tuum  me  suseipiat. 


The  witful  lance  that  pierced  Thy  side 
Hath  opened  fountains  that  abide 
To  wash  my  soul  of  every  sin. 
To  cleanse  without,  to  heal  within. 
To  make  me  whole  and  free. 

Ope  like  a  rose,  O  Heart  most  Fair ! 
And    let    me    breathe   Thy    fragrance 

rare ! 
Bind  mine  to  Thee,  and  let  it  prove 
The  deepest  pangs  and  joys  of  love — 
Who  loves  can  suffer  naught. 

Although  he  knows  the  rugged  way, 
His  flying  feet  he  cannot  stay: 
To  love  he  placeth  bound  nor  mete : 
A  thousand  deaths  to  him  are  sweet 
Whom  love  at  last  hath  caught. 

"  Live,  live,  O  Love,"  in  ecstasy 
"  Live,  live,  O  Love  "  alone  I  cry. 
Come  close  and  closer  to  my  heart ; 
Embrace  me  never  to  depart ; 
Be  mine  forevermore ! 

In  Thy  love  only  let  me  live. 
To  slumber  ne'er  a  moment  give ! 
Whether  I  pray,  or  sing,  or  weep, 
Let  me  perpetual  vigil  keep 
To  love  Thee  and  adore  ! 

O  Heart  of  Jesus,  Blood-red  Rose, 
Ope  wide  Thy  petals  and  disclose 
The  outer  grace,  the  inner  bloom. 
And  let  me  breathe  the  rich  perfume 
That  steals  my  sense  away! 

Great  Lover,  draw  my  heart  to  Thee ! 
Spurn  not  my  sinful  misery, 
But  let  me  find  my  sweetest  rest, 
Within  the  chamber  of  Thy  Breast, 
There  to  recline  for  aye ! 

Thither  I  fly,  there  shall  I  stay, 
To  be  Thy  comrade  on  the  way ; 
There  shall  I  learn  to  know  Thy  will, 
Of  that  blest  Fount  to  drink  my  fill. 
And  know  Thee  as  Thou  art. 

Even  on  earth  my  joy  shall  be 
Wholly  to  give  myself  to  Thee ; 
Forbid  me  not  to  enter  in — 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  my  love  to  win, 
Supremely  loving  Heart ! 


Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  another  translation, 
also  very  true  and  melodious,  by  a  religious  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  which  we  are  not  privileged  to  publish. 


Hnalecta* 


SAORA  OONGREGATIO  RITUUM. 

I. 

Decretum  de  Editione  Typica  Memorialis  Rituum. 

Memoriale  Rituum,  quod  pro  aliquibus  praestantioribus 
sacris  functionibus  in  Ecclesiis  minoribus  a  Summo  Pontifice 
Benedicto  XIII  probatum  eiusque  iussu  editum  fuit  ac  pluries 
reproductum,  nunc  iuxta  leges  liturgicas  etiam  recentiores  dili- 
genti  studio  revisum  atque  opportune  reform atum,  Sanctissimus 
Dominus  noster  Benedictus  Papa  XV,  ex  Sacrorum  Rituum 
Congregationis  consulto,  suprema  Sua  auctoritate  recognovit, 
atque  hanc  Memorialis  Rituum  editionem  tamquam  typicam 
habendam  esse  sancivit:  simulque  statuit  ac  declaravit,  ut 
eidem  editioni  omnes  ceterae  in  posterum  conformari  atque 
authentico  testimonio  comprobari  debeant;  serv-atis  normis, 
quae  pro  editione  librorum  liturgicorum  traditae  sunt  t>'po- 
graphis  per  decretum  eiusdem  Sacrae  Congregationis  n.  4266, 
die  17  maii  anno  191 1.  Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibus- 
cumque. 

Die  14  ianuarii  1920. 

*i*  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 
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II. 

Decretum  de  Editione  Typica  Missalis  Romani. 

Evulgata  editione  typica  Breviarii  Romani  a  fel.  rec.  Pio 
Papa  X,  per  Decretum  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationis  die  25 
martii  1914  approbata,  Commissio  Pontificia  ab  eodem  Pontifice 
die  2  iulii  191 1  instituta,  quae  illam  editionem,  ad  normam 
Bullae  Divino  afflatu  et  Motu  Proprio  Abhinc  duos  annos  et 
subsequentium  huius  Sacrae  Congregationis  Decretorum,  con- 
cinnandam  curavit,  easdem  normas  prae  oculis  habens,  diligent! 
studio  manus  apposuit  editioni  Missalis  Romani  instaurandae. 
In  qua  editione,  ex  altera  typica  anni  1900  deprompta,  illud 
tantum  innovatum  est,  quod  ex  recentibus  praescriptionibus 
liturgicis  et  ex  additionibus  et  variationibus  in  Breviario  typico 
inductis,  consequeretur.  Insuper  praesenti  editioni  Missalis 
Romani  adiectae  sunt,  ad  modum  Appendicis,  Missae  propriae 
pra  aliquibus  locis  approbatae,  quae  in  respectivis  festis  parti- 
cularibus,  vel  in  eorum  solemnitatibus  externis,  ubi  ex  Indulto 
Sanctae  Sedis  concessum  est,  commode  adhiberi  poterunt. 
Itaque  has  mutationes  ordinate  dispositas,  suis  locis  respective 
adiunctas  et  accurate  revisas,  prouti  in  hac  editione  prostant, 
Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  de  mandato  Sanctissimi  Domini 
nostri  Benedict!  Papae  XV,  probari  posse  censuit.  Sanctitas 
porro  Sua,  referente  infrascripto  Cardinali  eidem  Sacrae  Con- 
gregationi  Praefecto,  banc  ipsam  editionem  suprema  Sua  auc- 
toritate  probavit,  eamque  uti  Typicam  habendam  esse,  cui  omneg 
editiones  in  posterum  conformandae  erunt,  declaravit  atque 
decrevit. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque  etiam  speciali  men- 
tione  dignis. 

Die  25  iulii  1920. 

*^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 

S.  R,  C.  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 

III. 
RiTus  SEU  Formula  Brevior  Consecrationis  Altaris  Im- 

MOBILIS  QUOD  AMISIT  CONSECRATIONEM  OB  SEPARATIONEM, 
ETSI  MOMENTANEAM,  TaBULAE  SEU  MeNSAE  A  STIPITE  :  UTI 
IN  CASU  DE  QUO  AGIT  CODEX  lUR.  CaN.  IN  CANONE  I200,  §  I. 

Instaurato  Altari  immobUi  et  mensa,  integrum  Reliquiarum 
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sepulcrum  habente,  cum  stipite  coninncta,  Consecrator  sancto 
chrismate  inungat,  ad  modiim  crucis,  coniunctiones  niensae  cum 
stipite  in  quatuor  angulis,  quasi  illas  co.niungens,  ad  singulas 
cruces  dicens:  In  nomine  Pa  "^  tris  et  Fi  "^  Hi  et  Spiritus 
^  Sancti,  recitatis  dein  orationihus  Maiestatem  tuam,  et 
Supplices  te  deprecamur  iuxta  Pontificate  Romanum;  ac 
subinde  scripto  declaret  ac  testetur  praefatum  Altar e  a  se,  or- 
dinaria  vel  delegata  auctoritate,  rite  consecratum,  uti  tale 
habendum  esse  et  sub  eodem  titulo  quo  ipsum  ante  execra- 
tianem  gaudebat. 

IV. 
RiTus  ET  Formula  Brevior  in  Consecratione  Altarium 

QUAE  AMISERUNT   CONSECRATIONEM  :    UTI   IN   CASU  DE   QUO 

agit  Codex  Iur.  Can.  in  canone  1200,  §  2,  nn.  i  et  2. 

Pontifex,  indutus  rochetto  et  stola  alba,  vel  Presbyter,  indutus 
super pelliceo  et  stola  alba,  accedit  versus  altar e  et,  loco  con- 
gruenti  stans,  benedicit  aquam  cum  sale,  cinere  et  vino,  incipiens 
absolute  exorcismum  salis. 

Exorcizo  te,  creatura  salis,  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  lesu 
Christi,  qui  Apostolis  suis  ait:  Vos  estis  sal  terrae,  et  per 
Apostolum  dicit:  Sermo  vester  semper  in  gratia  sale  sit  con- 
ditus ;  ut  sancti  "^  ficeris  ad  consecrationem  huius  altaris,  ad 
expellendas  omnes  daemonum  tentationes;  et  omnibus,  qui  ex 
te  sumpserint,  sis  animae  et  corporis  tutamentum,  sanitas,  pro- 
tectio  et  confirmatio  salutis.  Per  eumdem  Dominum  nostrum 
lesum  Christum  Filium  tuum,  qui  venturus  est  iudicare  vivos 
et  mortuos,  et  saeculum  per  ignem. 

R.  Amen. 

Deinde  dicit: 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

Or  emus. 

Domine  Deus,  Pater  omnipotens,  qui  hanc  pratiam  caelitus 
sali  tribuere  dignatus  es,  ut  ex  illo  possint  universa  condiri, 
quae  hominibus  ad  escam  procreasti,  bene  Hh  die  hanc  creaturam 
salis,  ad  effugandum  inimicum ;  et  ei  salubrem  medicinam  im- 
mitte,  ut  proficiat  sumentibus  ad  animae  et  corporis  sanitatem. 
Per  Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 
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Turn  procedit  absolute  ad  exorcismtini  aquae: 

Exorcizo  te,  creatura  aquae,  in  nomine  Dei  Pa  "^  tris,  et 
Fi  "^  lii,  et  Spiritus  "^  Sancti,  ut  repellas  diabolum  a  termino 
iustorum,  ne  sit  in  umbraculis  huius  Ecclesiae  et  altaris.  Et 
tu,  Domine  lesu  Christe,  infunde  Spiritum  sanctum  in  hanc 
Ecclesiam  tuam  et  altare ;  ut  prof iciat  ad  sanitatem  corporum 
animarumque  adorantium  te,  et  magnificetur  nomen  tuum  in 
gentibus :  et  increduli  corde  convertantur  ad  te,  et  non  habeant 
alium  Deum,  praeter  te,  Dominum  solum,  qui  venturus  es  iudi- 
care  vivos  et  mortuos,  et  saeculum  per  ignem. 

R,  Amen. 

Deinde  dicit. 

V.  Domine,  exaudi  orationem  meam. 

R.  Et  clamor  meus  ad  te  veniat. 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

Oremus. 

Domine  Deus,  Pater  omnipotens,  statutor  omnium  elemen- 
torum,  qui  per  lesum  Christum  Filium  tuum  Dominum  nos- 
trum elementum  hoc  aquae  in  salutem  humani  generis  esse 
voluisti,  te  supplices  deprecamur,  ut,  exauditis  orationibus 
nostris,  eam  tuae  pietatis  aspectu  sancti  *i'  fices ;  atque  ita 
omnium  spirituum  immundorum  ab  ea  recedat  inciirsio,  ut 
ubicumque  fuerit  in  nomine  tuo  aspersa,  gratia  tuae  bene- 
dictionis  adveniat,  et  mala  omnia,  te  propitiante,  procul  re- 
cedant.  Per  eumdem  Dominum  nostrum  lesum  Christum 
Filium  tuum  :  Qui  tecum  vivit  et  regnat  Deus,  per  omnia  saecula 
saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

Turn  dicit  super  cineres: 

Benedictio  cinerum. 
V.  Domine,  exaudi  orationem  meam. 
R.  Et  clamor  meus  ad  te  veniat. 
V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 
R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

Oremus. 
Omnipotens  sempiterne   Deus,   parce  poenitentibus,   propi- 
tiare   supplicantibus,    et   mittere    digneris   sanctum    Angelum 
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tuum  de  caelis,  qui  bene  •J^  dicat  et  sancti  "i*  fleet  hos  cineres, 
ut  sint  remedium  salubre  omnibus,  nomen  sanctum  tuum  humi- 
liter  implorantibus,  ac  semetipsos  pro  conscientia  delictorum 
suorum  accusantibus,  ante  conspectum  divinae  clementiae  tuae 
facinora  sua  deplorantibus,  vel  serenissimam  pietatem  tuam 
suppliciter  obnixeque  flagitantibus ;  et  praesta,  per  invoca- 
tionem  sanctissimi  nominis  tui,  ut  quicumque  eos  super  se  as- 
perserint,  pro  redemptione  peccatorum  suorum,  corporis  sani- 
tatem  et  animae  tutelam  percipiant.  Per  Christum  Dominum 
nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

Turn  accipit  sal,  et  miscet  cineri  in  modum  crucis,  dicens  : 

Commixtio  salis  et  cineris  pariter  fiat.  In  nomine  Pa  "^  tris, 
et  Fi  "II  Hi,  et  Spiritus  *i*  Sancti. 

R.  Amen. 

Deinde,  accipiens  pugitlum  de  mixtura  salis  et  cinerum, 
mittit  in  aquam  in  modum  crucis,  dicens: 

Commixtio  salis,  cineris  et  aquae  pariter  fiat.  In  nomine 
Pa  HH  tris,  et  Fi  "^  lii,  et  Spiritus  -i*  Sancti. 

R,  Amen. 

Deinde  dicit  super  vinum: 

Benedictio  vini. 
V.  Domine,  exaudi  orationem  meam. 
R.  Et  clamor  mens  ad  te  veniat. 
V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 
R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

Oremus. 

Domine  lesu  Christe,  qui  in  Cana  Galilaeae  ex  aqua  vinum 
fecisti,  quique  es  vitis  vera,  multiplica  super  nos  misericordiam 
tuam ;  et  bene  "^  dicere  et  sancti  "^  ficare  digneris  banc  crea- 
turam  vini,  ut  ubicumque  fusum  fuerit,  vel  aspersum,  divinae 
id  benedictionis  tuae  opulentia  repleatur,  et  sanctificetur :  Qui 
cum  Patre,  et  Spiritu  sancto,  vivis  et  regnas  Deus,  per  omnia 
saedula  saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

Deinde  mittit  in  modum  crucis  vinum  in  aquam  ipsam,  dicens: 

Commixtio  vini,  salis,  cineris  et  aquae  pariter  fiat.  In 
n6mine  Pa  *I*  tris,  et  Fi'^'lii,  et  Spiritus  "^^  Sancti. 
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R.  Amen. 

V.  Domine,  exaudi  orationem  meam. 

R.  Et  clamor  meus  ad  te  veniat. 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R.  Et  cum  spfritu  tuo. 

Oremus. 

Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus,  creator  et  conservator  humani 
generis,  et  dator  gratiae  spiritualis,  ac  largitor  aeternae  salutis, 
emitte  Spiritum  sanctum  tuum  super  hoc  vdnum  cum  aqua,  sale 
et  cinere  mixtum ;  ut  armatum  caelestis  defensione  virtiitis,  ad 
consecrationem  huius  altaris  tui  proficiat.  Per  Dominum 
nostrum  lesum  Christum  Filium  tuum:  Qui  tecum  vivit  et 
regTiat  in  unitate  eiusdem  Spiritus  Sancti  Deus,  per  omnia 
saecula  saeculorum. 

R.  Amen. 

Posted  cum  praemissa  aqua  benedicta  facit  maltam,  seu 
coementum  quod  benedicit,  die  ens: 

V.  Dominus  vobiscum. 

R.  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo. 

Oremus. 

Summe  Deus,  qui  summa  et  media  imaque  custodis,  qui 
•omnem  creaturam  intrinsecus  ambiendo  concludis,  sancti  "^  fica 
et  bene  "i^  die  has  creaturas  calcis  et  sabuli.  Per  Christum 
Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

Coemefitum  benedietum  reservaiur  et  residuum  aquae  bene- 
.dictae  funditur  in  sacrarium. 

Deinde  consecraior,  accedens  ad  altare,  signat  cum  pollice 
dexterae  manus  de  Chrismate  confessionem,  id  est  sepulchrum 
altaris,  a  quo  ablatae  sunt  Reliquiae,  in  quatuor  angvlis  signum 
crucis,  et  dicens,  dum  unamquamque  crucem  facit: 

Conse'^^cretur,  et  sancti  "^  ficetur  hoc  sepulchrum.  In 
nomine  PaHhtris  et  Ff-i^lii,  et  Spiritus -^^  Sancti.  Pax  huic 
domui. 

Deinde  recondit  ibi  vasculum  cum  Reliquiis  et  aliis  in  eo 
inclusis  veneranter,  aique  accipiens  lapidem,  seu  tab'ulam,  qua 
'debet  claudi  sepulchrum,  facit  cum  pollice  crucem  de  Chris- 
/inate  subtus  in  medio  ejus,  die  ens: 
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Conse  Hh  cretur  et  sancti  "^  ficetur  haec  tabula  {vel  hie  lapis), 
per  istam  unctionem  et  Dei  benedictionem.  In  nomine 
Pa-^tris,  et  Fi^Mii,  et  Spiritus  "^  Sancti.     Pax  tibi. 

Et  mox,  coemento  benedicto  adhihito,  adiuvante,  si  opus 
ftuerit,  coementario,  ponit  et  coaptat  tabulam,  seu  lapidern,  super 
sepulchrum,  claudens  illud,  et  dicit: 

Oremus. 

Deus,  qui  ex  omnium  cohabitatione  Sanctorum,  aeternum 
maiestati  tuae  condis  habitaculum,  da  aedificationi  tuae  in- 
crementa  caelestia:  et  praesta;  ut  quorum  hie  Reliquias  pio 
amore  compleetimur,  eorum  semper  meritis  adiuvemur.  Per 
Christum  Dominum  nostrum. 

R.  Amen. 

Tunc,  coementario  adiuvante,  cum  eodem  coemento  firmat 
ipsam  tabulam,  seu  lapidem,  super  sepulchrum:  deinde  ipse 
facit  crucem  desuper  ex  Chrismate  cum  pollice  dextercf£  manus, 
dicens: 

Signe  •J*  tur  et  sancti  Hh  ficetur  hoc  altare.  In  nomine 
Pa  ^  tris,  et  Fi  *J*  Hi,  et  Spiritus  "^  Sancti.     Pax  tibi. 

Suprascripti  ritus  seu  formulae  breviores  Consecrationis 
altarium  execratorum  concordant  cum  originalibus  approbatis. 
In  fidem,  etc. 

Ex  Secretaria  S.  Rituum  Congregationis,  die  9  septembris 
1920. 

Philippus  Di  Fava,  5.  R.  C.  Substitutus. 

V. 

ROMANA. 

PRO  S.  GABRIELE  A  VIRGINE  PERDOLENTE,  CONF. 

Die  2  J  februarii. 

VARIANDA  ET  ADDENDA  SEXTAE  LECTIONI  IN  ULTIMA  PERIODO. 

.  .  .  Eum  deinceps,  magnis  a  Deo  miraculis  illustratum, 
Summus  Pontifex  Pius  decimus  in  beatorum,  Benedictus  vero 
decimus  quintus  in  sanctorum  caelitum  album  inscripsit. 
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ELOGIUM    MARTYROLOGIO   ROMANO   INSERENDUM. 

Die  2  J  fehruarii. 

Insulae,  in  Aprutio,  sancti  Gabrielis  a  Virgine  Perdolente, 
Confessoris  et  Clerici  Congregationis  a  Cruce  et  Passione 
Domini  nuncupatae;  qui,  magnis  intra  breve  vitae  spatium 
mentis  et  post  mortem  miraculis  clams,  a  Benedicto  Papa 
decimo  quinto  in  sanctorum  canonem  relatus  est. 

PRO  S.  MARGARITA  MARIA  ALACOQUE,  VIRG. 
Die  I J  octobris. 

ULTIMA  PERIODUS  SEXTAE  LECTIONIS  ITA  VARIANDA 
ET  COMPLENDA. 

.  .  .  Caelestem  eius  gloriam  miracula  confirmarunt :  quibus 
rite  probatis,  magna  piorum  gratulatione,  Margaritam  Mariam 
Summus  Pontifex  Pius  nonus  in  beatarum,  Benedictus  autem 
decimus  quintus  in  sanctarum  Virginum  coetum  inscripsit. 

ELOGIUM    MARTYROLOGIO   ROMANO   INSERENDUM. 

Die  I J  octobris. 

Paraedii,  in  dioecesi  Augustodunensi,  sanctae  Margaritae 
Mariae  Alacoque,  quae,  Ordinem  Visitationis  beatae  Mariae 
Virginis  professa,  eximiis  in  devotione  erga  sacratissimum  Cor 
Jesu  propaganda  et  publico  eiusdem  cultu  provehendo  mentis 
excelluit;  atque  in  sanctarum  Virginum  album  a  Benedicto 
Papa  decimo  quinto  relata  fuit. 

PRO  S.  lOANNA  DE  ARC,  VIRG. 
Die  JO  maii. 

ULTIMA  PERIODUS  SEXTAE  LECTIONIS  ITA  VARIANDA 
ET  COMPLENDA. 

.  .  .  Postremo  loannam  de  Arc  Summus  Pontifex  Pius  deci- 
mus in  beatarum,  Benedictus  vero  decimus  quintus  in  sanc- 
tarum Virginum  numerum  retulit. 

ELOGIUM    MARTYROLOGIO   ROMANO    INSERENDUM. 
Die  JO  maii. 

Rothomagi,  sanctae  loannae  Arcensis  Virginis,  Puellae 
Aurelianensis  appellatae,  quae,  cum  fortiter  pro  patria  dimi- 
casset,  tandem  in  hostium  potestatem  tradita,  iniquo  iudicio 
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condemnata  est  et  igne  combusta;  atque  a  Benedicto  decimo 
quinto  Pontifice  Maximo  sanctarum  fastis  adscripta. 


Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Benedictus  Papa  XV,  referente 
infrascripto  Cardinali  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationi  Praefecto^ 
suprascripta  additamenta  sextae  cuique  Lectioni  historicae  in 
respective  Officio  apponenda  de  S.  Gabriele  a  Virgine  Per- 
dolente,  Confessore,  de  S.  Margarita  Maria  Alacoque,  Virgine, 
ac  de  S.  loanna  Arcensi,  Virgine ;  itemque  de  iisdem  singulis 
Caelitibus  elogia  in  Marty rologio  Romano  respectivis  diebus 
inserenda,  ab  eadem  Sacra  Congregatione  revisa  et  disposita, 
approbavit. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.    Die  25  iulii  1920. 
"^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
S.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
L.  *S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 

VI. 

URBIS  ET  ORBIS. 

Die  18  iunii. 
S.  EPHRAEM  SYRI,  DIACONI,  CONF.  ET  ECCLESIAE  DOCTORIS. 

Duplex. 
Omnia  de  Communi  Doctorwm,  praeter  sequentia. 

In  I  Vesperis. 

Ad  Magnij.  Ant.  O  Doctor  optime,  Ecclesiae  sanctae  lumen, 
beate  Ephraem,  divinae  legis  amator,  deprecare  pro  nobis 
Filium  Dei. 

Oratio. 

Deus,  qui  Ecclesiam  tuam  beati  Ephraem  Confessoris  tui  et 
Doctoris  mira  eruditione  et  praeclaris  vitae  meritis  illustrare 
voluisti :  te  supplices  exoramus;  ut,  ipso  intercedente,  earn 
adversus  erroris  et  pravitatis  insidias  perenni  tua  virtute 
defendas.     Per  Dominum. 

Et  fit  Commemoratio  Ss.  Marci  et  Marcelliani  Mm.,  Ant. 
Istorum  est  enim.      V.   Laetamini  in  Domino. 
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O  ratio. 

Praesta,  quaesumus,  omnipotens  Deus:  ut  qui  sanctorum 
Martyrum  tuorum  Marci  et  Marcelliani  natalilia  colimus;  a 
cunctis  malis  imminentibus  eorum  intercessionibus  liberemur. 
Per  Dominum. 

In  I  Nocturno  Lectiones  de  Scriptura  occurrente. 

In  II  Nocturno. 
Lectio  iv. 

Ephraem,  natione  Syrus,  Nisibi,  Mesopotamiae  urbe,  patre 
agricola  et  idolorum  sacerdote  natus,  domo  expulsus,  adhuc 
iuvenis  ad  sanctum  Iac(Sbum  episcopum  se  contulit,  a  quo 
baptizatus,  brevi  ita  sanctitate  et  doctrina  profecit,  ut  in  schola 
Nisibi  florente  magister  fuerit  constitiitus.  Post  lacobi  epis- 
copi  mortem,  Nisibi  a  Persis  capta,  Edessam  profectus  est:  ubi 
primum  in  monte  inter  monachos  consedit,  deinde,  ut  plurimos 
ad  se  confluentes  homines  vitaret,  vitam  duxit  eremiticam. 
Edessenae  Ecclesiae  diaconus  ordinatus,  et  ob  humilitdtem 
sacerdotium  recusans,  omnium  virtiitum  splendore  enituit,  et 
pietatem  et  religionem  vera  sapientiae  professi6ne  sibi  com- 
parare  sat^git.  S|>em  omnem  in  solo  Deo  defixam  habens, 
quaevis  bumana  ac  transitoria  contemnens,  divina  ac  sem- 
piterna  assidue  concupiscebat. 

R.  Honestum. 

Lectio  V. 

Caesaream  Cappadociae,  divino  ductus  spiritu,  cum  petiisset, 
ipsum  ibi  os  Ecclesiae  Basilium  vidit,  et  uterque  mutua  con- 
suetudine  opportunum  in  modum  usus  est.  Ad  innumeros 
errores  refellendos,  qui,  tunc  temporis  grassantes,  Ecclesiam 
Dei  divexdbant,  atque  ad  mysteria  Domini  Nostri  lesu  Christi 
sedulo  illustranda,  plurimas  edidit  lucubrationes,  syro  sermone 
compositas,  et  fere  omnes  in  linguam  graecam  versas;  atque, 
teste  sancto  Hier6nymo,  ipse  ad  tantam  venit  claritudinem,  ut, 
post  lectionem  Scripturarum,  publice  in  quibusdam  ecclesiis  eius 
scripta  recitarentur. 

R.  Am^vit. 

Lectio  vj. 

Universa  illius  opera,  tam  spl^ndido  doctrinae  lumine  re- 
ferta,   effecerunt,   ut   idem  Sanctus,   adhuc   vivens,   tamquam 
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Ecclesiae  Doctor,  magno  honore  habitus  fuerit.  Metrica 
quoque  cantica  composuit  in  laudem  Beatissimae  Virginis 
Mariae  ac  Sanctorum :  quam  ob  causam  a  Syris  Spiritus  Sancti 
cithara  merito  fuit  appellatus.  In  mirifica  ac  pia  devotione 
erga  eamdem  Virginem  Immaculatam  primum  excelluit. 
Meritis  planus,  Edessae,  in  Mesopotamia,  decimo  quarto 
calendas  iulii,  decessit  sub  Valente  principe :  eumque,  instanti- 
bus  pluribus  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalibus,  Patri- 
archis,  Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  Abbatibus,  et  religiosis 
familiis,  Benedictus  Papa  decimus  quintus,  ex  Sacrorum  Ri- 
tuum  Congregationis  consulto,  universalis  Ecclesiae  Doctorem 
declaravit. 
R.   Iste  homo. 

In  III  NocTURNO. 

Lectio  sancti  Evangelii  secundum  Matthaeum. 

Cap.  5,  13-19. 

Lectio  vij. 

In  illo  tempore :  Dixit  lesus  discipulis  suis :  Vos  estis  sal 
terrae.     Quod  si  sal  evanuerit,  in  quo  salietur?     Et  reliqua. 

Homilia  sancti  Ephraem  Syri,  Diaconi. 
Sermo  de  vita  et  exercitatione  monastica. 

Praeclarum  est  bonum  inchoare  atque  perficere,  et  gratum 
Deo  esse  et  utilem  proximo,  ipsique  summo  ac  dulcissimo  rectori 
nostro  Christo  lesu  placere,  qui  ait:  Vos  estis  sal  terrae,  et 
columna  caelorum.  Labor  afflictionis  tuae,  dilectissime,  tam- 
quam  somnus  est;  porro  laboris  requies  inenarrabilis  atque 
inaestimabilis.  Attende  ergo  tibi  ipsi  sollicite,  ne  utrumque 
pariter  amittas,  dum  neutrum  plene  persequeris,  praesentem 
scilicet  sempiternamque  laetitiam.  Stude  potius  perfectam 
virtutem  consequi,  ornatam  atque  insignitam  omnibus  quae 
diligit  Deus.  Hanc  si  assequaris,  numquam  irritabis  Deum, 
neque  proximum  tuum  violabis. 

R.  Iste  est. 

Lectio  viij. 
Porro  virtus  ista,  unica  uniusque  specie!  dicitur,  variarum 
virtutum  in  se  ipsa  habens  pulchritudinem.     Diadema  regium 
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absque  pretiosis  lapidibus  candentibusque  margaritis  connecti 
texique  non  potest;  ita  et  haec  unica  virtus  sine  variarum  ful- 
gore  virtutum  constare  nequit.  Est  enim  profecto  simiUima 
diademati  regio.  Nam,  ut  illi,  si  lapis  unus  aut  margarita 
defuerit,  in  regio  capite  lucere  pleniter  nequit;  ita  et  haec  unica 
virtus,  nisi  virtutum  ceterarum  honore  conseritur,  perfecta 
virtus  non  appellatur.  Similis  item  est  pretiosissimis  epulis, 
exquisitissimis  condimentis  praeparatis,  sed  sale  carentibus. 
Sicut  enim  pretiosi  illi  cibi  sine  sale  comedi  nequeunt;  ita  et 
ista  virtus  uniformis,  si  variarum  virtutum  gloria  et  honore 
decoretur,  absit  autem  Dei  proximique  dilectio,  vilis  prorsus 
atque  contemptibilis  est. 
R,  In  medio  Ecclesiae, 

Pro  Ss.  Marco  et  Marcelliano  Mm. 
Lectio  ix. 

Marcus  et  Marcellianus,  fratres  Romani,  propter  christianam 
fidem  a  Fabiano  duce  comprehensi,  ad  stipitem  alligati  sunt, 
pedibus  clavis  confixis.  Ad  quos  cum  ita  loqueretur  iudex : 
Resipiscite,  miseri,  et  vos  ipsos  ab  his  cruciatibus  eripite,  re- 
sponderunt :  Numquam  tarn  iucunde  epulati  sumus,  quam  haec 
libentei,  lesu  Christi  causa,  perferimus,  in  cuius  amore  nunc 
fixi  esse  coepimus.  Utinam  tamdiu  nos  haec  pati  sinat, 
quamdiu  hoc  corruptibili  corpore  vestiti  erimus!  Qui  diem 
noctemque  in  tormentis  divinas  laudes  canentes,  denique,  telis 
transfixi,  ad  martyrii  gloriam  pervenerunt.  Quorum  corpora 
via  Ardeatina  sepulta  sunt. 

Te  Deum  laudamus. 

Sicubi  autem  ix  Lectio  cdicuius  Officii  simplificati  non  fuerit 
dicenda,  erit  sequens. 

Lectio  ix. 
Adepti  sunt  quidam  huiusmodi  virtutem,  ipsamque  veluti 
regium  diadema  conserentes,  multum  ex  ea  ornament! 
ceperunt.  Postmodum  vero,  vilissimae  rei  cuiuslibet  gratia, 
virtutem  adeo  illustrem  deduxerunt  ad  nihilum.  Alligata 
enim  est  illorum  mens  terrenarum  rerum  curis,  atque  vinculis 
huiusmodi  praepedita  virtus  caelum  intrare  non  potuit.  Vigil- 
anter  itaque,  cave,  dilecte  mi,  ne,  teipsum  his  nexibus  vinciens, 
inimico  ad  praedam  pateas;  neque  mirabilem  illam  clarissi- 
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mamque  virtutem  amittas,  quam  tanto  labore  quaesiisti,  neque 
illam  prohibeas  caelestes  ingredi  ianuas,  neque  rubore  confusam 
ante  thalamum  statuas,  neque  capillo  uno  humi  affigi  permittas. 
Ceterum  da  illi  liberam  fiduciam  vocemque  excelsam,  ut  ex- 
stjltans  introeat  thalamum,  ac  sublimi  voce  sua  praemia  repetat. 

Te  Deum  laudamus. 

Ad  Laudes  jit  Commemoratio  Ss,  Marci  et  Marcelliani:  Ant. 
Vestri  capilli  capitis.      V.  Exsultabunt  sancti. 

Vcsperae  a  Capitula  de  sequenti,  Comme'nioratio  praecedentis 
ac  Ss.  Gervasii  et  Protasii  Mm. 

Missa  In  medio  Ecclesiae,  praeter  Orationem  Deus  qui 
Ecclesiam,  ut  in  Officio. 

DE  S.  EPHRAEM  DIACONO,  CONFESSORE 
ET  ECCLESIAE  DOCTORE. 

ELOGIUM    MARTYROLOGIO   ROMANO    INSERENDUM. 

Die  1 8  iunii. 
Edessae,  in  Mesopotamia,  sancti  Ephraem,  Diaconi  Edes- 
seni  et  Confessoris;  qui,  post  multos  labores  pro  Christi  fide 
susceptos,  doctrina  et  sanctitate  conspicuus,  sub  Valente  im- 
peratore,  quievit  in  Domino,  et  a  Benedicto  Papa  decimo  quinto 
Doctor  Ecclesiae  universalis  est  declaratus. 


Quum  nuperrime  Litteris  Encyclicis  Principi  Apostolorum 
diei  5  octobris  vertentis  anni  Sanctus  Confessor  Ephraem, 
Diaconus  Edessenus,  Doctor  Ecclesiae  ab  Apostolica  Sede  de- 
claratus sit,  eiusque  festum,  sub  ritu  duplici  celebrandum,  in 
Kalendario  Universalis  Ecclesiae  die  decima  octava  iunii  in- 
sertum  fuerit;  Officium  de  eodem  Sancto  Ephraem  proprium 
cum  Missa,  nee  non  Elogium  Martyrologio  Romano  inseren- 
dum  Rmi  Dni  Patriarchae  Antiochenus  Syrorum,  Antiochenus 
Maronitarum  et  Babylonensis  Chaldaeorum  supremae  sanctioni 
Sanctissimi  Domini  Nostri  Benedicti  Papae  XV  humiliter 
subiectrunt.  Sanctitas  porro  Sua,  referente  infrascripto  Car- 
dinali  Sacrae  Rituum  Congregationi  Praefecto,  suprascriptum 
Officium  cum  Missa  de  Sancto  Ephraem,  Confessore  atque 
Ecclesiae  Doctore,  eiusque  Elogium  Martyrologio  Romano 
ad  diem  1 8  iunii  inserendum,  ab  eodem  Sacro  Consilio  revisum 
ac  dispositum,  suprema  Auctoritate  Sua  approbavit:  servatis 
Rubricis. 


ANALECTA.  5 1 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.  Die  14  octobris 
1920. 

•^  A.  Card,  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praejectus. 
L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 

VII.    - 

DUBIUM   CIRCA  LITANIAS  LAURETANAS. 

A  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatione  expostulatum  est:  "An 
attento  decreto  Sacrae  Poenitentiariae  Apostolicae  (Sectio  de 
Indulgentiis)  diei  21  iulii  1919  circa  Indulgentias  Litaniis 
Marialibus  adnexas,  Litaniae  Lauretanae  cantari  possint  |>er 
trinas  invocationes,  respondente  quartam  fideli  plebe." 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
suffragio,  ita  respondendum  censuit:  ''Affirmative  seu  Litaniae 
Lauretanae  cantari  possunt  per  trinas  invocationes  cum  singulis 
respectivis  ora  pro  nobis,  populo  quartam  invocationem  cum 
respectivo  ora  pro  nobis  respondente." 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  ac  declaravit.     Die  15  octobris  1920. 

•^^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 

S.  R.  C.  Praejectus. 


L.  *S. 


Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 


BOMAN  OUBIA. 

Pontifical  Appointments. 

22  August:  Monsignor  John  H.  O'Neill,  and  Monsignor 
Francis  W.  Howard,  both  of  the  Diocese  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
made  Domestic  Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 

7  October:  Monsignor  John  Turner,  of  the  Diocese  of  Dun- 
keld,  and  Monsignor  John  Ritchie,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Glasgow,  made  Protonotaries  Apostolic  ad  instar  partici- 
pantium. 

2 J  October:  Monsignor  F.  C.  Kolbe,  of  the  Prefecture  Apos- 
tolic of  Northern  Transvaal,  made  Private  Chamberlain  super- 
numerary of  his  Holiness. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences 


Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  is  for  the 
information  of  the  general  reader  of  the 
Department  of  Studies  and  Conferences,  are 
answered  in  the  order  in  which  they  reach  us. 
The  Editor  cannot  engage  to  reply  to  in- 
quiries by  private  letter. 


OUR  ANALEOTA, 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are  : 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  publishes  ( i )  a  decree  announc- 
ing the  typical  edition  of  the  Memoriale  Rituuin  ;  (2)  a  decree 
on  the  typical  edition  of  the  Roman  Missal;  (3)  gives  the  rite 
or  short  form  of  consecration  of  an  immovable  altar  that  has 
lost  its  consecration  (Canon  1200,  §  i)  ;  (4)  also  rite  or  short 
form  for  the  consecration  of  altars  mentioned  in  §  2,  NN.  i  and 
2  of  the  same  Canon;  (5)  variations  and  additions  to  Sixth 
Lesson  for  St.  Gabriel  (27  February),  and  St.  Margaret  Mary 
(17  October)  ;  and  St.  Joan  of  Arc  (30  May)  ;  (6)  office  of  St. 
Ephrem  the  Syrian,  Deacon,  Confessor  and  pronounced  Doctor 
of  the  Church  by  Apostolic  Letter,  5  Oct.,  1920;  (7)  answers 
a  question  regarding  the  Litany  of  Loreto. 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  some  recent  pontifical 
appointments. 


THE  MOSAIO  AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Qu.  Recent  journals  have  printed  the  following:  *' The  Holy 
Office  was  asked  whether  the  teaching  regarding  the  authenticity  of 
the  Mosaic  Pentateuch  foxmd  in  fasc.  XV,  1919,  of  the  Dictionncdre 
Apologetique  de  la  Foi  Catholique,  under  the  title  *  Moise  et  Josue ', 
can  be  safely  taught  as  Catholic  doctrine?  The  answer  was  Nega- 
tive "  (23  April,  1920). 

Would  you  kindly  inform  your  readers  what  is  the  precise  doc- 
trine censured  in  the  above  article? 

N.  Semmler.  CM. Cap. 

Res  p.  In  1906  (27  June)  the  Pontifical  Commission  on 
Biblical  Studies  issued  a  decree  defining  the  Catholic  position 
regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  embodied 
the  following  statements : 
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1.  The  arguments  advanced  by  modern  criticism  which 
denies  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  are  not  suffi- 
ciently logical  and  cogent  to  overturn  the  belief  in  a  constant 
tradition  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches  to  the  contrary. 

2.  The  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch as  understood  by  Catholic  authority  does  not  however 
exclude  the  hypothesis  that  Moses  made  use  of  existing  written 
documents  and  oral  tradition  in  the  composition  of  his  work 
under  the  divine  inspiration. 

3.  Moreover,  the  Catholic  plea  for  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  does  not  exclude  the  admission  of  certain 
modifications  of  the  original  text,  undertaken  by  later  writers 
for  the  purpose  of  adapting  the  Mosaic  legislation  to  new 
conditions ;  nor  does  it  exclude  the  admission  that  textual  errors 
may  have  crept  in,  due  to  copyists  and  translators.  These  do 
not,  however,  affect  the  integrity  of  the  truth  which  God  in- 
tended to  convey  in  the  inspired  writings,  especially  since  the 
Church  is  capable  of  correcting  such  errors  and  maintaining 
the  true  teaching  of  the  original  as  a  living  and  divinely 
guarded  interpreter  of  the  Bible. 

The  writer  in  the  Dictionnaire  Apologetique  interpreted 
point  two  to  mean  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  accept  the  so-called 
theory  of  "  Documentary  Composition  "  which  is  maintained 
by  modern  critics,  and  which  defends  the  existence  of  inde- 
pendent documents  commonly  designated  by  the  letters  "  J  '* 
(Jahwist),  "E''  (Elohist),  "D"  (Deuteronomic)  and  "P" 
(Priest  Code).  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  collected 
under  one  name,  whilst  derived  from  different  independent 
sources.  The  critics  rest  their  contention  on  the  difference  of 
style,  the  repetition  of  parts,  etc.,  in  the  present  Mosaic  account. 
Catholic  exegetes  explain  these  differences  by  the  fact  that  the 
writings  of  Moses  have  been  reedited  and  variously  adapted 
without  prejudice  to  their  material  integrity  and  inspired 
character. 


SHOULD  WE  HAVE  SUNDAY  BIBLE  GLASSES? 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  Bible  has  always  been  the  one  book  which  Christians 
have  read  and  esteemed  above  all  others.     Even  now  it  is  being 
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issued  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  Still  we  cannot  say  with 
certitude  and  truthfulness  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
is  more  assiduously  cultivated  at  the  present  time  than  in 
generations  past. 

The  opinion  that  our  non-Catholic  brethren  are  great  Bible 
readers  is  prevalent.  If  you  ask  your  non-Catholic  friends 
and  acquaintances  whether  "  Bible  Reading  "  is  practised  in 
their  households,  they  will  frankly  admit  that  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary any  more.  But  they  will  dilate  and  expatiate  upon 
the  incidents  that  happened  when  their  parents  assembled  the 
members  of  the  family  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  "  Good  Book  ". 

Further,  when  on  your  rounds  as  a  census-taker  you  inquire 
from  your  own  flock  whether  the  family  has  a  Bible,  you  will 
no  doubt  be  shown  a  large,  heavy,  gilt-edged  tome,  promi- 
nently displayed  upon  a  centre  table.  If  you  ask  them  whether 
they  ever  read  it,  the  answer  usually  given  will  be:  ''No, 
Father  ".  If  you  are  persistent  and  pursue  your  inquiries,  you 
will  be  told  that  it  is  opened  as  often  as  a  birth,  a  marriage, 
or  a  death  occurs  in  the  family,  and  then  only,  to  inscribe  upon 
the  pages  inserted  for  that  purpose  the  vital  statistics,  or 
mortuary  record,  necessary  to  properly  chronicle  the  event. 

Now  the  Catholic  Church  has  demonstrated  that  the  study 
of  religion  must  form  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
our  schools.  It  is  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  immense  burden 
that  our  Catholic  people  are  shouldering.  The  vision  of  our 
early  prelates  and  priests  seems  to  have  been  inspirational, 
for  none  of  us  would  do  without  our  schools,  and  our  constant 
endeavor  is  to  perfect  them  in  order  that  our  children  may  be 
models  in  both  religious  and  secular  learning.  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  so  the  tree  inclines,  is  an  adage  that  has  found  con- 
firmation in  the  lives  of  millions.  We  seem  to  sense  the  neces- 
sity of  Biblical  lore  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  our  children 
Bible  Stories  and  Bible  Histories.  Why  should  not  the  Bible 
itself  be  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  so  that  the  reading  of  it 
may  once  more  become  popular  among  us?  Pope  Pius  VI  in 
a  letter  formerly  prefixed  to  all  Catholic  Bibles  urges  that 
*'  the  faithful  should  be  incited  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1898  granted  an  indulgence 
of  300  days  to  all  the  faithful  who  devote  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
daily  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  plenary  indulgence 
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at  the  end  of  the  month,  if  the  usual  conditions  are  observed. 
Here  is  a  spiritual  treasury  open  for  every  one.  Further,  St. 
Gregory  says:  **  Holy  Scripture  is  God's  letter  to  His  crea- 
tures. It  is  the  Scripture  that  contains  the  faith.  All  theo- 
logical science  takes  its  beginning  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
All  moral  teaching  and  all  the  discipline  of  a  virtuous  life 
are  found  therein.  All  the  story  of  God  and  His  wondrous 
love,  of  creation,  of  redemption  and  of  sanctification  is  read 
in  the  pages  of  the  two  testaments." 

"A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed.  The  seed  is  the  word 
of  God."  In  the  Scriptures  we  see  how  in  the  morning  of  the 
human  race  God  condescended  to  hold  intimate  converse  with 
His  children  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  giving  to  them  the  original 
revelations  concerning  Himself  and  the  future  life  of  bliss 
for  them.  Later  we  read  about  the  fall,  the  promise  of  a 
Redeemer,  the  trials  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  chosen 
people.  Throughout  the  ages  God  inspired  the  prophets  to 
revive  in  His  erring  children  the  hope  of  a  Saviour,  unmistak- 
ably designating  the  place,  time  and  person  of  the  Messiah. 
The  faithfulness  as  well  as  the  inconstancy  of  that  favored 
race  is  pictured  in  the  sacred  pages;  the  rewards  and  the 
punishments  meted  out  to  them  form  a  picture  of  lights  and 
shadows  that  should  be  an  inspiration  and  a  warning  to  our 
own  people. 

In  the  noonday,  when  the  human  race  was  overshadowed 
with  the  dark  clouds  of  superstition  and  moral  degradation, 
when  even  His  favored  race  were  vassals  of  an  alien  king,  as 
Jehovah  had  foretold,  that  the  scepter  would  depart  from 
Juda,  came  the  "  Splendor  of  the  Father  "  into  the  world,  to 
enkindle  anew  the  spark  of  love.  The  simple,  yet  strangely 
gripping  account  of  His  entry  into  this  world  of  misery,  as  re- 
lated by  the  evangelists,  thrills  the  Christian  at  each  recurring 
anniversary.  The  narrative  of  His  childhood  in  an  obscure 
village  of  Galilee,  His  appearance  in  the  temple  as  a  boy, 
astonishing  the  doctors  of  the  law  with  His  answers  and  queries, 
and  the  striking  lesson  of  obedience  to  Mary  and  Joseph,  are 
incidents  that  contain  vital  lessons  for  all  of  us.  His  active 
life  is  replete  with  lessons  to  be  gleaned  by  each  individual. 
Then  one  reads  of  that  wonderful  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  of 
the  parables,  in  which  our  Lord  takes  the  events  of  the  day, 
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things  that  can  readily  be  grasped  by  them — as  when  He  calls 
their  attention  to  the  sower  over  in  the  field  beyond  them — 
of  the  miracles  that  attest  His  divinity;  of  the  sympathy  and 
love  extended  to  the  poor,  the  despised,  the  crippled,  the  out- 
cast and  the  public  sinner. 

And  we  who  are  living  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  many 
centuries  removed  from  the  active  life  of  our  Lord,  sur- 
rounded and  menaced  by  the  black  clouds  of  infidelity,  of  so- 
cialism, of  anarchy,  of  domestic  and  labor  difficulties,  look  up 
to  the  life  of  the  Son  of  man  to  guide  us  in  the  way  that  will 
lead  to  peace  and  contentment.  The  principles  that  must 
direct  us  were  spoken  by  those  sacred  lips.  The  trials  that 
beset  us  must  be  confidently  encountered,  and,  when  it  seems 
that  they  will  engulf  us,  He  is  ever  near,  even  though  He  may 
seem  to  be,  to  quote  the  sacred  words,  sleeping:  "  Ipse  vero 
dormiebat."  And  when  the  winds  of  human  passions  increase 
to  such  violence  and  velocity  that  we,  as  individuals  or  as  a 
nation,  forsake  our  puny  human  efforts  and  cry  out  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  for  the  aid  of  the  Lord,  He  will  still  the 
winds  and  waves  of  antagonistic  fury  and  chide  us  with  the 
gentle  rebuke:  "  Quid  timidi  estis,  modicae  fidei?  " 

Wonderful  are  the  lessons  of  confidence  in  the  Lord  which 
the  Scriptures  contain.  We  priests,  when  called  upon  by  our 
flock,  lovingly  quote  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  strengthen  their 
faith,  to  buoy  up  the  hope  of  the  despondent  and  to  pour  the 
oil  of  sympathy  upon  the  troubled  soul  when  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  seems  to  fall  heavily  upon  it. 

As  we  find  spiritual  food  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  should 
we  not  try  to  induce  our  people  to  make  more  use  of  this,  the 
greatest  book?  And  as  our  exhortations,  and  the  granting  of 
indulgences  have  not  had  the  effect,  cannot  we  devise  plans  to 
accomplish  this  end?  Why  should  we  not  introduce  Bible 
reading  in  our  Sunday  schools?  It  would  enhance  the  abstruse 
instructions  given  in  the  catechetical  classes  during  the  week 
with  the  clear  examples  contained  in  Holy  Writ.  To  take  an 
example.  In  the  catechism  the  children  learn  about  God  and 
His  attributes,  that  He  is  all  powerful,  all  good.  But  the  study 
of  this  is  a  mere  feat  of  the  memory;  and  even  if  you  dilate 
about  the  power  manifested  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  or 
that  God  gave  His  own  Son  to  the  world,  it  will  not  be  of 
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lasting  interest  to  them.  But  if  you  would  have  them  turn 
to  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and  have  them 
read  about  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
His  goodness  to  the  people  in  that  same  miracle,  and  how  He 
provides  for  even  their  bodily  nourishment,  how  He  gave 
further  proof  of  His  omnipotent  power  in  walking  upon  the 
waters,  and  how  that  greater  food  of  which  we  partake  daily 
was  promised  to  all  generations,  then  the  words  of  the  cate- 
chism begin  to  have  life  and  they  will  impress  themselves  in- 
delibly upon  the  delicate  brain  of  the  child.  Thus  you  would 
introduce  the  book,  without  increasing  the  pressure  of  new 
courses  in  our  already  overcrowded  curriculum. 

After  all,  the  catechism  is  a  compendium.  The  lessons  of 
the  Bible  have  been  compressed  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
necessary  for  its  comprehension  to  give  diffuse  explanations. 
But  this  is  matter  that  is  within  our  reach  in  the  Scriptures, 
in  all  its  settings.  It  presents  a  complete  picture  upon  which 
we  cannot  improve. 

The  Sunday  Bible  class  would  also  bring  home  to  the  people 
that  there  are  many  more  beautiful  lessons  in  the  Scriptures 
than  the  mere  fifty-two  that  are  read  on  the  Sundays  of  the 
year.  There  need  not  be  given  a  very  deep  or  abstruse  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures  to  children.  But  by  accustoming 
them  to  read  the  Bible  when  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  by  inviting  the  people  to  attend  these  instructions,  the 
seed  for  much  Bible  reading  can  be  sown. 

It  also  has  a  practical  aspect,  for  no  matter  what  we  may 
personally  think  of  our  Protestant  neighbors  and  their  foolish 
idea  that  "  a  Catholic  is  not  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,"  the 
impression  exists.  And  there  is  nothing  that  will  eradicate  it 
sooner  than  to  let  them  see  Catholics  carrying  a  Bible  to 
church.  Our  lay  people  themselves  will  soon  spread  the  idea. 
They  will  challenge  those  making  the  assertion,  to  come  to 
the  church  and  there  convince  themselves.  Along  this  line 
we  might  also  recommend  the  practice  of  quoting  from  the 
Bible  by  actually  reading  the  text  from  the  Sacred  Book.  It 
demands  that  a  sermon  be  studied  and  that  the  Scripture 
texts  be  carefully  marked,  so  that  one  can  readily  refer  to  them 
without  loss  of  time.  In  our  country  or  small  city  parishes 
we  generally  find  some  Protestants  at  every  service.     If  these 
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are  convinced  about  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  that  the  Bible 
is  forbidden,  it  will  also  create  a  doubt  in  their  minds  about 
other  false  charges  against  the  Church. 

Every  daily  paper  in  the  country,  from  the  big  metropolitan 
with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers,  to  the  little  four 
page  daily  published  in  our  county  seats,  carries  a  page  of 
church  advertisements,  either  on  Saturday  evening  or  Sunday 
morning.  We  notice  the  elaborate  "  ad."  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  giving  the  number  of  services  for  young  and  old 
and  the  subjects  of  sermons  that  will  be  preached  at  the  differ- 
ent services.  Here  again  we  have  an  opportunity  to  combat 
that  nonsensical  idea  about  Bible  reading.  What  would  be  of 
more  practical  worth  than  to  announce  that  at  the  Masses  for 
Pentecost,  for  example,  the  Epistle  would  be  taken  from  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  1-14  and  the  Gospel  read  at  the 
Mass  from  St.  John  14 :  23-3 1  ?  We  are  not  alive  to  the  public 
opportunities  offered  us  to  emphasize  the  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Church. 

We  have  been  appointed  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  to 
direct,  in  the  way  of  salvation,  the  souls  intrusted  to  us.  If 
the  Church  in  past  ages,  when  reading  was  not  a  generally 
known  art,  did  not  spare  expense  to  present  to  the  faithful 
the  teachings  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  carved  in  stone,  painted 
©n  walls,  and  pictured  in  the  magnificent  stained  glass  of 
medieval  churches,  then  we  the  pastors  of  the  present  time  must 
use  every  mode  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  reading  public  to 
turn  its  appetite  to  the  food  and  treasures  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  for  these  are  of  paramount  importance. 

F.  J.  Jansen. 

Elkhart,  Indiana. 


BUBAL  PABISH  OHOIBS  AND  THE  OHANT. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  August  issue  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  there 
was  published  an  excellent  article  dealing  with  the  "  Reform 
of  Church  Music ".  The  writer  of  the  article  urged  all  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  divorce  the  operatic  and  non-liturgical 
masses  from  the  choir  loft  and  to  inaugurate  the  singing  of 
the  chant,  thereby  conforming  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
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liturgical  laws.  The  article,  which  so  ably  urged  the  "  pre- 
servation of  tke  liturgical  spirit  in  the  chant ",  thus  revoicing 
the  work  prescribed  by  Pope  Pius  X,  was  written  for  all 
Catholic  choirs  in  general.  But  since  the  make-up,  that  is 
to  say,  the  musical  composite — if  such  we  can  call  it — of  our 
rural  choirs,  and  the  problems  confronting  them,  are  different 
and  more  magnified  than  those  affecting  the  city  choirs,  I 
take  occasion  to  point  out  the  many  difficulties  which  the  sing- 
ing of  the  chant  would  overcome  in  the  rural  choirs  in  par- 
ticular. We  will  consider,  not  only  the  make-up  of  the  rural 
choir,  but  also  the  musical  tendencies  and  musical  driftings  of 
the  average  rural  choir,  with  the  consequent  and  often  exas- 
perating problems — on  account  of  all  of  which  the  problem 
of  a  good  choir  has  always  been  the  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
average  rural  pastor. 

Yes,  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  rural  parishes  the  matter  of 
a  good  and  dependable  choir  is  a  vexing  and  troublesome 
problem.  Generally  s|>eaking,  there  are  comparatively  few- 
rural  parishes  that  may  boast  of  a  good  choir.  In  fact  a  good 
choir  is  the  unusual,  a  poor  choir  the  usual  thing.  The  rural 
pastor  who  enjoys  the  help  of  a  good  choir  knows  that  he  is 
blessed,  that  he  is  one  among  a  fortunate  few.  The  reasons 
why  most  rural  parishes  are  struggling  along  wth  merely  the 
ghost  of  a  choir  are  many. 

For  one  thing,  the  number  of  parishoners  do  not  approach 
the  one  thousand  mark,  as  is  the  case  in  city  parishes.  Indeed, 
four  or  five  hundred  souls  is  the  high  tide  for  most  of  the 
rural  parishes.  Now,  the  smaller  the  parish,  the  less  of  raw 
material  for  a  choir.  Nor  is  this  raw  material  leavened  by 
the  healthy  ambitions  of  individuals  striving  for  better  and 
greater  proficiency  in  the  art  of  singing.  The  average  rural 
parishoner,  unlike  our  city  folk,  is  more  intent  upon  the  daily 
tasks  to  be  performed.  Farm  life  makes  great  demands  upon 
our  people,  and  village  life,  often  enough  too  sluggish,  is  not 
peppered  with  spices;  and  the  idea  of  taking  vocal  lessons  is 
rather  nebulous.  We  have,  then,  as  a  rule,  not  much  material 
for  a  choir  in  rural  parishes  and  this  lack  of  quantity  is  by  no 
means  offset  by  an  abundance  of  sterling  quality. 

Unfortunately,  these  few  and  unskilled  singers  so  very  often 
make  the  sad  mistake  of  choosing  difficult  masses.     Instead  of 
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learning  well  a  simple,  melodious  mass,  they  attack,  with  much 
gusto  and  loudness,  a  difficult  four-voice  mass.  Perhaps  the 
neighboring  parish  choir  sings  Leonard's  mass  in  B-flat  and 
this  feat  is  not  suffered  to  pass  unchallenged.  In  many  cases 
the  pastor  is  at  fault  in  not  checking  the  operatic  and  blunt 
musical  instincts  of  his  choir.  He  should  not  permit  a  choir 
to  waste  its  time  and  energy  in  rehearsing  a  mass  whose  artistic 
and  difficult  compositional  nature  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  relatively  crude  and  unskilled  make-up  of  the  choir.  We 
know  that  many  a  pastor  keeps  at  arm's  length  from  the  choir. 
He  considers  any  work  that  he  might  do  along  that  line  as  a 
burden  and,  having  already  his  share  of  burdens,  he  takes  no 
active  part  in  the  building  of  his  choir.  Others,  perhaps,  are 
not  sufficiently  interested  or  they  fear  to  meddle  lest  in  doing  so 
they  upset  the  temperament  of  the  choir — which,  unfortun- 
ately, is  often  "  techy  " — by  suggestions  not  in  harmony  with 
the  choir  as  a  whole.  There  is  the  saying,  "  Rather  any  old 
choir  than  no  choir  at  all  ".  But  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this 
philosophy.  To  our  mind,  such  a  choir  is  as  bad  as,  if  not 
actually  worse  than  no  choir  at  all.  The  singing  of  the  mass  is 
an  essential  feature  in  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  divine 
Sacrifice  and,  consequently,  great  efforts  ought  to  be  made  by 
the  pastor  to  help  build  a  choir,  by  advice  or  otherwise,  that 
shall  eventually  be  a  credit  to  the  pastor  and  parish,  an  in- 
strument of  edification  and  an  incentive  to  the  spirit  of  devotion 
in  the  congregational  body.  A  poor,  rasping,  stumbling, 
fumbling  choir  causes  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  the  congre- 
gation and  lessens  or  disturbs  the  spirit  of  devotion.  A  good 
choir,  on  the  contrary,  adds  appreciably  to  the  general  color 
and  sublimity  of  the  Sacrifice  and  goes  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creasing the  general  atmosphere  of  piety  and  devotion.  Bet- 
ter no  choir  than  one  which  makes  a  wreck  of  some  master's 
work.  Better  a  Low  Mass  than  a  High  Mass  burdened  with 
the  thunder  of  a  choir  hopelessly  entangled  in  an  artistic  musi- 
cal web  and  bewildered  by  a  labyrinth  of  difficult  notes. 

If  the  simple  one-voice  mass  is  not  desirable  by  ambitious 
songsters,  then  indeed  a  two-voice  mass  ought  to  be  the  limit. 
Where  you  have  a  choir  that  is  reaching  out  for  glory  and 
great  musical  heights,  you  are  confronted  by  the  often  insur- 
mountable difficulty  of  finding  voices  capable  of  singing  the 
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various  tenor  and  bass  parts.  And  yet,  anxious  to  render 
Millard's  mass  in  G,  a  rural  parish  choir  will  often  close  its 
•eyes  to  all  the  laws  and  consequent  demands  of  range  and  set 
to  work  rehearsing  with  a  tenor  that  trembles  and  cracks  con- 
tinuously and  a  bass  that  coughs  and  sputters  at  the  *'  In- 
carnatus  Est ". 

Even  if  it  were  not  the  duty  to  inaugurate  the  chant,  a  four- 
voice  mass  should  not  be  allowed  where  the  quality  and  ability 
•of  the  choir  is  poor.  In  most  rural  choirs  the  quality  of  the 
voices  does  not  warrant  the  rendition  of  a  difficult  four-voice 
mass,  or,  if  the  quality  of  the  voices  is  not  so  poor,  there  remains 
the  common  lack  of  musical  ability  begotten  only  through 
training.  All  this  is  not  intended  as  a  slur  against  our  rural 
choirs,  for  the  fact  is  that,  if  properly  guided  and  trained,  our 
rural  choirs,  whose  members  are  invariably  willing  to  practise 
and  to  learn,  might  become  good  choirs.  But  again  we  repeat 
— if  left  to  themselves  they  become  overwhelmingly  burdened 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  own  choosing — classical  or  oper- 
atic masses.  They  endeavor  invariably  to  sing  masses  that 
are  beyond  their  ability  and  as  a  result  they  are  swamped  by 
the  heavy  music  and  they  sputter  hopelessly  betwixt  a  full 
note  and  a  sixteenth  rest. 

Also,  we  add  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  frequent 
choir  disturbances  is  the  matter  of  solos.  Every  member  of 
the  choir  wishes  to  sing  a  solo  and,  when  one  or  the  pther  is 
slighted,  a  rupture  in  the  choir's  harmony  is  the  result.  The 
writer  was  called  upon  to  reorganize  a  choir  that  had  been 
wrecked  because  of  the  direful  results  of  a  wild  scramble  for 
solo  parts  by  individual  members.  A  simple  mass  was  chosen 
and  all  solo  parts  were  eliminated.  In  this  manner  progress 
was  made. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  path 
that  leads  to  a  good  choir,  in  rural  parishes  more  so  than  in 
city  parishes,  for  there  one  finds  a  greater  abundance  of  raw 
material  and  also  better  talent.  There  is  a  remedy  for  it  all 
— the  chant.  This  eliminates  the  wild  search  for  tenor  and 
bass  singers,  it  does  away  with  overtaxing  the  ability  of  the 
choir,  removes  the  disturbing  element  of  solos,  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  singing  of  a  Gloria  or  a  Credo  that  is  well  nigh 
interminable.     How  often  rural  choirs,  in  copying  the  more 
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cosmopolitan  choirs,  render  masses  that  are  replete  with  re- 
petitions and  that  end  with  the  thunder  of  twenty  Amens ! 
Then  again,  in  rural  parishes  the  singing  of  the  chant  would 
greatly  simplify  the  matter  of  always  having  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  choir  members  present  to  sing  a  complicated  mass. 
Six  or  eight  voices  could  readily  sing  the  chant,  while  many 
more  are  necessary  for  a  four- voice  mass — if  the  tenor  or  bass 
voices  were  missing,  the  singing  of  such  a  mass  would  ap- 
proach the  heroic. 

There  is  nothing  more  simple  than  the  chant.  Also,  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  chant.  It  is  the  ideal  church 
music.  To  inaugurate  the  chant  in  the  rural  parishes,  there- 
fore, is  the  logical  thing  to  do  in  order  to  have  success.  It 
removes  the  obstacles  and  difficulties,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  just  this  church  music  which  the  Church  desires 
to  be  sung.  Yes,  the  inauguration  of  the  chant  in  rural  parishes 
will  tend  to  make  secure  the  future  of  the  choir.  It  calls  for  no- 
immensity  of  voice  range  and  can  be  quite  readily  learned  by 
the  younger  element  of  the  parish.  Perhaps  some  will  say 
that  the  learning  of  the  rhythm,  so  necessary  in  the  singing  of 
the  chant,  is  a  highly  doubtful  task  for  the  rural  choir,  or 
congregation.  Let  us  not  stop  to  quibble  but  do  the  best  we 
can  under  the  conditions  and  circumstances,  which,  we  add  in 
j>assing,  are  neither  of  our  choosing  nor  making. 

Let  us  be  "  assured  that  it  is  possible  "  to  inaugurate  the 
chant.  Perseverance  and  continual  practise  will  bring  results 
in  good  time.  The  Gregorian  chant  has  been  transposed  into 
modem  notation  and  it  is  not  a  puzzle  to  the  rural  organist. 
In  conclusion,  we  repeat,  the  chant  is  the  hope  of  rural  choirs 
now  drifting  about  on  the  choppy  waters  of  operatic  composi- 
tions. Educate  the  choir  to  the  chant  and  you  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  choir  and  one  that  will,  certainly  in  time,, 
render  the  chant  quite  well.  It  is  the  liturgical  music,  more- 
over, not  only  the  means  of  rescuing  rural  choirs  from  diffi- 
culties. It  is  not  an  innovation,  as  the  writer  of  "  The  Reform 
in  Church  Music  "  writes.  "  It  is  simply  a  restoration  of  a 
neglected  practice,  a  reassertion  of  a  perpetual  liturgical  prin- 
ciple which  regulates  the  chant  of  the  Church  as  a  form  of 
prayer."  But,  aside  from  this,  the  inauguration  of  the  chant 
in  rural  parishes  will  appeal  most  to  those  who,  giving  the 
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matter  thought,  understand  that  it  is  a  sure  if  slow  cure  for 
the  ills  afflicting  the  musical  soul  of  so  many  of  our  rural 
parishes. 

William  Schaefers. 
Newton,  Kansas. 


THE  HYMNS  "HOLY  GOD"  AND  "GOD  OF  MIGHT". 

Qu.  I  am  enclosing  copy  of  a  hymn  "  God  of  Might "  which  we 
sing  in  our  church;  and  a  copy  of  "  Holy  God  "  which  is  sung  in 
the  neighboring  churches  and  at  the  Holy  Name  rally.  We  like  the 
words  and  melody  of  "  God  of  Might "  better  than  the  other. 
Would  you  say  which  is  preferable  or  approved  or  authorized,  as  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  uniformity?  F.  A.  K. 

Resp.  The  hymn,  "  God  of  might,  we  sing  Thy  praise  '*, 
is  such  a  rarity  in  our  hymnals  that  its  text,  given  in  a  leaflet 
enclosed  in  our  correspondent's  letter,  may  well  be  repro- 
duced here : 

God  of  might,  we  sing  Thy  praise; 
Lord,  we  hail  Thy  kingly  power; 
Trembling  earth  Thy  will  obeys, 
Highest  Angel,  lowest  flower: 
Birth  and  death  of  fleeting  time 
Limit  not  Thy  life  sublime. 

Aagel  armies  ever  sing, 

Cherub  fingers  sweep  the  lyre : 
Glory  to  the  deathless  King, 

Hymns  the  burning  seraph  choir; 
Ceaseless  voices  say  again : 
Holy  God,  forever  reign. 

Father,  to  Thy  name  divine 
Sacred  incense  daily  rises 
From  each  consecrated  shrine; 
Fervent  prayers  and  sacrifices 
Mount  majestic  to  Thy  Son, 
God  with  Thee  in  essence  One. 

It  is  clear  that  the  hymn  follows  the  trend  of  thought  in 
"  Holy  God,  we  praise  Thy  name  ".  The  hymns  are  rivals 
for   pK>pular  support.     Our   correspondent   declares   that   his 
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congregation  prefers  both  the  words  and  the  tune  of  "  God  of 
might "  to  those  of  "  Holy  God  ". 

Doubtless  the  *'  God  of  might  ",  which  has  appeared  in  vari- 
ous forms  with  appropriate  authorization,  may  be  considered 
sufficiently  "  approved  ",  both  as  to  words  and  as  to  melody. 
If,  however,  we  estimate  the  suffrage  of  hymnal  editors,  the 
"  Holy  God",  in  its  words  and  its  traditional  tune,  is/'  pre- 
ferred "  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  question  of  this  preference  is  not  a  matter  of  individual 
taste.  Taste  has  its  immemorial  privileges  and  its  sanctions  in 
the  proverbs  of  every  civilized  people.  Our  correspondent, 
recognizing  this  fact,  places  the  question  at  issue  on  the  proper 
basis  of  a  most  desirable  uniformity  of  practice. 

Considering  the  matter  in  the  light  of  this  desirable  uni- 
formity, we  find  that  "  Holy  God  "  already  holds  the  field 
against  its  competitor.  The  hymnals  give  it,  as  a  paraphrase 
of  the  Te  Deum^  almost  unanimously,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
"  God  of  might  ". 

The  great  argument  in  favor  of  uniformity  is  that  because 
of  it  everybody  who  attends  any  public  and  general  celebra- 
tion, no  matter  from  what  parish  or  locality  he  may  come,  is 
enabled  to  sing  a  common  hymn  of  praise  to  God.  No  matter 
how  much  preferable  some  other  hymn  may  be  in  respect  of  its 
words  or  its  tune,  whether  from  a  literary  or  a  hymnodal 
standpoint,  the  great  gain  of  uniformity  must  decide  the  choice 
of  a  hymn  to  be  sung. 

Objection  may  be  made  here  that  the  ''  Holy  God  "  has 
long  since  lacked  uniformity  in  its  singing.  The  words  are 
not  always  correctly  printed,  and  there  are  many  variations 
in  the  tune. 

This  objection  was  well-founded  in  res|>ect  of  the  words.  In 
the  first  stanza,  the  last  word  of  the  last  line  was  often  wrong, 
"  name "  being  substituted  for  "  reign  ".  In  the  second 
stanza,  "  singing  "  was  often  substituted  for  "  raising  ".  The 
errors  were  frequent  and  widespread.  The  most  recently 
printed  hymnals  (with  the  exception  of  the  5^.  Basil's  Hymnal, 
which,  even  in  its  revised  edition  of  191 8,  retains  the  errors) 
have  corrected  these  faults. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  "  God  of  might "  has  not  escaped 
variation.     It  is  even  more  open  to  the  objection  of  lack  of 
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uniformity.  Something  exceedingly  like  it  appears  in  the 
New  Hymn-Book  for  Church  and  School  (Benziger  Brothers, 
191 7>  page  42)  : 

Mighty  God,  we  sing  Thy  praise ; 
Homage  to  Thy  power  is  given, 
All  the  earth  Thy  will  obeys, 

Wondrous  are  the  works  of  Heaven. 
As  Thou  wert  before  all  time, 
So  Thou  dwellest  forever  sublime ! 

Hark,  the  voice  of  angel  throng, 

Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
Praising  Thee  in  endless  song, 
Honoring  Thee  in  mighty  hymn. 

Heaven  and  earth  to  Thee  shall  bow ; 
Holy,  holy.  Lord  art  Thou ! 

Something  like  it  appears,  again,  in  the  collection  of  hymns 
found  in  St.  Rita's  Treasury  (Pustet,  191 3,  page  255)  : 

Mighty  God,  we  worship  Thee, 

Lord,  we  praise  Thy  kingly  power ! 
Bowing  low  with  homage  free, 
At  Thy  voice  all  earth  doth  cower : 
Infinite  Thy  vast  domain, 
Everlasting  is  Thy  reign. 

Hark !    The  Angels'  proud  acclaim 

Through  the  halls  of  Heaven  ringing ; 
For  the  honor  of  Thy  name 

Bright  and  happy  choirs  singing. 
Hailing  Thee  with  one  accord : 
Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord ! 

Immediately  following  this  hymn  in  the  same  collection,  is 
the  hymn  *'  Holy  God  ".  The  singer  may  take  his  choice 
of  the  rivals. 

Turning  next  from  the  words  of  the  "  Holy  God  "  to  the 
tune,  we  find  the  variations  of  melody  very  striking,  and  such 
as  to  offer  not  a  little  confusion  when  people  of  different 
parishes  or  localities  attempt  to  sing  this  hymn.  That  is  al- 
most inevitable  in  the  case  of  any  popular  tune.  Mr.  Sonneck 
collected  many  variations  of  the  "  Star-spangled  Banner  ",  for 
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instance;  and  the  traditional  tune  of  "  Holy  God  "  dates  back 
to  Vienna  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  is  very  popular. 
We  might  well  expect  variations  to  creep  in.  Perhaps  with 
a  view  to  correcting  this  obvious  evil,  the  Rev.  L.  Bonvin,  S  J., 
following  the  example  set  by  Roesler's  Psallite  (St.  Louis, 
Herder),  gave  two  tunes  for  the  hymn  in  each  of  his  hymnals, 
the  Hosanna  (Herder,  1910,  Nos.  'j']  and  78)  and  the  Sursum 
Corda  (Herder,  191 1  :  No.  39  having  the  traditional  tune  set 
to  the  German  "  Groszer  Gott,  wir  loben  dich  ";  No.  123,  the 
other  tune  assigned  to  "  Holy  God,  we  praise  Thy  name"). 
We  judge  that  the  alternative  tune  was  little  used,  for  in  his 
C ante mus  Domino  (Herder,  1912,  No.  28)  only  the  traditional 
melody  is  given  to  the  "  Holy  God  ".  This  is  what  we  should 
naturally  expect,  since  the  life  of  a  hymn  very  largely  depends 
on  its  tune;  and  the  traditional  melody  of  "  Holy  God  "  is  ex- 
ceedingly popular,  not  alone  amongst  Catholics  (who  justly 
claim  its  authorship)  but  even  amongst  our  separated  brethren, 
who  have  set  it  to  many  different  hymns. 

Setting  up  a  rival  hymn  with  a  totally  different  melody  will 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  uniformity.  "  Holy  God  "  has  had 
predecessors  and  followers,  and  has  vanquished  them  all. 
Some  of  our  older  hymnals  gave  a  better  rhythmized  form  of 
Dryden's  sonorous  translation  of  the  Te  Deunt  ("  Thee,  Sover- 
eign God!  our  grateful  accents  praise")  in  the  hymn,  "  Thee, 
Sovereign  God,  we  grateful  praise  ".  Dry  den's  words  are 
given,  with  two  different  melodies,  in  Hoerner's  Manual  of 
Catholic  Melodies  (Baltimore,  1843).  A  new  translation  is 
given  in  Hacker's  Catholic  Hymnal  (New  York,  1920,  page 
300:  "Almighty  Lord,  Thy  praise  we  sing  ")  while  the  ''  Holy 
God  "  is  given,  with  its  traditio-nal  tune,  in  the  same  volume 
(page  305 ) .  It  seems,  then,  that  we  cannot,  even  if  we  would, 
get  away  from  Father  Walworth's  virile  words  and  the  popu- 
lar Vienna  tune  to  which  they  are  set. 

The  highly  desirable  uniformity  in  the  traditional  tune 
might  be  gained  if  the  Episcopate  of  America  should,  after 
the  fashion  set  by  the  Bishops  of  England  and  Wales,  issue 
an  authoritative,  although  not  an  obligatory,  hymnal  for  our 
dioceses. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
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OHANTS  IN  THE  VERNAOULAR  AT  LOW  MASS. 

Qu.  In  Catholic  Church  Music  by  R.  R.  Terry,  on  page  27,  is 
quoted  a  decision  by  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  (3880  Bisarchien. — 
Sardinia)  as  follows:  "Again  the  question  as  to  whether  hymns  in 
the  vernacular  in  honor  of  the  feast  or  mystery  are  to  be  permitted 
during  Mass.  The  answer  is :  *  In  Low  Mass — yes,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  bishop.  In  the  High  Mass  or  chanted  Mass — w<?"  (31 
January,  1896).  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary at  present  to  have  the  Ordinary's  permission  to  sing  hjnnns  in 
the  vernacular  at  Low  Mass.  J.  O. 

Resp.  The  decision  above  referred  to  is  correctly  quoted. 
But  in  order  to  interpret  its  obligation  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider it  in  harmony  with  its  context.  That  context  shows  it 
to  be  a  ruling  applicable  in  a  particular  case.  The  parish 
priest  of  Ozieri,  a  town  in  Sardinia,  obtains  the  bishop's  {>er- 
mission  to  ask  the  S.  Congregation  whether  he  may  resume  a 
custom  of  long  standing,  but  abolished  for  some  years  past, 
of  having  chants  in  the  vernacular  at  Low  Mass  in  honor  of 
the  saint  or  mystery  which  is  being  celebrated.  The  exact 
words  are:  "An  in  eadem  parochiali  ecclesia  a  fidelibus  intra 
Missam  cani  possint  juxta  antiquum  mo  rem,  a  nonnullis  annis 
interruptum,  preces  vel  hymni  lingua  vernacula  compositi  in 
honorem  Sancti  vel  Mysterii  cujus  festum  agitur?"  It  is 
evidently  an  exceptional  case,  in  which  the  parish  priest  asks 
permission,  with  the  consent  of  his  Ordinary,  to  resume  a 
custom,  ordinarily  lawful  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no  liturgical 
regulation  forbidding  it,  or  even  praiseworthy  because  fitting 
and  devotional.  The  bishop  assuredly  requires  no  extra- 
ordinary faculties  to  permit  such  custom.  But  this  lawful  or 
praiseworthy  custom  was  broken  off,  and  in  a  noteworthy  man- 
ner, for  a  number  of  years.  Evidently  there  had  been  some 
abuse  either  in  the  quality  of  hymns  chanted  or  in  the  manner 
of  the  chanting  which  caused  the  custom  to  cease  and  of  which 
the  episcopal  authority  was  obliged  to  take  note.  We  can 
readily  imagine  such  a  contingency  if  we  recall  what  is  the 
quality  of  hymns  occasionally  sung  at  low  masses  of  requiem 
or  marriage,  or  the  patriotic  expressions  of  thanksgiving  ser- 
vices by  choir  members  who  have  not  been  trained  to  a  proper 
appreciation  of  what  befits  Catholic  ritual.     In  the  case  men- 
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tioned,  the  bishop  is  evidently  reluctant  to  allow  a  resumption 
of  the  old  practice  on  his  own  responsibility.  But  he  allows 
the  case  to  be  referred  to  the  S.  Congregation,  knowing  that 
the  traditional  wisdom  of  the  organs  of  the  Church  will  find 
a  way  to  safeguard  the  resumption  of  the  practice  against  the 
old  abuse.  Accordingly  the  S.  Congregation  decides  that  the 
practice  may  be  resumed  with  the  permission  of  the  Ordinary, 
making  the  latter  at  the  same  time  aware  of  his  responsibility 
in  the  case. 

For  the  rest,  there  is  no  law  or  decree  preventing  the  singing 
of  suitable  hymns  in  the  vernacular  during  Low  Mass.  Hence, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  no  permission  need  be  asked  from 
the  bishop. 


THE  OATHOLIO  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

"  Sacerdos  Peoriensis  "  has  an  interesting  article  in  your 
October  number,  "A  Catholic  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ".  At 
one  time,  when  I  was  young,  I  was  a  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  his  idea.  I  made  many  efforts  to  introduce  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  among  the  laity.  At  my  own  expense,  I  dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  Missal  translated  into  English  among 
those  who  were  attending  daily  Mass.  I  secured  copies  of  the 
''  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  "  and  gave  them  to  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  our  Sodality.  It  was  not  long 
before  I  found  that  these  books  did  not  appeal  to  our  people. 
The  Manual  of  Prayers  as  a  popular  prayer  book  is  a  failure, 
notwithstanding  the  high  ecclesiastical  approbation  and  the 
extensive  advertising.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  converts, 
but  does  not  appeal  to  the  ordinary  Catholic.  At  least,  this  is 
my,  experience.  The  immense  sale  and  general  popularity  of 
Father  Lasance's  Prayer  Books  are  evidences  that  the  Catholic 
public  among  the  laity  want  such  books  of  devotion  and  the 
"  Sacerdos  Peoriensis  "  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  senti- 
mental and  oftentimes  maudlin  prayers  appeal  to  no  one.  I 
venture  to  say  that  a  book  modeled  on  the  Manual  of  Prayers 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  general  Catholic  laity,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  a  thing  is  most  desirable.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  is  not  more 
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popular  among  our  people.  Even  in  our  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries and  religious  communities,  the  same  condition  prevails 
to  some  extent.  Take  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  as  an 
example.  Instead  of  the  wonderful  orderly  and  majestic  pray- 
ers of  the  Church  in  her  liturgy  of  Prime  and  Complin,  senti- 
mental and  maudlin  prayers  without  order  are  used  by  our 
seminarians.  This  goes  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  popular  de- 
votion has  changed  from  former  ages  in  the  Church. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  beneficial  to  read  more  contri- 
butions on  this  important  subject.  The  ideas  of  "  Sacerdos 
Peoriensis  "  are  very  good,  but  how  are  we  to  help  our  people 
to  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  glorious  prayers  from  the 
Missal  and  the  Breviary,  when  the  tide  of  popular  devotion 
is  against  us? 

Senex. 


BEMABRIAGE  OF  PERSONS  EEOENTLY  BAPTIZED. 

I. 

Qu.  I  have  had  an  argument  about  a  matrimonial  case  which  I 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Review.  The  case  is 
this:  "A",  a  non-baptized  person,  marries  "B",  doubtful  whether 
baptized  or  non-baptized.  "B"  divorces  "A"  and  marries  again. 
"A"  in  the  course  of  time  takes  instruction  and  is  baptized  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  "A"  desires  to  marry  "C",  a  Catholic.  Suppos- 
ing nobody  could  be  found  to  swear  to  the  baptism  of  "B"  and  the 
church  of  "  B's  "  attendance  burned  together  with  the  records.  It 
would  then  be  impossible  to  prove  either  "disparitas  cultus  "  or  the 
natural  marriage  between  "A"  and  "B".  Would  there  be  a  canoB- 
ical  way  in  which  "A"  could  be  declared  free  to  marry  "C",  there 
being  no  other  impediments  whatever  between  "A"  and  "C"  ? 

II. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  party  in  the  following  case 
can  be  married,  and  what  is  the  requisite  procedure? 

Mary,  unbaptized,  was  married  to  John,  a  Protestant,  before  a 
minister  in  1913.  He  abused  her  and  finally  deserted  her.  Now  she 
has  been  baptized ;  has  got  an  absolute  divorce,  and  wishes  to  marry 
a  Catholic. 

Resp.  Cases  of  this  nature  are  to  be  decided  not  by  the 
pastor  "or  confessor,  but  by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  which 
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will  demand  further  data  than  are  submitted  by  our  corres- 
pondents. Since  the  marriages  actually  contracted  in  both 
instances  antedated  the  operation  of  the  Code,  their  validity  or 
invalidity  is  to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  previous  legis- 
lation. The  principles  governing  such  unions  have  been  but 
recently  discussed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  (Vol.  LXII, 
pp.  562  if.). 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  given  data,  the  contem- 
plated marriage  will  be  permitted,  if  only  it  can  be  proved  that 
A.  and  Mary  had  certainly  not  been  baptized.  Provided  the 
fact  of  their  non-baptism  can  be  thus  established,  it  matters 
little  for  practical  purposes  whether  their  former  marriage  was 
valid  or  not.  Could  evidence  be  furnished  to  prove  its  in- 
validity, the  course  would  be  clear.  Mere  statements,  such  as 
are  offered  by  our  correspondents,  do  not  supply  the  necessary 
evidence  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  invalidity.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  quite  impossible  to  secure  conclusive  evidence.  Let  us, 
therefore,  suppose  that  the  marriage  was  valid.  The  reason 
far  ralidity  would  then  be  based  on  the  non-baptism  of  both 
parties  to  the  contract.  Assuming  that  it  was  valid,  the  sub- 
sequent baptism  of  one  of  the  parties  entitles  such  a  one  to 
remarry  by  virtue  of  the  Pauline  Privilege  after  unsuccessfully 
making  the  necessary  interpellations,  or  obtaining  the  requisite 
dispensation  from  the  Holy  See  (Can.  1121-1123). 


REMARRIAGE  BEFORE  A  OIVIL  MAGISTRATE. 

Qu.  A  Catholic  lady  married  a  non- Catholic.  The  required  dis- 
pensation was  granted  and  the  ceremony  performed  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Church  for  mixed  marriages;  so  there  is  no  question 
about  the  validity  of  the  marriage.  The  couple  lived  together  ap- 
parently happy  for  some  time  and  a  child  was  born  to  them.  But 
dissensions  rose  and  after  three  years  they  were  separated  by  legal 
divorce  without  consultation  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Two  years 
later  they  were  again  reconciled  and  wished  to  live  together.  In- 
stead of  going  to  the  pastor  to  have  the  matter  attended  to  so  that 
the  marriage  would  be  recorded  in  court  according  to  law,  they  went 
to  another  city,  obtained  a  license,  and  were  remarried  by  a  civil 
magistrate.  Did  she  incur  excommunication,  and  is  she  to  be  treated 
as  one  that  attempts  marriage  without  the  presence  of  a  priest  ?  Or, 
since  they  were  really  married,  is  the  act  to  be  considered  as  a  merely 
legal  act  and  nothing  further  to  be  done  about  it? 


'/». 
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This  has  been  discussed  with  several  of  the  neighboring  pastors 
and  both  views  are  held.  What  manner  of  procedure  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  case? 

Resp.  According  to  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more (n.  124)  excommunication  reserved  to  the  Ordinary  is 
incurred  ipso  facto  by  those  who  dare  to  attempt  marriage 
( "  matrimonium  ausi  fuerint  attentare")  after  obtaining  a 
civil  divorce.  Although  not  contained  in  the  Code,  this  penalty 
is  still  in  force,  because  it  is  praeter,  not  contra  jus.  A  study 
of  the  terminology  employed  will  establish  the  following 
conclusions:  i.  The  clause  "ausi  fuerint"  shows  that  ignor- 
ance either  of  the  law  or  merely  of  the  censure,  provided  such 
ignorance  is  not  affected,  will  excuse  one  from  the  excom- 
munication (Can.  2229,  §  2).  2.  It  is  obvious,  likewise,  from 
the  phrase  "  matrimonium  attentare  "  that  the  penalty  affects 
married  people  only  who  essay  a  second  matrimonial  alliance 
while  disqualified  by  the  impediment  of  bond  {Hgamen) .  This 
interpretation  is  further  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  some 
diocesan  statutes  in  incorporating  this  provision,  have  added 
the  words  "  conjuge  superstite  ".  Consequently,  the  law  does 
not  apply  v.  g. :  (a)  If  the  former  marriage  had  been  invalid; 
(b)  should  the  marriage,  even  though  invalid,  take  place  after 
the  divorced  partner  has  died;  (c)  were  one  to  remarry  civilly 
the  same  partner  after  divorce.  In  none  of  these  instances  is 
there  question  of  marriage  conjuge  superstite.  The  additional 
consideration  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  before  a  civil 
official  does  not  alter  the  complexion  of  the  case.  Neither 
the  Code  nor  the  Baltimore  Councils  decree  censure  against 
those  who  thus  transgress  the  law  of  the  Church.  Since  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  diocesan  penal  law,  we  presume  that 
none  such  exists. 

We  shall  go  a  step  further  and  assume  that  the  ceremony 
had  been  witnessed  by  a  non-Catholic  clergyman  since  Pente- 
cost, 191 8.  Marriage  contracted  before  a  non-Catholic  min- 
ister, previous  to  this  date,  comes  under  the  law  of  the  Apos- 
tolicae  Sedis  (art.  i,  n.  i)  of  Pius  X  and  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  (n.  127).  Not  even  then,  in  our  opinion, 
would  the  censure  have  been  incurred.  The  legislation  deal- 
ing with  a  contingency  of  this  nature  is  thus  enunciated  by 
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Canon  2319,  §  i,  1°:  Catholics  who  enter  marriage  in  the 
presence  of  a  non- Catholic  minister  contrary  to  Canon  1063, 
§  I,  are  subject  to  excommunication  latae  sententiae  reserved 
to  the  Ordinary.  Now,  Canon  1063,  §  i  forbids  a  couple, 
even  when  a  dispensation  has  been  obtained  from  the  impedi- 
ment of  mixed  religion,  to  appear  also  either  personally  or  by 
proxy  before  a  non- Catholic  minister  as  minister  {uti  sacris 
addictum)  either  to  give  or  renew  consent.  In  explanation, 
we  may  add  that  the  acts  specifically  prohibited  are  the  giving 
and  renewal  or  ratification  of  matrimonial  consent  in  the 
technical  sense,  whether  valid  or  invalid.  Again,  the  pen- 
alty is  incurred  only  when  the  ceremony  is  regarded  as  a 
religious  ceremony.  This  appears  from  the  text  of  the  Canon 
cited,  uti  sacris  addictum.  Thus,  no  penalty  would  be  incurred 
in  those  places  where  the  civil  law  made  appearance  com- 
pulsory before  a  non- Catholic  minister  as  a  civil  official.  But 
here  in  the  United  States,  where  no  such  obligation  exists,  the 
presence  of  a  non-Catholic  clergyman  must  always  be  con- 
sidered a  religious  ceremony.  Still,  notwithstanding  what 
has  been  said,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  submitted  there 
was  no  renewal  of  consent  in  the  strict  sense,  the  parties  merely 
wishing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  civil  law  and 
thus  reestablish  the  legal  status  of  marriage  which  had  been 
swept  away  by  divorce.  However,  if  the  Catholic  party  really 
intended  a  genuine  renewal  of  consent,  we  believe  that  the 
censure  was  incurred,  unless  excused  conformably  with  Canon 
2229,  v.  g.  ignorance,  provided  not  crass,  either  of  the  law  or 
of  the  penalty. 


ANENT  THE  PRAOTIOE  OF  EMBALMING. 

Qu.  In  the  process  of  embalming  the  dead,  the  blood  is  forced 
out  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  as  the  embalming  fluid  is  pumped  in, 
with  the  result  that  from  ten  to  twenty  pints  of  the  once  vital  fluid 
of  the  body  have  to  be  disposed  of. 

The  procedure  of  undertakers  is  to  pour  this  blood  into  the  sewer 
through  the  toilet,  or  to  throw  it  on  the  ground  where  it  is  consumed 
by  the  farm  animals. 

Should  we  not  insist  in  placing  it  in  a  suitable  receptacle  and 
burying  it  with  the  body?  Has  the  Church  made  any  regulations 
regarding  the  embalming  of  its  members? 
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Resp.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  legislation 
of  the  Church  to  insist  that  the  blood  taken  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  body  of  our  Christian  dead  be  buried  with 
the  latter.  Whilst  there  is  no  specific  declaration  regarding 
the  blood  lost  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  dead  for  burial, 
the  decision  of  the  Holy  Office  regarding  the  disposal  of  parts 
amputated  from  the  body  may  be  held  to  apply  in  the  above 
case.  "  Quoad  membra  amputata  fidelium  baptizatorum  pro 
viribus  curent  ut  in  loco  sacro  sepeliantur."  ^  There  may  of 
course  arise  practical  difficulties  which  make  it  impossible  to 
bury  the  blood  with  the  body,  but  ordinarily  the  matter  could 
easily  be  arranged.  How  deeply  the  reverence  in  such  cases 
was  inculcated  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning  is  manifest 
in  the  care  of  the  early  Christians  to  gather  up  in  sponges  and 
flasks  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  This  was  not  done  in  order 
to  preserve  the  blood  as  relics,  since  that  was  for  a  long  time 
forbidden,  but  mainly  to  preserve  the  blood  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  from  being  deprived  of  sacred  burial. 
Prudentius  in  his  Peristephanon  (XI,  143-150)  beautifully 
alludes  to  this  sentiment  among  the  early  faithful,  as  they 
gathered  up  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  beloved  fellows 
together  with  their  blood,  in  order  that  it  might  be  buried 
with  the  sacred  rites  of  the  Church : 

Et  genua,  et  crurum  fragmina  nuda  legit. 

Palliolis  etiam  bibulae  siccantur  arenae, 

Ne  quis  in  infecto  pulvere  ros  maneat. 

Si  quis  et  in  sudibus  recalenti  aspergine  sanguis 

Insidet,  hunc  omnem  spongis  pressa  rapit. 

Nee  jam  densa  sacro  quidquam  de  corpore  silua 

Obtinet,  aut  plenis  fraudat  ab  exsequiis. 


PASTOR  AND  THE  EDUOATION  OF  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Qu,  I  have  been  taking  the  Queen's  Work  with  a  view  of  finding 
in  it  some  help  in  the  direction  of  the  young  women  of  my  parish. 
Father  Garesche  undoubtedly  stirs  a  new  spirit  in  the  sodality  life  of 
our  youth.  That  institution,  which  was  at  one  time  altogether  a 
society  for  young  men,  has  now  become  one  almost  exclusively  for 
women.    Still  I  fear  it  does  not  reach  deep  enough  to  counteract  the 

1  Deer.  S.  U.  I.,  3  August,  1897. 
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growing  spirit  of  independence — I  mean  an  unbecoming  mannish  in- 
dependence which  breeds  suffragettism — which  manifests  itself  even 
among  the  pupils  in  school.  A  superior  of  a  girls'  academy  recently 
said  to  me:  "  We  are  obliged  to  mitigate  our  discipline  if  we  want 
to  keep  the  children.  The  Sisters  must  put  up  with  all  sorts  of  self  - 
assertion,  not  to  say  impudence,  on  the  part  of  the  children;  be- 
cause the  parents  are  disposed  to  back  up  the  pupil  instead  of  re- 
proving them  when  we  are  obliged  to  correct  faults  in  their  daugh- 
ters. Formerly  we  had  absolute  control  over  the  children  while  they 
were  at  school.  Now  the  parents  demand  many  exemptions,  not  be- 
cause they  deem  it  necessary  but  because  the  children  want  it  and 
put  their  mothers  up  to  make  the  request.  In  the  boarding  school 
we  are  called  upon  to  let  the  girls  go  out  to  parties  and  sociables 
with  their  parents,  as  our  rules  insist  upon  this  precaution  in  any 
such  case.  But  we  find  that  the  elders  are  more  foolish  than  the 
young  people  in  that  they  allow  a  lack  of  reserve  and  intercourse 
which  would  have  shocked  our  most  liberal  mothers  in  the  past." 
Can  you  suggest  anything  in  the  way  of  enforcing  from  the  altar 
moral  discipline  in  the  home?  I  think  the  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance if  we  are  not  to  be  entirely  paganized  by  the  irreligious  and 
pagan  society  that  surrounds  us  and  which  we  are  prone  to  imitate. 

Resp.  There  are  remedies;  and  they  must  come  from  the 
altar  and  the  pulpit,  that  is  to  say  from  the  Church,  with  the 
aid  of  pastoral  vigilance  and  the  confessional  directing  the 
hearts  and  minds  of,  chiefly,  the  mothers  of  the  parish.  It  is  a 
marked  and  unaccountable  lack  in  our  church  organization 
generally  that  there  should  be  so  little  attention  given  to 
Societies  of  Christian  Mothers.  We  have  such,  here  and  there, 
attached  mostly  to  convents  of  nuns,  devoted  mainly  to  foster- 
ing the  spirit  of  associate  charity,  and  incidentally  promoting 
the  work  of  the  schools.  In  some  of  our  parish  churches  in 
the  large  cities  there  are  Confraternities  of  Christian  Mothers. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  German-speaking 
Catholics  under  the  guidance  of  religious  orders,  such  as  the 
Capuchins  and  Redemptorists.  Rarely  do  we  find  them  in 
the  parishes  of  seculars.  Yet  they  would  serve  as  a  powerful 
antidote  to  that  spirit  of  unruly  feminism  which  is  innocently 
fostered  by  the  propaganda  of  well-meaning  priests  who  seem 
to  think  that  women  should  do  what  the  men  are  inclined  to 
neglect.  There  is  a  world  of  strength  in  the  Catholic  woman 
who  has  been  led,  even  before  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
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the  marriage  bond,  to  realize  what  the  duties  of  wifehood  and 
motherhood  imply.  The  virus  of  evil  dispK)sitions  and  habit 
is  often  begotten  in  the  ill -regulated  association,  the  lax  and 
frivolous  notions  of  early  married  life,  with  its  preparatory 
want  of  all  serious  reflection  on  the  eve  of  the  solemn  espousals. 
If  the  young  woman  could  but  know  what  St.  John  the  Apostle, 
were  he  her  pastor,  would  tell  her  as  a  preparation  for  her 
nuptials,  namely  that  to  be  a  child  of  God  and  to  receive  Him 
in  Holy  Communion,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  demands 
a  disposition  which  is  "  non  ex  sanguinibus,  neque  ex  volun- 
tate  carnis,  neque  ex  voluntate  viri,"  but  as  far  as  possible  free 
from  mere  animal  passion,  she  would  then  and  there  bequeath 
to  her  future  offspring  the  gift  of  sanctity,  so  that  there 
would  be  less  of  the  natural  bent  to  frivolity  so  prominent  in 
the  youth  of  to-day.  The  mother,  realizing  her  responsibil- 
ity, would  become  endowed  with  virtue  from  on  high,  a  gift 
that  can  be  maintained  all  through  wedlock. 

We  hope  to  deal  with  the  subject  more  thoroughly  at  an 
early  date,  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Archconfraternity  of 
Christian  Mothers,  and  thank  our  correspondent  for  the  op- 
portunity which  his  query  has  induced. 


MABYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.     XIX. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China, 

March,  igzo. 

You  ask  about  lepers  here.  I  think  the  Yeungkong  section 
of  our  Mission  has  the  most  of  these  unfortunate  creatures. 
Within  a  six-mile  walk  of  Yeungkong  City  there  are  at  least 
several  hundred  lepers.  Up  to  the  present  revolution  here  a 
colony  of  lepers  was  "  supported  "  by  the  local  official.  They 
were  grouped  outside  the  city  in  a  barren  valley  between  the 
tomb-covered  hills.  They  had  to  go  several  hundred  yards  to 
a  little  brook  for  water.  The  Government  no  longer  gives 
them  any  allowance  and  they  line  the  byways  and  beg.  There 
is  a  rumor  that  the  Presbyterian  Mission  will  build  a  well  for 
them  within  the  lepers'  enclosure.  These  lepers  are  mostly 
men.     I  saw  only  two  women  among  them. 

Near  Pakuan,  which  is  twelve  miles  north  of  Yeungkong, 
are  several    dozen   shacks   erected   by   lepers  —  outside   the 
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market,  though  they  mingle  with  the  traders.  To  do  anything 
with  these  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  few  buildings  en- 
closed by  a  wall,  preferably  near  a  waterway  for  supplies.  The 
local  government  would  probably  give  a  grant  of  land.  It 
ought  to  include  several  acres  of  farm  land  for  a  truck  garden. 
This  might  have  to  be  bought,  as  all  arable  land  seems  to 
be  occupied. 

The  Government  in  peace  times  allotted  fifteen  cents  a  month 
to  each  leper  and  might  be  induced  again  to  give  the  same.  It 
is  not  sufficient.  I  think  $2.00  per  month  could  cover  living 
expenses  for  one  leper,  especially  if  there  were  a  truck  garden 
to  complement  the  bowl  of  rice. 

To  start  a  leper  asylum  would  require,  according  to  my 
figures,  the  sum  of  $13,500  for  the  first  year  and  $3,000  each 
succeeding  year.     I  am  figuring  on  one  hundred  lepers : 

Two  dormitories  and  a  messroom  for  100  lepers. .  .$10,000. 

A  truck  farm  of  several  acres 1,000. 

Yearly  board  for  100  lepers  at  $2.  per  month 2,500. 

First  year's  cost $13,500. 

The  city  of  Yeungkong,  business  men  and  officials,  would 
contribute  toward  this,  but  perhaps  only  enough  to  cover  other 
incidentals,  such  as  medicines  and  coffins. 

I  estimate  on  one  hundred  lepers  simply  as  a  basis.  I 
suppose  with  government  restriction  and  action  in  "  rounding 
them  up,"  the  number  would  be  three  or  four  hundred  in 
this  prefecture. 

It  looks  to  me  that,  while  at  present  neither  we  nor  the  Pres- 
byterians have  sufficient  men  to  devote  one  to  such  a  work, 
the  next  few  years  will  see  some  attempt  made  to  take  over 
an  asylum.  The  Protestants  already  have  the  field  in  the  one 
spot  near  the  city;  at  least  their  promise  of  a  well  and  their 
weekly  services  with  the  lepers  would  make  interference  on 
our  part  difficult,  not  to  say  indelicate  at  this  late  date,  un- 
less we  could  offer  better  accommodations  physically  to 
the  lepers. 

Needless  to  say,  if  the  hope  were  realized,  that  there  are 
six  young  men  over  here  who  would  like  the  job,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  at  the  Maryknolls  who  will  envy  the  lucky 
man. 
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It  is  quite  the  fashion  now  for  young  men  of  the  city  to  drop 
in  on  us  for  a  little  visit  now  and  then.  They  are  men  of  a 
new  generation  and  attractive,  with  the  gentle  manners  of  their 
fathers  and  an  etiquette  that  survived  the  revolution  and 
Republic.  They  have  kept  the  respect  shown  to  elders  that 
centuries  of  a  patriarchal  life  have  bred  in  China,  and  they 
show  good  taste  in  retaining  the  comfortable,  graceful  dress 
of  former  days  instead  of  aping  the  tight,  stiff  clothes  of 
Western  civilization. 

It  was  surprising,  too,  to  find  that  of  the  score  and  more  who 
come  to  visit,  none  of  them  are  smokers.  This  is  not  due  to 
Protestant  influence,  for  these  men  attend  the  public  schools; 
besides.  Protestantism  has  made  but  slight  inroads  here. 

They  are  not  like  the  flashy  youngsters  of  the  bigger  cities, 
most  of  whom,  at  least,  have  a  notion  that  they  must  flatter 
European  ways  and  decry  ther  own,  with  nervous  mannerisms 
of  some  foreign  friend,  a  scented  handkerchief,  and  neat  ankles 
that  wobble  awkwardly  in  Western  shoes.  These  seem  to  be 
unconscious  of  their  hands  and  consult  no  wrist  watch  as  they 
talk  with  you. 

And  yet  they  are  ambitious,  keen-witted,  and  eager  to  study, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  seem  to  study  with  an  aim  in  view  and 
are  not  simply  going  to  college  to  please  a  wealthy  parent. 
Not  that  they  are  bookworms.  Basketball  and  the  few 
national  games  are  part  of  their  life,  though  they  lack  the 
physique  of  a  "  letter  man  "  and  could  not  stand  the  daily 
work  of  our  Chinese  farmers. 

These  are  generalizations  that  might  not  stand  up  under 
rigid  searching,  but  they  are  true  enough  to  make  the  average 
Chinese  student  here  compare  favorably  with  his  Western 
classmate.  Their  home  life  may  be  quite  another  light,  but 
our  Catholic  students  burn  the  Mission  kerosene  as  faithfully 
as  any  **  prof  "  would  want. 

There  is  one  youngster  in  particular  who  was  more  than 
merely  inquisitive.  He  paid  frequent  visits,  carefully  timed 
for  our  convenience,  and  began  to  ask  some  questions  on  the 
Catholic  faith.  A  month  ago  he  asked  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  and  commenced  to  study  the  books  necessary.  Later, 
however,  he  announced  he  had  accepted  an  offer  to  go  to 
France  to  study  civil   engineering  at  the  prefect's  expense. 
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He  will  be  gone  six  years.  The  other  day  he  asked  wistfully 
for  Baptism.  His  probation  had  been  long  enough,  were  he 
to  remain  here  and  later  put  in  practice  the  life  he  learned 
from  books,  but  hardly  long  enough  for  one  who  is  leaving 
us.  Besides,  he  is  going  to  Catholic  France  and  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  introduce  him  to  Catholic  priests  in  Paris  and  they 
can  give  him  the  one  thing  necessary.  He  will  say  a  daily 
prayer  for  our  Mission  and  promises  to  write  to  us  frequently. 

Thank  God,  henceforth,  future  Catholic  Chinese  students  to 
America  will  find  a  Maryknoller  at  the  Golden  Gate  to  wel- 
come them.  And  it  means  much  to  a  young  man  who  in 
China  has  grown  up  to  feel  the  Catholic  Church  the  real 
centre  of  his  life. 

In  America  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  hold  the  Church  has  on 
her  children  in  China.  In  villages  and  towns  where  no 
theatre  or  moving-picture  house  claims  the  attention  of  the 
growing  boy,  he  finds  the  little  Catholic  chapel  a  strong 
attraction,  where  the  men  linger  after  night  prayers  and  the 
latest  news  of  bandits  is  discussed  before  the  bulging  eyes  of 
the  youngsters  until  they  separate  for  the  evening.  The  mis- 
sioner  is  a  constant  source  of  interest  with  his  incredible  tales 
of  Western  life  and  his  odd  and  awkward  way  of  handling 
chopsticks.  Transplanted  to  our  Western  soil,  the  Chinese 
young  man  is  chilled  by  our  Puritanic  atmosphere,  until  he 
kneels  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  sees  the  familiar  ritual. 

A  Chinese  priest  innocently  asked  one  day  were  there  any 
Catholics  in  Cincinnati.  A  Catholic  Chinese  had  gone  there 
and  in  his  ignorance  of  the  language  could  not  find  a  church, 
so  wrote  back  home  to  ask  for  information.  Luckily,  the 
Catholic  Directory  enabled  us  to  give  the  address  of  the  near- 
est church,  on  the  same  avenue  two  squares  away  from  wkere 
the  Chinese  was  living.  It  rejoiced  his  heart.  He  had  been 
fed  on  the  notion  that  America  is  Protestant  and  dared  not 
hope  to  find  a  Catholic  church  in  every  city. 

This  is  a  rare  case,  possibly,  yet  this  same  priest  says  that 
many  of  his  Catholics  have  migrated  to  America.  They  are 
fortunate  if  they  meet  a  welcome  there,  and  the  priest  who  finds 
them  out  will  be  edified  by  their  solid  faith. 

F.  X.  Ford. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  OONSEORATION  OF  A  OHUROH. 

Qu.  Has  there  been  any  recent  decree  directing  that  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  consecration  of  a  church  must  hereafter  be  celebrated  on 
the  date  of  consecration  and  not  at  some  other  time  which  the  bishop 
on  the  occasion  of  consecration  might  have  named?  One  of  our 
most  learned  priests  tells  me  that  this  change  has  been  made,  and 
acted  accordingly  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  consecration.  He 
tells  me  he  saw  this  decree  in  the  Review.  I  have  followed  this 
practice,  and  am  anxious  to  know  whether  it  is  justified. 

Francis  Sullivan. 

Resp.  The  Codex  Juris  Canonici  (canon  1167)  prescribes: 
"  Festum  consecrationis  ecclesiae  quotannis  celeb retur  ad 
normam  legum  liturgicarum  ".  The  "leges  liturgicae  "  are: 
The  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  a  church  is  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  date  on  which  the  consecration  took  place,  unless 
the  consecrating  bishop  in  ipsa  dediccUione  definitely  fixed  an- 
other date  which  thus  becomes  a  dies  fixa.  In  the  latter  case 
the  anniversary  may  not  be  altered  without  special  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites. ^  There  has  been 
no  change  in  these  decrees,  to  our  knowledge. 

In  some  dioceses  of  the  United  States  the  Ordinaries  have 
requested  the  Sacred  Congregation  to  appoint  one  day  of  the 
year  on  which  all  the  churches  in  the  diocese  which  are  con- 
secrated must  celebrate  together  the  anniversary  of  consecra- 
tion. If  this  is  the  case,  the  date  of  consecration  of  the  in- 
dividual church  is  no  longer  obligatory  but  replaced  by  the 
one  which  celebrates  the  anniversary  in  common  with  the  other 
churches  of  the  diocese. 


BINATION  AND  THE  OBLIGATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  CLERICAL 
FUND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Qu.  We  have  in  this  diocese  a  Clerical  Fund  Association,  the 
members  of  which  are  obligated  ex  justitia  to  say  three  Masses  for 
each  deceased  associate.  If  a  pastor  who  belongs  to  the  society 
binates  on  Sunday,  may  he,  after  offering  one  Mass  pro  populo,  say 
the  other  Mass  for  a  deceased  member?  A  Purgatorial  Society  based 
upon  the  "  titulus  caritatis  "  allows  its  members  to  offer  the  second 

'^Decret.  authent.,  1321  ad  3;  2719  ad  i;  3881  ad  5;  suffrag.,  Vol.  IV,  Deer., 
p.  340. 
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Mass  for  the  deceased;  but  can  the  same  privilege  be  extended  to 
societies  in  which  the  Masses  are  to  be  said  ex  justitia? 

Codex. 

Resp.  An  obligation  ex  justitia  to  say  Mass  for  the  de- 
ceased in  this  case  implies  that,  if  a  member  of  the  Association 
is  prevented  from  fulfilling  personally  the  obligation,  he  is 
bound  to  get  some  one  else  to  say  the  Mass  in  his  stead ;  or  that 
he  must  forgo  the  ordinary  stipend.  Under  such  conditions 
he  cannot  offer  this  Mass  for  the  deceased  member  of  the 
Association  if  he  binates  and  says  the  other  Mass  either  pro 
populo  or  in  consideration  of  a  stipend.  It  is  different  if  the 
Association  simply  binds  its  members  ex  caritate^  so  that,  if 
they  happen  to  be  ill  or  otherwise  prevented  from  saying  Mass, 
the  obligation  ceases. 

The  S.  Congregation  of  Council  decided  a  question  of  this 
kind  by  decree  of  14  September,  1878.  After  quoting  the 
Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV  forbidding  a  priest  in  case  of 
bination  to  accept  a  stipend  for  the  second  Mass,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  S.  Congregation  draws  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  ohligatio  ex  caritate  and  ex  justitia.  Ordinarily  a 
mutual  compact  between  members  of  a  voluntary  organization 
imposes  an  obligation  rather  ex  caritate  than  ex  justitia.  But 
where  the  statutes  define  the  obligation  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
ex  justitia  the  act  assumes  the  nature  of  a  duty  or  an  obligation 
like  that  which  rises  from  the  acceptance  of  a  stipend.  Hence, 
as  the  missa  pro  populo  is  equivalent  to  an  obligated  "  inten- 
tion ",  the  acceptance  of  another  obligation  ex  titulo  justitiae 
is  prohibited.^ 

1  Cf.  Acta  S.  Sedis,  Vol.  XI,  283. 
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MISCELLANEA  HYMNOLOGIOA. 

In  the  year  191 1  the  Rev.  Matthew  Germing,  SJ.,  printed 
an  unpretentious  brochure  entitled  Latin  Hymns.  In  its  thirty- 
six  pages  only  eighteen  of  the  most  prominent  hymns  were 
given,  together  with  a  very  brief  introduction  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  Aeterne  rerum  Conditor^  footnotes.  In  the  mid-year 
of  1920  the  author  presents  the  same  work,  very  much  enlarged 
in  scope.^  It  has  now  eighty-three  pages,  and  includes  forty- 
nine  hymns.     From  the  Introduction  I  quote : 

This  little  collection  of  hymns  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
some  idea  of  the  character, — the  form  and  content  of  sacred  Latin 
poetry.  Most  of  these  hymns  are  used  in  one  or  other  of  the  services 
of  the  Church,  and  it  is  surely  desirable  that  Catholic  students  should 
have  some  acquaintance  with  them.  A  few  non-liturgical  composi- 
tions have  been  added,  nearly  all  selected  from  that  vast  treasury  of 
sacred  poetry  written  during  the  period  beginning  with  St.  Ambrose 
and  closing  with  the  rise  of  Humanism.  ... 

There  is  one  great  advantage  that  the  hymns  have  over  the  other 
Latin  literature  of  the  school  room:  they  are  Christian,  and  "Chris- 
tian is  a  better  word  than  Augustan.  For  inspiring  and  elevating 
thought,  and  for  vigor,  harmony,  and  simplicity  of  language  the 
hymns  are  better  than  any  Augustan  Odes." — March,  Latin  Hymns ^ 
Preface. 

The  author  develops  skilfully  this  real  superiority  of  the 
Latin  hymns  over  the  Augustan  odes  in  an  interesting  and  con- 
vincing fashion.  The  Introduction  is  followed  by  a  brief  but 
adequate  Bibliography.  The  hymns  are  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient notes  and  excellent  comment.  Altogether,  the  little 
volume  ought  to  meet  with  zealous  welcome  in  our  Catholic  col- 
leges and  seminaries.  Indeed,  priests  as  well  would  find  it 
possible  to  spend  an  occasional  happy  hour  in  reading  over, 
with  studious  intent,  the  oft- repeated  lines  of  many  hymns 
treated  here;  for  the  notes  are  enlightening  and  the  comment 
does  not  lack,  on  occasion,  a  pleasant  play  of  humor.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  symbolism  of  the  cock  in  Aeterne  rerum 
Conditor  is  thus  treated  (page  10)  : 

^  Matthew  Germing,  S.J.,  Latin  Hymns,  Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Loyola  University  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.     1920. 
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No  doubt,  both  the  literal  and  the  spiritual  meaning  is  intended. 
The  cock  was  taken  as  a  symbol  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  It 
was  a  heathen  notion  that  the  lion  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  a 
cock:  gallum  noenu  (=  non)  queunt  rabidi  contra  constate  leones 
inque  tueri. — Lucretius  IV,  710  seq.  And  St.  Ambrose:  leo  gallum 
et  niaxime  album  veretur.  Cuvier  tried  the  experiment  by  putting  a 
cock  into  a  lion's  cage,  with  the  result  that  the  lion  ate  up  the  cock. 
With  Christians,  Satan  is  the  roaring  lion,  who  is  vanquished  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God.  The  mystical  meaning  of  the  chanti- 
cleer's crowing  is  thus  easily  accounted  for.  A  supposed  fact  in  the 
natural  order  was  made  to  symbolize  a  real  fact  in  the  spiritual  order. 

The  lion  ate  the  cock,  naturally  enough ;  but  the  symbolism 
founded  on  a  supposed  fact  of  natural  history  remains  undis- 
turbed. It  is  surely  a  wise  thing  to  arm  students  with  this 
distinction,  which  becomes  necessary  again  in  the  Adoro  te 
devote y  line  21  (p.  70)  : 

The  pelican  was  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  supposed  to  nourish  her  young,  in  case  of  need,  with  her 
own  blood. 

The  little  volume  includes  short  notices  of  the  various  Latin 
composers  of  the  included  hymns,  and  closes  with  an  admirable 
estimate,  illustrated  by  examples,  of  the  work  of  revision  of 
the  old  accentual  verse  in  the  interests  of  classical  metre. ^ 


In  her  "  Notes  on  a  Few  Old  Catholic  Hymn  Books  "  in  the 
the  Records  ^  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society, 
Miss  Campbell  calls  attention  to  various  hymnals  that  used 
secular  melodies  for  sacred  texts.  Thus  the  1805  volume  set 
the  Regina  Coeli  to  Purcell's  "  Come  dance  upon  these  yellow 
sands".     Of  the  1850  volume  she  says:  "  The  music  selected 

2  That  "  Church  Latinity  "  is  a  good  medium  for  learning  Latin  seems  to  be 
the  thought  behind  a  little  brochure  (60  pages)  published  in  19 13  by  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago.  It  is  entitled:  "A  Collection  of  Latin 
Hymns  and  Psalms  with  Selections  from  the  Liturgies  of  the  Church.  By 
Harold  Whetstone  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Late  Professor  of  Latin,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity." The  hymns  included  are  eight  in  number :  Adeste  Fideles,  Cantemus 
Cuncti,  Veni  Creator,  Hora  Novissima  (a  selection),  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus, 
Stabat  Mater  (the  Dolorosa  and  the  Speciosa),  and  the  Dies  Irae.  There  are 
ten  psalms,  the  Beatitudes,  the  Pater  Noster,  Magnificat,  Benedictus,  Nunc 
Dimittis,  etc.  There  are  no  notes  or  comments ;  only  the  Latin  texts  are 
given. 

8  June,  1920,  pp.  129-143. 
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was  of  a  wide  range,  and  the  popular  secular  airs  of  the  day 
were  occasionally  called  into  requisition."  The  hymn  after 
Communion,  "  What  happiness  can  equal  mine?  "  was  set  "  to 
the  familiar  air  "  known  as  "  Days  of  Absence  " ;  the  melody 
of  **  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone  "  was  used  for  "  Take  me 
my  Jesus  to  heav'n";  that  "plaint  of  a  disconsolate  lover", 
entitled  "  I'll  hang  my  harp  on  a  willow  tree",  was  used  for 
"  Hail  Mary,  Queen  and  Virgin  pure  " ;  the  air  of  "  Life  let 
us  cherish  "  was  thought  proper  for  "Ah,  Mary  my  Mother, 
thou  friend  of  my  bosom  "  ;  "  Hail  to  the  Mistress  of  the  skies  " 
was  set  "  to  a  pretty  melody  which  was  a  favorite  in  the  public 
schools  ",  the  "  Happy  Land,  happy  Land  ",  and  "  quite  a 
number  of  other  melodies  set  to  the  words  of  hymns  bear  traces 
of  their  secular  origin." 


In  more  recent  years,  the  effort  of  musical  editors  of  our 
hymnals  has  been  directed  toward  elimination  of  this  im- 
propriety. If  the  history  of  our  hymnody  had  been  written, 
however,  editors  who  thus  strove  after  better  things  would  not 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  laboriously  adapting  a  new  melody 
to  sacred  words  which,  originally  set  to  a  secular  melody,  re- 
quired occasional  enlargement  of  the  metre.  For  instance. 
Hymn  No.  16  in  Dr.  Cummings's  volume^  ("When  our 
Saviour  wished  to  prove  ")  was  written  by  him  in  order  to  fit 
the  melody  of  Franz  Abt's  Agathe  (more  familiarly  known 
to  Americans  in  its  English  dress,  "  When  the  swallows  home- 
ward fly").  Endeavoring  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  this 
melody.  Dr.  Cummings  lengthened  rhythmically  the  last  line 
of  each  stanza: 

When  our  Saviour  wished  to  prove 
All  the  fulness  of  His  love, 
He  gave  us  ere  life  was  spent 
The  thrice  Holy  Sacrament. 
It  is  here  His  burning  Heart 
Would  to  all  its  flames  impart ; 
Thus  He  speaks  with  love  divine, 
Give  me,  oh  give  me  that  heart  of  thine. 

*  Cf.  A  Forgotten  American  Hymnodist  in  Catholic  Historical  Review,  Tuly» 
1915. 
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Any  one  who  tries  to  sing  these  words  to  the  melody  of  Abt's 
song  will  understand  why  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is  out  of 
rhythm  with  the  others.  Dr.  Cummings  merely  met  here  a 
musical  necessity  for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  a  metri- 
cal value. 

Now  in  St.  Basil's  Hymnal,  the  De  La  Salle  Hymnal,  the 
Catholic  Youth's  Hymn  Book,  and  the  American  Catholic 
Hymnal,  original  tunes  are  set  to  these  words,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  an  unrhythmical  last  line. 
But  in  all  these  hymnals  that  unrhythmical  last  line  is  carefully 
provided  with  an  appropriate  number  of  notes.  If  the  editors 
had  been  aware  of  the  original  musical  setting  to  be  found  in 
the  third  part  of  Dr.  Cummings's  volume,  they  would  immedi- 
ately have  understood  why  so  cultured  an  adept  in  metre  had 
committed  such  a  glaring  metrical  solecism,  and  would  have 
altered  the  line  to  make  it  conform  with  the  metre  of  the  new 
tunes  they  desired  to  set  to  the  words. 

The  moral  is,  that  a  recourse  to  original  sources  is  always 
advisable.  As  the  hymn  now  stands  in  our  hymnals,  its  last 
line  is  highly  aggravating  to  the  rhythmical  sense  of  the  reader. 
Almost  any  reformation  of  the  line  would  be  better  than  its 
present  shaping.  I  suggest  one  substitution  off-hand :  *'  O 
give  me,  child,  that  heart  of  thine." 


It  is  delightful  to  hear  children  singing  hymns  at  the  daily 
"  school  Mass  "  and  at  the  special  Mass  provided  for  them  on 
Sunday.  Children  of  a  larger  growth  could  profit  by  a  similar 
custom.  Unfortunately,  while  much  is  said  and  written  on 
this  subject,  congregational  singing  does  not  seem  to  be  making 
much  headway.  One  of  its  many  values  would  be  the  gradual 
interest  it  would  excite  with  the  corresponding  abatement  of 
"  disti actions  "  in  the  minds  of  the  worshippers.  This  wander- 
ing want-wit  attitude  is  not  confined  to  children  or  to  the 
savages  of  whom  Father  Rasles  wrote  to  his  nephew.  A  mis- 
sionary in  Nouvelle  France,  he  found  the  singing  of  hymns 
most  serviceable,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  most  severe  mission- 
ary exactions  he  went  to  the  trouble  of  composing  the  hymns : 

All  my  converts  come  twice  a  day  to  church;  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  hear  Mass,  and  for  night  prayers,  which  we  say  at  the 
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hour  of  sunset.  As  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  imagination  of  savages, 
who  are  easily  distracted,  I  have  composed  prayers  and  hymns  which 
they  repeat  or  sing  during  the  holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  w^hich 
instruct  them  how  to  enter  into  its  spirit. —  (From  Lettres  curieuses 
et  edijiantes,  vol.  6,  p.  127.) 

In  his  work  on  The  Ministry  of  Preaching^"  Bishop  Dupan- 
loup  points  to  the  great  opportunity  offered  to  the  pastor  of 
souls  by  the  custom  of  hymn-singing.  If  he  take  advantage 
of  that  opportunity,  "  the  pastoral  message  may  make  itself 
heard  with  great  result,  with  more  results  even  than  in  the 
greatest  sermons  " : 

First.  There  is  no  parish  where  the  people  do  not  sing  hymns 
during  catechising,  during  retreats,  at  the  meeting  of  brotherhoods. 
It  would  be  very  useful  sometimes  to  paraphrase  these  hymns,  that  is 
to  say,  at  least  so  far  as  the  couplets  which  lend  themselves  most  to 
this,  and  to  make  some  edifying  reflections  upon  them.  My  own  ex- 
perience authorizes  me  in  recommending  this  paraphrasing  as  a  thing 
from  which  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

Paraphrasing  is  really  a  kind  of  preaching,  but  short,  spirited, 
convincing.  It  is  based  on  the  singing,  it  explains  what  has  been 
sung,  and  makes  it  better  understood;  and  the  singing  in  its  turn 
makes  the  verse  paraphrased  better  understood,  when  the  people  take 
it  up  again  after  the  paraphrase,  which  ought  always  to  be  done 
with  the  most  striking  couplets.  Thus  the  Word  of  God  enters 
more  deeply  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  auditors,  and,  by  the 
support  which  the  singing  and  the  paraphrase  lend  in  turn  to  each 
other,  makes  upon  pious  souls  very  deep  impressions.  How  many 
times,  in  Catechisms,  have  I  not  seen  these  simple  paraphrases  of 

5  Transl.  Eales  (London,  1890),  p.  138. — The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for 
March,  1920,  has  an  article  on  "  Our  Silent  Congregations "  in  which  the 
writer,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  McNarr,  suggests  for  the  Prayers  after  Mass,  and 
especially  for  the  Salve  Regina  therein  enshrined,  a  treatment  by  the  priest 
similar  to  that  which  Bishop  Dupanloup  recommended  for  congregational 
hymns.  The  text  should  be  explained,  its  devotional  contents  illustrated,  its 
meaning  expounded :  "  Explain  to  the  people  that  these  prayers  are  supposed 
to  be  recited  aloud  alternately  by  priest  and  people.  Appeal  to  them  to  raise 
their  voices  to  honor  the  Mother  of  God  in  the  *  Hail  Mary '  and  '  Hail,  Holy 
Queen  '.  Point  out  to  them  the  tender  beauty  of  this  latter  prayer,  with  its 
plaintive  appeal  of  the  poor  banished  children  of  Eve  to  her  whom  they  greet 
as  *  our  life,  our  sweetness,  and  our  hope '.  But,  and  this  is  a  most  important 
point,  let  the  prayer  be  recited  by  the  priest  so  slowly  as  to  render  it  possible 
for  the  people  to  recite  it  with  him.  ...  It  must  be  broken  up  into  sections  by 
an  adequate  number  of  breathing  spaces,  with  which  the  people,  following  the 
priest,  will  very  soon  become  familiar.  In  some  places  the  custom  prevails  of 
priest  and  people  reciting  the  Salve  in  alternate  sections  or  verses,  and  it  seems 
a  very  beautiful  and  devotional  method,  which  might  with  advantage  be  more 
generally  adopted." 
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hymns  produce  extraordinary  emotions,  both  in  the  children  and 
upon  their  relatives!  They  were  visibly  touched;  tears  ran  from 
their  eyes,  and,  when  they  took  up  again  the  paraphrased  couplet, 
what  they  were  feeling  in  their  souls  betrayed  itself  by  the  more 
lively,  more  tender,  more  vehement,  or  more  resolute  accent  that 
their  voices  took,  according  to  the  varying  senses  of  the  words.  It 
was  plain  that  they  understood  and  sympathized,  that  their  hearts 
and  feelings  entered  into  the  words  and  into  the  singing,  and  that 
the  grace  of  God  was  there  also :  In  gralia  cantantes  in  cordibus  Deo. 


Allowing  for  the  different  uses  and  purposes  of  hymns  in 
Catholic  services  and  in  those  of  Protestant  churches,  the  fol- 
lowing observations,®  representing  a  very  recently  uttered 
point  of  view,  may  be  of  interest : 

With  regard  to  the  element  of  praise,  we  must  remind  ourselves 
that  the  hymnal  is  a  store-house  of  religious  experience  to  be  skil- 
fully employed  to  reproduce  similar  experiences  of  God.  It  comes 
next  to  the  Bible  in  this  regard,  and  deserves  careful  study.  Almost 
all  existing  collections  should  be  gone  over  by  a  minister  to  place 
the  bad  poetry,  bad  theology  and  bad  religion  in  them  on  an  index 
expurgatorius  of  hymns  that  should  not  be  sung,  and  to  cull  tunes 
that  are  unsingable  by  his  people  and,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be  sung 
by  any  devout  people.  .  .  .  Music  must  be  measured  not  by  a  purely 
aesthetic  standard,  but  by  its  religious  effects ;  and  we  cannot  forget 
the  words  Kipling  has  put  on  the  strings  of  his  banjo: — 

And  the  tunes  that  mean  so  much  to  you  alone — 

Common  tunes  that  make  you  choke  and  blow  your  nose. 

Vulgar  tunes  that  bring  the  laugh  that  brings  the  groan — 
I  can  rip  your  very  heartstrings  out  with  those. 

A  minister  should  steadily  increase  his  congregation's  repertory  of 
hymns  until  three  or  four  hundred  at  least  are  in  annual  use.  He 
should  note  in  the  hymnal  he  keeps  in  his  study  the  date  when  each 
hymn  is  sung,  to  guard  himself  f  rotn  too  constant  employment  of  his 
favorites,  and  to  help  him  to  extend  the  range  of  the  religious  ex- 
periences of  his  people.  .  .  .  Hearty  congregational  singing  fuses  a 
company  of  worshippers  as  almost  nothing  else.  Such  singing  is 
best  led  by  a  chorus  choir,  and  most  poorly  led  by  a  quartette.  .  .  . 
The  main  duty  of  every  choir  is  to  lead  the  singing  of  the  whole 
congregation;  organist  and  singers  fail  when  any  of  the  worship- 
pers present  are  not  drawn  out  of  themselves  sufficiently  to  be  shar- 
ing in  thought,  heart,  and  with  as  much  voice  as  they  can,  in  the 
common  praise. 

^  CofiFm,  In  a  Day  of  Social  Rebuilding  (pp.  82-3).  Yale  University  Press. 
1917. 
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A  correspondent  writes  me  from  Edmonton,  Canada,  apropos 
of  the  article  on  "Altered  Hymns  "  in  the  Review  of  Sep- 
tember,  1920: 

With  regard  to  "  Holy  God  ",  might  I  suggest  a  further  emenda- 
tion? The  word  "Infinite"  is  a  stumbling-block,  variously  pro- 
nounced 

In-fye-naite 

In-fin-nitt 

In-fi-naite. 
Could  not  the  word  "Botmdless"  be  substituted?     To  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  London   street  arab,   it  does  not   admit   of   being 
*'  nucked  abaht  wiv  ". 

And  could  it  not  be  suggested  that 

( 1 )  the  last  lines  should  not  be  ponderously  repeated, 

(2)  the  hymn  sometimes  be  sung  on  occasions  which  would 
permit  of  more  than  one  verse? 

If  "  boundless  "  were  substituted  for  "  infinite ",  the  line 
would  also  require  a  further  syllable,  and  migfht  read  thus: 
"  Boundless  is  thy  vast  domain  ".  Considering  the  chaotic 
state  in  which  our  hymnody  now  finds  itself,  we  should  hesitate 
to  recommend  any  change,  however  desirable  in  itself,  which 
would  cause  still  further  amplification  of  the  "57  varieties" 
of  our  textual  and  musical  treatment  of  popular  hymns.  The 
time  is  doubtless  approaching  for  a  "  general  meet ",  a  con- 
vocation of  Catholic  musicians,  choirmasters,  hymnal  editors, 
to  discuss  tunes  and  to  adopt  measures  for  attaining  a  unique 
form  for  certain  popular  ones  or  mayhap  for  compassing  their 
total  rejection ;  or  a  Bishop's  Committee,  to  consider  both  texts 
and  tunes,  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bishop's  Com- 
mittee that  formulated  the  draft  of  the  texts  for  use  in  The 
Westminster  Hymnal. 

With  respect  to  the  second  suggestion,  my  own  experience 
is  that  at  least  two,  sometimes  three,  of  the  stanzas  of  **  Holy 
God ' '  are  sung  whensoever  the  hymn  is  sung  at  all.  And  as 
to  the  omission  of  the  repetition — a  suggestion  with  which  I 
am  in  thorough  accord — the  "  general  meet "  or  some  common 
authorized  organ  for  the  expression  of  a  common  Episcopal 
view  on  the  subject  would  have  to  take  the  matter  up  and 
make  a  common  and  universal  form  of  singing  the  hymn  thus 

P-"^^'^^"^'"-  ,  H.  T.  Henry. 

Catholic  University  of  Arnerica. 
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OOMMENTARIUM  IN  OODIOEM  IURI8  OANONIOI  ad  nsnm  scholarum. 
Lib.  I.  Normae  Generales.  Lectiones  quas  alnmnis  Oollegii  Brig- 
nole-Sale  pro  Missionibus  exteris  habuit  Sac.  Guidus  Oocchi,  6.  M. — 
Taurinorum  Augustae  :  Petri  Marietti  Editoris  Sumptibus  et  Typis. 
1920.     Pp.205. 

OOMMENTARIUM  OODIOIS  lURIS  OANONIOI.  Lib.  IV.  De  Pro- 
cessibus.  Auctore  P.  losepho  Noval,  O.P.  Pars  I.  De  ludiciis, — 
Angustae  Taurinorum  et  Romae  :  Sumptibus  et  typis  Petri  Marietti. 
1920.     Pp.  624. 

OOMMENTARIUM  TEXTUS  lURIS  OANONIOI.  Liber  III.  De  Rebus. 
Pars  I.  De  Sacramentis.  Oum  Declarationibus  usque  ad  diem  2 
Aug.  1920.  Accedit  duplex  Appendix :  De  relativis  poenis  ex 
Libro  V.  De  Formulis  facultatum  S.  0.  de  Prop.  Tide.  Auctore  Fr. 
Alberto  Blat,  O.P.— Romae  :  Typogr.  Pontificia.     1920.     Pp.  807. 

Of  these  three  commentaries  on  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law,  the 
first  is  introductory.  It  covers  the  initial  titles,  explaining  the 
eighty-six  canons  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  These  deal  with 
fundamental  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence,  giving  a  definition  and  a 
brief  history  of  Canon  Law,  its  gradual  development  and  applica- 
tion, the  rules  of  interpretation,  and  the  various  methods  by  which  it 
is  promulgated.  The  author's  system  of  exposition  is  what  is  known 
in  the  schools  of  theology  as  "  scientifico-practica ".  The  author 
thus  explains  his  object  in  writing:  "(1)  praemisso  synthetico  ex- 
amine titulorum  et  singulorum  capitum,  ita  ut  ictu  oculi  facillime 
introspicias  ordinem  et  materiam  canonmn;  (2)  traditis  praeviis 
necessariis  notionibus,  definitionibus,  principiis  materiam  illustran- 
tibus;  (3)  ipso  Codicis  ordine,  ac  titulorum  capitumque  serie  ser- 
vata;  (4)  admissa  analysi  ampliori  pro  praecipuis  canonibus,  minori 
vel  summaria  pro  aliis;  (5)  deductis  practicis  et  necessariis  scitu 
conclusionibus,  resultat  id  quod  vocari  posset  '  Institutiones  Juris 
Canonici  ad  normam  Novi  Codicis '."  As  an  experienced  and 
methodical  teacher,  he  arranges  his  matter  in  a  form  which  appeals 
at  once  to  the  student  by  its  logical  simplicity.  His  chief  authorities 
are  D'Annibale,  De  Luca,  Bucceroni,  Noldin,  Bargilliat,  Vermeersch, 
Wemz,  and  Maroto.  These  are  cited  in  the  text  and  guarantee  a 
safe  precedent  where  there  is  question  of  traditional  interpretation. 
In  the  deductions  which  he  is  obliged  to  make  under  the  changed 
legislation  he  applies  sound  logic.  Hence  the  manual  will  readily 
serve  as  a  reliable  text  in  the  class-room  of  fundamental  Canon  Law. 
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The  other  two  works  are  from  the  pens  of  professors  of  Canon 
Law  in  the  Dominican  International  Seminary  at  Rome,  known  as 
the  Angelico.  These  voltmies  to  a  certain  extent  supplement  each 
other.  Fr.  Albert  Blat,  who  a  little  over  a  year  ago  published  his 
section  of  the  Conmientary  entitled  De  Personis,  together  with  the 
chapters  from  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Code  De  Relativis  Poenis,  here 
takes  up  the  exposition  of  the  third  Book,  De  Rehus  —  that  is  the 
canons  which  deal  with  the  sacraments  and  sacramentals.  In  the 
seven  hundred  pages  devoted  to  this  important  subject  the  author 
discusses  the  great  channels  of  grace  from  both  the  dogmatic  and 
the  moral  viewpoints.  In  each  section  a  number  of  canons  is  so 
grouped  together  as  to  offer  material  for  analysis  in  the  form  of  a 
schema  which  precedes  the  discussion.  The  connexion  is  then  ex- 
plained with  the  motives  of  their  ordering.  Each  term  is  separately 
defined.  Then  follow  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
canon  to  various  conditions.  Apart  from  the  argument  of  cases,  such 
as  are  proposed  in  moral  theology,  the  present  volume  satisfies  all  the 
normal  requirements  of  a  moral  treatise  De  Sacramentis.  Fr.  Blat 
shirks  no  difficulty,  and  avoids  exaggeration  of  statement.  In  the 
citation  of  authorities  he  confines  himself  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  to  the  synodal  decrees  of  the  Church. 

We  mentioned  above  the  volume  of  Fr.  Blat  in  which  he  discusses 
the  principal  canons  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Code.  That  part  dealt 
with  delinquencies  of  persons.  In  the  volume  before  us  we  find  dis- 
cussed that  portion  of  the  fifth  book  which  treats  De  delictis  contra 
religionem.  In  the  latter  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  things,  and 
in  particular  with  the  sacramental  acts.  Thus  the  whole  treatise  De 
Sacramentis  is  suitably  rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  canons  2320 
to  2356.  These  deal  with  Delicta  contra  SS.  Eucharistiam  as  re- 
gards both  the  assumption  of  the  ministerial  power  and  the  exercise 
of  it  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Under  this  head  come  likewise  the  cases 
of  abuse  in  the  matter  of  stipends  and  indulgences.  Akin  to  this  is 
the  title  De  delictis  in  administration e  ac  stcsceptione  ordinum ;  like- 
wise the  administration  of  Confirmation  without  authority,  the  exer- 
cise of  jurisdiction  in  the  confessional,  the  question  of  denunciation 
in  casu  sollicitationis,  the  obligation  and  violation  of  the  sigillum,  the 
use  of  simony  and  the  incurring  of  censures  on  account  of  unlawful 
matrimonial  alliances.  In  a  second  Appendix  the  author  comments 
on  the  Formulae  of  the  S.  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  giving 
those  for  obtaining  special  faculties  from  the  Holy  See,  that  is  to 
say  such  as  are  not  included  in  the  general  law.  With  this  treatise 
the  most  important  part  of  the  Code  has  been  explained  by  our 
author.  The  parts  that  are  to  complete  the  work  are  the  General 
Introduction  and  the  portions  of  the  Liber  de  Rebus  not  included 
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in  the  tract  De  Sacramentis.  These  deal  with  de  Locis  Sacris,,  de 
Divini  Verhi  Praedicatione,  and  de  Beneficiis.  The  chapters  on  the 
liturgical  rules,  taken  from  the  first  book,  must  also  be  added. 

Different  both  in  content  and  method  is  the  commentary  by  Fr. 
Noval.  It  treats  of  canons  1572-1998  (De  ludiciis)  which  form 
the  first  part  of  the  fourth  book  De  Processibus.  In  the  preliminary 
title  the  author  discusses,  under  the  caption  Expodtio  ruhricae,  the 
nature,  order,  origin  and  development  of  judicial  processes  in  the 
Church.  Each  canon  is  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  text,  which 
explains  its  terms,  its  bearing  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  The 
matter  is  presented  in  the  didactic  form  of  question  and  response,  as 
is  the  manner  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  In  this  way  the  section  De 
Ittdiciis  in  genere  answers  and  discusses  the  various  questions  of 
competency  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  eccle- 
siastical tribunals,  the  qualifications  and  authority  of  the  judges,  of 
the  auditors,  notaries  and  other  officials.  As  the  tribunals  are  those 
of  first  and  second  instance,  the  questions  of  appeal,  the  functions 
of  the  higher  courts,  the  Roman  Rota,  the  Apostolic  Signatura,  and 
the  delegated  tribunals,  follow  in  order.  Next  we  have  the  expo- 
sition of  judiciary  discipline,  the  functions  of  the  chief  participants 
in  ecclesiastical  trials,  the  modes  of  procedure,  of  citing,  interro- 
gating; the  part  of  witnessing,  etc.  The  difficult  matter  dealing 
with  presumption,  intervention,  repudiation,  is  minutely  explained 
by  reference  to  older  canons  and  decisions.  Finally  there  are  the 
forms  of  giving  and  applying  the  verdict.  Section  II  deals  with 
exceptional  forms  of  judicial  decisions,  such  as  contentious  judg- 
ment, compromise,  denunciation  in  criminal  cases,  corruption,  etc. 
Here  also  are  discussed  the  functions  of  the  matrimonial  court  and 
the  matters  which  concern  the  Defensor  Vinculi.  A  final  section 
deals  with  Causae  contra  sa-crarn  ardinationem.  These  involve  ques- 
tions of  the  validity  of  ordination  and  the  various  conditions  requisite 
for  annulling  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  acceptance  of  orders  in 
the  Church. 

While  Fr.  Noval's  work,  as  already  indicated,  maintains  through- 
out the  more  scholastic  form  to  which  students  in  dogmatic  courses 
become  accustomed,  he  is  entirely  practical  in  his  conclusions.  We 
get  the  impression  that  the  two  authors  who  combine  their  labors  at 
the  Dominican  school  in  Rome  have  solved  the  problem  of  giving  us 
a  thoroughly  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  new  Code.  There 
may  be  incidental  difficulties  in  the  application  of  the  general  Canon 
Law,  as  now  in  force,  which  these  two  masters  of  theological  com- 
ment do  not  compass,  but  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  practical  case 
which  may  not  be  solved  by  the  application  of  the  sound  principles 
or  reference  to  positive  law,  here  presented   in  orderly  array  and 
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readily  referred  to  with  the  aid  of  the  topical  index  at  the  end  of 
the  two  volumes. 

OOMMENTAIRE  FRANOAIS  LITTERAL  DE  LA  SOMME  THEOLOGIQUE 
DE  SAINT  THOMAS  D'AQUIN.  T.  XIII,  LA  FOROE  ET  LA 
TEMPERANCE.  Par  le  R.  P.  Thomas  Pegnes,  O.P.  ToulJiise, 
Edouard  Privat:  Paris,  Pierre  Tequi.     1919.     Pp.  691. 

Father  Pegues  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  popularize  the 
Theology  of  St.  Thomas.  The  last  volimie  noticed  in  this  Review 
(Jan,  1920)  treated  of  Religion  and  other  virtues  annexed  to  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  Justice.  This  volume,  dealing  with  the  virtues  of 
Fortitude  and  Temperance,  brings  the  translation  down  to  the  end 
of  Question  CLXX  in  the  Second  Part  of  the  Siunma  (2a  2ae,  qq. 
123-170),  terminating  the  Angelic  Doctor's  treatise  on  the  Virtues 
and  Vices  pertaining  to  all  men.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Summa  is  a  veritable  mine  of  psychology  and  morality, 
containing  probably  the  most  complete  analysis  and  classification  of 
human  acts  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  The  manner  in 
which  St.  Thomas  uses  the  works  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  apply- 
ing all  that  was  good  in  them  to  Christian  virtues  and  vices,  is  so 
marvelous  that  it  surpasses  comprehension.  The  vast  knowledge 
displayed,  the  acumen  in  observation,  the  patience  in  analyzing,  de- 
fining and  classifying  human  actions,  the  welding  of  all  into  a  per- 
fect system  of  Christian  ethics,  this  excites  unbounded  admiration, 
for  it  could  not  have  been  done  by  an  ordinary  philosopher  or  theo- 
logian. 

Psychologists  of  to-day  would  do  well  to  study  the  medieval  writ- 
ings, especially  St.  Thomas's  tract  on  man  and  the  Second  Part  of 
his  Summa. 

In  the  treatises  on  Fortitude  and  Temperance  we  find  the  usual 
display  of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  patient  investigation,  and  classifica- 
lion.  Fortitude,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  timidity  and  rashness, 
gives  courage  in  the  presence  of  the  danger  of  death  or  of  othet 
terrible  evils.  The  virtues  contained  under  and  annexed  to  it  are 
Magnificence,  Confidence,  Patience,  and  Perseverance.  This  division 
is  taken  from  Cicero.  Macrobius  and  Andronicus  give  another  divi- 
sion, but  St.  Thomas  shows  that  the  virtues  which  they  enumerate 
can  be  reduced  to  those  assigned  by  Cicero.  In  the  explanation  (2a 
2ae,  q.  128,  a.  unic.  ad  6),  we  find  some  most  interesting  remarks 
about  courage,  virility  and  strenuosity.  The  last  named,  called 
Andragathia  by  Andronicus,  reduced  by  St.  Thomas  to  Magnificence, 
is  that  virtue  which  causes  one  to  execute  great  things  with  manly 
prudence  and  eaxnestness.     Many  great  Americans  are  said  to  have 
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possessed  this  virtue  in  a  high  degree;  the  majority  of  our  country- 
men seem  to  think  that  they  personally  have  it  in  some  degree,  to  be 
displayed  when  the  opportunity  is  offered.  If  Andragathia  can  be 
applied  to  great  and  courageous  acts  of  a  nation,  the  United  States 
exemplified  that  virtue  in  the  world  war. 

The  highest  act  of  the  virtue  of  Fortitude  is  Martyrdom,  which  is 
the  voluntary  acceptation  of  death  for  sake  of  the  Faith  of  Christ  or 
through  love  of  a  Christian  virtue.  It  has  different  degrees  accord- 
ing as  one  ( 1 )  actually  suffers  death,  ( 2 )  receives  wounds  or  is  sub- 
jected to  agencies  that  would  naturally  cause  death  (although  the 
death  may  be  averted  by  divine  intervention),  or  (3)  merely  suffers 
grave  torments  which  ordinarily  would  not  cause  death.  There  must 
be  no  resistance  to  death  as  such,  but  there  may  be  resistance  to  pro- 
tect a  Christian  country  against  an  invading  enemy  that  would  de- 
stroy the  true  faith.  Soldiers  engaged  in  a  war  of  this  character, 
provided  their  motives  be  pure  and  referred  to  God,  are  battling  for 
the  faith.  Can  we  apply  this  doctrine  to  those  who  take  part  in  a 
just  war  waged  for  the  good  of  one's  country  ?  St.  Thomas  ( 2a  2ae, 
qu.  124,  a.  5,  c,  and  ad  3)  says:  Yes,  if  they  refer  their  actions  to 
God.  The  meaning  is  that,  if  the  soldiers  are  in  the  army,  not  for 
the  sake  of  pay  or  glory,  not  merely  through  the  love  of  adventure, 
or  other  similar  motives,  but  in  fulfilment  of  duty  to  their  country, 
in  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  those  who  die  in  battle  may  be  con- 
sidered martyrs.  We  profess  the  faith,  not  only  by  words,  but  also 
by  acts  dictated  and  guided  by  faith.  Patriotism  is  a  virtue  which 
comes  next  to  Religion,  as  St.  Thomas  teaches  (2a  2ae,  qu.  101,  a.  1, 
a.  3:  see  Ecclesiastical  Review,  Jan.  1920).  If,  then,  a  man  dies 
in  a  just  war,  intending  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  conse- 
quently to  God,  his  is  a  death  voluntarily  accepted  for  a  virtue  in- 
culcated by  his  faith ;  therefore  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  makes  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  faith  which  prompted  and  guided  his  heroic  conduct. 
How  consoling  is  this  doctrine  to  those  who  lost  relatives  or  friends 
in  the  world  war!  The  American  soldiers,  more  than  any  others 
engaged  in  that  terrible  conflict,  went  into  battle  because  it  was  their 
duty:  they  were  not  fighting  merely  for  temporal  advantage  or 
profit,  and  the  Catholic  soldiers,  guided  by  their  religion,  offered 
their  sufferings  and  sacrifices  to  God.  We  hope  that  others  were 
animated  by  the  same  spirit.  In  a  notable  Pastoral  Letter  issued 
during  the  war,  Cardinal  Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  reminded 
his  Belgian  countrymen  of  this  Catholic  doctrine,  for  the  comfort 
and  encouragement  of  the  living  as  well  as  for  the  honor  and  exal- 
tation of  those  who  had  died  in  defence  of  their  country. 

In  the  tract  on  Temperance  many  interesting  and  important  ques- 
tions are  discussed,  e.  g.  abstinence,  fasting,  sobriety,  chastity,  vir- 
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ginity,  pride,  humility,  modesty.  The  articles  on  virginity  are  very 
accurate,  beautiful,  consoling  and  inspiring,  such  as  we  might  expect 
from  one  whose  purity  was  angelic.  Gluttony  and  drunkenness  are 
painted  in  blackest  colors,  and  their  evil  results  are  carefully  enu- 
merated. Sobriety  is  strongly  commended,  especially  for  those  who 
must  rule  and  direct  others,  e.  g.  kings  and  bishops.  The  moderate 
use  of  wine  is  shown  to  be  lawful:  total  abstinence  is  laudable  if 
self-imposed  for  a  good  end,  for  instance,  for  the  acquisition  of 
superior  knowledge  {sapientia) .  The  biographers  of  St.  Thomas  do 
not  tell  us  whether  he  ever  indulged  in  jokes.  But  he  must  have 
been  an  agreeable  member  of  any  community.  In  the  tracts  on  Char- 
ity and  Justice,  he  lauds  the  virtue  of  Affability.  In  this  tract  on 
Temperance,  treating  of  Modesty  as  regulating  exterior  acts,  he  has 
an  article  which  might  have  been  entitled  Relaxation  and  Recrea- 
tion. There  is  a  special  virtue,  called  Eutrapelia,  which  regulates 
those  practices.  Continued  application  of  the  mind  causes  fatigue: 
relief  is  found  in  games  and  agreeable  conversation.  It  is  necessary 
at  times  to  use  these,  but  three  rules  should  be  observed :  ( 1 )  there 
must  never  be  any  acts  or  words  that  would  be  scurrilous  or  injur- 
ious; (2)  there  must  not  be  so  much  levity  that  gravity  is  entirely 
lost  sight  of;  (3)  the  circumstances  must  be  duly  considered,  espec- 
ially the  person,  time,  and  place.  If  these  rules  be  observed,  those 
who  at  the  proper  time  are  pleasant,  witty  and  entertaining  in  con- 
versation, are  practising  the  virtue  of  Eutrapelia ;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  those  who  with  due  moderation  indulge  or  engage  in  games 
which  give  relaxation  from  fatigue.  The  amount  of  work  done  by 
St.  Thomas  is  positive  proof  that  he  had  little  time  for  relaxation. 
From  his  character  and  life  we  know  that  he  was  always  grave  and 
studious,  often  buried  in  deep  meditation,  not  infrequently  rapt  into 
ecstasy,  especially  toward  the  end  of  his  days  on  earth.  Neverthe- 
less he  knew  human  nature  and  hiunan  acts  so  thoroughly,  one  would 
think  he  must  have  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  studying 
them.  D.  J.  Kennedy,  O.P. 

EVOLUTION    AND   SOCIAL   PROGRESS.     By  Joseph    Husslein,  SJ., 
Ph.D.     New  York,  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.     1920.     Pp.  287. 

Father  Husslein  has  recently  given  us  two  important  and  partic- 
ularly timely  books.  One,  the  World  Problem,  setting  forth  in  the 
light  of  sound  Ethics  and  sane  Economics  the  interrelations  of  Cap- 
ital and  Labor.  The  other.  Democratic  Industry,  proving  inductively 
from  past  history  and  present  experience  the  thesis  that  the  only  road 
to  peace,  civil  and  international,  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  consistent 
coalition  of  democratic  elements  with  industrial  organization.     The 
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two  books  are  mutually  supplementary  as  regards  the  light  they  shed 
upon  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  present  time.  They 
describe  conditions,  analyze  symptoms,  diagnose  disorders,  suggest 
remedies,  inspire  hopes. 

The  book  before  us,  Evolution  and  Social  Progress^  digs  deeper 
and  radiates  farther.  It  reaches  bedrock  and  lays  down  foundations 
for  a  pyramid.  It  grapples  with  two  world  views,  two  cosmical 
philosophies,  explores  them,  contrasts  them,  unfolds  the  grounds  and 
motives  for  a  choice  between  them.  The  contrasted  world  views  are 
Materialistic  Evolutionism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Scientific,  i.  e. 
Theistic,  Evolutionism  on  the  other.  The  primordial  matter  out  of 
which  our  universe  is  constructed  is  eternal  and  requires  no  ante- 
cedent cause.  Endowed  essentially  with  self-determining  energies,  it 
gradually  evolved  protoplasm  from  which  by  a  process  of  self- 
imfolding  sprang  all  the  types  and  forms  of  life,  vegetable,  animal, 
human.  In  the  original  fiery  cloud  lay  the  promise  and  potency  of 
all  that  is,  shall  be,  and  can  be.  The  human  mind,  all  its  possibil- 
ities, all  its  attainments,  the  sciences,  the  arts,  industries,  all  religion, 
in  a  word  the  totality  of  things,  axe  the  result  of  an  intrinsically  de- 
termined process  of  disintegration  and  reintegration  of  the  corpuscles 
that  are  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  primal  nebulae.  These  are 
the  outlines  of  Materialistic  Evolutionism,  which  in  substance  is 
accepted  without  question,  and  without  proof,  by  the  majority  of 
non-Catholic  biologists,  sociologists,  and  philosophers  of  the  present 
age.  You  can  scarcely  find  a  non-Catholic  book  on  Sociology  in 
which  the  bestial  origin  of  man  is  not  taken  for  granted.  The  other 
world  view,  Scientific  or  Theistic  Evolutionism,  was  taught  by  St. 
Augustine.  It  is  favored  by  St.  Thomas  and  substantially  is  held  by 
Catholic  savants  of  recent  times.  According  to  this,  "  the  original 
act  of  Creation  was  direct  and  simultaneous,  the  subsequent  forma- 
tion was  gradual  and  progressive.  He  tells  us  distinctly  that  animals 
and  plants  were  produced,  not  as  they  appear  now,  but  virtually  and 
in  germ,  and  that  the  Creator  gave  to  the  earth  the  power  of  evolv- 
ing from  itself,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  the  various  forms 
of  animal  or  [and?]  vegetable  life.  His  treatment  of  the  subject,  in 
fact,  reads  like  the  anticipation  of  a  modern  scientific  treatise.  His 
view  did  not  '  necessitate  perpetual  search  for  manifestations  of 
miraculous  powers  and  perpetual  catastrophies ',  but  a  search  '  for 
the  institution  of  laws  of  nature  rather  than  interference  with 
them '.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  commenting 
on  St.  Augustine,  declares  that  '  in  the  institution  of  nature  we  do 
not  look  for  the  miracles  but  for  the  laws  of  nature  *.  He  gives 
preference  to  the  views  of  St.  Augustine  as  against  that  of  St.  Basil, 
saying  that  '  while  the  latter  is  more  conformable  to  the  text,  the 
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former  is  more  reasonable,  and  better  adapted  to  defend  the  Sacred 
Scriptnres  against  attacks  of  unbelievers '.  As  regards  the  apparent 
division  of  the  creation  process  into  several  parts,  and  the  picture  of 
God  issuing  successive  edicts  to  bring  successive  events  about,  St. 
Augustine  has  some  very  vv^ise  words  on  the  folly  of  trying  to  take  all 
the  statements  of  Genesis  literally,  and  says :  *  Although  the  creation 
is  presented  to  us  as  though  it  took  place  in  regular  (i.  e.  separate) 
sequence,  yet  it  really  took  place  at  once '.  On  this  St.  Thomas  re- 
marks :  '  And  so  Moses,  since  he  was  instructing  an  uneducated 
people  about  the  work  of  Creation,  divided  up  into  parts  what  really 
took  place  at  once'."  (Father  Hull,  S.J.,  in  the  Examiner,  quoted 
in  the  present  text,  pp.  98-99). 

Father  Husslein  sets  forth  with  remarkable  lucidity  these  opposite 
philosophies  and  shows  irrefragably  the  irrationality  of  the  one  and 
the  reasonableness  of  the  other  in  the  light  of  actual  physical  science, 
philosophy,  and  theology.  He  dwells  particularly  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  life,  and  on  man's  origin  and  primitive  condition. 
The  radically  false  evolutionist  views  on  these  subjects  underlie  and 
pervade  the  biology,  psychology,  ethics,  sociology,  economics  and 
philosophy  of  history  taught  at  our  secular  universities.  They  per- 
colate through  all  our  literature,  fictional  and  ephemeral.  They  are 
the  foundations  of  Socialism  and  every  form  of  radicalism.  Father 
Husslein  has,  therefore,  done  a  highly  important  service  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  social  salvation  by  exposing  these  pernicious  errors  in 
their  sources  and  exits.  Other  writers,  notably  Zahm,  Harper,  Wass- 
man,  Mivart,  Windle,  Gerard,  and  Dwight,  have  done  a  like  service 
on  lines  somewhat  similar.  Father  Husslein  has  utilized  the  results 
of  their  labors,  weaving  them  into  his  own  ample,  tenacious,  graceful 
fabric,  of  which  for  its  general  serviceableness  and  its  uniform  at- 
tractiveness it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly. 

We  might  note  in  conclusion  what  looks  like  a  slight  inconsistency. 
Father  Husslein  accepts  St.  Augustine's  view  that  God's  creative  act 
terminated  at  the  primitive  nebulae  endowed  with  the  rationes  semi- 
ncdes,  the  potencies  of  all  future  forms  of  life,  exclusive  of  man,  for 
whose  soul  especially  a  second  creative  act  was  essentially  required. 
The  organic  types  might,  therefore,  have  been  produced  by  a  process 
of  some  sort  of  evolution  potential  in  the  primal  matter.  At  several 
other  places  in  the  text,  however.  Father  Husslein  speaks  of  the 
natural  species  as  "distinctly  created"  (pp.  102,  127,  169),  and  at 
page  190  we  read  that  "  both  revelation  and  reason  demand  no  less 
than  three  creative  acts:  the  creation  of  the  primal  matter,  of  the 
first  life,  and  of  the  intellectual  soul  ". 

We  might  also  note  that  Asa  Gray  was  not,  as  is  stated  (p.  82), 
of  those  who  like  Wallace  and   Huxley  helped  to  popularize  the 
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Darwinian  theory.  The  famous  American  botanist  was  an  anti- 
Darwinian.  "  Alfred  Russel  "  at  page  83  should  have  "  Wallace  " 
subjoined.  "  Imminent "  at  page  30  should  probably  be  "  imma- 
nent ".     "  Credulity  "  on  page  39  should  read  "  credibility  ". 

MEDIOINA  PASTORALIS  in  usum  Oonfessariorum  et  Ouriarum  Ecclesi- 
asticarum.  Auctore  loseph  Antonelli  Sac.  Naturalium  Scientiarnm 
Doctore  et  Professore.  Vol.  I:  Summula  Anatomiae  et  Physiologiae 
Humanae:  accedunt  94  fignrae  et  XXV  tabulae  coloratae:  pp.  248; 
Vol.  II :  Questiones  physiologicae  de  Primo,  qainto  et  sexto  Decalogi 
praeceptis  ;  de  Sacramentis  Baptismi  et  Matrimonii  :  de  Praeceptis 
Ecclesiae  super  abstinentiam  et  jejunium ;  de  iis  quae  referuntur  ad 
graviter  aegrotantes,  moribundos  et  mortuos:  pp.  638;  Vol.  Ill: 
Oonstit.  Benedicti  XIV  "  De  miseratione  "  et  Instruotiones  S8.  Oon- 
gregationum  Ooncilii  et  S.  Officii  in  Oausis  nullitatis  matrimonii  rati 
et  non  consummati  nee  non  tria  specimina  Oausarum  Matrimonialinm: 
pp.  208.  Editio  quarta  in  pluribus  aucta.  Fridericus  Pustet: 
Bomae,  Batisbonae,  Ooloniae  Agrippinae,  Neo-Eboraci,  Cincinnati. 
1920. 

Our  students  of  theology  are  supplied  mth  excellent  aids  in  the 
field  of  Pastoral  Medicine.  The  older  texts  of  Capelmann,  Olfers, 
Ferrand,  who  wrote  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  physician  and  sur- 
geon, though  entirely  for  the  information  of  the  priest  in  the  cure 
of  souls,  have  been  of  late  years  replaced  by  much  more  scientific 
works,  such  as  Eschbach's  Disputatianes  Physiologico-theologicae, 
and  Antonelli's  Medicina  Pastoralis,  of  which  latter  we  have  here 
the  fourth  edition.  There  are,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  works 
which  treat  of  special  parts,  such  as  Psychiatrie  by  Ricker,  Fer- 
reres's  Apparent  Deaths  Klarmann's  Crux  of  Pastoral  Medicine,  and 
the  Ethics  of  Medical  Practice  by  Coppens.  The  more  important 
phases  of  all  these  subjects  have  also  been  discussed  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Review  by  experts.  Among  these  the  author  of  the 
above  work  took  a  conspicuous  part,  of  which  the  evidence  appears 
in  the  new  edition.  In  reviewing  the  earlier  edition  we  have  pointed 
out  how  thoroughly  Professor  Antonelli  deals  with  his  subject.  In- 
deed we  cannot  imagine  a  text  book  that  does  so  more  fully  and 
satisfactorily.  It  begins  with  the  study  of  physiology,  of  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  human  body,  of  the  vitality  of  cellular 
action,  the  characteristics  of  blood,  nerves,  muscles.  Thence  it 
passes  to  an  exposition  of  the  processes  of  nutrition,  digestion,  the 
preservation  and  husbanding  of  vitality  and  animal  heat.  The  ser- 
vice of   secretions,   respiration   and   blood   renewal   is   pointed   out. 
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together  with  the  manner  of  keeping  these  functions  in  healthy  con- 
dition by  the  proper  exercise  of  the  different  organs  of  touch,  taste, 
smell,  hearing,  sight;  by  adequate  diet,  locomotion  and  bodily  ex- 
ercise. A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  culture  of 
the  voice,  and  another  to  examination  of  the  action  of  the  nerve 
system,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  psychical  diseases 
with  which  the  confessor  and  spiritual  director  is  brought  into  con- 
tact, especially  in  the  confessional.  To  the  educator  the  chapters 
treating  of  the  functional  action  of  animal  life  in  man,  with  its  pre- 
dispositions of  the  erotic,  the  melancholic,  the  bilious,  the  sanguine 
and  the  lymphatic  dispositions  is  of  particular  interest.  The  excel- 
lent illustrations  of  anatomical  sections  help  the  student  to  get  a 
practical  grasp  of  the  action  of  the  bodily  organs  with  its  effects  on 
the  psychical  life. 

The  second  and  most  important  volume  for  the  moral  theologian 
covers  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue  in  their  application  to  the 
human  organism.  The  first  question  that  we  encounter  is  the  prob- 
lem of  spiritism  and  its  kindred  topic  of  clinical  hypnotism.  The 
limitations  of  a  review  prevent  us  from  analyzing  here  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  subject,  to  show  how  directly  and  thoroughly  he 
deals  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  practices  of  the  medium, 
and  from  the  abuse  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  He  is  neither  radical 
nor  over-lax  in  his  estimate  of  moral  obligation  when  he  appeals  to 
the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Angelic  Doctor  showing  that  at  times 
it  is  unwise  for  the  priest  to  interfere  with  the  physician  who  deems 
hypnotic  induction  the  sole  safeguard  against  greater  evils. 

With  regard  to  surgical  operations  in  their  bearing  upon  human 
life,  our  author  recalls  the  discussions  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
view in  which  he,  Lehmkuhl,  Aertnys,  Noldin,  Genicot,  and  other 
notable  theologians,  simultaneously  with  eminent  surgeons  in  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany  took  part  in  these 
pages,  in  order  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  problems  arising  from  the 
difficulties  of  ectopic  gestation. 

The  discussion  on  Alcoholism,  the  use  and  abuse  of  anesthetics, 
especially  morphine,  are  dealt  with  equally  satisfactorily.  So  also, 
as  might  be  assumed,  the  whole  tract  in  moral  theology  De  Sexto, 
which  includes  De  Matrimonio,  de  Vasectomia,  and  kindred  matter, 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  treatise  De  Sacramentis,  where  we  find 
also  the  dissertations  on  Baptism,  Celibacy,  artificial  fecundation,  etc. 
The  question  of  Matrimony  with  its  incidental  difficulties  regarding 
the  validity  of  the  contract  in  cases  of  "  ratum  non  consummatum  ", 
and  the  various  causes  that  engage  the  curial  canonists  in  general,  are 
separately  treated  in  the  third  volume,  where  we  find  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  and  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  Curia  in  detail  so  far  as 
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they  apply  to  the  matter.     The  ecclesiastical  precepts  Abstinentia  et 
Jejunium  are  treated  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 

THE  PBESENOE  OF  GOD.  A  Practical  Treatise  by  a  Master  of  Novices* 
New  York:  Benziger  Brothers.     1920.     Pp.  118. 

A  SHORT  METHOD  OF  MENTAL  PRAYER.  By  the  Most  Rev.  Father 
Nicholas  Ridolfi,  Master  General  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers. 
Translated  into  English  by  Fr.  Raymund  Devas,  O.P.,  New  York: 
Benziger  Brothers.     1920.     Pp.  156. 

Were  it  necessary  to  prove  by  experience  St.  Paul's  saying  that  god- 
liness is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come,  the  proof  could  be  drawn  from 
the  practice  of  the  Presence  of  God  taught  and  illustrated  by  the 
saintly  examples  gathered  together  in  this  little  volume.  From  the 
far-off  times  when  the  Almighty  gave  the  command  to  Abraham, 
"  walk  before  me  and  be  perfect ",  down  to  our  own  day,  patriarch, 
prophet,  seer,  and  saint  have  owed  their  holiness  and  their  happiness, 
temporal  and  eternal,  to  their  cultivation  of  the  abiding  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence.  And  not  only  the  Saints,  who  unceasingly  strove 
and  strive  for  habitual  union  with  God,  but  men  of  the  world  who 
aim  at  internal  peace  and  self-mastery,  recognize  the  disciplinary 
power  of  keeping  oneself  habitually  conscious  of  the  All-seeing  Eye. 
Thus  we  find  Seneca  inculcating  at  least  the  principle  underlying 
the  practice  in  a  letter  to  his  disciple  Lucilius,  while  it  was  a  familiar 
practice  v^dth  General  Gordon,  as  it  was  a  saying  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
that  "  all  men,  if  they  work  not  as  in  a  great  Taskmaster's  eye,  will 
work  wrong,  wrong  unhappily  for  themselves  and  you  ". 

Every  book  on  the  spiritual  life  devotes  a  chapter  or  more  to  this 
salutary  practice.  So  essential  to,  and  all  pervasive  of,  that  life  is  it 
that  not  a  few  writers  have  made  it  the  subject  of  separate  treatment, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  booklet  above.  Scope  is  thus  given  to  consider 
the  Divine  Presence  from  many  viewpoints — its  theological  and  philo- 
sophical bases,  its  reflections  in  nature,  in  illustrations  borrowed  from 
literature,  divine  and  human,  secular  and  religious ;  the  utility,  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual,  derivable  from  cultivating  the  consciousness  of 
God's  immanence ;  the  methods  of  attaining  thereto ;  and  so  on.  The 
Practice  oj  the  Presence  of  God  by  Brother  Lawrence  and  the 
Spiritual  Maxims  of  the  same  holy  writer  must  always  remain 
amongst  the  devotional  classics  pertinent  to  the  same  theme.  The 
book  before  us  presents  the  subject  more  objectively  and  with  less 
of  the  personal  element  than  meets  us  in  the  very  intime  appeal  of 
the  devoted  Carmelite  Brother  of  the  seventeenth  century.     There  is 
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also  a  grace  of  diction  and  a  note  of  modernity  which  will  no  doubt 
endear  the  book  to  many  minds,  and  make  it  wliat  it  deserves  to  be, 
a  help  to  daily  meditation,  a  vade  mecum,  an  habitual  companion  on 
the  way  homeward. 

In  touch  with  the  meditational  aspect  may  be  noticed  the  other 
little  volume  above.  It  likewise  makes  much  proportionally  of  the 
practice  of  the  Divine  Presence  as  the  essential  preparation  for  and 
accompaniment  of  meditation;  but  it  is  particularly  for  its  emi- 
nently practical  suggestions  on  the  manner  and  method  of  medita- 
tion itself  that  the  book  is  here  recommended.  Most  people  find 
difficulty  in  making  their  morning  meditation.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  lessened,  if  not  entirely  dispelled,  by  the 
careful  perusal  of  this  little  book.  The  author  of  the  original  treatise 
was  a  learned  theologian,  a  devout  religious,  and  an  experienced 
guide  in  the  spiritual  life.  Sound  sense  and  genuine  unction  pervade 
his  treatment  of  meditation.  As  the  Italian  original  is  no  longer 
obtainable,  Fr.  Devas  has  rendered  the  present  excellent  English 
version  with  notes  out  of  Pere  Maynard's  French  translation. 

It  goes  almost  without  sajring  that  the  fervid  spirituality  pervad- 
ing both  these  books,  though  more  markedly  the  second,  will  be 
rightly  appreciated  only  by  those  who  bring  to  them  a  like-minded- 
ness.  Here  as  always  Quidquid  recipititr  recipitur  secundum  modum 
recipientis.  Books  of  piety  wherein  the  aifective  element  preponder- 
ates may  often  serve  as  spiritual  barometers  to  measure  the  degree  of 
heavenly  pressure  on  the  soul.  There  are  certain  states  in  which  we 
are  prone  to  dispel  healthy  sentiment  by  denominating  it  sentimen- 
tality.   The  former,  not  the  latter,  quality  pervades  these  booklets. 

SERMONS.     P.  A.  Oanon  Sheehan,  D.D.     Edited  by  M.  J.  Phelan,  S.J. 
Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Ohicago.     1920.    Pp.  402. 

Readers  of  Canon  Sheehan's  biography  will  remember  his  first 
sermon  at  Plymouth,  preached  "  very  much  to  his  own  satisfaction  ". 
In  preparing  for  it  he  had  read  up  his  "notes"  on  the  subject  of 
grace  as  propounded  by  the  learned  professor  of  Maynooth  College. 
He  then  had  drafted  fifteen  pages  of  a  discourse  meant  to  banish 
forever  the  curse  and  prevalent  bane  of  Calvinism  from  the  Church 
of  England.  "He  demolished  Calvin  and  Knox  first,  and  then  told 
his  congregation  that  the  Thomist  and  Scotist  position  had  been 
carried  by  assault."  On  going  out  of  the  church  he  heard  one  old 
applewoman  say  to  another:  "What  was  it  all  about,  Mary?" — 
"  Yerra,  how  culd  I  know?  Shure  it  was  all  Latin.  But  I  caught 
the  *  grace  o'  God  '  sometimes." — "  Well,  the  grace  of  God  and  a 
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big  loaf,  shure  that's  all  we  want  in  this  world."  The  Vicar  Gen- 
eral, his  pastor,  said  nothing  for  a  few  days ;  then :  "  Delmege,  have 
you  any  more  of  these  sermons?" — "Yes,  sir;  I  have  the  series  in 
'Notes'."  —  "Burn  them,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of  the  superior. 
We  know  how  well  the  young  priest  profited  by  the  reproof.  He 
became  a  most  attractive  preacher,  and,  if  his  constitutional  shyness 
had  not  prevented  it,  might  have  gained  a  national  reputation  merely 
by  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit.  He  tells  the  stor\^  of  his  experiences 
in  Luke  Delviege,  and  we  can  almost  trace  it  in  these  sermons  col- 
lected by  his  brother  and  edited  by  his  friend,  Father  Phelan,  S.J. 

For  a  time  Canon  Sheehan  was  induced  to  send  some  of  his  ser- 
mons to  the  Homiletic  Monthly.  Those  published  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us  are  mostly  of  earlier  date.  They  show  careful  preparation, 
although  they  also  suggest,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  the  writer  did 
not  intend  them  for  publication.  They  trace  his  thought  in  the 
naturally  cultured  style  which  was  part  of  his  training.  In  deliver- 
ing them  he  added  what  could  not  be  put  on  the  written  page ;  and 
this  not  only  by  the  directness  and  vigor  of  a  native  eloquence,  but 
in  the  style  of  diction  suggested  by  the  character  of  the  particular 
audience  before  him.  His  best  sermons  were,  no  doubt,  those  deliv- 
ered in  his  home  parish  and  in  later  years.  Of  these  we  have  little 
in  print.  The  addresses  to  congregations  in  England  and  such 
others  at  home  to  which  he  was  called  on  special  occasions,  are  full 
of  refined  thought  and  not  a  little  erudition  showing  his  familiarity 
with  the  Fathers,  notably  St.  Augustine.  Of  these  we  have  here  a 
fair  number.  The  arguments  contained  in  them  lend  themselves  to 
ready  adaptation  in  formal  preaching.  Altogether  there  are  here 
about  thirty  sermons.  They  are  divided  into  three  groups  dealing 
in  the  first  place  with  the  great  feasts  of  our  Lord — Christmas,  the 
Epiphany,  Easter,  the  Ascension,  the  Sacred  Heart.  Next  there  are 
a  decade  of  sermons  for  the  feasts,  of  Our  Lady,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Au- 
gustine, St.  Alphonsus.  Lastly  we  have  sermons  on  miscellaneous 
topics:  Charity,  Death,  Hearing  the  Word  of  God,  Mass,  and  the 
like;  together  with  a  number  of  practical  addresses  on  bad  books, 
good  reading,  Peter  Pence,  etc. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  it 
recalls  the  man  in  modern  Irish  history  who  combines  in  his  make-up 
the  ideals  of  the  model  pastor,  the  friend  of  children  and  the  poor, 
the  noble  patriot  whose  far-seeing  knowledge  of  his  country  and 
people  permitted  him  to  forecast  their  destinies  with  unfailing  cer- 
tainty, and  the  man  who  was  able  to  combine  all  these  qualities  and 
present  them  in  a  literature  which  is  at  once  elevating  and  amusing, 
and  certain  to  outlast  his  own  generation.  He  portrayed  the  things 
we  see  and  hear  of  in  Ireland  to-day  with  a  prophetic  instinct  that 
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was  not  credited  in  his  own  circles,  but  which  was  a  help  to  those 
who  understood.  His  preaching  and  example  as  written  in  his 
works  will  arm  the  present  and  next  generation  for  the  final  con- 
quest of  Ireland's  soul. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  PATROLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Tixeront,  D.D. 
Authorized  translation  based  upon  the  fourth  Trench  edition.  B. 
Herder  Book  Oo.     St.  Louis  and  London.     1920.     Pp.  380. 

The  student  of  theology  is  constantly  referred  to  the  early  Chris- 
tian wTiters  for  the  arguments  which  support  Catholic  dogma  and 
tradition.  Their  interpretation  of  Scripture  becomes  the  basis  of 
practical  belief  and  furnishes  the  weapons  to  the  apologist  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  polemical  controversy.  Hence  the  obvious  advantage 
of  a  manual  that  gives  us  the  history  of  their  status  and  their  works. 
The  question  of  what  is  the  precise  period  that  should  be  covered  in 
a  textbook  of  Patrology  has  been  variously  viewed.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  the  development  of  doctrine  before  the  Scholastic  age 
reaches  to  the  time  of,  and  includes  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  The 
abbe  Tixeront  limits  his  survey  to  the  first  seven  centuries,  including, 
however,  St.  John  Damascene  for  the  Greek  Church.  He,  moreover, 
distinguishes  between  Patrology  and  Patristic  Science,  and  for  this 
reason  excludes  from  his  study  any  siunmary  statement  of  doctrine 
presented  by  the  different  Christian  Fathers.  He  confines  himself  to 
a  brief  narrative  of  their  lives  and  the  enimieration  of  their  note- 
worthy works.  Our  own  experience  in  the  classroom  inclines  us  to 
advocate  a  middle  course  in  this  respect,  such  as  Bardenhewer,  ad- 
mirably translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Shahan,  has  held  in  his 
Patrology.  However,  it  is  also  true  that  the  biographical  account 
given  by  Tixeront  clearly  indicates  in  almost  every  case  the  dis- 
tinctly important  teaching  of  the  writers  whose  works  he  cites,  so 
that  the  interested  student  can  hardly  avoid  becoming  familiar  with 
the  doctrinal  importance  of  each  person  or  group  of  ecclesiastical 
wTiters  here  discussed,  since  his  collateral  studies  hold  him  to  this 
field.  Thus  the  volume  becomes  a  fully  satisfactory  adjunct  to  the 
theological  textbooks  in  dogmatic  and  moral  science.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage at  the  same  time  to  have  the  matter  reduced  within  a  com- 
paratively narrow  compass.  The  typography  of  the  volume  is  not 
of  the  accustomed  excellence  of  the  Herder  imprints;  but  that  may 
be  due  to  unavoidable  conditions  bequeathed  by  the  recent  war  and 
to  present  labor  troubles. 
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LA  OOMPAGNIE  DE  JESUS.  Sea  statuts  et  ses  resultats  Par  Maurice 
Mesohler,  S.J.  Traduction  de  I'abbe  Ph.  Mazoyer.  Paris:  L.  Lethi- 
elleux.     Pp.  352. 

It  is  ten  years  since  the  late  Father  Meschler,  S.J.,  published  his 
summary  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  German.  It  was  the 
closing  act,  as  it  were,  of  his  fruitful  literary  life  and  crowned  his 
manifold  activities  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  his  community.  What  he  wrote  was  not  so 
much  the  scholar's  work  in  secluded  study  as  the  practical  result  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  men  during  administrative  periods  of  his 
active  career.  His  writings  simply  reduced  to  the  form  of  guiding 
principles  in  the  spiritual  life  what  he  had  realized  to  be  the  only 
thing  worth  while  in  practice.  And  as  he  had  learned  the  disci- 
pline of  true  wisdom  in  the  Society  of  St.  Ignatius,  he  felt  impelled 
to  make  the  process  known  by  outlining  it  as  his  last  will  and  tes- 
tament. 

The  history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  has  been  written  many  times 
by  friend  and  foe.  Both  have  borne  witness  to  the  all-pervading 
force  generated  by  the  Constitutions  which  St.  Ignatius  formulated, 
but  which  were  completed,  perfected  and  adapted  by  successors  who 
knew  how  to  test  their  value  in  unremitting  singleness  of  purpose. 
Thus  the  Society  has  become  a  power  which  contains  within  itself 
the  remedy  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  evils  that  afflict  secular 
life  under  all  circumstances,  in  every  place  and  time.  If  the  Con- 
stitution of  St.  Ignatius  is  maintained  and  enforced  —  and  the  rule 
itself  provides  that,  while  there  may  be  dispensation  for  a  time  and 
adaptation,  there  is  to  be  no  alteration — ^the  Church  will  find  among 
the  members  of  the  Society  the  invariable  means  of  true  reform. 
The  reason  for  rewriting  the  history  of  the  organization  thus  be- 
comes evident.  It  reminds  us  of  what  must  ever  be  the  basis  of  true 
reform  from  within — an  unalterable  adherence  to  the  principles  en- 
acted in  the  life  of  our  Divine  Master,  for  the  Society  of  Jesus 
models  its  members  upon  the  pattern  of  Jesus  Christ  as  set  forth  in 
the  Gospels.  Father  Meschler,  like  one  of  the  great  master  teachers, 
Francis  Suarez,  in  his  work  on  the  religious  life,  makes  this  the 
motive  of  his  book  and  the  manner  of  his  expression  of  gratitude  to 
God  for  having  called  him  to  be  trained  and  to  die  a  member  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus. 

AN  AWAKENING  AND  WHAT  FOLLOWED.  By  James  Kent  Stone, 
S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  one  time  President  of  Kenyon  and  Hobart  Colleges; 
afterwards  Father  Fidelis  of  the  Cross,  Passionist.  The  Ave  Maria: 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana.     1920.     Pp.  321. 
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In  1868  the  saintly  Pontiff  Pius  IX  issued  an  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  return  to  the  unity  of  faith  in  the  old  Apostolic  Church. 
Among  those  who  answered  the  invitation  in  America  were  a  number 
of  prominent  educators.  Their  minds  had  in  a  remote  way  been 
prepared  by  such  earlier  conversions,  as  those  of  Brownson  and  Mac- 
M aster,  men  of  recognized  intellectual  attainments,  and  leaders  in 
the  literary  field.  Dr.  Kent  Stone,  in  making  his  submission  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  caused  no  small  stir  by  the  publication  of  a  volume, 
The  Invitation' Heeded.  In  it  he  explained  the  grounds  of  his  re- 
turn to  the  mother  fold  by  a  series  of  popular  arguments  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  founded  by  Christ,  whose  head  was  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Now,  after  fifty  years  of  experience  and  fruitful 
labor  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master,  a  large  part  of  which  has  been 
devoted  to  missionary  work  in  South  America,  Father  Kent  Stone, 
more  familiarly  known  as  Father  Fidelis  of  the  Cross,  once  more 
reviews  the  past  and  places  at  the  feet  of  Our  Lady  and  his  holy 
Founder  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  tribute  of  his  faith  and  gratitude. 
The  Invitation  Heeded  is  here  revised  under  a  new  title  and  in  the 
attractive  form  with  which  the  Ave  Maria  Press  has  made  us  famil- 
iar. There  is  added  to  the  volume  a  series  of  chapters  detailing 
what  has  happened  to  Father  Fidelis  since  those  early  days  of  his 
awakening  to  the  truth.  Whilst  the  first  portion  of  the  book  is  in- 
structive as  well  as  persuasive,  and  sure  to  help  many  a  soul  strug- 
gling amid  the  shadows  of  doubt  to  attain  the  consolations  of  the 
true  faith,  the  second  part  holds  us  by  fresh  touches  of  holy  zeal 
and  wonderful  achievement  under  God's  blessing  among  the  people 
of  the  Argentina  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  touching  story  of  young 
Father  Clement  who  gave  his  life  for  souls,  and  died  in  the  arms  of 
Father  Fidelis,  leaving  him  solitary  for  a  time  in  those  distant  mis- 
sions, is  beautifully  told  and  gives  us  an  edifying  and  incidentally 
much  truer  view  of  Catholicity  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lands 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  glimpse.  This  itself  is  ample 
reason  for  the  publication  to  which  Father  Hudson's  beautiful 
Madonna  gives  her  patronage. 

THE  EOOLESIASTIOAL  YEAR.  Oontemplations  on  the  Deeper  Meaning 
and  Eelation  of  its  Seasons  and  Feasts.  By  the  Eev.  John  Rickaby, 
S.J.     New  York,  Joseph  F.  Wagner  (Inc.).     1920.     Pp.  300. 

Since  the  lex  orandi  is  the  lex  credendi,  it  must  needs  be  that  the 
faith  of  the  Church  will  be  expressed  in  the  round  of  seasons  and 
feasts  that  constitute  the  ecclesiastical  year.  Expressed  but  not  sys- 
tematized, though  it  would  demand  no  very  profound  or  sustained 
labor  of  thought  to  work  out  a  summary  of  the  faith  and  even  a 
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conspectus  of  theology  from  her  successive  festivals.  Since,  more- 
over, the  lex  vivendi  follows  logically  from  the  lex  credendi,  a  code 
of  moral  and  virtuous  living  might  easily  be  drawn  from  the  same 
worshipful  source.  The  book  before  us,  while  offering  a  synthesis 
neither  of  belief  nor  of  conduct,  does  educe  the  faith  and  what 
should  be  the  life  of  the  faithful  from  the  sequent  stages  of  the 
liturgical  year.  Substantially  this  is  what  the  book  does.  Those  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  Father  Rickaby's  writings  need  not  be  told 
that  the  work  is  done  in  no  commonplace  manner  or  style.  A  veteran 
philosopher  and  a  widely-read  scholar,  Father  Rickaby  writes  noth- 
ing that  does  not  reveal  "■  the  deeper  meanings  and  relations "  of 
things.  An  original  thinker,  a  perfect  artist  in  letters,  he  writes 
nothing  that  is  not  striking  and  graceful.  Nil  tangit  quod  non  ornat. 
The  average  reader  will,  therefore,  know  that  the  present  volume  is 
at  once  instructive,  cultural,  and  stimulating  reading,  while  the  priest 
may  get  from  it  not  a  few  "  variety- giving  strands  to  weave  into  his 
own  discourses  and  glean  from  it  passages  which  he  can  incorporate 
into  his  more  usual  matter  ". 

THE  SHIP  "  TYRE".  A  Symbol  of  the  Fate  of  Oonquerors,  as  prophe- 
sied by  Isaiah,  Ezechiel  and  John,  and  fulfilled  at  Niniveh,  Babylon, 
Rome.  A  Study  in  the  Commerce  of  the  Bible.  By  Wilfred  H. 
Schoff,  Secretary  of  the  Oommercial  Museum,  Philadelphia.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Go.     New  York  and  London.     1920.     Pp.  157. 

Mr.  Schoff,  a  student  of  commercial  products  in  their  comparative 
relation  to  science  and  art,  presents  in  the  volimie  before  us  a  re- 
markable example  of  recent  Biblical  exegesis.  In  examining  the 
records  of  whkt  appear  purely  commercial  transactions,  narrated  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  reflected  in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  he  finds 
that  they  are  not  records  of  trade  but  s5mibolic  forms,  inculcating 
certain  warnings  and  instructions  regarding  sacred  places,  objects 
and  persons  which  it  was  deemed  dangerous  to  speak  of  in  terms 
readily  understood  by  the  enemies  and  jealous  masters  of  the  He- 
brews. Thus  the  prophet  Ezechiel  describes  as  a  ship  the  city  of 
"  Tyre  ",  name  of  the  Phoenician  capital  which  had  been  originally 
assigned  to  the  Jewish  tribe  of  Aser,  but  which  subsequently  became 
the  object  of  attacks  by  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings.  "Tyre" 
is  in  reality  meant  for  Babylon,  represented  as  a  vessel  laden  with 
the  treasures  taken  from  the  sacred  places.  The  prophet  informs  his 
kinsmen  under  foreign  dominion  that,  whilst  these  treasures  are  being 
carried  off,  the  doom  of  the  conqueror  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  glory 
of  Israel  is  to  be  restored.    By  this  cabalistic  device  did  the  inspired 
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preacher  give  heart  to  the  captives,  when  open  speech  would  have 
brought  disaster  to  him  and  them. 

With  singular  consistency  does  the  author  carry  through  his  theory. 
Numerous  passages  and  expressions  in  the  available  original  text 
point  to  a  tradition  which  give  the  key  to  the  symbolism  of  forms, 
colors  and  materials  used  in  connexion  with  the  sanctuary  and  the 
workship  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Even  while  we  do  not  agree  in 
detail  of  chronology  and  other  adoptions  of  Biblical  criticism  with 
the  author's  conclusions,  we  have  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  his 
assumption  of  the  cryptic  methods  adopted  by  the  Oriental  captives 
during  the  periods  of  Israel's  distress,  and  more  or  less  a  part  01 
the  Semitic  genius.  The  illustrations  taken  from  Maspero,  Layard, 
Kunz,  and  other  trustworthy  sources,  aid  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  the  author  has  set  himself  to  solve.  The  book  is 
meant,  of  course,  more  for  the  special  student  in  Biblical  exegesis 
than  for  the  tyro,  but  the  discussion  of  the  allegorical  meaning  of 
precious  stones,  and  other  material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle,  is  instructive  also  for  the  general  reader  of  th^  Mosaic 
account  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  apart  from  hermeneutical  science. 

SPIRITUAL  OONPERENOES.  By  the  Eev.  Henry  Collins,  O.O.,  M.A. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Degen.  With  an  introduction  by  the 
Right  Rev.  John  Keily,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Plymouth,  New  York,  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers.     1920.     Pp.  268. 

Of  Father  Collins,  the  author  of  these  Spiritual  Conferences,  little 
is  known,  for  he  did  his  best  to  efface  himself  and  seems  to  have 
succeeded.  He  was  bom  in  Yorkshire,  28  April,  1827.  Educated  at 
Rugby,  under  Matthew  Arnold,  he  subsequently  studied  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Durham.  Later  he  took  orders  in  the  An- 
glican church  and  worked  amongst  the  poorest  poor  of  East  London. 
The  Oxford  Movement  landed  him  into  the  Catholic  Church.  Or- 
dained priest,  he  became  "chaplain  to  Mr.  Ambrose  Phillips  de  Lisle, 
at  Grace  Dieu,  in  Leicestershire,  near  the  Abbey  of  Our  Lady, 
Mount  St.  Bernard.  A  man  of  striking  personality,  gifted,  genial, 
active,  his  bent  was  after  all  toward  the  contemplative  life.  He 
made  his  simple  profession  as  a  Cistercian  monk  in  February  of 
1863  and  was  solemnly  professed  in  October,  1889.  He  died  29 
January,  1919,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-one. 

The  Spiritual  Conferences  now  republished  (nothing  is  told  us  of 
the  first  edition)  are  marked  by  that  clear  insight  into  spiritual 
truth,  that  deep  intuition  of  faith,  that  warmth  of  soul,  and  that 
tender  love  of  God  and  His  interests,  which  reflected  themselves  in 
the  man  and  the  religious;  in  what  he  was  and  in  what  he  did. 
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The  Conferences,  whereof  there  are  in  all  forty,  touch  upon  various 
aspects  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  upon  Our  Blessed  Lady,  the  Interior 
Life,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  subjects  of  a  spiritual  bearing 
Simple,  but  pleasing  in  style,  they  will  serve  as  fruitful  spiritual 
reading  for  devout  souls  and  as  food  for  meditation;  or  as  sugges- 
tive material  for  instructions  to  religious  communities. 

THE  YOUNG  SEMINARIAN'S  MANUAL.  By  the  Eev.  B.  F.  Marcet- 
teau,  S.S.     St.  Charles  College  Press:  Oatonsville,  Md.     1920. 

A  good  manual  of  devotion  for  practical  use,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  seminary  life,  has  long  been  a  desideratmn  for  Amer- 
ican clerics.  The  old  Manual  of  Piety  by  the  Sulpician  Fathers  does 
not  quite  answer  all  the  needs  of  the  student,  though  it  contains  ex- 
cellent matter.  Now  Father  Marcetteau  has  filled  the  want.  The 
little  volume  gives  a  choice  of  prayers  and  devotions,  with  various 
methods  of  attending  Mass,  and  food  to  occupy  the  mind  and  heart 
before  and  after  Commimion.  It  adds  directions  and  counsels  of 
daily  life  both  while  the  student  is  in  the  seminary  and  during  his 
vacation.  Stress  is  laid  upon  good  manners  as  well  as  good  inten- 
tions everywhere.  The  third  part  of  the  book  is  given  to  reflections 
upon  clerical  life.  The  spiritual  instructions  are  of  a  sound  and 
sane  character,  and  calculated  to  produce  practical  results  in  leading 
the  young  clerics  to  realize  the  perfection  which  their  profession  and 
aims  toward  a  true  priesthood  demand.  The  manual  deserves  every 
commendation  as  a  genuine  help  to  young  seminarists. 

SYNOPSIS  ADDITIONUM  ET  VARIATIONUM  IN  EDITIONE  TYPIOA 
MISSALIS  ROMANI  faotarum.  Proposita  a  Francisco  Brehm,  sacer- 
dote.  Ratisbonae:  Sumptibns  et  Typis  Friderici  Pustet  (New  York 
and  Oincinnati).     1920. 

Professors  and  students  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  will  find  this 
an  excellent  summary  of  the  rules  and  rubrics,  regulating  the  use  of 
the  new  Missal  in  all  its  parts.  By  it  not  only  the  directions  for 
saying  the  daily  Mass,  under  varying  circumstances,  may  be  inter- 
preted, but  errors  in  the  local  ordos  readily  traced.  The  little  volume 
forms  a  convenient  and  useful  addition  to  our  liturgical  library. 


Hiteratie  Cbat 


Apropos  of  the  problems  of  recon- 
struction, it  is  instructive  as  well  as 
interesting  to  read  the  suggestions  of 
so  experienced  a  man  of  finance  and 
so  clear  and  sane  a  thinker  as  Mr. 
Otto  H.  Kahn.  In  his  recently  pub- 
lished papers  and  addresses  on  Our 
Economic  and  Other  Problems  (N. 
Y.,  George  H.  Doran  Co.),  in  the 
chapter  entitled  "The  Task  Ahead", 
the  well-known  banker  lays  down  a 
number  of  sound  propositions  regard- 
ing governmental  administration,  trade, 
the  railroads,  taxation,  and  other  help- 
ful measures.  His  views  on  the  in- 
terrelation of  Capital  and  Labor  read 
almost  like  a  page  from  the  Rerum 
Novarum.  The  principle  upon  which 
the  Labor  Question  must  be  settled  is, 
he  says,  the  "Golden  Rule".  First, 
labor  should  get  a  living  wage.  So 
also  should  capital.  What  is  left  over 
belongs  to  both  capital  and  labor,  in 
such  proportions  as  fairness  and 
equity  and  reason  shall  determine  in 
all  cases. 


It  is  worth  noting  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  Mr.  Kahn  would  have  this 
principle  worked  out.  The  workman 
is  neither  a  machine  nor  a  commodity. 
He  is  a  collaborator — not  necessarily 
a  partner,  since  he  does  not  share  the 
risks  and  losses  of  the  business — with 
capital.  He  must  be  given  an  effec- 
tive voice  in  determining  jointly  with 
the  employer  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works,  either  through  com- 
mittees in  each  factory  or  other  unit, 
or  through  labor  unions,  or  through 
both.  Individual  capacity,  industry 
and  ambition  must  receive  encourage- 
ment and  recognition.  The  employer's 
attitude  should  not  be  one  of  patron- 
izing or  grudging  concession,  but 
frank  and  willing  recognition  of  the 
dignity  of  the  status  of  the  worker 
and  of  the  consideration  due  to  him 
in  his  feelings  and  viewpoints.  Nor 
must  the  employer  look  for  "  grati- 
tude "  and  be  disappointed,  discour- 
aged, or  resentful,  if  he  does  not 
find  it.  No  man  is  entitled  to  ask 
gratitude  for  doing  that  which  is 
right.  The  just  and  enlightened  em- 
ployer  may  expect   good-will,  esteem, 


and  a  fair  day's  hard  work  for  a  fair 
wage,  but  the  relation  between  the 
employer  and  employee  is  false  and 
untenable  if  it  is  sought  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  base  it  on  the 
conception  of  himself  in  the  role  of 
the  generous  dispenser  and  the  work- 
man in  the  role  of  the  duly  obliged 
recipient. 

Everything  practicable  must  be  done 
to  infuse  interest  and  conscious  pur- 
pose into  the  work  of  the  employee 
and  to  diminish  the  sense  of  drudgery 
and  monotony  of  his  daily  task.  The 
closest  possible  contact  must  be  main- 
tained between  employer  and  em- 
ployee. Arrangements  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  grievances  must  be  provided 
which  will  work  smoothly  and  in- 
stantaneously. Every  feasible  oppor- 
tunity must  be  given  to  the  workman 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  business  of 
which  he  forms  a  part.  He  must  not 
be  deprived  of  his  employment  with- 
out valid  cause.  For  his  own  satis- 
faction and  the  good  of  the  country, 
every  inducement  and  facility  should 
be  extended  to  him  to  become  the 
owner  of  property. 


The  worker  must  receive  a  wage 
which  not  only  permits  him  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  but  to  take 
proper  care  of  his  wife  and  children, 
to  have  for  himself  and  them  a  share 
of  the  comforts,  interests  and  recrea- 
tions of  life,  to  lay  something  by, 
and  to  be  encouraged  in  the  practice 
and  obtain  the  rewards  of  thrift. 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  real- 
ize that  high  wages  can  only  be  main- 
tained if  high  production  is  main- 
tained. The  restriction  of  production 
is  a  sinister  and  harmful  fallacy, 
most  of  all  in  its  effect  on  labor. 
Even  the  official  organ  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist regime  in  Russia  announced  re- 
cently that  "  increased  production  is 
not  only  the  imperative  duty  but  the 
imperative  interest  of  the  proletariat "- 
The  primary  cause  of  poverty  is 
under-production.  Furthermore,  les- 
sened production  naturally  makes  for 
high  costs.  High  wages  accompanied 
by  proportionately  high  cost  of  the 
essentials     of    living     don't     do    the 
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worker  any  good.  And  they  do  the 
rest  of  the  community  a  great  deal  of 
harm.     (Pages  299-303.) 

One  frequently  hears  that  the  chief 
cause  of  economic  disturbances  and 
unrest  is  the  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth ;  that  the  great  bulk  of  national 
wealth  is  held  by  a  small  number  oi 
rich  men ;  hence  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  inadequate  allotment  for  the 
rest.  Mr.  Kahn  denies  the  main  fact, 
declaring  that  "  seven-eighths  of  our 
national  income  goes  to  those  with 
incomes  of  $5,000  or  less,  and  but 
one-eighth  to  those  with  incomes 
above  $5,000.  Moreover,  those  in  re- 
ceipt of  incomes  of  $5,000  or  less 
pay  little  or  no  income  tax,  while 
those  having  large  incomes  are  sub- 
jected to  very  heavily  progressive  in- 
come taxes."     (Page  308.) 


Moreover,  as  regards  distribution, 
Mr.  Kahn  cites  the  following  figures 
taken  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
from  "  a  recent  compilation  concern- 
ing some  sixty  of  the  best  industrial 
companies  in  Germany,  over  a  period 
of  ten  years,  ending  i  April,  1918,  to 
show  that  out  of  each  $1,000  earned, 
$767  went  to  labor,  $117  to  meet 
taxes,  and  $116  to  pay  dividends  to 
investors  "   (p.  308). 

Perhaps,  too,  many  people  hardly 
realize  that,  "  if  all  incomes  above 
$10,000  were  taken  and  distributed 
among  those  earning  less  than  $10,- 
000,  the  result,  as  near  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  figure  out,  would  be  that  the 
income  of  those  receiving  that  distri- 
bution would  be  increased  barely  ten 
per  cent.  And  the  result  of  any  such 
division  would  be  an  immense  loss  in 
national  productivity  by  turning  a 
powerful  and  fructifying  stream  into 
a  mass  of  rivulets,  many  of  which 
would  simply  lose  themselves  in  the 
sand."     (P.  307.) 


We  have  given  so  much  space  to 
Mr.  Kahn's  opinions  because  we  be- 
lieve them  on  the  whole  eminently 
sane  and  practicable.  The  following 
summary  of  pregnant  principles  is 
worth  noting : 

"The  way  to  progress  is  not  to 
pull  everybody  down  to  a  common 
level  of  mediocrity,  but  to  stimulate 
individual  effort,   and    strive   to   raise 


the  general  level  of  well-being  and 
opportunity. 

"  It  is  not  material  success  which 
should  be  abolished ;  it  is  poverty  and 
justified  discontent  which  should  be 
abolished. 

"  We  can  not  abolish  poverty  by 
division,  but  only  by  multiplication. 

"  It  is  not  by  the  spoliation  of 
some,  but  by  creating  larger  assets 
and  broader  opportunity  for  all,  that 
national  well-being  can  and  must  be 
enhanced."     (Page  307.) 


Ursula  Finch,  Isabel  Clarke's  latest 
novel,  ought  to  meet  with  a  warm 
welcome  from  lovers  of  fiction  that  is 
both  clean  and  interesting  and  up- 
lifting, in  other  words,  true  to  the 
best  ideals  of  Catholic  art.  Perhaps 
some  of  Miss  Clarke's  many  admirers 
will  not  find  all  the  characters  of  her 
new  story  quite  as  lifelike  as  the  sure 
artistry  dominating  her  prior  work 
will  lead  them  to  expect.  However, 
this  is  a  point  on  which  standards  of 
discrimination  as  well  as  of  taste  may 
differ.  What  is  more  certain  is  that 
the  reader  will  discover  in  Ursula 
Finch  no  falling  off,  either  as  regards 
the  plot,  the  action,  the  descriptive 
features,  the  dialogue  or  the  ease  and 
grace  of  diction,  from  the  author's 
wonted  excellence.  Above  all,  they 
will  miss  none  of  the  truth,  the  sin- 
cerity, the  fidelity  to  Catholic  ideals 
which  underlie  and  pervade  like  an 
organizing  principle  of  life  whatever 
she  creates.  The  mise  en  scene  moves 
swiftly  from  the  Cornish  coast  to  the 
Eternal  City,  where  Ursula,  the 
daughter,  by  the  way,  of  an  Anglican 
clergj'man.  passes  per  crucem  ad  lu- 
cent. Incidentally,  certain  opposite 
types  of  Italian  faith — and  anti-faith 
— play  a  not  unimportant  role.  The 
story  terminates  happily,  as  good 
novels  usually  do. 


The  initial  number  of  The  Pilgrim, 
a  quarterly  "  Review  of  Christian 
Politics  and  Religion  ",  impresses  one 
with  its  sentiments  of  Christian  char- 
ity and  its  urgent  appeal  for  religious 
unity  as  well  as  by  the  culture  and 
good  form  that  characterize  its  con- 
tents. Judged  by  the  standards  of 
Catholic  principles,  the  federation  of 
the  numerous  religious  bodies  which  it 
advocates  can   at   best,  should  it   ever 
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be  effected,  be  but  a  very  loosely 
jointed  association  lacking  organic 
life,  vigor,  and  permanence.  Never- 
theless, should  it  succeed  in  holding 
for  a  little  while  longer  some  of  the 
countless  souls  that  are  giving  up  all 
religious  belief  and  practice,  it  will 
have  done  a  modicum  of  good.  From 
this  point  of  view  The  Pilgrim  has  a 
mission  in  which  we  wish  it  the  great- 
est possible  measure  of  success. 


So,  too,  in  the  other  field  which  it 
proposes  to  cultivate,  namely,  the  in- 
culcation of  Christian  principles  in 
the  political,  social,  and  industrial 
orders.  Auguring  from  the  earnest, 
thoughtful  tone  and  the  generally 
healthy  spirit  pervading  the  leading 
articles  of  the  present  number.  The 
Pilgrim  promises  to  be  a  serviceable 
ally  in  the  great  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  reform.  The  review  is  edited 
by  the  Rev.  William  Temple  and  is 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


The  work  and  the  varied  experi- 
ences of  the  Red  Cross  during  the 
War  are  being  wrought  into  story  out 
of  which  some  of  the  strands  of  true 
history  as  well  as  of  romance  are 
likely  to  be  woven.  Informing  ele- 
ments blend  happily  with  the  enter- 
taining in  the  three  recent  volumes : 
The  Passing  Legions  by  George  Budi- 
anan  Fife,  With  the  Doughboys  in 
France  by  Edward  Hungerford,  and 
The  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Italy 
by  Charles  M.  Bakewell.  The  three 
books  are  issued  by  the  Macmillans. 
The  first  offers  an  amount  of  in- 
teresting and  pleasantly  conveyed  in- 
formation regarding  the  activities  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Great 
Britain  in  administering  to  the  mil- 
lion American  soldiers  who  passed 
through  England  on  their  way  to  the 
Front.  The  second  performs  a  like 
service  in  respect  to  our  men  in 
France.  The  third  describes  the  work 
both  of  relief  and  of  reconstruction 
carried  on  by  the  Red  Cross  in  Italy. 


As  one  follows  these  clever  stories 
wherein  smiles  and  tears  succeed  one 
the  other  as  do  sunshine  and  cloud 
across  the  heavens,  one  wonders 
whether  the  experiences  over  there  of 
the  K.  of  C.  are  ever  going  to  find 
narrators  equally  versatile  and  enter- 
taining. 


A  story  in  which  there  are  no 
smiles  nor  sunshine,  but  just  tears 
and  the  dark  of  death,  is  told  by  M. 
J.  Naayem,  a  chaplain  to  the  war 
prisoners  of  the  Allies  in  Turkey,  in 
a  recent  volume  issued  by  Bloud  et 
Gay,  Paris,  under  the  title  Les 
Assyro-Chaldeens  et  les  Armenieny 
massacres  par  les  Turcs.  The  daily 
press  has  made  us  all  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  butchery  of  the 
helpless  Armenians  by  the  unspeak- 
able Turk.  So  utterly  terrible  have 
been  these  accounts  that  one  is  tempted 
at  times  to  think  them  overdrawn. 
Under  such  a  temptation  it  may  be 
well  to  turn  to  M.  Naayem's  veridical 
picture  of  some  of  the  actual  events 
whereof  he  himself  was  a  part  and 
for  all  which  he  furnishes  the  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 


We  hear  so  much  of  the  massacres 
of  the  Armenians  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Assyro-Chaldeans 
have  shared  a  fate  hardly  less  cruel. 
It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  some 
250,000,  that  is,  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire population,  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  devilish  hate  of  the  Mohammedans 
for  the  Christian  name.  It  might  be 
well  if  this  thoroughly  documented 
history  were  rendered  into  English. 


That  something  fresh  and  original, 
in  respect  at  least  to  method  if  not  to 
matter,  can  be  introduced  into  a  col- 
lection of  sermons  is  proved  by  a  re- 
cent French  volume  entitled  Jesus 
chez  les  Juifs  d'Hier  et  les  Chretiens 
d'Aujourd'hui  —  "  Homelies  pour  les 
Temps  presents  ".  The  second  volume 
alone  has  reached  us.  It  treats  of 
our  Lord's  preaching  on  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  particular  interest  lies 
in  the  parallelism  indicated  by  the 
title.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  first 
homily  institutes  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  sort  of  Bolshevism  that  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's 
time  and  the  undying  spirit  of  revo- 
lution that  organized  in  Russia  is  now 
radiating  to  all  points  of  the  earth's 
compass.  The  conclusion  is  summed 
up  in  Misereor  Supra  Turham.  The 
author  of  these  sermons  is  Mgr.  Pons, 
Titular  Canon  of  St.  Cyprian's,  Car- 
thage. The  book  is  issued  by  Lethiel- 
leux,  Paris. 


A  Child's  Life  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc 


no 
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by  Mary  Mannix  has  just  been  issued 
by  Benziger  Bros,  in  a  very  becom- 
ingly festive  dress.  The  story,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  instructively  and 
interestingly  told,  but  in  a  style 
adapted  to  the  intelligence  of  raaturer 
children — children  of  larger  growth — 
rather  than  the  wee  ones. 


A  good  book  which  manly  boys  will 
really  like  and  mentally  profit  by  is 
Sailing  the  Seas.  The  authors  are 
James  Baldwin  and  W.  Liven  good 
(New  York,  the  American  Book  Co.). 
It  is  meant  for  red-blooded  American 
lads  to  teach  them  what  they  ought 
to  know  about  ships  and  sea  craft 
and  sea-crafting  generally.  The  hero 
of  the  story  is  Tom  Darke,  a  sturdy 
country  lad,  who  feels  the  lure  of  the 
sea  and  gets  his  craving  sanely  satis- 
fied. The  book  copies  his  "  Log ". 
Tt  is  introduced  by  Edward  Hurley, 
former  Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Ship- 
ping Board. 


Books  on  conditions  in  Russia  con- 
tinue to  multiply  apace.  John  Spargo 
has  recently  launched  his  fourth  con- 
tribution. It  is  entitled  The  Greatest 
Failure  in  All  History.  It  deals  with 
Bolshevism  and  Sovietism  at  work,  in 
their  actual  operation  and  results, 
rather  than  their  principles  and  the- 
ories, the  latter  having  been  more  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon  by  the  author  in 
bis  preceding  publications. 


Mr.  Spargo  has  been  at  great  pains 
to  get  at  the  facts.  The  evidence  foi 
the  Bolsheviki's  crime  against  human- 
ity is  furnished  by  unimpeachable  wit- 
nesses (for  the  most  part  official  or 
quasi-official  documents  or  the  reports 
of  unbiased  spectators),  and  the  ver- 
dict is  that  Sovietism  has  forced  upon 
the  Russian  people  an  autocracy  more 
oppressive  than  Czardom. 


Mr.  Spargo  disclaims  telling  a  sen- 
sational story,  but  as  he  brings  for- 
ward the  accumulated  evidence  ol 
brutal  oppression  and  savagery,  of 
political  trickery  and  chicane,  of  reck- 
less experimentation,  of  administrative 
inefficiency,  of  corrupt  bureaucracy,  of 


ambitious  despotism,  the  inevitable 
feeling  is  that  he  has  written  a  story 
of  terror,  one  that  recalls  the  fright- 
fulness  not  simply  of  the  recent  Czars 
but  the  butcherliness  of  Ivan  the  Rus- 
sian Nero.  Those  who  find  themselves 
prone  to  discount  the  lurid  accounts 
that  come  to  us  from  Russia  will  do 
well  to  read  Spargo's  latest  summary 
of  the  evidence.  (New  York,  Harper 
Brothers.) 


Another  publication  on  somewhat 
similar  lines  but  covering  a  wider 
field  is  The  New  World,  by  Frank 
Comerford  (New  York,  Appleton  & 
Co).  It  deals  with  the  world's  unrest 
not  only  abroad  but  at  home  as  well. 
Mr.  Comerford  writes  from  personal 
observation  in  Europe  and  from  offi- 
cial legal  examination  as  prosecutor 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  in  the  cele- 
brated Red  Cases  wherein  twenty  men 
were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government  and  were 
sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  The 
story  is  vivid,  intense.  It  grips  and 
holds  because  it  rings  true. 


Everybody's  World  by  Sherwood 
Eddy,  sums  up  the  great  problems 
that  are  just  now  facing  the  Nations 
in  the  Near  East — Egypt,  Turkey,  Ar- 
menia; in  the  Far  East — Japan;  the 
Crisis  in  China;  in  Russia;  in  India; 
the  industrial  troubles  confronting 
England  and  America.  On  each  of 
these  points  he  throws  the  light  of 
personal  observation  and  experience, 
and  the  result  of  long  and  sound  re- 
flection. Mr.  Eddy,  we  surmise,  is  a 
"  Christian  worker "  and  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  His 
views  on  the  great  issues  of  the  times 
are  sound,  being  based  on  Christian 
principles,  a  luminous  summary  where- 
of he  himself  proposes.  That  the 
chief  obstacle  to  their  being  reduced 
to  practice  in  pagan  lands,  such  as 
the  Near  and  the  Far  East,  is  the 
disagreements  and  the  discussions  pre- 
vailing between  the  Christian  sects 
seems  not  to  enter  into  Mr.  Eddy's 
calculation.  Nevertheless,  his  theory 
is  commendable  and  his  presentation 
thereof  readable  and  stimulating.  (New 
York,  George  H.  Doran  Co.) 


Books  TReceiveb 


SCRIPTURAL. 


The  Book  of  Job.  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Interpretation.  Together  with  a 
New  Translation  Based  on  a  Revised  Text.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
LL,D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia  and  London.     1920.     Pp.  369.     Price,  $4.00  net. 

The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch.  A  New  Solution  by  Archeological 
Methods.  By  Melvin  Grove  Kyle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Newburg  Professor  of  Biblical 
Archeology,  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  University  City,  at  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri ;  Archeological  Editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times;  Associate  Editor  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Co.,  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  Robert  Scott,  London. 
1920.     Pp.  xxi — 289.     Price,  $2.15  postpaid. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

The  Lowly  Life  and  Bitter  Passion  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Blessed  Mother.  Together  with  the  Mysteries  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Visions  of  Venerable  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  as  Recorded  in  the  Journal  of 
Clement  Brentano  and  Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  C.  E.  Schmoger,  C.SS.R.  In 
four  volumes.  With  permission  of  the  Superiors  of  his  Order  and  the  Appro- 
bation of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of  Ratisbon.  From  the  fourth  German  edi- 
tion by  the  Translator  of  the  Life  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich.  Desclee,  De 
Brouwer  &  Cie.,  Lille,  Paris,  Bruges;  The  Sentinel  Press,  New  York  City. 
1914  and  1915.     Pp.  770,  498,  612  and  488. 

CoMMENTARiuM  CoDicis  luRis  Canonici.  Liber  IV :  De  Processibus.  Auc- 
tore  P.  losepho  Noval,  Ord.  Praed.,  Philos.  ac  luris  Canonici  Doctore,  Pro- 
fessore  Textus  Canonici  in  Pontificio  Collegio  Internationali  "  Angelico  ",  Codi- 
ficationis  Canonicae  iam  Consultore  nunc  autem  Sacrae  Congregationis  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide.  Pars  I:  De  ludiciis,  Augustae  Taurinorum,  Romae :  Sumptibus 
et  typis  Petri  Marietti,  Editoris.     MCMXX.    Pp.  xii — 624.     Pretium,  18  fr. 

Le  Catholicisme  de  Saint  Augustin.  Par  Mgr.  Pierre  Battifol.  2  vol. 
J.  Gabalda,  Paris.  Pp.  viii — 276  et  280.  Prix,  15  fr.  franco  par  la  paste  les  2 
volumes. 

The  Commandments  Explained.  According  to  the  Munich  or  Psychological 
Method.  For  Children  of  the  Intermediate  and  Higher  Grades.  Based  on  the 
Baltimore  Catechism  (No.  2).  An  Aid  to  Catechists.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  J. 
Baierl.     The  Seminary  Press,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     1920.     Pp.  viii — 427. 

Le  Chretien  en  retraite.  Par  le  R.  P.  Alexis  le  Barbezieux,  O.M.Cap. 
Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.     1920.     Pp.  viii — 470.     Prix,  8  fr.  franco. 

Preparation  a  la  Communion  quotidienne  par  l']^vangile  medite.  Les 
Mysteres  de  la  Vie  de  N.-S.  J^sus-Christ  appliques  a  I'Eucharistie.  Par  Joseph 
Rousseau,  S.J.    Gabriel  Beauchesne,  Paris.     1920.    Pp.  xxi — 407.     Prix,  10  fr. 

Sermons.  P.  A.  Canon  Sheehan,  D.D.  Edited  by  M.  J.  Phelan,  S.J.  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1920.  Pp.  397.  Price,  $3.00 
net. 

A  Handbook  of  Patrology.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Tixeront,  D.D.  Authorized 
translation  based  upon  the  fourth  French  edition.  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St. 
Louis  and  London.     1920.     Pp.  380.     Price,  $2.50. 

Jesus  chez  les  Juifs  d'Hier  et  chez  les  Chretiens  d'Aujourd'hui  (Home- 
lies  pour  les  Temps  presents).  II:  La  Predication  du  Royaume  de  Dieu.  Par 
Mgr.  A.  Pons,  Pr^lat  de  Sa  Saintete,  Chanoine  Titulaire  de  la  Primatiale  de 
St.-C5rprien  de  Carthage.  P.  Lelhielleux,  Paris.  1920.  Pp.  326.  Prix,  7  fr.  60 
franco. 
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Retraite  sur  les  Grands  Moyens  de  Salut.  Premiere  Serie :  Priere — Con- 
fession —  Devotion  a  Marie.  Par  J.  Millot,  Vicaire  General  de  Versailles. 
Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.     1920.     Pp.  329.    Prix,  5  fr.  45  franco. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Year.  Contemplations  on  the  Deeper  Meaning  and 
Relation  of  its  Seasons  and  Feasts.  By  the  Rev.  John  Rickaby,  S.J.  Joseph 
F.  Wagner,  Inc.,  New  York ;  B.  Herder,  London.     1920.     Pp.  v — 300, 

Mary's  Praise  on  Every  Tongue.  A  Record  of  Homage  Paid  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady  in  All  Ages  and  Throughout  the  World.  By  P.  J.  Chandlery, 
S.J.,  author  of  Pilgrim  Walks  in  Rome.  Preface  by  Father  Bernard  Vaughan, 
S.J.  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Manresa  Press,  Roehampton,  S.W.,  Lon- 
don.    1920.     Pp.  288.     Price,  $2.25. 

Preparationes  ad  Sanctam  Communionem  ex  S.  Scriptura,  SS.  Patribus  et 
Ecclesiasticis  Scriptoribus  excerptae  a  Missionario  quodam  instituti  a  Consolata 
pro  Missionibus  Exteris  collectse  additis  Prooemio  super  frequentem  Commu- 
nionem et  modum  perfecte  accedendi,  ut  uberiores  fructus  ex  Ea  consequamur, 
ac  Precibus  ante  et  post  Missam  ex  Missali  Rom.  Augustae  Taurinorum :  ex 
Oflicina  Petri  Marietti,  Editoris.     MCMXX.     Pp.  276.     Prix,  relie  toile,  6  fr. 

Directoire  Pratique  pour  le  Clerge.  D'apres  le  Nouveau  Code  Canonique 
et  les  Decisions  recentes  des  Congregations  Romaines  1920.  Par  Chanoine 
Laurent,  Directeur  au  Grand  Seminaire  de  Verdun.  Pierre  Tequi.  1920.  Pp. 
XV — 267.     Prix,  5  fr. 

La  Journ^e  Chretienne  d'apres  le  Bienheureux  Jean  Eudes.  Par  D. 
Boulay,  C.J.  &  M.     P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.     1920.    Pp.  254.    Prix,  4  fr.  45  franco. 

Notice  sur  le  "  Message  "  du  Cceur  de  Jesus  au  Coeur  du  Pretre.  Re- 
traites  inspirees  par  cet  appel  touchant  donnees  a  Arces  (Juillet-Septembre 
1919).  Par  P.  Jules  Le  Cerf,  S.M.,  Docteur  en  Theologie.  Lettre  de  Son 
Eminence  la  Cardinal  Mercier.  Gabriel  Beauchesne,  Paris.  1920.  Pp.  xxxix — 
246.     Prix,  7  fr. 

Tractatus  de  Virtute  Religionis.  Auctore  O.  E.  Dignant,  S.  Theol.  Doc- 
tore,  in  Semin.  Brug.  olim  Professore,  Univers.  Cathol.  Lovan.  Professore 
Honor.,  Eccl.  Cathedr.  Brug.  Canonico  Titul.  Editio  tertia  auctior.  {Theo- 
logia  Brugensis.)  Car.  Beyaert,  Brugis ;  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis ;  Fred- 
erick Pustet  Co.,  New  York  and  Cincinnati ;  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York. 
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THE  ANOIENT  BITE  OF  OANDLEMAS. 

ETHERIA,  the  holy  abbess,  has  left  us  a  diary  of  a  pilgrim- 
age, during  the  fourth  century,  in  which  she  gives  to  her 
cloistered  sisters  in  Gaul  an  account  of  the  things  she  had  seen 
in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  third  part  of  the  MS.,  entitled 
"  Jerusalem  ",  she  describes  the  festival  of  the  Purification  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady,  on  the  fortieth  day  after  Christmas.  It 
appears  that  the  celebration,  with  Mass,  took  place,  as  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  in  the  evening.  There  was  a  solemn 
procession,  and  some  monks  preached  in  turn  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  dwelling  upon  the  various  scenes  of  Mary  and  Joseph 
coming  into  the  temple  and  bringing  the  Lord,  and  of  Simeon, 
and  of  Anna  the  prophetess,  daughter  of  Phanuel.  When 
these  things  had  been*  minutely  explained,  all  went  to  the 
church  of  the  Anastasis  or  Resurrection,  and  there  the  Holy 
Mysteries  were  offered,  with  Communion  of  the  faithful — 
"  sacramenta  aguntur  et  sic  fit  missa  ".  Although  the  holy 
pilgrim  nun  does  not  enter  into  detail  regarding  the  blessing 
and  the  carrying  of  lights,  we  know  from  the  almost  contem- 
porary account  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  that  this  was  done. 
Indeed  the  processions  with  lighted  tapers  were  a  common 
practice  at  all  these  festivals,  because  they  were  held  at  night, 
and  because  the  holy  places,  churches  and  catacombs,  were 
dark  even  in  daytime.  The  sacred  gloom  favored  the  un- 
worldly seclusion  into  which  the  early  Christians  were  being 
forced  during  the  long  periods  of  persecution.  Amid  the 
darkness  there  shone  a  mystic  splendor  from  the  symbolic 
lights  which,  while  a  necessity,  were  at  the  same  time  the 
bright  promises  of  a  heavenly  hope  creating  a  peace  and  joy 
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of  heart  such  as  secular  splendor  could  not  have  effected. 
Both  St.  Cyril,  in  his  homilies,  and  his  brother  Bishop  of 
Ancyra  (d.  A.  D.  446),  on  a  like  occasion,  speak  of  the  festive 
procession  with  chants  and  lights  on  this  day.  From  the  East 
the  practice  was  brought  to  Rome  and  there  confirmed  for  the 
universal  Church. 

When  Christmas  was  transferred  from  the  Epiphany,  that 
is  from  the  sixth  of  January  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
since  the  Roman  imperial  annals  showed  that  the  latter  was 
the  date  of  our  Saviour's  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  feast  of  the 
Presentation  in  the  temple,  called  the  ''  Quadragesima  Nati- 
vitatis  Jesu  Christi,"  was  likewise  put  back  from  the  fifteenth 
to  the  second  of  February.^  In  the  ritual  of  Pope  Gelasius, 
which,  however,  came  into  common  use  as  the  Sacramentarium 
Gelasianum  only  in  the  seventh  century,  we  find  the  ''  Purifi- 
catio  sanctae  Mariae  '*  on  the  second  of  February.  This  fact 
would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  assertion  that  the  Candlemas 
festival  is  a  remnant  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia  celebrated  on 
the  fifteenth  of  February,  a  view  which  the  Venerable  Bede, 
in  his  De  temporum  rationed  made  popular  among  medieval 
writers,  and  of  which  modern  critics  have  taken  advantage  to 
identify  the  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  Roman 
pagan  tradition.  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  might  have 
known  personally  the  abbess  Etheria,  known  also  as  Silvia 
Aquitana,  in  one  of  his  poetical  descriptions  of  the  festal  cele- 
brations of  the  Roman  martyrs,  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the 
habit  among  the  early  Christians  of  carrying  lighted  tapers 
in  procession,  while  chanting  the  praises  of  God : 

Ast  alii  picris  accendant  lumina  ceris, 
Multiforesque  cavis  lychnos  laquearibus  aptent, 
Ut  vibrent  tremulas  funalia  pendula  flammas.^ 

Of  the  liturgical  blessing  of  candles  there  is  indeed  no  dis- 
tinct mention  in  the  rituals  antedating  the  tenth  century;  but 
we  may  assume  that  exorcism  and  blessing  were  natural  ad- 

^  The  Bodleian  Codex  fixes  the  day  in  the  Itinerarium  as  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  which  may  readily  be  understood  to  indicate  the  vigil,  since  the  fes- 
tiral  was  no  doubt  prolonged  to  the  early  morning  for  the  celebration  of  Com- 
munion, with  its  agape. 

*Migne  XC,  351. 

»  S.  Paulini  Poemata;  XVIII,  vv.  35-38. 
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juncts  to  the  use  of  the  materials  destined  for  the  sanctuary. 
In  the  Carlovingian  rituals  the  blessing  of  the  candles  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  blessing  of  the  new  fire,  similar  to  that  of  Holy 
Saturday.  The  form  of  benediction  found  in  the  Sacramen- 
tarium  Ratoldi  became  the  norm  for  subsequent  rituals  during 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  prayers  used  in  this  rite 
emphasize  two  things,  namely  that  pure  wax  of  the  bee  was 
being  blessed,  and  that  the  special  sacramental  grace  invoked 
upon  this  material  was  protection  from  bodily  harm  and  spirit- 
ual weakness  or  the  darkness  of  sin. 

Precamur  te,  Domine  sancte,  Pater  omnipotens,  qui  jussu  tuo  per 
opera  apum  hunc  liquorem  ad  perfectionem  cerei  venire  fecisti  .  .  . 
ut  has  candelas  ad  sanitatem  corponim  et  animarum,  sive  in  terra, 
sive  in  aquis  per  invocationem  tui  sanctissimi  nominis  et  per  inter- 
cessionem  sanctae  Mariae  .  .  .  benedicere  et  sanctificare  digneris. 

And  again : 

Benedico  te,  cera,  in  nomine  Dei  nostri  .  .  .  ut  sis  extenninatio 
diaboli  et  omnium  contubemalium  ejus. 

St.  Bernard  *  mentions  the  fact  that  the  newly  blessed  tapers 
were  lit  from  a  fire  by  the  striking  of  a  flint.  The  spark  thus 
caught  was  separately  Hlessed  to  indicate  that  the  graces  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  the  wax  candles  have  their  origin  in  the 
eternal  Light  of  the  World,  Christ — "  Lux  vera  quae  illuminat 
omnem  hominem  venientem  in  hunc  mundum  ".  Hence  every 
household  must  needs  be  provided  with  the  blest  candle  as  a 
protection  against  all  manner  of  ills.  It  was  this  feature  which 
lent  to  the  processional  devotions  as  well  as  to  the  blessing  itself 
the  form  of  an  imprecation  and  gave  to  the  whole  service  a 
penitential  character.  Hence  the  ritual  prescribes  the  use  of 
violet  color  for  the  antipendium  and  for  the  priestly  vestments 
at  the  blessing,  whereas  the  former  is  removed  and  the  chasuble 
and  dalmatics  of  white  or  gold  are  used  in  the  Mass  itself. 
Wonderful  effects  are  recorded  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  these 
blest  lights  among  the  people.  As  a  reluctant  historian ' 
writes : 

*  Sermo  II  de  Purificatione  S.  Mariae;  Migne,  CLXXXIII,  368. 

*  Regnum  papisticum,  IV,  136. 
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Mira  est  candelis  illis  et  magna  potestas. 
Nam  tempestates  creduntur  toUere  diras 
Accensae,  simul  et  sedare  tonitrua  coeli, 
Daemones  atque  malos  arcere  horrendaque  noctis 
Spectra  atque  infaustae  mala  grandinis  atque  pruinae. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Candlemas  service  was  that  of 
St.  Blase  on  the  following  day.  Its  special  object  was  to 
obtain  the  intercession  of  the  saint,  who  was  famed  in  sacred 
legend  for  wonderful  cures  ''  a  malo  gutturis  ". 

The  ancient  canons  forbid  the  giving  of  the  blest  candles  to 
those  who  are  not  actually  present  during  the  ceremony  of 
benediction.  Even  bishops  were  not  f>ermitted  to  have  the 
blest  candle  sent  to  them.  From  this  rule  were  excepted  the 
sick  and  those  legitimately  hindered  from  attending  the  cere- 
monies in  church.  '*  In  festo  Purificationis  B.  M.  non  dis- 
tribuantur,  nisi  praesentibus  in  ecclesia,  candelae  benedictae  et 
ad  aegrotos  tantum  mittantur."  ®  ''  Candelae  in  die  Purifica- 
tionis distribui  tantum  debent  praesentibus,  nuUatenus  ab- 
sentibus,  et  ne  quidem  episcopo.'^ 

The  universal  recognition  of  the  virtue  and  symbolical  mean- 
ing of  pure  beeswax  in  religious  worship  created  a  notable 
growth  of  bee  culture  and  a  custom  of  making  offerings  of 
wax  to  the  churches  on  the  eve  not  only  of  the  feast  of  Puri- 
fication but  of  all  great  festivals.  The  tapers  were  redeemed 
and  thus  sustained  the  fabric  of  the  churches,  whilst  every 
home  held  sacred  the  treasured  candles  which  not  only  symbol- 
ized blessing  but  were  a  pledge  of  it  to  the  faithful. 


THE  OANTIOLE  OF  MARY. 

There  was  a  little  Maiden 

In  blue  and  silver  drest ; 
She  sang  to  God  in  Heaven 

And  God  within  her  breast. 

Joyce  Kilmer. 

DAY  by  day  arises  from  earth  the  sweet  savor  of  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  of  the  Church's  prayer  "  as  a  pillar  of 
smoke  of  aromatical  spices,  of  myrrh,  and  of  frankincense,  and 
of  all  the  compounds  of  the  perfumer"  (Cant.  3:6).  And 
sweeter  even  than  the  antique  incense  of  Old  Testament  psalm 

«  Merati  ad  C.  Episc.  1581. 

"^  C.  Concl.  22  Sept.  1736,    Cf.  Probst:  Kirchl.,  Benedictionen,  p.  239. 
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and  antiphon,  there  ascends  at  the  close  of  the  Vesper  offering 
a  New  Testament  fragrance,  fresh,  exalting,  and  heart-lifting 
as  the  breath  of  a  garden  of  lilies,  the  Canticle  of  the  Magnificat. 
Surely  they  who  in  every  land  lift  up  their  hands  in  this  even- 
ing sacrifice, — "  elevatio  manuum  mearum  sacrificium  vesper- 
tinum  " — whether  it  be  offered  in  the  dim  half-light  of  some 
stately  monastic  choir  from  the  great  colorful  folios  of  an 
ancient  Vesperal,  or  from  the  finger-blackened  pocket  edition 
of  a  Breviary  in  the  hands  of  the  busy  pastor  of  souls  in  the 
evening  quiet  of  his  study,  or  of  a  Chinese  missionary  in  the 
incongruous  environment  of  his  apostolic  journeys,  all  these, 
priests  and  levites  about  the  same  altar,  will  be  glad  to  dwell 
briefly  upon  the  glorious  chant  which  for  the  first  time  arose 
from  the  lips  and  heart  of  the  young  Hebrew  maiden  at  Hebron, 
and  toward  the  interpretation  of  which  the  following  study  is 
directed. 

During  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  Annunciation  and 
the  Visitation,  so  many  rivers  of  joyful  grace  had  been  pour- 
ing their  floods  into  Mary's  soul  that  her  whole  being  was  an 
ocean  of  surging  happiness  pent  up  only  by  the  deference  due 
divine  mysteries.  But  now  Elizabeth's  ecstatic  revelation  had 
broken  down  the  barriers  of  her  supernal  secret,  and  the  rush- 
ing torrents  of  Mary's  exultant  appreciation  rolled  forth  in 
the  joyously  pulsating  measures  of  the  great  New  Testament 
canticle,  the  Magnificat.  Mary  was  "  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost ".  She  who  from  her  very  conception  had  been  "  full 
of  grace",  who  even  then  bore  within  herself  Him  who  to- 
gether with  the  Father  ever  breathes  forth  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  in  truth  a  tuneful  harp  of  the  Divinity,  and  every  fibre  of 
her  being  a  tense  harp-string  from  which  the  rushing  wind  of 
the  inspiring  spirit  evoked  melodies,  now  murmuring  low  in 
the  consideration  of  her  own  unworthiness,  now  pleading,  eager 
with  the  divine  mystic  love-longing  of  all  ages,  now  clashing 
loud  with  the  high  metallic  clang  of  battle  cymbals  as  she 
chanted  the  pean  of  God's  victories. 

But  not  only  is  the  Magnificat  the  opening  ode  of  the 
Messianic  reign :  it  is  also  a  veritable  symphony  of  Old  Testa- 
ment chords,  themes,  movements  which,  sublimed  in  the  white- 
hot  incandescence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  have  been  fused  and 
molten  into  this  masterpiece  of  Messianic  music.     Beyond  the 
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great  Incarnation  swell  of  its  rythmic  surges,  one  still  hears 
as  faint  overtones  the  gladsome  accents  of  sterile  Anna  at  the 
birth  of  Samuel,  the  echoes  of  Miriam's  thunderous  chorus 
beside  the  sea  into  which  had  sunk  like  lead  old  Egypt's  horses 
and  riders,  the  fine  filigree  phrasing  of  David's  pysalms,  and 
the  solemn  pendulum-swing  of  the  Prophet's  exalted  mes- 
sages. It  is  from  this  outpouring  of  Mary's  soul  that  one 
chiefly  grasps  how  imbued  she  was  with  the  spirit  and  words 
of  the  Old  Testament  writings.  There  is  scarcely  a  phrase 
therein  but  has  an  Old  Testament  parallel  or  allusion.  Here 
has  Mary  synthetized  all  that  her  attentive  ears  had  heard 
and  her  pondering  heart  had  meditated  during  the  youthful 
years  of  traditional  Temple  service,  and  on  pleasant  Sabbath 
mornings  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth. 

Thus  the  opening  chords  of  the  Magnificat  are  but  trans- 
positions of  the  same  in  the  Canticle  of  Anna : 

My  heart  rejoiceth  in  the  Lord, 

My  horn  is  exalted  in  my  Gcxl : 

My  mouth  is  enlarged  over  my  enemies, 

Because  I  rejoice  in  thy  salvation.^ 

And  farther  in  historic  distance  is  heard  the  clashing  of 
Miriam's  timbrels : 

I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously ; 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  praise, 

He  is  become  salvation  to  me. 

He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  glorify  Him; 

the  God  of  my  father,  and  I  will  exalt  him.^ 

Recurrent  themes  of  the  Royal  Psalmist,  too,  are  echoed : 

My  soul  shall  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
And  shall  be  delighted  in  His  Saviour.* 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul. 

And  let  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name ; 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul, 

And  never  forget  all  He  hath  done  for  thee.* 

1  I  Kings  2:1.  2  Exod.  15  :  1-2. 

8  Ps.  34  :  9.  4  Ps.  102  :  1-2. 
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Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ; 

O  Lord,  my  God,  thou  art  exceeding  great !  * 


Hebrew  and  ancient  as  is  the  terminology  and  phrasing  of 
this  song,  yet  its  whole  spirit  and  breath  and  vision  is  fresh 
and  broad  and  Christian.  Gone  is  that  plaintive  minor  note  of 
patient,  pleading,  prayerful  expectation,  and  in  its  place  rings 
out  clarion-clear  the  high  full  tone  of  realized  possession. 
Not  hopes  or  desires,  but  facts  and  their  consequences,  are  the 
Magnificat's  theme. 

Three  main  thought  groups  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
inspired  rhapsody  glorifying  God's  dealings  with  men.  In 
the  first  group  (vv.  46-49)  Mary  considers  the  Divinity's  ex- 
ceptional dealings  with  herself ;  in  the  second  group,  her  men- 
tal sight  visions  God's  great  principles  of  dealing  with  all  man- 
kind; and  in  the  third  group  (vv.  54-55)  she  notes  His  peculiar 
dealings  with  the  people  of  His  predilection,  the  Hebrew- 
nation,  and  the  Church  of  which  the  former  was  but  a  type. 

The  Magnificat. 

46  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord 

47  and  my  spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour! 

48  For  He  hath  looked  upon  His  handmaid's  lowliness ; 

lo  I  henceforth  shall  all  peoples  bless  me ! 

49  He,  the  Strong,  hath  done  great  things  to  me 

for,  "  Holy  "  is  His  name ! 

50  His  mercy  is  unto  generations  and  generations, 

upon  them  that  revere  Him. 

51  He  shall  wreak  might  with  His  arm, 

scattering  as  chaff  the  insolent  of  mind. 

52  The  haughty  He  shall  hurl  from  thrones, 

and  shall  exalt  the  lowly. 

53  He  shall  fill  the  himgry  with  good  things, 

and  the  rich  He  shall  send  empty  away. 

54  He  shall  receive  Israel  His  Servant, 

being  mindful  of  His  mercy 

55  (As  He  promised  to  our  fathers) 

to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  forever. 

46.  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. — ^This  is  Mary's  reply 
to  Elizabeth's  "  Blest  art  thou  beyond  women  ".    True  humility 

5  Ps.  103 :  I. 
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does  not  deny  excellences  possessed,  for  it  is  but  the  apprecia- 
tion of  one's  real  condition.  But  true  humility  likewise  refers 
all  excellences  to  God,  the  *'  Giver  of  all  good  gifts'',  reserv- 
ing to  itself  only  the  recognition  of  its  own  intrinsic  unworthi- 
ness.  And  thus  referring  all  excellences  to  God,  it  necessarily 
appreciates  the  entire  claim  of  the  Divinity  to  all  praise  accru- 
ing therefrom.  The  greater  the  dignity  of  the  person,  the 
greater  are  the  excellences  that  have  been  bestowed,  and  the 
greater,  consequently,  is  the  praise  due  God  who  has  bestowed 
them.  Now  Mary  had  been  endowed  with  graces  and  gifts 
beyond  all  other  creatures;  therefore  rightly  does  she  exalt  and 
praise  God  with  a  fervor  more  intense  than  that  of  any  other 
purely  human  being:  '*  My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord!  " 

'*  My  soul  "  here  stands  for  the  personal  pronoun  **  I  ",  as 
does  also  "  My  spirit  "  in  the  following  member.  It  may  like- 
wise be  taken  as  expressive  of  the  intensity  of  Mary's  feeling 
of  gratitude,  proceeding  from  her  inmost  being  and  from  all 
her  faculties ;  "  from  all  her  strength ;  from  her  whole  intellect, 
memory,  will;  from  all  the  senses  of  her  body;  from  her 
tongue,  to  speak  of  Him  only;  her  hands  to  work  for  Him 
only;  her  feet,  to  lead  and  conduct  to  Him  alone  ".^ 

47.  And  my  spirit  rejoiceth  in  God  my  Saviour. — Mary 
has  just  named  God  her  Lord,  that  is,  the  originator  and  owner 
of  whatever  excellence  she  possessed,  and  to  Him  she  had 
referred  it  all.  But  she  herself  justly  rejoiced  in  this  same 
God-given  good,  using  the  very  words  of  Habacuc's  prayer: 
"  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  I  will  joy  in  God  my  Jesus  " 

(3:18). 

If  happiness,  as  is  true,  consists  in  the  possession  of  a  good, 
then  Mary's  bliss  was  indeed  supreme  !  For,  she  possessed,  and 
that  in  the  closest,  most  intimate  possible  manner  on  earth, 
the  Supreme  Essential  Good,  God  Himself.  What  tides  of 
ecstatic  rapture  must  have  inundated  her  magnificent  soul,  as 
there  floated  from  her  pure  lips  the  words :  "  I  possess  God, 
my  Jesus!"  for  "Saviour"  was  the  signification  of  her 
Child's  name! 

And  by  many  a  title  could  she  claim  the  right  expressed 
by  "  my  Saviour,  my  Jesus  ".     For,  this  divine  child  was  hers 

«  McEvilly. 
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first  of  all  by  the  title  of  motherhood;  she  had  conceived 
Him;  she  was  even  then  sustaining  His  physical  life.  He  was 
her  Saviour,  because  in  the  age-long  pleading  chorus  of  the 
voices  of  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  just  ones  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, hers  had  been  the  prayer  that  rose  highest  and  most 
appealing  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  in  answer  thereto  the 
heavens  had  rained  down  the  Redeemer.  Finally,  He  was 
hers  most  especially,  because  she  had  been  redeemed  by  Him 
in  a  preventive  redemption  shared  with  no  other  creature,  which 
had  crowned  her  from  the  very  beginning  of  her  life  with  the 
glory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

48.  Because  He  hath  looked  upon  His  handmaid* s  lowliness. 
— Taking  her  eyes  from  God,  the  Being  infinitely  great,  ex- 
alted, and  good,  Mary  sees  in  herself  as  a  human  creature  only 
lowliness,  unworthiness.  The  contrast  overwhelms  her,  and 
brings  out  into  clearer  relief  the  condescension  of  God.  It 
is  in  this  appreciation  of  her  own  nothingness  that  Mary  again 
shows  herself  a  first-fruit  of  Redemption.  For,  the  whole 
course  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Hebrew  history  had  been  directed 
toward  making  that  people — as  a  model  to  others — recognize 
its  own  shortcomings,  defects,  sins,  misery,  and  need  of  assist- 
ance supernatural.  But  only  in  isolated  instances  had  this  aim 
of  providence  been  achieved.  The  nation  as  a  whole  arrogantly 
vaunted  its  descent  from  Abraham  as  title  sufficient  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  Jews  never  realized  that 
meanness,  vileness,  even  sinfulness,  are  no  bars  to  God's  activ- 
ity; that  on  the  contrary  they  seem  to  attract  the  glance  of 
divine  benignity ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  no  barriers  shut 
out  from  the  soul  the  gentle  rays  of  God's  grace  more  effec- 
tively than  the  huge  vaporous  empty  cloud-bulks  of  vanity 
and  self-sufficiency. 

48.  For  behold  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call 
me  blest. — Elizabeth  had  but  just  now  called  Mary  blest.  But 
presently,  since  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  has  for  the  first 
time  externalized,  not  only  Elizabeth,  not  only  the  Jews,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  woman  who  cried  out  to  Jesus :  "  Blest  is 
the  womb  that  bore  Thee,  and  the  paps  that  gave  Thee  suck!  " 
but  all  men  shall  have  reason  to  praise  the  humble  maiden  of 
Nazareth  for  that  which  God  had  done  for  her  and,  through 
her,  to  them.     Mary's  vision  does  not  restrict  the  sharing  of 
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salvation  narrowly  to  the  children  of  Abraham  according  to 
the  flesh.  Rather  her  comprehensive  glance  embraces  the 
whole  earth,  and  sees  its  countless  successions  of  nations  com- 
ing like  waves  of  the  sea  and  breaking  in  happy  glorious  wor- 
ship at  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  she  has  been  set  by  the 
dignity  of  her  Son,  whom  she  gave  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
whole  world. 

Nor  may  Mary's  prevision  of  her  apotheosis  give  rise  to 
doubts  concerning  her  humility.  In  a  similar  manner  some 
of  the  Saints  of  Christianity  were  later  granted  by  God  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  honor  they  would  receive  even  upon 
earth  after  their  death.  Thus  St.  Philip  Benizi,  during  his 
last  days,  at  Todi,  was  heard  to  murmur  to  himself :  "  I 
thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  this  is  my  resting  place  for  ever 
and  ever  "  (Ps.  131 :  14),  foreseeing  that,  despite  all  efforts  to 
remove  it,  his  body  should  always  rest  at  Todi.*^  St.  Felix 
of  Cantalice,  likewise,  had  revealed  to  him  "  the  veneration 
which  would  be  paid  to  him  after  death,  and  was  shown 
various  little  details  which  would  accompany  the  cultus,  each 
one  of  which  was  verified ".®  Similarly  Soeur  Therese  de 
Lisieux,  the  "  Little  Flower  of  Jesus  ",  promised  a  mystical 
rose-shower  of  favors  to  follow  her  death.^ — ^Thus  Mary  too, 
without  violence  to  her  humility,  could  express  a  prevision  of 
her  glory.  For,  true  humility  is  but  the  appreciation  of  one's 
real  status  before  God,  implying  not  the  denial,  but  the  refer- 
ence, of  all  excellence,  to  Him  who  gave  it. 

49.  For  He  thai  is  mighty  hath  done  great  things  to  me. — 
'The  Mighty  One"  was  one  of  the  appellations  for  the  Divinity, 
current  among  Hebrews.  "  There  is  none  strong  like  our 
God,"  Anna  had  exclaimed  in  her  canticle  (I  Kings  2:2), 
whose  words  are  so  often  paralleled  by  Mary.  And  truly  in 
Mary  had  God  shown  most  eminently  His  power.  For,  as 
St.  Augrustine  sums  up :  "  It  was  a  great  thing  that  a  virgin 
should  conceive  a  child  without  the  cooperation  of  man;  it 
was  a  great  thing  that  she  should  bear  in  her  womb  the  Word 
of  the  Father,  clothed  in  her  flesh;  it  was  a  great  thing  that, 
whilst  she  acknowledged  herself  His  slave,  she  became  the 
Mother  of  her  Maker." 

"^  Soulier,  Life,  p.  463. 

8  Kerr :  A  Son  of  St.  Francis,  p.   186. 
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49.  And  haly  is  His  name. — ^The  particle  "and"  here 
again  has  the  force  of  "  for,  because  ".  The  Lord  has  done 
"  wonderful  "  things  to  Mary  in  preparation  for  her  becoming 
Mother  of  the  Word,  "  because  He  is  holy  ". 

Praising  God  by  a  litany  of  His  attributes  Mary  now  con- 
siders His  sanctity,  as  Anna,  too,  had  sung:  "There  is  none 
holy  as  the  Lord  is!  "  (I  Kings  2:2),  and  as  Isaias  who  had 
heard  the  seraphic  triple  thunder-chord,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
Lord  God  of  armies!  "  concluded :  "  '  Holy  One  '  is  His  name  ". 

This  characteristic  of  God  has  indeed  been  manifested  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  Divinity  is  spoken  of  as  a  refining 
fire  that  purges  away  all  dross  and  base  metal,  and  smelts  out 
pure  silver,  the  symbol  of  sanctity  (Is.  i  :  25).  But  far  more 
brilliant  was  the  manifestation  of  divine  sanctity  in  the  In- 
carnation. The  latter  is  the  source  of  all  earthly  sanctification. 
The  shadow-rites  of  the  Ancient  Dispensation  had  all  their 
efficacy  from  the  Incarnation  foreseen.  The  marvellous  sacra- 
mental system  of  the  New  Law,  flowing  from  and  centering 
around  the  Eucharist,  receives  its  whole  life  and  vivifying  force 
from  the  God  made  man  through  Mary's  mediation.  Through 
God's  sanctity  came  Mary's  holiness,  and  through  Mary's  holi- 
ness comes  each  man's  sanctification. 

50.  And  His  mercy  is  jrom  generation  to  generation,  upon 
them  that  fear  Him, — ^Turning  her  prophetic  vision  from  the 
operations  of  the  Divinity  in  herself,  Mary  next  views  appreci- 
atively the  activity  of  God  in  the  world  at  large,  to  make  it 
conform  to  His  sanctity.  She  observes  that  the  keynote  of  this 
activity  is  "  mercy  ",  loving-kindness.  Again  she  fairly  para- 
phrases the  Psalmist's  "  The  Lord's  mercy  is  from  eternity  to 
eternity,  upon  them  that  fear  Him  "  (Ps.  102  :  17).  From  the 
unbeginning  beginnings  of  His  existence  God  has  poured  out 
the  rivers  of  His  love  upon  His  creatures;  even  when  they  fell 
He  had  already  decreed  to  save  them  by  His  greatest  mercy, 
the  Incarnation.  And  the  fruits  of  the  Incarnation  continue 
to  be  brought  forth  during  the  ages  subsequent  to  Christ,  and 
will  persist  in  glorious  happiness  down  through  the  endless 
reaches  of  blissful  eternity.  Thus  truly  is  God's  mercy  "  above 
all  His  works  ". 

But  the  multifarious  mercy  of  God,  especially  as  manifested 
in  the  Incarnation,  is  communicable  to  those  alone  who  co- 
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Operate  therewith;  who  set  no  opposition  to  its  activity,  but, 
imitating  Mary,  acknowledge  their  truly  needy  condition  be- 
fore God,  reverence  and  fear  Him.  For,  as  the  Wise  Man 
says,  "  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 

51.  He  shall  wreak  might  with  His  arm. — Though  the  key- 
note of  God's  activity  in  the  world  is,  as  Mary  had  just  ex- 
pressed it,  mercy,  charity,  yet  a  large  portion  of  the  world, 
not  imitating  Our  Lady,  has,  is  and  will  be,  because  of  the 
Fall,  opposed  to  God  and  His  endeavors  to  make  it  correspond 
to  His  sanctity  and  to  its  own  proper  end.  His  glory.  Con- 
sequently, God's  activity  therein  will  largely  take  the  form  of 
a  judgment  of,  a  battling  against,  a  destruction  of,  principles 
and  persons  adverse  to  Himself  or  to  His  equivalent  represen- 
tative organizations,  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  under  the  Old 
Dispensation,  and  under  the  New,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
Church.  '*  For  judgment,"  said  Christ  later,  "  am  I  come  into 
the  world,  that  they  who  see  not,  may  see;  and  that  they  who 
see  may  become  blind  "  (John  9 :  39)  :  "  This  is  the  judgment : 
because  the  Light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  the 
darkness  rather  than  light,  for  their  works  were  evil  "  (John 
3:  19).  And  this  struggle  between  the  spirit,  principles,  of 
God  and  the  spirit  or  principles  of  the  world,  is  as  old  as 
humanity  itself  and  persists  therewith.  '*  \i  the  world  hate 
you,"  said  Christ  later  to  His  disciples,  "  know  ye  that  it 
hath  hated  me  before  you.  If  you  were  of  the  world,  the 
world  would  love  its  own.  But  because  you  are  not  of  the 
world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the 
world  hateth  you"  (John  15:  18-19). 

Although  the  original  text  has  the  past  tense  in  the  four  dis- 
tichs  composing  this  section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  that 
Mary's  thought  therein  was  occupied  solely  or  even  chiefly  with 
the  mighty  wonders  God  had  wrought  in  the  past  for  His 
people  Israel.  Her  words  are  perhaps  rather  to  be  conceived 
as  vividly  prophetic  of  the  future  Providential  battles  for  the 
Church.  In  Hebrew  prophetic  writings  the  past  tense  is  often 
used  to  express  the  intensity  of  realization  of  accomplishment 
of  future  events  as  seen  in  vision. 

Mary  may  have  wondered  on  her  way  to  Elizabeth,  as  she 
beheld  everywhere  the  legionaries  of  mighty  Rome,  how  the 
latter  part  of  the  angel's  announcement  might  be  brought 
about : 
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The  Lord  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne  of  David, 

His  father, 
And  He  shall  reign  in  the  house  of  Jacob  forever, 
And  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.^ 

Then  followed  Elizabeth's  inspired  assurance :  "  Blest  art  thou 
that  hast  believed,  because  those  things  shall  be  accomplished 
v^rhich  vi^ere  spoken  to  thee  from  the  Lord."  So  now  Mary  is 
herself  given  a  vision  of  God's  power  accomplishing  His  will 
against  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties,  and  she  in  turn 
cries  out  prophetically :  "  He  shall  wreak  might  with  His  arm !  " 
.  .  .  Perhaps  she  had  in  mind  the  judgment- theme  of  Isaias 
(51:9-10): 

Arise,  arise,  put  on  strength,  O  arm  of  the  Lord ! 
Arise  as  in  the  days  of  old,  in  the  ancient  generations ! 
Hast  thou  not  struck  the  proud  one, 
And  wounded  the  dragon,  old  Egypt? 
Hast  Thou  not  dried  up  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  mighty  deep? 

But  more  probably  it  is  not  so  much  God's  wondrous  deeds  of 
old  that  Mary  is  recounting :  she  is  rather  chanting  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  earth-long  war  foretold  by  the  prophecy  of  Genesis 
(3:  15)  :  "I  shall  put  enmities  between  thee  [the  devil  and 
his  world-spirit]  and  the  woman,  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed  ".  This  struggle  was  now  to  enter  upon  its  final  crisis, 
whose  end  would  be  the  victory  of  Mary  and  her  seed,  Christ 
her  Son  physically,  and  the  children  of  God  her  children  by 
divine  adoption :  "  She  shall  crush  thy  head  ". 

51.  He  shcdl  scatter  the  proud  in  the  conceit  of  their  heart. 
— The  verb  here  used  for  scatter  means  literally  to  disperse  or 
blow  about  chaff  in  the  wind.  Now  indeed  was  at  hand  the 
One  of  whom  Elizabeth's  son  was  later  to  say:  "There  shall 
come  one  mightier  than  I  .  .  .  whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and 
He  will  thoroughly  cleanse  His  floor;  the  wheat  He  will  gather 
into  His  barn,  but  the  chaff  He  will  burn  with  unquenchable 
fire"  (Luke  3:  16-17). 

The  proud  ones  of  earth  are  here  placed  categorically  for  all 
those  opposed  to  God,  according  to  the  constant  axiom  of  the 

*  Luke  1 :  32, 
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Scripture:  ''The  beginning  of  all  sin  is  pride "  and  "the 
beginning  of  the  pride  of  man  is  to  apostatize  from  God  " 
(Ecclus.  lo:  14).  Thus  also  "  before  destruction  the  heart  of 
man  is  exalted ;  and  before  he  be  glorified  it  is  humbled  " 
(Prov.  18:  12). 

In  one  sense  this  distich  of  the  Magnificat  might  apply 
particularly  to  the  Pharisaic  element  then  predominant  in 
Jewry.  Apparently  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  full  ears  of 
corn  in  the  great  harvest  field  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the 
winnowing  which  would  ensue  upon  Christ's  three  years  of 
preaching,  would  show  that  their  seemingly  fruitful  ears  were 
not  filled  with  the  valuable  grains  of  good  works,  but  bore  only 
the  empty  chaff  of  vain  ostentation. 

In  the  other,  more  universal  sense,  the  signification  would 
be  that  God  would  bring  to  naught  the  adverse  schemes  of  the 
proud  powerful  ones  of  the  world,  according  to  the  Psalmist's 
prophecy : 

Why  have  the  Gentiles  raged 

and  the  peoples  thought  vain  devisings? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up 

and  the  princes  met  together, 
Against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Anointed  ... 

He  that  dwelleth  in  Heaven  shall  smile  at  them, 
and  the  Lord  shall  laugh  them  to  scorn.  ^^ 

53.  He  shall  hurl  the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  and  shall 
exalt  the  lowly. — Here  Mary  seems  to  allude  directly  to  a  pass- 
age in  one  of  the  deuterocanonical  books  rejected  by  Protes- 
tants. For,  the  Son  of  Sirach  says  in  Ecclesiasticus  (10:  17)  : 
"  God  hath  overturned  the  thrones  of  proud  princes,  and  hath 
seated  the  meek  in  their  stead  ".  The  principle  is  enunciated 
that  all  power  and  even  all  human  glory  is  from  above;  that 
no  man  should  deceive  himself  into  thinking  they  are  due  his 
own  merits.  Woe  then  to  the  man  who  in  vain  self-deception, 
like  the  arrogant  servant  of  Christ's  parable,  uses  his  talents 
and  the  power  entrusted  to  him,  not  for  the  glory  of  his 
Master,  God,  but  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  selfish  ambi- 
tions, to  acquire  riches,  pleasure,  renown !  And  woe  yet  more 
to  the  nation  which  as  a  moral  unit,  in  pride  of  power,  dares 

i«Ps.  a:  I,  2,  4. 
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to  neglect  or,  worse  still,  outrage  the  plans  and  decrees  of  God's 
providence !  Let  such  look  at  the  mournful  procession  which 
passed  before  Mary's  mind  at  the  words  quoted :  the  figures  of 
a  Pharao,  of  a  Sennacherib,  of  a  Nebuchodonosor,  of  a  Holo- 
phernes,  of  an  Antiochus:  the  march  of  the  world- ruling  em- 
pires of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Macedon ;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  opulent  Tyre,  strong  Samaria,  self-complacent  Jerusalem — 
each  of  them  a  mute  witness  to  the  truth  of  Isaias's  (26:  5-6) 
words  for  all  ages: 

He  hath  bowed  down  them  that  dwelt  aloft ; 

the  high-towering  fortress  He  hath  laid  low. 
He  hath  tumbled  it  down  even  to  the  ground ; 

He  hath  hurled  it  even  into  the  dust. 
He  hath  trodden  it  with  His  foot, 

with  the  feet  of  lowly  ones,  with  the  feet  of  the  poor ! 

Yea,  "  with  the  feet  of  lowly  ones,  with  the  feet  of  the 
poor  ". — "  He  shall  exhalt  the  lowly !  "  Gideon,  of  the  least 
of  the  families  of  Manasses,  became  Israel's  saviour  with  a 
little  chosen  band;  Jepthe,  hated  and  an  outcast,  became  a 
prince  among  the  Hebrews;  David  even  was  so  insignificant 
that  his  father  had  not  thought  of  him.  The  tiny  people  of  the 
Jews,  far  behind  the  heathen  nations  in  world-culture,  civiliza- 
tion, was  chosen  by  God  to  become  the  recipient  and  custodian 
of  His  sublime  revelations;  out  of  it  was  to  come  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  ''  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  of  the  wisdom  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  God!  How  incomprehensible  are  His 
judgments  and  how  unsearchable  His  ways  I"  exclaims  the 
Apostle.  "  The  foolish  things  of  this  world  hath  God  chosen 
that  He  may  confound  the  wise;  and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  that  He  may  confound  the  strong,  and  the  base  things 
of  the  world  and  the  things  that  are  contemptible,  hath  God 
chosen,  and  the  things  that  are  not,  that  He  might  bring  to 
naught  the  things  that  are, — that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His 
sight'*  (I  Cor.  1 :  27-29),  but  that  gather  "he  that  glorieth 
may  glory  in  the  Lord  "  (Jer.  9:  23). 

53.  He  shall  -fill  the  hungry  with  good  things,  whilst  the 
rich  He  shall  send  away  empty. — The  Virgin  now  varies  her 
metaphor,  and  compares  Go4's  providential  wo  rid -government 
to  the  dealings  of  a  father  of  the  house  dividing  his  goods. 
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Or  i>erhaps  she  is  only  following  more  closely  her  model,  the 
canticle  of  Anna  (I  Kings  2:5-8): 

They  that  are  filled,  hire  themselves  out  for  bread, 
whilst  the  hungry  take  their  ease. 

The  Lord  killeth — and  bringeth  to  life ; 

hurls  into  the  depths — and  lifts  on  high. 
The  Lord  maketh  poor — and  enricheth, 

bends  down — and  raises  up, 
Exalts  from  the  dust  the  mean 

and  lifts  the  needy  from  squalor. 
To  make  him  to  sit  with  nobles, 

to  have  room  on  the  throne  of  honor. 

Israel  in  Egypt  was  pK)or  and  hungering  for  freedom,  and  God 
fed  it  and  gave  it  strength  against  its  enemies,  whilst  the  pride 
and  wealth  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  found  not  favor  in  His  sight. 
Then  the  Gentiles  were  hungering  after  the  truth  of  revelation, 
and  it  was  taken  from  the  boasting,  self-righteous  Jews  to 
whom  it  had  been  first  entrusted  :  they  were  left  empty-handed, 
without  altar,  without  priest,  without  sacrifice,  and  the  true 
religion  was  given  to  the  Gentile  nations.  Lastly,  it  is  the 
poor,  the  needy,  the  humble,  that  receive  most  abundantly  God's 
sacramental  graces,  which  are  true  riches, — whilst  the  haughty, 
the  powerful,  the  wealthy,  are  left  to  gaze  upon  the  iridescent 
but  empty  bubbles  of  earthly  pleasures  or  the  praise  of  men. 

54.  He  shall  again  receive  Israel  His  Servant,  being  mind- 
ftil  of  His  mercy. — Mary  is  an  Israelitess,  and  her  perfect  soul 
glows  with  fervent  patriotism  for  her  own  race.  Therefore  is 
she  now,  in  one  sense,  jubilant  that  the  greatest  mercy  of  God, 
the  Incarnation,  affects  first  of  all  her  own  people,  the  Jews. 
But  she  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  that  it  is  through  gratuit- 
ous favor,  and  not  through  any  merits  of  its  own,  that  the 
Hebrew  race  has  been  chosen  for  this  signal  honor. 

54.  As  He  promised  to  our  fathers. — This,  as  clearly  shown 
in  the  original  text,  is  a  parenthetic  clause,  not  in  apposition 
with  the  following  ''  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  ".  Therein 
Mary  calls  attention  to  God's  fidelity  in  the  fulfillment  of 
promise  and  prophecy. 

To  the  great  ancestors  of  the  Hebrew  people  Yahweh  had 
again  and  again  promised  that  from  them  would  be  descended 
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the  Saviour  of  the  human  race.  Thus  to  Abraham  it  was  said 
at  various  times:  "  Through  thee  shall  all  the  kindred  of  the 
earth  be  blest"  (Gen.  22:  18).  Almost  identical  in  wording 
was  the  promise  to  Isaac  in  the  great  Ladder  Vision :  "  Through 
thee  and  thy  seed  all  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  be  blest "  (Gen. 
28:  14;  see  also  Gen,  26:4).  A  Psalmist  proclaims:  "The 
Lord  hath  sworn  truth  to  David,  and  will  not  make  it  void: 
'  Of  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  I  will  set  upon  thy  throne " 
(Ps.  131  :  II). 

55.  \Being  mindful  of  His  mercy'\  to  Abraham  and  to  his 
seed,  forever. — Mary's  patriotism  is  not  the  narrow  chauvinism 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  would  restrict  God's  favor  to  the  Jews 
alone,  and  leave  for  the  Gentiles  only  judgment  and  condemn- 
ation. Against  this  scornful  and  bigoted  view  was  later  raised 
the  warning  voice  of  the  Precursor :  "  Boast  not  saying  to  your- 
selves :  '  We  have  Abraham  for  our  father '.  For,  I  tell  you 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham"  (Mat.  3:9). 

No,  Mary  read  in  those  venerable  prophecies  their  universal 
and  truest  meaning,  namely;  that  all  children  and  friends  of 
God  are  spiritual  children  of  Abraham  and  share  in  the 
glorious  promises  made  to  that  Patriarch.  St.  Paul  was  at 
pains  later  to  elucidate  this  interpretation,  according  to  which 
alone  is  fulfilled  in  its  fulness  God's  promise  to  Abraham: 
"  I  shall  make  thee  a  father  of  many  nations  "  (Gen.  17:4); 
"  I  will  bless  thee  and  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the  stars  of 
Heaven,  and  as  the  sand  that  is  by  the  seashore:  Thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gates  of  their  enemies  "  (Gen.  20 :  17).  Thus 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  says : 
"  It  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons :  the  one  by  a  bond- 
woman ;  the  other  by  a  free  woman.  But  he  of  the  bond 
woman  was  born  according  to  the  flesh,  but  he  of  the  free 
woman  [Sara]  was  by  promise.  .  .  .  Now  we,  brethren,  as 
Isaac  was,  are  children  of  the  promise  ".  And  "  that  Jeru- 
salem which  is  above  [in  heaven]  is  free,  which  is  our  mother  " 
(Gal.  4:22-31).  '*  Know  you  therefore  that  they  who  are 
of  faith,  shall  be  blest  with  faithful  Abraham.  .  .  .  That  the 
blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  gentiles  through  Christ 
Jesus:  that  we  may  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by 
faith  ".^^ 

1^  Gal.  3  :  7.  9.  14 ;  see  also  Rom.  4 :  9-24. 
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Thus  Mary,  as  she  had  previously  visioned  God's  judgment 

activity  and  power  in  regard  to  those  of  the  world  who  oppose  ^ 
Him,  now  sees  and  proclaims  the  immense  extent  of  His  mercy 
and  goodness  activity  in  regard  to  all  who  are  members  of 

His  great  spiritual  family,  the  Church — New  Testament  chil-  \ 

dren  of  Abraham.     For  now  was  about  to  take  place  the  re-  • 

ceiving  back  of  the  scattered  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham,  ^ 
the  founding  of  the  new,  universal  reign  of  Israel,  foretold  by 
Isaias  in  the  magnificent  Rhapsody  of  the  Kingdom  Renewed : 

Thou,  O  Israel,  my  Servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  J 

the  seed  of  Abraham,  my  friend ;  \ 

Thou  whom  I  have  caught  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  \ 

whom  I  have  called  from  the  corners  thereof.  ...  ' 
Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee ;  be  not  dismayed,  for  I 

am  thy  God.  ' 
I  have  chosen  thee,  therefore  will  I  help  thee;  I 

shall  hold  thee  up  with  the  hand  of  my  Just  One.  " 

Behold  all  that  fight  against  thee  shall  be  confounded  and  ■ 

put  to  shame ;  \ 

They  that  plan  against  thee  shall  perish  and  come  to  naught.  ] 

For  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  will  take  thee  by  the  hand  \ 

and  say  to  thee :  Fear  not,  I  will  help  thee ! 

Be  not  afraid,  thou  worm  of  Jacob,  ye  men  of  Israel  | 

that  are  dead !  ; 

I  shall  aid  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy  Saviour  is  \ 

the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  ; 

Behold,  I  shall  make  thee  a  new  sharp-toothed  threshing  , 

wain,  i 

Thou  shalt  thresh  the  mountains  and  beat  them  small,  ^ 

thou  shalt  make  the  hills  as  chaff.  ; 

Thou  shalt  fan  them  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away,  j 

and  a  whirlwind  shall  scatter  them. 

The  needy  and  the  poor  seek  waters  and  there  are  none ;  i 

their  tongues  are  parched  with  thirst.  j 

I,  the  Lord,  will  hear  them ;  I,  Israel's  God,  will  not  for-  i 

sake  them.  | 

I  will  open  rivers  in  the  high  hills,  and  fountains  \ 

amidst  the  low  valleys;  ^ 

I  will  turn  the  desert  into  a  pool,  and  the  dry  land  into  j 

streams  of  water.  j 
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I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  acacia, 

the  myrtle  and  the  olive  tree ; 
I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir,  the  elm  and  the  box 

tree  together; 
That  all  may  see  and  know  and  understand 
That  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this ;  that  Israel's 

Holy  One  hath  created  it.^^ 

Thus  had  Yahweh,  by  the  mouth  of  Isaias,  foretold  and 
figuratively  outlined  the  reconstruction  of  Israel  into  a  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  God,  into  which  v^ere  to  be  gathered  by 
preference  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  lowly,  collected  from  the 
highways  and  hedges,  from  the  obscure  corners  of  the  earth, 
yet  all  children  of  Abraham  by  the  same  faith  which  made  that 
Patriarch  receive  the  Promises.  Through  them  God  shall 
paradoxically  triumph  over  the  proud  and  powerful  rulers  of 
the  world,  and,  whilst  the  latter  shall  be  afflicted  with  spirit- 
ual poverty  and  want,  the  former  shall  be  enriched  with  Ex- 
ceeding heavenly  wealth  and  fertility :  the  Gentile  world, 
formerly  a  spiritual  desert,  shall  be  flooded  with  rivers  of 
graces,  and  the  souls  of  the  heathen  shall  flourish  and  grow 
up  into  beautiful  trees  of  divers  kinds  in  this  new  earthly  para- 
dise, and  no  one  beholding  it  shall  be  able  to  deny  that  all 
this  has  been  wrought  by  the  wondrous  mighty  hand  of  the 
all-merciful  God. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  this  promise,  then, 
that  Mary  celebrates  in  her  Canticle,  the  Magnificat,  and  it  is 
this  accomplishment  at  hand  that  she  sums  up  in  its  closing 
jubilaton :  "  He  shall  receive  again  Israel,  His  Servant,  being 
faithful  to  the  promises  made  of  old,  to  extend  His  loving 
kindness  to  all  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Abraham,  forever." 

J.  Simon,  O.S.M. 

Caliente,  Nevada, 

^2  Is.  41 : 8-2a 
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THE  PRIEST,  THE  SCHOOL,  AND  MODEEN  PEDAGOGY. 

THE  good  work  accomplished  by  our  teaching  sisterhoods 
and  brotherhoods  needs  no  emphasizing.  To  their  un- 
flinching sacrifice  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  the  Church  in 
America  is  in  no  small  measure  to  be  attributed.  In  the  words 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Spalding,  "  The  greatest  religious  fact 
in  the  United  States  to-day  is  the  Catholic  school  system 
maintained  without  any  aid  by  the  people  who  love  it ". 

Our  pride  in  the  achievements  of  our  parochial  schools  does 
not  blind  us,  however,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  doubtless  many 
phases  of  their  work  susceptible  to  improvement.  The  ones 
who  seem  most  keenly  conscious  of  this  fact,  and  most  eager 
and  grateful  for  suggestions  of  improvement,  are  happily  the 
sisters  themselves. 

Moreover,  every  priest  who  has  the  responsibility  of  a  school 
is  anxious  to  further  their  work  to  the  limit  of  his  ability,  by 
enabling  them  to  utilize  all  that  is  good  in  modern  methods 
of  pedagogy.  He  realizes  that  his  school  stands  or  falls  not 
only  by  the  results  obtained  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  the 
curriculum,  but  above  all  by  those  obtained  in  the  study  and 
practice  of  religion,  without  which  Catholic  schools  have  no 
reason  for  existence.  Besides  the  priest  himself  is  a  teacher 
— of  religion  at  least.  Consequently  he  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
anything  that  may  make  his  work  more  efficient  and  redound 
in  larger  measure  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

Is  it  possible  then  to  increase  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  our  parochial  schools,  and  if  so,  in  what  manner?  In 
answer  to  this  query,  the  following  suggestions  are  submitted. 

I.  The  Use  of  Effective  Technique. 

The  effectiveness  of  teaching  any  subject  is  conditioned  by 
the  utilization  of  proper  methods.  In  other  words,  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  matter  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Something 
must  be  known  also  of  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  teaching 
operation,  i.  e.  the  pupil  and  the  processes  by  which  he  assimi- 
lates new  material.  In  other  words,  some  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  learning  must  be  had. 

The  law  of  apperception  formulated  by  Herbart  that  we 
learn  the  new  only  in  terms  of  the  old,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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assimilate  new  material  except  by  associating  it  with  material 
already  in  the  mind,  has  received  wide  recognition  in  the 
development  of  teaching  methods. 

The  work  of  Froebel  and  especially  of  Pestalozzi  has  given 
us  a  deeper  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  the  presentation 
of  subject  matter  must  be  adapted  to  the  minds  01  children  if 
it  is  to  be  really  assimilated  by  them  and  to  arouse  the  proper 
mental  associations  instead  of  remaining  on  the  outside,  as  so 
many  barren  verbal  phrases.  Herbart,  Froebel,  and  Pestalozzi 
have  shown  that  the  old  traditional  conception  which  regarded 
the  mind  of  the  child  as  a  miniature  or  vest-pocket  edition  of 
the  adult  mind,  is  without  foundation. 

While  the  child  mind  differs  radically  from  the  adult  in 
many  ways,  in  no  respect  is  this  fundamental  difference  more 
strikingly  evidenced  than  in  its  mode  of  learning.  Unlike  the 
adult,  the  child  is  almost  completely  dependent  upon  his  senses 
as  the  media  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge.  Formal  ab- 
stractions cannot  be  grasped  as  yet.  But  the  same  thought  or 
idea  when  presented  through  the  media  of  pictures,  symbols, 
actions,  or  other  sensory  data  will  be  found  quite  capable  of 
comprehension.  The  success  which  attended  Pestalozzi's  in- 
troduction of  the  so-called  "  object  lesson  "  wherein  more  gen- 
erous use  is  made  of  actual  objects  instead  of  relying  upon  mere 
verbal  descriptions  thereof,  offers  sufficient  corroboration  of 
the  above  truth. 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  methods 
obtaining  on  the  whole  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  are  dominantly  Pestalozzian  in 
character. 

The  failure  to  recognize  the  validity  and  fruitfulness  of 
these  contributions,  or  simple  ignorance  thereof,  is  doubtless 
the  cause  of  a  tremendous  waste  of  time  and  energy  besides 
being  the  source  of  much  discouragement  and  despair  to  many 
a  teacher,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxious  heart  throbs  and 
headaches  of  the  little  children,  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers, 

THE  BALTIMORE  CATECHISM,  FOR  INSTANCE. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Baltimore 
Catechism  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  little  children.  It 
is  a  good  illustration  of  a  bad  failure  to  recognize  one  of  the 
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most  fundamental  of  all  the  laws  of  the  teaching  process — the 
necessity  of  adapting  formal  abstract  matter  to  suit  the  mode 
of  learning  of  the  child  mind.  The  technical  theological  ab- 
stract terms  with  which  the  mature  theological  student  is 
obliged  to  wrestle  for  many  years  in  an  effort  to  gain  the 
mastery,  are  offered  practically  unchanged  as  the  food  for 
little  children.  Witness  such  terms  as  transubstantiation,  in- 
carnation, redemptionj  omnipresent,  Eucharistic  species,  pro- 
piatory  sacrifice^  etc.  in  practically  every  child's  catechism.  As 
well  ask  the  child  to  swallow  a  mountain  of  granite  rock  as  to 
ask  him  to  assimilate  such  terms  in  a  vital  manner.  True,  un- 
der sufficient  external  pressure,  he  may  reproduce  them  in 
memoriter^  parrot-like  fashion.  But  they  are  dead  and  mean- 
ingless to  him,  nevertheless ;  because  they  can  be  associated  with 
none  of  the  living  content  of  his  mind. 

In  the  violence  it  does  to  the  child  mind,  in  its  complete  dis- 
regard of  some  of  the  simplest  and  most  certain  findings  of 
educational  psychology,  this  Baltimore  Catechism  is  almost 
barbarous.  It  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any  single  cause 
to  render  nugatory  the  effort  to  impart  a  vital  knowledge  of 
religion  to  little  children.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  teaching  of  religion  has  been  achieved  not  because  of 
this  form  of  catechism  but  rather  in  spite  of  it — 'because  the 
teacher  disregarded  the  formal  abstract  language  of  the  book 
and  presented  the  matter  to  the  children  in  language  they 
could  understand. 

But  when  this  catechism  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  peda- 
gogically  untrained  adults  and  they  adhere  to  it  literally  in 
teaching  Sunday-school,  there  results  a  comedy  of  errors — 
comical  or  tragical  enough,  depending  upon  the  viewpoint — 
to  make  the  angels  weep.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  realization  of  the  gross  ineptitude  of  the  present  form 
of  the  Baltimore  Catechism  has  induced  the  faculty  of  pedagogy 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  as  well  as  many  other 
priests  and  nuns,  to  prepare  other  manuals  wherein  some 
recognition  is  given  to  these  basic  principles  of  pedagogy  in 
the  teaching  of  religion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  rapid 
dissemination  will  cause  the  present  barbarous  form  to  become 
soon  a  relic  of  the  past. 
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The  above  instance  serves  to  illustrate  moreover  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  need  of  utilizing  more  fully  the  certain 
findings  of  modern  pedagogy  to  render  richer  and  more  effec- 
tive the  work  of  our  devoted  sisters. 

PEDAGOGY  IS  NOW  BASED  ON  FINDINGS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Besides  the  revolution  in  methods  of  teaching  effected  by 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart,  there  have  been  other  con- 
tributions made  in  the  past  score  of  years  which  have  placed 
pedagogical  procedure  upon  a  definite  scientific  basis.  The 
studies  of  Meaumann  and  Ebbinghaus  in  Germany,  and  of 
Binet  and  Simon  in  France,  of  Thorndike,  Dewey,  Bagley, 
and  Judd  in  America,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  outstand- 
ing ones,  have  given  us  a  wealth  of  psychological  data  con- 
cerning the  various  phases  of  the  educative  process  which  en- 
ables us  to  base  our  educational  procedure  not  on  the  old 
a  priori  speculative  hypotheses,  but  on  definite,  empirical,  fac- 
tual evidence,  experimentally  tested  and  verified.  Accord- 
ingly, there  has  been  erected  on  such  a  basis  a  technique  of 
educational  procedure  which  utilizes  the  rich  mass  of  data  to 
render  the  teaching  of  the  various  branches  more  fruitful  and 
effective.  There  has  been  effected  a  differentiation  of  method 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  subject  matter  and 
the  varying  stage  of  the  pupil's  mental  development. 

The  tremendous  difference  in  the  technique  employed  by 
modern  engineers  in  erecting  a  bridge  across  a  large  stream 
and  that  employed  by  the  bridge  builders  of  two  centuries 
ago,  is  probably  not  much  greater  than  the  difference  in  the 
technique  employed  by  the  pedagogically  well  trained  teacher 
of  to-day  and  that  of  her  co-professionist  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

There  is  no  wisdom  in  endeavoring  to  minimize  the  useful- 
ness of  this  technique.  Its  importance  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing lessons  of  the  war.  Sometime  ago,  Mr.  McNary,  form- 
erly connected  with  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  disclosed  the 
crisis  that  was  reached  in  the  ship-building  industry  at  Hog 
Island  during  the  war.  An  army  of  untrained  men  was 
rushed  there  to  increase  the  output  of  ships.  The  experienced 
artisans,  though  capable  themselves  of  building  a  ship,  proved 
unable  in  the  short  time  available  to  instruct  the  new  men  in 
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this  complex  process.  Accordingly  a  number  of  men  trained 
in  the  technique  of  instruction  were  procured.  They  care- 
fully analyzed  the  work  of  the  artisans,  dividing  it  step  by 
step  into  its  chief,  constituent,  single  operations.  Lesson  plans 
were  worked  out  for  each  of  these  steps  so  that  it  became  pos- 
sible for  new  men  to  master  in  a  short  time  the  complete  pro- 
cess. Through  the  work  of  these  educational  technicians  the 
output  of  ships  was  enormously  increased. 

The  day  has  passed  when  we  can  smile  at  these  developments 
and  regard  teaching  in  the  same  light  as  farming  was  so  long 
considered — as  something  which  any  untrained  person  could 
do.  An  attitude  of  this  nature  only  reveals  that  the  person  has 
taken  neither  the  time  nor  the  pains  to  investigate  whereof 
he  speaks. 

So  important  and  essential  for  effective  teaching  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  matters  that  the  appointments  committee  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  for  example,  will  refuse  to  recommend 
officially  any  of  its  graduates  for  any  teaching  position  who 
has  not  had  at  least  these  two  courses — one  in  the  fundamental 
psychological  principles  underlying  the  educative  process,  and 
the  other  in  educational  technique  or  methods.  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  the  recent  Certification  Law  in  Illinois  these  two 
courses  are  required  before  a  first-class  certificate  will  be  given 
to  a  public  school  teacher.  Other  states  have  similar  require- 
ments. This  is  likewise  found  among  the  requirements  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges. 

How  much  of  this  body  of  pedagogical  data  has  filtered 
through  into  our  teaching  sisterhoods?  That  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  answer.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  orders  seem 
to  have  reached  out  and  availed  themselves  of  generous  por- 
tions of  these  findings ;  others  appear  to  be  largely  in  the 
status  quo  ante.  Burdened  with  a  great  and  pressing  work, 
and  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  numbers  and  other  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control,  our  sisters  have  on  the  whole 
lacked  the  opportunity  to  acquire  it.  The  writer  regards  the 
devising  of  ways  and  means  whereby,  despite  the  pressure  of 
many  duties,  the  body  of  educational  data  may  be  made  readily 
accessible  to  all  the  sisters,  as  one  of  the  problems  that  now 
press  earnestly  upon  us  for  solution.  To  outsiders  we  cannot 
possibly  offer  the  excuse  of  too  many  duties  for  failure  to  keep 
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abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  the  teaching  science. 
The  Catholic  Sisters  College  at  Washington  is  doing  a  great 
and  a  pioneer  service  in  presenting  these  findings  to  representa- 
tives of  various  sisterhoods.  The  one  institution  can  scarcely 
be  expected,  however,  to  leaven  all  the  sisters  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  need  likewise  for  summer  schools  which  should 
be  so  located  as  to  render  the  greatest  service  to  the  greatest 
number.  Here  the  sisters  could  come  for  a  month  or  two,  to 
learn  from  experts  the  latest  developments  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  teaching  art.  While  lectures  on  historical,  eco- 
nomic, and  sociological  topics  might  well  supplement  the  main 
curriculum,  the  dominant  stress  should  be  placed  upon  the 
courses  which  bear  directly  upon  the  solution  of  the  problems 
which  confront  the  sister  in  her  daily  task. 

The  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  trite  platitudes  concerning 
the  much  overworked  aims,  ideals,  and  "  philosophy  "  of  Cath- 
olic education — the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  which  every 
sister  has  heard  ad  nauseam — to  the  concrete,  detailed,  specific 
findings  of  the  experimental  science  of  pedagogy,  which  may 
be  utilized  to  render  their  actual  teaching  more  fruitful  and 
effective,  would  doubtless  be  a  welcome  change  to  many  weary 
nuns.  Less  abstract  theorizing  and  more  attention  to  the 
specific  problems  which  face  the  teacher  in  her  daily  work,  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  exemplification,  for  example,  of 
the  mode  of  administering  standardized  tests,  the  scoring  of 
the  papers,  the  analysis  of  the  results,  the  consequent  diagnos- 
ing of  the  specific  weaknesses  of  the  class,  the  comparing  of  the 
averages  of  the  class  with  the  established  norms,  the  use  of 
mental  tests  as  an  auxiliary  device  for  the  proper  classification 
of  pupils,  the  determining  of  the  Intelligence  Quotient  on  the 
twofold  basis  of  the  pupil's  mental  and  chronological  age,  the 
vitalizing  and  modernizing  of  fossilized  and  anachronistic 
curricula — these  and  kindred  topics  constitute  the  very  back- 
bone of  the  courses  in  public  normal  schools  and  colleges  of 
education  at  the  present  day.  They  seem  to  have  "  arrived  ", 
however,  in  only  a  comparatively  few  (and  those  the  more 
progressive)  of  the  institutions  or  summer  schools  wherein  our 
nuns  receive  their  pedagogical  training.  Yet  this  is  the  body 
of  data  which  should  be  taught.  These  are  the  facts  in  which 
the  sister  is  interested,  and  for  which  she  hungers — ^the  facts 
which  will  make  her  teaching  more  vital  and  effective. 
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To  present  this  rich  body  of  data  successfully  requires  not 
eloquent  speakers,  but  men  or  women  who  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  these  various  phases  of  pedagogical  science,  and 
who  are  up-to-date  in  their  grasp  of  the  great  mass  of  recent 
developments.  Only  unmistakably  competent  experts  should 
be  procured  as  instructors,  for  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  our 
devoted  sisters. 

II.  Greater  Utilization  of  Modern,  Standardized, 
Educational  Tests,  Scales  and  Measurements. 

Not  only  has  there  been  development  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing, but  great  progress  has  been  made  in  measuring  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  teaching.  Nothing  is  more  inaccurate  or  un- 
reliable than  the  measurements  secured  by  the  present  form  of 
ordinary  written  examinations.  The  judgment  of  teachers 
varies  too  widely  concerning  even  a  single  paper.  Thus,  Starch 
of  Wisconsin  University,  sent  facsimile  copies  of  an  actual  ex- 
amination paper  in  plane  geometry  to  teachers  of  geometry  in 
the  North  Central  Association.  They  were  requested  to  grade 
it  accurately.  The  marks  assigned  by  the  Ii6  teachers  who 
returned  the  paper  ranged  from  28  to  92.  Forty-seven  teach- 
ers gave  it  a  passing  mark,  while  69  others  thought  it  was  not 
worth  passing. 

This  has  been  duplicated  for  every  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
These  investigations  have  revealed  the  unreliability  of  the 
present  marking  system  and  have  shown  the  need  for  more 
reliable  measurements  of  the  progress  of  pupils.  Some  cities 
and  a  few  dioceses  seek  to  secure  this  by  sending  uniform 
examination  papers  from  a  central  office.  This  is  really  not 
effectual,  however,  since  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  question 
is  not  scientifically  determined  nor  the  scope  for  the  subjective 
evaluation  of  the  answers  eliminated.  The  only  accurate  means 
at  the  present  are  the  modern  standardized  tests,  scales  and 
measurements.  Many  of  these  not  only  measure  the  pupil's 
general  efficiency  in  a  given  subject,  but  they  diagnose  his 
weaknesses,  allowing  instruction  to  be  applied  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

In  many  states.  Bureaus  of  Educational  Research  have  been 
established,  having  among  other  functions  that  of  rendering 
the  findings  of  research  available  for  the  teacher  in  the  school- 
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room.  Information  on  any  problem  in  which  the  teacher  is 
interested,  for  example,  methods  of  scientific  testing,  admin- 
istrative devices  for  the  handling  of  accelerated  and  retarded 
pupils,  direct  methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages,  biblio- 
graphies on  any  particular  topic — such  information  is  given 
gratuitously  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  In  Illinois,  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  upon  application  being  made,  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  services  to  the  teachers  in  the  parochial 
schools  as  well.  Many  of  the  sisters  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  have  derived  great  benefit 
therefrom.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  Bureaus  in  other 
states  would,  if  requested,  offer  similar  valuable  assistance. 

III.  Establishment  of  Teacher's  Meetings. 

The  isolation  and  seclusion  in  which  each  convent  immures 
itself  from  all  intercourse  or  exchange  of  educational  thought 
and  ideas  with  other  convents  in  the  same  city  is  without 
parallel  in  the  public  school  system.  There  the  custom  obtains 
of  holding  teachers'  meetings,  weekly,  bi-weekly,  or  monthly. 
The  teachers  discuss  in  a  free,  informal  manner,  their  problems, 
their  methods  of  solving  them,  as  well  as  new  developments 
in  their  art.  Such  a  friendly  interchange  of  thought  and  views, 
the  demonstration  of  model  lesson  plans,  the  exemplification 
of  new  technique,  etc.  would  doubtless  greatly  stimulate  the 
sisters.  Educational  experts  could  be  occasionally  procured 
to  lead  the  discussion  and  to  solve  proposed  difficulties.  By 
pooling  their  experiences  each  individual  would  be  made  the 
richer.  Young  and  inexperienced  teachers  would  profit  es- 
pecially, though  none  would  be  without  gain. 

Indeed  the  possibility  of  making  a  great  and  invaluable  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  educational  technique  is  open 
to  the  sister  who  is  progressive  and  alert.  That  opportunity 
lies  in  the  compilation  of  a  book  of  specifics  in  educational 
technique.  Just  as  the  physician  has  his  book  to  which  he 
may  refer  to  ascertain  the  specific  remedy  for  a  specific  disease, 
such  as  quinine  for  malaria,  so  the  teacher  should  have  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  specifics  in  educational  technique  to  solve 
specific  difficulties.  Thus,  some  teachers  have  developed  a  very 
capable  technique  for  the  teaching  of  fractions,  others  for  the 
teaching  of  the  capitalization  in  sf>elling,  and  so  on. 
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The  compilation  of  the  best  technique  for  the  handling  of 
such  specific  problems  as  worked  out  by  the  ablest  and  most  ex- 
perienced teachers  in  all  the  sisterhoods  would  constitute  a 
real  contribution  to  modern  pedagogy.  It  would  be  certain  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  public  as  well  as  parochial  school 
teachers.  Instead  of  allowing  the  individual  teacher  to  work 
out  almost  unaided  her  own  pedagogical  salvation,  as  is  now 
so  largely  the  case,  it  would  render  immediately  available  for 
her  the  rich  fruition  of  the  right  thought  and  study  and  ex- 
perience of  the  best  minds  in  all  the  sisterhoods.  True,  this 
result  might  be  somewhat  iconoclastic,  if  not  actually  fatal,  to 
the  traditional  procedure  of  each  order  scrupulously  guarding 
its  particular  technique  in  the  handling  of  certain  educational 
problems,  and  under  no  circumstances  of  sharing  its  specific 
points  of  vantage  with  the  sisters  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
belong  to  a  different  rule. 

The  suggestion  might,  therefore,  be  offered  that  in  every 
town  or  city  where  there  are  two  or  more  convents,  meetings 
be  held  bi-weekly  for  an  interchange  of  views  and  a  discussion 
of  common  problems  and  recent  developments  in  their  art. 
Even  in  rural  communities  where  they  are  not  too  widely  dis- 
tant, the  sisters  would  probably  be  glad  to  come  together  oc- 
casionally, perhaps  monthly.  From  these  local  meetings  it  is 
very  probable  that  there  would  eventuate  the  holding  of  an 
annual  institute  for  all  the  sisters  of  the  diocese. 

IV.  Reading  Circle  Lists. 

Lists  of  the  best  recent  books  on  educational  problems,  re- 
ports of  investigations,  articles  in  educational  magazines, 
shouid  be  circulated  among  the  teachers.  Resumes  of  these 
various  works  and  studies  might  be  presented  at  reading  circle 
meetings  held  for  the  purpose,  or  at  the  teacher's  conferences 
outlined  above. 

V.  Attendance  at  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  suggestion  is  offered  that  attendance  by  all  the  sisters, 
as  well  as  by  the  respective  pastors  at  every  institute  for  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  will  be  stimulating,  instructive,  and 
profitable.  Their  presence  is  always  desired  and  would  have 
a  wholesome  effect.     It  would  bring  them  in  touch  with  the 
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standards  prevailing  in  the  public  schools  in  their  community. 
If  the  interest  which  the  pastors  and  sisters  manifest  by  their 
attendance  at  these  institutes  would  result  in  invitations  to  the 
pastors  to  address  the  assembled  teachers  of  the  county  on, 
•say,  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  parochial  schools,  they  could 
render  invaluable  service  to  Catholic  education  by  their  ef- 
fective dissemination  of  such  information  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

VI.  Closer  Inspectional  Touch. 

The  writer  put  the  question  which  forms  the  topic  of  this 
paper  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Hollister,  the  High  School  Visitor,  whose 
headquarters  are  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  With  his  assist- 
ants he  inspects  and  passes  judgment  on  all  the  high  schools 
of  the  state,  public  or  private,  which  seek  to  be  accredited  to 
'the  University  of  Illinois.  His  work  brings  him  in  contact 
with  the  teaching  orders  in  the  state.  He  ventures  this  sug- 
"gestion.  A  closer  and  more  systematic  visitation  of  the  work 
of  the  various  teachers  by  the  superioress  in  charge  would 
doubtless  serve  to  eliminate  defects  which  are  occasionally 
found.  Wide  differences  in  the  proficiency  of  the  methods  of 
teachers  in  the  same  school  are  sometimes  observed. 

The  schools  wherein  is  displayed  a  uniform,  high  level  of 
teaching  methods,  reports  the  High  School  Visitor,  seem  to 
"be  those  which  are  favored  with  a  close  inspectional  touch  by 
the  superioress  in  charge.  In  the  judgment  of  this  experienced 
schoolman,  teachers'  institutes,  reading  circles  meetings,  and 
similar  conferences,  while  profitable  indeed,  can  never  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  inspection  of  the  actual  teaching. 
Here  the  superioress  can  descend  from  the  generalizations  more 
or  less  necessary  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  to  point  out  in  a 
kindly,  sympathetic  manner,  particular  points  of  weakness  in 
the  individual  teacher's  method  with  specific  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

A  practice  which  has  spread  to  many  of  the  orders  is  the 
custom  of  sending  out  community  inspectors,  who  visit  the 
classrooms  of  the  members  of  their  order,  offering  suggestions 
based  upon  their  observance  of  the  individual's  teaching,  and 
giving  professional  advice  and  counsel  of  the  highest  value. 
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This  practice  is  worthy  of  our  strongest  commendation  and 
it  is  hoped  will  soon  become  general. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  suggestions  which 
have  occurred  to  the  writer  in  answer  to  the  query  which  con- 
stitutes the  topic  of  this  paper.  Underlying  all  of  them  is  the 
conviction,  arrived  at  by  a  first-hand  study  of  the  facts,  that 
a  more  generous  utilization  of  the  definite  specific  findings  of 
the  modern  science  of  experimental  pedagogy  would  render 
the  methods  of  teaching  in  our  parochial  schools  even  more 
eflScient.  The  patient  study,  the  keen  analysis,  and  the  ex- 
perimental investigations  of  the  various  phases  of  pedagogical 
procedure  by  large  numbers  of  well  trained  scholars,  particu- 
larly during  the  past  decade,  have  not  been  without  results. 
They  have  produced  a  technique  for  the  teaching  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects,  more  scientific  and  refined  methods  of  measuring 
the  pupil's  proficiency,  besides  many  administrative  devices  and 
teaching  "  tools  "  which  the  teacher  can  afford  to  ignore  only 
at  the  expense  of  greater  efficiency.  Their  utilization  yields 
not  only  better  results  for  the  puipls,  but  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  teacher.  The  plea  here  is  for  the  acceptance  not  of  mere 
pedagogical  theories,  but  of  demonstrated  facts. 

The  children  of  this  world  have  the  reputation  of  being  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  Yet  one  need 
not  stress  their  wisdom  overmuch.  But  every  priest  who 
realizes  fully  the  importance  of  our  Catholic  schools,  and  the 
troublous  days  that  may  be  ahead,  ought  to  discriminate  in- 
telligently between  the  mere  fads  and  that  which  is  really 
worth  while  in  the  newer  methods  of  education.  Thus  only 
will  his  school  reap  the  full  benefit,  as  it  should,  of  the 
nova  et  vetera. 

John  A.  O'Brien,  Ph.D. 

The  Columbus  Foundation,  University  of  Illinois. 
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LANGUAGES  IN  PREPARATOEY  SEMINARIES. 

THE  question  whether  or  not  the  course  of  studies  that  we 
have  followed  with  little  deviation  for  generations  g^ves 
the  best  possible  results  under  present  conditions,  has  been 
discussed  at  educational  conventions  of  late,  and  answered  in 
various  ways.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  offer  some  further 
suggestions. 

It  may  be  presumed  at  the  outset  that  the  purpose  of  a 
preparatory  seminary  is  chiefly  threefold:  (i)  to  give  the 
student  at  least  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education;  (2)  to 
carry  him  through  such  branches  as  are  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  theology;  (3)  to  carry 
on,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  at  that  stage,  the  work  of  equipping 
him  for  the  practical  duties  of  the  ministry.  While  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  higher  seminary  is  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  the  technical  studies  required  by  his  sacred  calling,  the 
years  leading  up  to  it  are  devoted  to  what  we  are  wont  to 
regard  as  general  education.  Even  though  we  insist  that  in 
those  early  years  the  practical  is  secondary,  that  formation 
must  dictate  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  pursued,  we  can 
surely  agree  upon  the  advisability  of  combining  the  two  when- 
ever possible,  and  thereby  giving  preference  to  any  branch  of 
study  of  real  practical  value,  provided  it  can  be  used  with 
equal  force  as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  development. 

Suppose  we  take  one  more  look  at  the  time-honored  place 
of  college  studies  from  this  point  of  view.  At  no  time  in  his- 
tory has  the  Church  of  any  country  been  face  to  face  with  the 
problems  which  confront  us  in  America  and  which  arise  from 
the  multiplicity  of  languages  spoken  by  the  faithful  here. 
There  are  pastors  in  this  country  who,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  all  the  people  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  parish,  would  need  to  hear  confessions  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  different  tongues.  The  impossibility  of  meeting  the 
situation  must  mean  incalculable  loss  to  the  cause  of  God  and 
immortal  souls. 

Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  thousands  of  those 
whom  we  call  foreigners  come  here  possessed  of  a  simple,  earn- 
est faith  and  need  only  the  opportunity  to  persevere  in  it  with 
fervor.     Very  often  this  opportunity  cannot  be  given  them. 
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Nor  was  it  always  necessary  that  they  should  be  given  priests 
of  deep  and  varied  learning,  of  business  capacity,  of  tact,  of 
vigorous  influence ;  any  priest  in  good  standing  speaking  their 
language  could  easily  be  instrumental  in  saving  hundreds  from 
error  or  negligence.  From  the  point  of  view  of  tangible  re- 
sults is  there  anything  in  the  program  of  preparatory  semi- 
naries deserving  more  urgent  attention  than  this?  The  time 
which  a  college  boy  has  been  required  to  spend  on  Greek  alone 
should  suffice  to  give  him  a  highly  serviceable  acquaintance 
with  at  least  two  modern  languages. 

Allow  me  to  say  in  passing  that  there  seems  to  be  some- 
thing radically  wrong  from  the  outstart  in  our  method  of 
teaching  the  modern  living  languages.  The  case  is  almost 
unknown  of  a  pupil  learning  to  speak  a  language  in  one  of 
our  colleges.  We  accept  this  condition  as  inevitable.  There 
are  schools  everywhere  pursuing  different  systems  in  this  line 
of  endeavor  and  giving  results  in  one- fourth  the  time  we  devote 
to  these  branches.  Students  of  average  ability  in  our  colleges, 
many  of  them  of  more  than  average  ability,  attend  classes  in 
French  or  German  three,  four  or  five  years,  and  at  the  end 
not  only  make  no  pretence  of  speaking  the  language,  but  never 
dream  of  attempting  a  letter  to  a  French  or  German  friend, 
nor  imagine  they  should  read  a  French  or  German  newspaper 
with  facility.  To  get  through  a  certain  number  of  grammar 
exercises  and  translate  a  page  or  perhaps  a  paragraph  or  two 
for  each  successive  class  usually  measures  the  extent  of  their 
achievement.  A  straight  case  of  failure  to  accomplish  because 
of  failure  to  attempt. 

Unpardonably  radical  as  it  may  seem,  I  shall  dare  propose 
doing  away  with  Greek  in  order  to  give  place  for  the  study 
of  such  foreign  languages  as  would  be  of  practical  service  in 
the  ministry.  Hundreds,  thousands  of  our  clergy  have  dis- 
tinct recollections  of  a  laborious  if  not  distasteful  and  uninter- 
esting apprenticeship  struggling  with  tvttto)  or  Xvo),  or  Homeric 
dialects.  What  benefit  from  it  all  ?  In  what  way  does  it  serve 
them  in  afterlife?  The  treasures  awaiting  them,  stored  up  in 
the  richest  literature  civilization  has  known,  they  never  reach, 
of  course.  How  many  priests  ever  open  a  Greek  author  after 
Rhetoric  year?  Now  and  then  we  meet  one  who  does  and  he 
is  usually  in  the  same  class  with  the  one  we  remember  to  have 
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conjugated  the  three  voices  o|  Xvw  without  a  halt  and  had  all 
the  exceptions  in  the  thir^^-^v^clension  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue : 
they  both  go  through  life  bookworms. 

Why  continue  this  intolerable  farce  in  our  college  work? 
"  Oh  ",  someone  may  say,  "  this  is  the  method  of  drill  which 
makes  a  man,  gives  him  steadiness  of  habits,  tries  his  patience, 
stimulates  determination,  makes  him  industrious,  improves  his 
memory,''  etc.,  etc.  "Very  true;  but  could  not  all  these  re- 
sults be  obtained  in  the  acquisition  of  Polish,  or  Hungarian, 
or  Rumanian?  Does  a  language  cease  to  have  an  educative 
value  just  because  it  will  be  useful  in  afterlife?  Or  does  the 
farm-boy's  race  after  the  cows  not  develop  his  muscles  as 
surely  as  the  time  spent  on  the  quarter-mile  track  in  the 
gymnasium  ? 

Again,  it  is  argued  that  Catholic  institutions  must  continue 
the  study  of  Greek  because  of  the  service  it  renders  to  the  study 
of  Sacred  Scripture.  In  this  respect  it  is  of  equal  importance 
with  Hebrew  and  Syro-Chaldaic  and  is  entitled  to  the  same 
attention.  There  will  always  be  a  goodly  number  looking  to 
university  degrees,  post-graduate  courses,  and  a  life  of  study, 
to  whom  we  may  safely  entrust  both  the  interpretation  and 
preservation  of  the  original  and  traditional  publications  of 
the  Sacred  Text. 

"  But,"  says  your  professor  who  has  learned  to  love  Homeric 
metres  and  is  quite  sure  that  Plato's  philosophical  tenets  are 
understood  only  in  the  original,  "  we  could  not  think  of  leav- 
ing out  Greek;  you  know  we  have  always  had  it."     Precisely; 
sentiment  must  have  its  place.     Do  not  ask  us  to  be  guided 
by  results.     Just  let  us  continue  in  the  blissful  enjoyment  of 
the  past.     Seriously,  I  should  like  to  ask  our  professor  friend 
is  there  not  always  a  danger  of  imposing  upon  pupils  the  very 
subjects  in  which  we  are  personally  interested,  altogether  for- 
getful of  what  it  is  that  the  pupil  really  needs.      In  one  uni- 
versity of  my  acquaintance  the  president  was  a  classical  scholar 
and  for  some  years  had  made  a  specialty  of  Latin  and  Greek 
epigraphy.     Soon  after  his  appointment  epigraphy  became  a 
compulsory  subject  in  the  department  of  classics.      His  suc- 
cessor, who  was  at  the  same  time  professor  of  History,  was 
writing  books   on   archeology.     Very  soon   epigraphy   disap- 
peared   from    the    curriculum;    but    thereafter    students    who 
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wished  to  make  a  special  study  of  History  found  nearly  all 
their  time  given  over  to  archeology  and  ethnology.  And  with 
similar  instincts  the  Catholic  professor  of  classics  is  disposed  to 
argue  that  Greek  was  on  the  curriculum  of  colleges  every- 
where years  before  we  were  born ;  that  the  most  learned  men 
we  have  ever  known  were  Greek  scholars,  and  we  ourselves 
enjoy  Greek  immensely — why  then  ask  us  to  consider  the  re- 
sults which  all  this  yielded?  Why  distract  us,  in  our  bliss- 
ful and  peaceful  state  ? 

Are  we  having  adequate  return  for  the  time  spent  on  Latin  ? 
Ordinarily  it  may  be  maintained  that  the  seminarian  who  can 
use  his  text  books  in  philosophy  and  theology  to  advantage 
and  follow  his  class  work  during  those  six  years  has  a  fami- 
liarity with  Latin  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  practical  purposes 
of  afterlife.  When  the  preparatory  institution  has  given  him 
the  capacity  to  read  his  seminary  text  books  readily,  its  duty 
toward  this  branch  of  study  may  be  considered  fulfilled. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  in  many  cases  something  less 
is  the  actual  result.  When  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  time  for  six  long  years  of  a  college  course 
is  given  to  Latin,  one  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  there  must 
be  something  visionary  in  the  aspirations  which  govern  the 
method  of  dealing  with  it.  Why  not  abandon  forever  the 
hope  that  parish  priests  and  assistants  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  pass  their  leisure  hours  luxuriating  in  the  literary  beauties 
of  Livy  and  Horace?  If  such  has  obtained  anywhere  or  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  what  has  been  the  profit  to  the  interests 
of  Holy  Church?  Should  any  of  our  clergy  have  time  or 
inclination  for  Latin  literature,  why  should  it  be  absorbed  in 
familiarizing  themselves  with  the  revellings  of  pagan  authors  ? 
Few  of  us  who  are  giving  our  lives  to  college  duties  can  easily 
escape  the  rebuke  which  the  late  Canon  Sheehan  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Geoffrey  Austin.  Looking  back  over  life,  his  keen 
regret  was  not  to  have  been  introduced  in  college  to  the  works 
of  the  Christian  writers,  to  the  exclusion,  at  least  in  part,  of 
the  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Every  year  and  every  week  we  spend  a  large  proportion  of 
our  time  teaching  the  class  to  write  Latin  prose.  A  certain 
amount  of  this  is  strictly  necessary,  especially  in  earlier  years. 
Without  that  rather  thorough  drill  provided  for  in  more  ele- 
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mentary  text  books,  many  students  would  not  acquire  due 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  Latin  syntax  and  idiom.  No 
one  could  propose  neglecting  this.  But  of  what  value  are  all 
those  exercises  in  Latin  composition  adhered  to  so  scrupulously 
until  the  very  last  hour  of  a  classical  course  ?  How  much  has 
your  ecclesiastical  student  gained  in  any  respect  by  those 
themes  two  or  three  or  four  times  weekly?  What  power  do 
they  give  him  ?  What  culture  do  they  give  him  ?  You  say  he 
learns  to  write  Latin — and  if  so,  what  of  it?  What  use  does 
a  priest  make  of  this  accomplishment?  One  in  twenty  may 
be  called  upon  to  write  a  Latin  letter  or  a  Latin  document 
at  rare  intervals ;  one  in  a  thousand  must  do  so  frequently ;  and 
to  provide  for  such  contingencies  every  student  in  a  prepara- 
tory college  or  serriinary  must  squander,  perhaps  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  of  his  time  for  five  or  six  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
those  priests  who  have  acquired  a  facility  in  writing  or  speak- 
ing Latin  owe  it  not  to  paragraphs  worked  out  in  imitation 
of  passages  from  Cicero  or  Livy,  but  to  the  classes  in  philosophy 
and  theology  in  which  Latin  was  the  language  spoken.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  ecclesiastical  student  should  read  Latin 
readily  at  the  end  of  his  preparatory  course.  Reading  power 
is  the  object  to  be  attained  in  a  Latin  course;  let  us  understand 
this  definitely;  ability  to  read  Latin,  not  ability  to  write  it^ 
is  what  will  be  of  practical  value,  and  this  object  is  served 
but  very  feebly  by  an  unending  round  of  such  exercises  int 
Latin  prose  composition. 

It  will  be  contended,  perhaps,  that  writing  Latin  should  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  because  of  the  mental 
culture  acquired  thereby.  Are  we  quite  sure  of  this?  What 
form  of  culture  does  this  training  impart?  It  calls  for  very 
little  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  Many  a  student 
stands  first  in  a  Latin  composition  test  who  could  never  in  a 
lifetime  grasp  Euclid's  demonstration  of  the  truth  that  "  the 
angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other ".  Many  a  student  has  carried  off  the  prize  in  Latin^ 
composition  who  lacked  reasoning  power  sufficient  to  follow  the- 
argument  in  Cicero's  Pro  Milone.  Writing  a  presentable  Latin 
paragraph  or  essay  does  not  call  for  any  intellectual  effort;  it 
is,  in  the  main,  a  matter  of  memory  and  imitation.  What 
type  of  character  does  such  a  training  develop?     A  man  who. 
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never  thinks  for  himself,  because  he  has  become  habituated  to 
letting  others  do  that,  his  function  being  to  do  as  they  do  and 
say,  is  just  the  product  to  be  expected  from  a  course  of  six  or 
eight  years  in  which  memory  and  imitation  exercises  are  the 
'dominant  element.  '  Wherever  that  spirit  has  prevailed  among 
•what  are  considered  the  educated  and  cultured  classes,  where 
movements  have  become  possible  upon  one  or  two  raising  a  cry 
and  enlisting  the  support  of  an  unquestioning  multitude,  all 
the  rest  being  willing  to  adopt  a  given  course  because  their 
leader  is  willing,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  so-called 
education  and  culture  have  been  acquired  in  the  daily  prosecu- 
tion of  tasks  calling  for  no  effort  beyond  what  was  possible 
through  a  good  memory  and  a  capacity  for  imitation.  There 
^re  many  who  never  think  for  themselves,  because  their  college 
course  was  filled  up  with  Latin  prose  exercises  and  mental 
pabula  of  that  description.  If  we  would  turn  out  men  of 
deliberate  conviction,  men  who  stand  on  principal  because 
they  are  capable  of  grasping  principles,  men  who  would  ex- 
amine a  case  on  its  merits  and  be  governed  accordingly  in  their 
sympathies  and  in  their  support,  men  who  will  be  above  per- 
sonal considerations  and  local  prejudices  and  racial  animosi- 
ties, men  who  can  be  reasoned  with,  let  us  have  a  program  of 
studies  that  call  for  an  exercise  of  reason. 

I  have  known  children  who  spoke  both  French  and 
lEnglish  before  commencing  school,  before  the  age  at  which 
it  is  ordinarily  supposed  we  attain  to  the  use  of  reason.  No 
doubt  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  many  children  of  six  or  seven 
years  spoke  both  Latin  and  Greek  with  equal  readiness.  Are 
we  to  give  seven  or  eight  years  in  college  to  acquiring  a 
facility  which  under  other  conditions  children  are  in  posses- 
sion of  before  reaching  the  age  of  primary  school  entrance. 
■I  have  met  half-breeds  in  Western  Canada  who  spoke  English, 
French  and  Indian,  all  three  without  the  least  difficulty.  They 
had  never  gone  to  school,  but  certainly  with  ordinary  oppor- 
tunities might  have  learned  to  read  and  write  all  three  before 
the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Moreover,  this  could  be  ac- 
complished by  minds  incapable  of  making  any  progress  in 
algebra  or  logic.  What  would  have  hindered  those  people, 
mutatis  mutandis,  from  reading  and  writing  Latin  with  perfect 
•ease  at  the  age  of  fifteen?  And  this  is  more  than  we  accom- 
plish in  eight  years  of  Latin  prose  composition. 
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Before  passing  to  another  topic  I  should  like  to  propose  the 
following  subject  for  debate:  "Resolved  that  the  time  spent 
upon  Latin  and  Greek  in  our  preparatory  institutions  deprives 
their  students  of  literary  training."  Our  curriculum  does  little 
or  nothing  to  familiarize  them  with,  to  arouse  their  interest  in, 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  solid  reading  in  their  native  tongue. 
It  may  be  interposed  in  retort  that  a  priest's  life  should  not 
permit  much  time  for  such  occupation.  No  one  doubts  how- 
ever that  from  every  point  of  view,  practical  or  otherwise,  a 
certain  amount  of  solid  reading  is  commendable  and  no  one 
fails  to  see  the  desirability  of  so  occupying  some  of  the  time 
which  otherwise  would  be  given  to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Is  not  the  first  purpose  of  an  education  to  elevate  the  student's 
taste  in  this  direction,  to  familiarize  him  step  by  step  with  the 
best  specimens  that  the  language  affords,  and  thus  to  make  use 
of  the  most  direct  means  to  give  him  a  lasting  interest  in 
works  of  this  kind?  That  for  a  number  of  years  his  studies 
should  have  been  serious,  though  confined  to  other  depart- 
ments of  learning,  will  not  guarantee  his  attachment  to  the 
more  serious  works  in  English  literature.  On  the  contrary, 
that  he  has  been  made  to  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious 
days  amid  his  Latin  and  Greek  text  books  will  not  of  itself 
arouse  a  keen  interest  in  any  other  form  of  literature.  As  an 
exemplification  of  this,  how  few  priests  from  the  Atlantic  to- 
the  Pacific  read  Newman  or  Brownson,  notwithstanding  their 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  drill  in  studies  requiring  effort  and 
application.  Does  this  reflect  upon  their  teachers?  Why  do 
they  not  read  them?  Clearly  because  they  were  not  brought 
up  to  read  them.  If  Newman  and  Brownson  had  been  given 
a  place  in  the  curriculum  on  an  equal  footing  with  Cicero, 
Caesar,  and  Homer,  would  not  the  result  be  different?  If 
some  of  the  hours  upon  hours  and  days  upon  days  and  years 
upon  years  in  whcih  we  thumbed  over  Latin  dictionaries,  and 
memorized  rules  of  euphony,  and  tried  to  recite  endless  ex> 
ceptions  to  the  rules  for  gender,  and  railed  against  the  tedious- 
ness  of  Latin  prosody  and  the  increments  in  a,  z,  and  <?,  had 
been  devoted  not  to  a  mere  cursory  reading,  but  to  a  real 
serious  study  under  a  teacher's  guidance,  of  those  great  classics 
penned  by  Catholic  authors,  going  through  them  section  by 
section,  and  paragraph  by  paragraph  with  all  the  thoroughness 
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we  were  made  bring  to  bear  upon  the  assigned  thirty  lines  of 
Livy  or  Homer,  does  anyone  doubt  that  Newman  and  Brown- 
son  would  be  intimate  companions  of  many  a  pastor  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days  ?  There  are  laymen,  lay  Catholics,  gen- 
erally converts,  who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
education  and  who  are  contsant  readers  of  just  such  works  as 
these,  not  because  they  are  better  students  than  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  form,  not  because  they  are  more  highly  gifted  in- 
tellectually, but  simply  because  some  circumstance  in  earlier 
life  or  some  associates  turned  their  attention  to  these  works. 
There  is  yet  much  to  improve  in  the  course  of  English  liter- 
ature attempted  by  our  colleges  and  preparatory  seminaries. 

Old  text  books  were  a  unit  in  defining  English  Grammar 
as  "  The  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
correctly,"  though  in  reality  many  a  one  has  done  both  with- 
out giving  any  time  to  grammar  studies.  If  nothing  more  than 
avoiding  grammatical  mistakes  were  accomplished  in  the  study 
of  grammar,  a  few  weeks'  course,  sufficient  to  point  out  all  the 
difficulties,  would  complete  this  portion  of  a  school  program. 
The  business  world  and  social  world  afford  many  examples  of 
people  whose  conversation  and  correspondence  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  the  strictest  syntax;  several  of  these  never- 
theless never  belonged  to  a  class  in  grammar.  The  proper 
handling  of  this  important  branch  of  study  undertakes  some- 
thing much  higher  and  much  more  difficult.  It  is  altogether 
an  analytic  process.  Its  exercises  have  to  do  not  with  the 
forms  and  inflections  of  words,  but  with  the  intricacies  of 
thought  which  through  their  relations  and  correlations  these 
words  express.  To  analyze  or  parse  implies  essentially  an 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  a  thorough 
grasp  of  the  thought  which  lies  beneath  it.  Students  who 
have  been  drilled  for  years  in  the  grammatical  analysis  of 
sentences  usually  prove  capable  of  occupying  themselves  with 
what  is  abstruse  and  subtle  and  are  thus  best  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  reading  of  literary  treatises  which  are  learned 
and  profound. 

On  the  other  hand  nothing  so  marks  the  enervating  tendency 
of  present-day  school  work  as  the  disposition  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  grammatical  analysis.      As  Cardinal  Newman 
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says,  "  The  student  who  proclaims  his  dislike  for  the  study  of 
grammar  has  found  another  way  of  saying  that  he  does  not  like 
work."  This  is  one  branch  of  study  in  which  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  success.  Application  alone  brings  results  and  the 
college  boy  who  gains  results  without  it  has  indisputable  evi- 
dence that  his  career  is  other  than  one  in  which  education  is 
a  requisite.  Admitting  that  a  logical  mind  is  the  final  test  of 
mental  development,  the  summum  honum  of  the  true  scholar, 
we  shall  not  fail  to  recognize  that  among  all  the  branches  of 
earlier  study  the  one  which  most  surely  trains  to  logical  accur- 
acy is  the  grammar  study  of  our  own  English  language. 

One  further  consideration  here  relative  to  the  teaching  of 
English.  There  are  many  congregations  in  the  land  which 
are  present  at  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Holy  Gospel 
Sunday  after  Sunday  and  hear  them  not.  It  is  not  because 
the  church  is  large  or  the  reader's  voice  too  weak.  Nor  is  it 
lack  of  good  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  flock.  There  is 
reading  which  commands  the  attention  of  an  audience  and 
reading  which  commands  it  not.  The  latter  is  far  from  un- 
common. Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  an  accomplishment  often 
acquired  in  the  home  circle  by  a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  any  boy  at  the  end  of  six  years 
in  a  preparatory  seminary  or  college?  Surely  he  whose  pro- 
fession will  impose  the  lifelong  task  of  public  speaking  can- 
not commence  the  preparation  too  soon,  at  least  the  preparation 
to  make  himself  heard. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  that  there  is  any  justification 
whatever  for  speaking  of  Christian  doctrine  last  of  all.  We  are 
to  assume  that  every  student  looking  to  the  priesthood  knows 
his  Catechism.  Is  there  any  reason  why  every  student  in 
preparatory  seminaries  should  not  have  the  training  required 
for  a  catechist?  Is  there  a  priest  anywhere  who  is  negligent 
in  this  awfully  important  duty?  If  there  be  one  for  whom 
the  task  is  irksome  and  tedious,  may  it  not  be  contended  that 
this  deplorable  condition  of  things  is  due  to  one  or  other  of 
two  causes — the  want  of  necessary  training  in  the  art  of 
catechizing,  or  having  begun  the  exercise  of  this  art  too  late  in 
life?  To  say  that  a  priest  has  no  love  for  the  work  of  religious 
instruction  is  to  say  that  the  vocation  we  received  from  God 
has  no  attractiveness  for  us.     A  zealous  interest  in  the  religious 
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training  of  young  children  is  absolutely  inseparable  from  a 
sacerdotal  vocation.  But  like  every  other  gift  or  sentiment 
associated  with  that  sacred  calling  it  may  develop  and  increase, 
or  disappear  and  be  lost.  No  care  is  too  great  to  bestow  on 
the  aspirant  to  the  ministry,  even  during  his  early  college  years, 
that  his  interest  in  teaching  Catechism  may  be  aroused  and 
permanently  sustained.  If  the  Church  is  preeminently  a  teach- 
ing institution,  the  colleges  which  prepare  candidates  for  the 
ministry  are  preeminently  formers  of  teachers.  Of  our  in- 
ability to  realize  this  view  it  might  be  said  that  ''  the  children 
of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
of  light  ".  Secular  normal  schools  produce  real  secular  teach- 
ers. Do  we  produce  successful  religious  teachers?  Out  of  a 
class  of  one  hundred  having  the  advantage  of  one  year  in  a 
normal  school  ninety  will  do  satisfactory  work  the  first  year 
of  their  engagement.  Many  of  these  have  no  special  natural 
aptitude  for  the  work ;  they  are  not  looking  to  it  as  a  lifetime 
occupation.  Nevertheless  a  systematic  training  during  that 
one  normal  school  year  does  really  fit  them  for  the  task.  Why 
would  not  our  Catholic  colleges  undertake  to  give  every  stu- 
dent within  their  walls  a  similar  training  for  handling  a 
Catechism  class?  Why  would  not  every  student  within  the 
walls  of  a  preparatory  college  or  seminary  be  turned  out  an 
expert  in  the  art  of  teaching  Christian  doctrine? 

^        ^     ^        .  M.  V.  Kelly,  C.S.B. 

I  or  onto  J  Canada. 
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IF  you  travel  by  rail  eastward  out  of  Denison,  Ohio,  you 
will  observe  the  grade  steadily  rising  toward  the  hills  along 
the  Ohio  River.  If  your  journey  is  by  night,  then  after  the 
last  upward  plunge  of  the  train,  you  sweep  around  a  quick, 
dipping  curve,  out  of  the  dark  rocky  gaps  and  the  black  woods 
on  either  hand,  into  what  at  first  glance  looks  like  a  night 
scene  in  fairy  land. 

Thousands  of  lights,  like  fireflies,  pick  out  the  inky  black- 
ness.    Along  both  sides  of  the  river,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 

1  The  following  episode  in  the  pastoral  life  of  a  recently  deceased  priest  in 
the  Western  coal  regions  forms  a  chapter  of  a  clerical  biography  shortly  to 
appear  under  the  title  "A  Milltown   Pastor". —  (Ed.) 
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the  scene  is  that  of  a  vast  summer  garden,  hung  with 
Japanese  lanterns.  Here  and  there,  great  bursts  of  luminous 
smoke  and  vapor,  copper-colored  and  pink  and  purplish  white, 
rise  into  the  air  like  huge  flowered  fireworks.  A  stranger  to 
this  locality  might  suppose  it  to  be  a  spacious  pleasure  park 
until  as  he  looked  he  would  see  a  huge  serpent  of  fire  uncoil 
from  some  hidden  nest  and  fling  himself  venomously  up  into 
the  night,  stabbing  at  the  darkness  with  swift  tongues  of 
flame.  And  in  the  glare  that  lit  up  the  scene  for  a  moment,  he 
could  see  that  it  was  very  far  from  being  a  garden  of  pleasure. 
He  has  been  looking  at  the  electric  lights  and  the  furnace 
fires  of  the  mills  and  factories  of  Mingo. 

The  Ohio  Valley,  meaning  by  that  word  the  northeastern 
portion  of  Ohio,  is  probably  the  busiest  spot  on  earth.  From 
Pittsburgh  down  to  Wheeling  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  there 
is  one  crowding  succession  of  iron  foundries,  glass  factories, 
steel  mills,  coal  mines,  tin  works,  potteries,  oil  wells.  Within 
arm's  reach  all  around  these  are  the  great  plants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  automobile  tires  and  all  manner  of  accessories.  This 
entire  system  goes  day  and  night,  without  intermission.  It  is 
labor  on  an  epic  scale.  A  birds-eye  view  of  the  district  would 
make  Homer  look  about  for  new  similes  to  visualize  multitudes 
in  action ;  and  a  "  close-up  "  would  very  likely  give  Milton 
some  further  ideas  for  the  early  books  of  Paradise  Lost  and 
even  send  Dante  back  to  retouch  his  Inferno. 

Mingo  Junction  gives  us  as  good  a  cross-section  of  the 
Valley  as  any  we  could  have.  It  is  not  as  large  a  town  as  many 
others  in  the  district,  numbering  about  five  thousand  persons; 
but  it  is  decidedly  typical  of  the  whole  region.  It  is  built 
right  along  the  Ohio.  The  flat  land  close  to  the  river's  bank 
is  taken  up,  every  foot  of  it,  by  mills  and  railroad  tracks,  with 
just  enough  room  for  a  narrow  and  winding  business  street  to 
squeeze  itself  in  against  the  hills.  An  interurban  car,  con- 
necting Steubenville  and  Brilliant,  some  four  miles  on  either 
side,  runs  down  this  Main  Street  of  Mingo,  lined  with  grocery 
and  clothing  stores,  meat  and  vegetable  markets,  restaurants, 
real  estate  ofiices,  garages,  a  hotel,  a  postoffice,  a  bank. 

The  rest  of  the  town  scrambles  on  its  hands  and  knees  to 
the  top  of  the  steep  rise.  Houses  dropped  in  on  every  little 
level  spot,   after  such   fashion   that  one  may  stand   on   one's 
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front  porch  and  look  down  on  the  roof  of  his  neighbor's  house. 
Streets  make  themselves  as  they  may,  twisting  in  and  out  but 
always  up.  Longfellow  should  have  seen  Mingo  before  he 
wrote  his  "  Excelsior  ".  If  there  were  any  eagles  about  they 
would  be  jealous  of  the  Mingo  folk.  "  Going  up  "  is  the  town 
slogan.  It  reminds  me  of  the  Arkansas  farmer  who  fell  out 
of  his  cornfield  and  broke  his  neck.  If  a  Mingo  man  fell  out 
of  his  backyard  a  searching  party  would  have  to  go  after  him. 

When  we  have  said  this  much  against  Mingo  (perhaps  also 
in  its  favor,  as  indicating  the  gritty,  mountaineer  spirit  of  its 
citizens),  we  have  said  everything  that  can  be  brought  against 
it.  For  its  people  recall  the  pleasantest  memories  I  retain 
after  many  years  of  travel. 

Twenty  years  ago  these  people  did  not  know  one  another. 
There  was  plenty  of  reason  for  that.  They  belonged  to  more 
than  twenty  different  nationalities.  It  is  the  same  to-day. 
Recently  the  General  Manager  of  the  Mingo  Steel  Works,  Mr. 
George  Wisener,  gave  me  this  official  classification  of  the 
nationalities  employed  in  his  mill : 

Americans    697               Hungarians    18 

English     20               Italians     218 

Irish    14               Spanish     6 

Scotch    3                Roumanian     I 

Serbians    57               Mexican    i 

Bulgarians      16               Germans   10 

Slovaks     257               Swedes    3 

Polish    12                Negroes    52 

Russians     8               Danish    i 

Croatians    4               Greeks     3 

Austrians      19               Macedonian    i 

Total — 142 1,  distributed  among  twenty-two  nationalities.  It 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  same  proportions  will  be  found 
throughout  the  district.  A  large  percentage  of  these  is 
Catholic. 

Differing  in  language,  customs,  traditions,  often,  too,  with 
inherited  national  antipathies;  shy,  with  the  shyness  of  the 
newcomer  to  strange  surroundings ;  forced  to  the  limit  of  their 
power  to  toil  for  the  support  of  large  families,  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  that  they  had  at  first  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
time  to  try  to  understand  one  another.  It  was  this  problem 
of  America's  melting  pot  that  Father  Coffey  faced  when  he 
came  to  Mingo  in  November,  1904. 
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The  problem  came  before  him  in  an  acute  form,  moreover. 
In  the  larger  cities  these  nationalities  spread  more.  They  form 
groups,  locate  in  distinct  sections,  have  priests  of  their  own 
separate  tongues  to  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  each 
nationality.  In  Mingo  it  was  not  thus.  Father  Coffey  was 
the  single  pastor  assigned  to  the  entire  field.  To  make  every 
one  of  these  people  feel  welcome  to  the  Church,  to  the  country ; 
to  bring  them  together  understanding^ ;  to  have  them  pray  to- 
gether, work  together,  live  their  social  life  together;  in  short, 
to  make  a  happy  and  holy  family  out  of  these  scattered  and 
often  hostile  units — this  was  the  life  work  that  Father  Dan 
took  up  in  Mingo.  He  had  to  assemble  these  disjoined  pieces 
into  the  spiritual  kaleidoscope  and  to  weave  them  into  lasting 
patterns  of  Divine  beauty.  How  well  he  succeeded  may  be 
judged  from  the  tribute  of  one  who  watched  his  work,  who  said 
after  Father  Coffey's  death,  "  The  parish  of  Mingo  during 
Father  Coffey's  incumbency  was  a  veritable  little  kingdom  of 
love." 

He  knew  none  of  the  languages  native  to  these  foreigners 
and  beyond  the  dash  of  a  phrase  picked  up  from  one  or  another, 
he  never  learned  any  of  their  tongues.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
have  the  time  for  it.  When  Father  Coffey  arrived  in  Mingo, 
he  found  the  financial,  the  social  and  the  religious  problems  so 
complicated  and  so  pressing  that  anything  like  the  leisure  for 
language  learning  was  out  of  the  question.  To  most  men 
this  would  have  been  a  discouraging  handicap,  but  it  never 
even  bothered  Father  Coffey. 

''  How  did  you  get  to  handle  these  people  in  the  beginning 
without  knowing  how  to  talk  to  them  ?  "  I  asked  him  on  one 
occasion. 

"  I  went  around  and  made  nice  faces  at  them,"  he  an- 
swered. "  When  they  saw  I  liked  them,  they  wanted  to  talk 
to  me,  and  they  had  to  learn  English  to  do  it.  Now  we  splash 
along  in  fine  style.  Of  course,  from  the  very  start  I  always 
had  priests  to  come  to  St.  Agnes  and  hear  the  confessions  of 
all  who  could  not  go  in  English." 

That  was  the  cue.  to  all  Father  Coffey's  success  with  his 
people,  he  "  liked "  them.  More  than  that,  he  loved  them 
and  they  knew  it.  As  Father  Thomas  Powers  finely  says  in 
his  memorial  booklet :  "  When  there  is  question  of  duty  and 
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humanity  the  priest,  like  the  sunbeam,  is  a  native  of  even^ 
sky;  and  so,  Father  Coffey  was  to  the  foreigner,  of  whom 
there  were  many  in  his  congregation,  a  father  and  a  friend. 
He  did  not  learn  their  language,  it  is  true,  but  he  came  closer 
to  their  hearts  by  studying  their  needs  and  speaking  to  them 
in  the  universal  language  of  kindly  helpfulness." 

Of  course  the  i\merican  portion  of  St.  Agnes  parish  was 
hand  in  hand  with  Father  Coffey  from  the  start;  but  he  was 
not  satisfied  with  this.  He  must  have  the  whole  congregation, 
down  to  the  last  man,  woman  and  child  clasping  hands  all 
around.  He  followed  the  practical  idea  of  proving  to  these 
people  that  he  wanted  them  by  efficiently  helping  them  in 
their  work. 

A  fortunate  incident  occurred  at  this  time  which  opened 
the  way  to  him.  One  day  there  was  handed  in  to  Mr. 
Wisener,  in  his  office  in  the  mills,  a  letter,  complaining  of  a 
shortage  in  pay.  It  was  brought  by  an  Italian,  who  could 
not  explain  himself  well  in  English.  The  letter  was  so  well 
written,  both  as  to  composition  and  penmanship,  that  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Mr.  Wisener. 

''  Who  wrote  this  letter?  "  he  inquired. 

"  The  little  daughter  in  the  boarding  house  where  I  stay," 
was  the  answer. 

*'  I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Wisener.  After  settling 
the  complaint  satisfactorily,  he  said,  /*  Have  that  little  girl 
sent  to  the  office." 

In  a  short  time  Mary,  twelve  years  of  age,  appeared  and 
was  shown  into  the  office. 

"Did  you  write  this,  Mar}^?"  asked  the  superintendent, 
showing  her  the  letter. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mary. 

'*  Let  me  see  how  you  do  it,"  said  the  superintendent,  and 
he  gave  her  a  pen  and  some  paper.  "  Copy  this  for  me, 
please." 

Mary  took  the  pen  and  made  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  lines 
Mr.  Wisener  had  placed  before  her. 

"  What  school  do  you  go  to,  Mary?  "  asked  he. 

"  I  go  to  St.  Agnes  School,  sir,"  replied  Mary. 

"  Do  the  Sisters  teach  you  this?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Mar)^     "  They  teach  me  everything." 
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"  You  are  going  to  a  good  school,  Mar}%"  said  Mr.  Wisener 
and  he  dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  a  half  dollar. 

This  incident  reached  Father  Coffey.  With  the  sure  instinct 
that  was  his,  he  saw  at  once  that  he  had  a  future  friend  in  the 
head  of  the  steel  works,  a  man  who  saw  beyond  the  mill  exits 
and  realized  that  there  was  more  in  any  man  than  mere  labor, 
and  that  labor  problems  will  never  be  settled  by  way  of  the 
pocket  but  by  way  of  the  heart.  Father  Dan  was  not  strong 
for  "  future  "  friends,  however.  He  insisted  on  having  them 
in  the  present  tense  and  keeping  them  there.  He  called  on 
Mr.  Wisener  and  invited  him  to  visit  the  school,  naming  a  date 
when  there  was  to  be  a  distribution  of  prizes  and  a  little 
entertainment. 

"  I  won't  ask  you  to  make  a  speech,  Mr.  Wisener,"  said 
Father  Coffey,  "  but  if  you  would  like  to  donate  any  prizes  to 
the  children,  I  shall  see  that  they  are  given  out  with  my  own 
hands." 

•  Both  invitations  were  accepted.  Mr.  Wisener  sent  to  the 
rectory  a  check  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  turned  into  twenty- 
five  prizes  for  the  children  "  who  had  done  the  best  work  ". 
On  the  day  appointed  he  was  there  among  the  guests  of  the 
school.  A  pretty  entertainment  was  given  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prizes  began.  As  it  proceeded,  Mr.  Wisener  noted 
that  they  went  beyond  twenty-five  and  up  to  thirty-five.  At 
the  intermission  he  called  Father  Coffey  and  said: 

"  There  were  more  than  twenty-five  prizes,  weren't  there?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Wisener,"  said  Father  Coffey,  entirely  un- 
abashed, "  But  there  is  so  much  *  best '  work  in  St.  Agnes 
School  that  I  had  to  put  in  ten  dollars  of  my  own  for  extra 
prizes." 

"  Oh,  no,  that  won't  do  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Wisener,  "  this  is 
my  day  at  the  school  and  it's  all  the  prizes  or  none." 

"  Well,  since  you  insist,"  said  Father  Coffey,  with  mock 
reluctance,  "  I  shall  withdraw  my  ten — with  regret."  And 
he  took  a  check  for  another  ten  dollars.  Mr.  Wisener  was 
lured  into  a  speech  besides. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  entente  cordiale  between  the 
hea,d  of  St.  Agnes's  parish  and  the  head  of  the  steel  works 
which  lasts  to  the  present  hour.  The  results  of  genuine  co- 
operation are  evident.     Socialism  never  got  the  least  foothold 
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in  Mingo.  The  propagandists  made  headway  in  other  dis- 
tricts near  by ;  they  tried  Mingo  time  and  again,  but  they  flitted 
out  as  fast  as  they  flitted  in.  Father  Coffey  watched  his  people 
with  affectionate  care,  instructed  them  in  groups,  knew  per- 
sonally every  individual  in  his  parish  and  thus  anticipated 
every  danger  that  threatened  them.  He  was  at  the  fountain 
head  of  every  movement  in  the  parish.  During  the  eleven 
years  of  his  pastorate  there  was  not  a  single  strike,  and  there 
has  been  none  since. 

One  of  the  methods  used  by  the  Socialists  to  breed  dis- 
content was  an  attempted  spread  of  the  Menace  through  the 
works.  The  sheet  was  mailed  to  the  men  in  their  homes,  put 
into  the  pockets  of  their  working  coats,  left  about  in  corners 
where  they  could  be  picked  up — all  this  secretly  and  unknown 
to  the  authorities  at  the  mill.  Father  Coffey  found  it  out  and 
immediately  went  to  them  with  a  complaint.  His  people  were 
being  attacked  for  their  religion  and  the  edge  of  discontent 
was  splitting  the  men  apart. 

An  order  was  at  once  given  to  have  this  propaganda  stopped 
and  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  first  person  dis- 
covered distributing  the  Menace  would  be  discharged  perma- 
nently.    The  trouble  ended  in  the  mill. 

But  Father  Coffey  did  not  stop  there.  It  was  known  that 
the  mailing  of  the  Menace  had  been  done  in  a  nearby  town. 
He  set  himself  to  discover  who  was  responsible  for  this.  One 
day  he  was  hurrying  to  catch  a  car  from  this  town  for  home. 
His  arms  were  filled  with  bundles — he  seldom  returned  home 
without  bundles,  picked  up,  as  we  shall  see,  everywhere — as 
he  was  met  by  a  friend  who  stopped  him  and  said, 

"  Father  Coffey,  I  have  found  out  the  man  who  has  been 
mailing  that  Menace.'' 

"  Who  is  he?  "  asked  Father  Dan. 

The  surprising  answer  came  with  the  name  of  a  man  whom 
Father  Coffey  had  done  business  with  for  years,  who  had 
often  expressed  a  warm  admiration  for  him. 

"  Is  that  so?  "  said  he.  He  walked  into  a  store  before  him, 
put  down  the  bundles  on  the  counter,  said,  "  Please  watch  these 
for  me,"  and  walked  rapidly  down  the  street  to  the  business 
place  of  the  man  whose  name  had  been  given  him. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Blank  here?  "  he  asked,  so  as  to  be  heard  plainly 
in  the  store. 

Mr.  Blank  was  in  his  office.  He  came  out  and,  seeing 
Father  Coffey,  came  forward  effusively,  holding  out  his  hand. 

*'  Father  Coffey !  "  he  said.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see  you. 
How  are  you?  " 

"  Quite  well,"  said  Father  Coffey.  **  But  I  won't  shake 
hands  with  you  now.  I  have  just  been  told,  Mr.  Blank,  that 
you  are  the  chief  distributor  of  the  Menace  in  this  town  and 
in  our  town  of  Mingo.  I  don't  like  to  think  this  of  you.  But 
let  me  tell  you  something.  I'm  trying  to  raise  funds  to  build 
a  little  Catholic  church  for  my  poor  people  and  A.  P.  A. 
money  looks  just  as  good  to  me  as  any  other  kind.  That's  all 
I  have  to  say  to  you  at  present."  Turning  on  his  heel  he 
walked  rapidly  out  of  the  store. 

Two  days  later  he  received  a  substantial  check  from  Mr. 
Blank  to  be  applied  to  the  church. 

"  We'll  call  this  the  slush  fund,"  he  said,  "  But  we'll  make 
even  the  devil  help  to  build  the  Catholic  Church."^ 

Times  there  were,  too,  when  the  men  themselves  were  to 
blame  for  their  troubles.  Nearly  always  the  cause  was  drink. 
Father  Coffey  was  not  opposed  to  the  workingman  having  his 
glass  of  beer;  but  he  came  down  heavily  on  the  whiskey 
drinker  and  the  sot.  If  he  discovered  a  man  intoxicated,  he 
would  riddle  him  with  so  fierce  a  fire  of  sarcastic  scorn  that  he 
often  stung  them  sober. 

" 'Lo,  Father  Coffey!"  mumbled  a  maudlin  fellow  to  him 
one  day  in  the  street,  "  Gladda  see  ya!  " 

"  Don't  grunt  at  me,"  said  Father  Coffey,  stepping  back 
from  him.  "  I'm  no  hog.  Get  back  to  the  trough  you  just  left 
and  nose  in  there  with  the  other  hogs.  They'll  be  glad  to 
see  you."  He  left  the  man  standing  there  bewildered,  al- 
ready half  sobered  by  the  shots  that  went  through  him. 

In  his  sermons,  he  withered  the  "  saloon  hounds  ",  as  he 
termed  the  drunkards,  in  phraseology  that  reduced  them  to 
a  cinder.  "  Big  kangaroos,  with  nothing  but  a  long  neck  with 
a  pin  head  on  top  of  it,  leaping  from  their  hind  legs  for  the 
bar  and  kicking  their  families  in  the  face !  " 

He  knew,  however,  that  words  alone  would  never  stop  them 
effectively.     He  must  cut  in  at  the  source.     He  wasted  no  time 
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in  trying  to  influence  the  type  of  saloonkeeper  who  poured  the 
drink  into  his  men.  These  he  regarded  as  past  human  feeling. 
He  went  to  the  general  manager  of  the  mills. 

At  a  conference,  it  was  agreed  between  them  that  any  man 
of  his  parish  who  neglected  his  work  through  drink  would  be 
laid  off  indefinitely  and  could  not  return  to  work  there  until 
he  had  seen  Father  Coffey  and  brought  a  signed  pledge  to 
abstain  from  drink.  The  plan  worked  perfectly.  Gradually 
the  drink  evil  declined  and  finally  disappeared  altogether.  The 
men  learned  to  control  themselves  without  any  prohibition  law. 

It-  was  not  pleasant  for  them  to  have  to  face  Father  Coffey 
on  second  infractions  of  the  pledge,  and  sometimes  they  at- 
tempted strategy  to  avoid  him.  One  day  after  a  second  drink- 
ing spree  a  man  came  into  the  mills  and  asked  for  his  job 
again.  The  manager  looked  him  over,  talked  to  him  a  little 
and  finally  asked, 

"  Where  is  your  pledge?  " 

''  He  it  is,"  said  the  man,  and  passed  a  signed  document 
across  the  desk.     The  manager  looked  at  it. 

"  That  won't  go  here,"  said  he.  "  No  pledges  but  those 
signed  by  Father  Coffey  will  be  taken  in  this  mill." 

The  man  left,  returned  after  an  hour  and  was  reinstated. 
He  never  needed  another  pledge.  ''  That  tongue  lashing  I  got 
from  Father  Coffey,"  he  said,  "  will  do  me  for  the  rest  of 
my  life." 

Joseph  C.  Conroy,  S.J. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


Hnalecta* 


AOTA  BENEDIOTI  PP.  XV. 
Epistola  Encyclica 

ad  patriarchas,  primates,  archiepiscopos,  episcopos 
aliosque  locorum  ordinarios,  pacem  et  communionem 
cum  apostolica  sede  habentes  :  de  pueris  ex  bello 
egentioribus  iterum  adiuvandis. 

BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 

Venerabiles  Fratres,  Salutem  et  Apostolicam  Benedictionem. 

Annus  iam  plenus  est,  cum,  recenti  adhuc  bello,  christianos 
omnes  appellavimus,  ut,  Domini  Nostri  adventante  Natali  die, 
misericordia  commoverentur  puerorum  Europae  mediae,  fame 
et  inopia  tam  graviter  laborantium  ut  macie  extabescerent  et 
mortem  oppeterent.  Implorationem  vero  Nostram,  ab  ea  pro- 
fectam  caritate,  quae  universos,  quotquot  divinam  imaginem  in 
se  referunt,  nullo  stirpium  ac  nationum  discrimine,  benigne 
complectitur,  vehementer  equidem  laetamur  non  cecidisse 
irritam ;  idque  est  vobis  praecipue,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  explo- 
ratissimum,  qui  tam  salutari  in  incepto  operam  Nobis  studium- 
que  vestrum  in  primis  navastis.  Etenim,  veluti  nobilissimo 
inito  liberalitatis  certamine,  copiosa  pecuniae  vis  undique  gen- 
tium conrogata  est,  qua  communis  omnium  Pater  tot  innocen- 
tium  puerorum  et  necessitatibus  consuleret  et  dolorem  abster- 
geret;  neque  unquam  desinemus  Dei  praedicare  benignitatem, 
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cui  placuit  tanta  christianae  beneficentiae  emolumenta  per  Nos 
in  derelictos  filiolos  derivari.  Qua  in  re  Nobis  temperare  non 
possumus  quin  Societati  "  Save  the  Children  Fund ''  nuncu- 
patae  publicum  praeconium  tribuamus,  quod  in  stipe,  vestibus 
cibariisque  colligendis  nullam  omnino  curam  ac  diligentiam 
praetermiserit. 

Verum,  indigentia  rerumque  omnium  caritas,  quam  bellum 
attulit,  tam  multiplex  ac  varia  est,  ut  quae  suppeditavimus  adiu- 
menta,  ea  nee  fortasse  in  omnes  partes,  ubi  necessitas  aderat, 
pervenere,  nee,  ubicumque  praebita  sunt,  necessitas  aderat,  per- 
venere,  nee,  ubicumque  praebita  sunt,  necessitati  paria  exsti- 
terunt.  Hue  accedit  quod,  vertente  anno  postquam  ad  vos, 
Venerabiles  Fratres,  de  hoc  ipso  argumento  Encyclicas  dedi- 
mus  Litteras,  haud  multum  amplificata  sit  plerarumque  regio- 
num  fortuna,  in  quibus  constat  populum,  ac  praesertim  infantes, 
duriorem  adhuc  vitam  ob  rerum  tenuitatem  agere.  Immo  etiam 
bellum  alicubi  denuo  exarsit  cum  ingenti  eorum  quae  consequi 
necesse  est  damna  et  omne  genus  calamitates ;  alibi,  rebus  pu- 
blicis  eversis  patratisque  indignissimis  maximisque  caedibus, 
factum  est  ut  innumerabiles  familiae  ad  egestatem  redactae, 
coniuges  orbati  sint  coniugibus,  filii  parentibus.  Nee  rarae 
sunt  regiones,  ubi  commeatibus  et  rei  frumentariae  tam  difficile 
prospicitur,  ut  vel  iisdem  populus  conflictetur  angustiis,  quibus 
teterrimi  belli  tempore  premebatur. 

Conscientia  igitur  uni versa e,  quam  sustinemus,  paternitatis 
iterum  permoti,  et  Divini  Magistri  vocem  illam  usurpantes: 
"Misereor  super  turbam  quia  .  .  .  non  habent  quod  manducent", 
cum  Christi  nascentis  properet  anniversarius  dies,  Christianas 
gentes  iterum  inclamamus,  ut  dent  Nobis  unde  aegris  affectisque 
pueris,  quicumque  ii  sunt,  nonnihil  levaminis  impertiamus. 
Quod  ut  largiter  efficiant,  omnes  sane,  quotquot  benignitatis  et 
misericordiae  habent  viscera,  appellamus,  sed  praecipuo  quo- 
dam  modo  ad  pueros  copiosiorum  civitatum  convertimur,  qui 
fraterculis  in  Christo  suis  sub  venire  facilius  queant.  Christi 
lesu  Natalem  diem  nonne  ipsi  veluti  proprium  festum  habent? 
Nonne  pueri  derelicti  dissitarum  regionum,  ipsis  supplices  ten- 
dere  manus,  et  cunas,  ubi  divinus  vagit  Infans,  commonstrare 
videantur?  Nonne  Infans  ille  f rater  omnium  communis  est? 
Qui  "  egenus  factus  est,  cum  esset  dives  ",  et  ex  praesepi  illo, 
quasi  e  cathedra  caelestis  sapientiae,  tacitus  admonet,  non  modo 
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quanti  fraterna  habenda  sit  caritas,  sed  etiam  quantum  homi- 
nes, inde  a  prima  aetatula,  oporteat  a  cupiditate  bonorum  huius 
mundi  disiungi,  eaque  cum  pauperibus  Christo  similitudine 
propioribus  participare. 

Suppetet  profecto  pueris  locupletiorum  regionum  unde 
languentes  aequales  alant  ac  vestiant,  per  proxima  praesertim 
Dominici  Natalis  sollemnia,  quae  parentes  munusculis  ac  donis 
laetiora  efficere  filiis  suis  consueverunt.  Quos  numquid  putabi- 
mus  ita  animo  comparatos,  ut  ne  partem  quidem  peculii  sui, 
qua  egentium  puerorum  valetudinem  sustentent,  missam  facere 
velint?  O  quantum  solacii,  quantum  sibi  parituri  sunt  gaudii, 
si  quidem  effecerint  ut  paulo  commodius,  ut  paulo  iucundius 
f  raterculi,  omnibus  destituti  praesidiis  atque  oblectamentis,  pro- 
ximos  dies  festos  exigant !  Quemadmodum  enim  lesus  Infans 
pastores  ipsum,  nocte  natalicia,  adeuntes  cum  donis  quae  eius 
paupertatem  sublevarent,  dulcissimo  risu  beavit  praecipuaque 
fidei  gratia  conlustravit,  sic  benedictione  sua  caelestibusque 
gratiis  eos  remunerabitur  pueros,  qui,  caritate  eius  incensi, 
parvulorum  fratrum  miseriam  maeroremque  lenierint,  qua  re 
nullam  lesu  Infanti  acceptiorem  per  eos  dies  perficere  et  offerre 
possint.  Itaque  christianos  parentes,  quibus  Divinus  Pater  gra- 
vissimum  commisit  officium  sobolis  ad  caritatem  aliasque  vir- 
tutes  conformandae,  impense  hortamur,  fausta  hac  utantur  op- 
portunitate  ad  humanitatis  piaeque  miserationis  sensus  in  filio- 
rum  animis  excitandos  atque  excolendos.  Quo  in  genere,  placet 
exemplum  proponere  imitatione  dignissimum;  meminimus 
enim,  superiore  anno,  baud  paucos  e  patriciis  Romanis  familiis 
pueros  ad  Nos  stipem  coram  detulisse,  quam,  parentibus  auctori- 
bus,  inter  se  non  sine  aliqua  proprii  oblectamenti  iactura  colle- 
gerant. 

Diximus,  hoc  caritatis  et  beneficentiae  opus  esse  Infanti 
lesu  perplaciturum.  Et  sane  cur  nomen  Bethlehem  idem  sonat 
ac  "  Domus  Panis  ",  nisi  quia  ibi  Christus  in  lucem  edendus 
erat,  qui,  de  nostra  infirmitate  sollicitus,  se  dedit  in  cibum  ani- 
mis nostris  alendis,  docuitque  nos  hisce  verbis  "  Panem  nostrum 
quotidianum  da  nobis  hodie  "  animi  corporisque  nutrimenta  a 
Patre  cotidie  exposcere?  O  quantum  dilataretur  cor  Nostrum 
si  pro  certo  haberemus  fore,  ut  per  natalicia  sollemnia  nulla 
esset  domus  quae  solacio  ac  iucunditate  careret,  puer  nullus 
cuius  animulam  matris  tristitia  perstringeret,  nulla  denique 
mater  quae  filiolos  lacrimantibus  oculis  intueretur. 
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Propositum  igitur  Nostrum,  haud  aliter  ac  superiore  anno, 
vobis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  ad  effectum  deducendum  committi- 
mus,  atque  iis  in  primis  qui  in  regionibus  degunt  quae  prospe- 
riore  fortuna  et  tranquilliore  rerum  ordine  utuntur.  Cum 
autem  animis  vestris  alte  insidere  oporteat  illud  Christi 
Domini :  ''  Qui  susceperit  unum  parvulum  talem  in  nomine  meo, 
me  suscipit  ",  nihil  intentatum  relinquatis  rogamus,  ut  fidelium, 
quibus  praeestis,  liberalitas  ac  munificentia  necessitatum  magni- 
tudini  respondeat.  Itaque  volumus,  in  diem  duodetricesimum 
huius  mensis  Innocentibus  sacrum,  vel  in  diem  festum  de  prae- 
cepto,  si  mavultis,  proxime  superiorem,  iam  nunc  indicatis  stipis 
collationem  in  tota  dioecesi  cuiusque  vestra  habendam  pueris  ex 
hello  egentioribus  sustentandis,  eamque  dioecesanis  pueris  prae- 
cipue  suadeatis ;  pecuniam  vero  sic  collectam  ad  Nos  vel  ad  So- 
cietatem  ''  Save  the  Children  Fund  ",  quam  memoravimus,  per- 
ferendam  pro  diligentia  vestra  curetis.  Quod  vero  ad  Nos 
pertinet,  ut,  postquam  fideles  verbo  cohortati  sumus,  eos  ex- 
emplo  quoque  Nostro  ad  largiundum  permoveamus,  centum 
millia  libellarum  italicarum  sanctissimo  huic  caritatis  operi  at- 
tribuimus.  Caelestium  interea  praemiorum  auspicem  pater- 
naeque  benevolentiae  Nostrae  testem,  vobis,  Venerabiles 
Fratres,  et  clero  populoque  vestro  universo,  apostolicam  bene- 
dictionem  peramanter  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  Sanctum  Petrum  die  i  mensis  Decembris 
anno  MDCCCCXX,  Pontificatus  Nostri  septimo. 
BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 


PONTIFIOIA  00MMIS8I0  AD  OODIOIS  OANONES  AUTHENTIOE 
INTEEPRETANDOS. 

I. 

DuBiA  soLUTA  IN  Plenariis  Comitiis  Emorum  Patrum. 
De  Canonicis. 

I.  Utrum  prohibitio  optionis  per  Codicem  luris  Canonici 
inducta,  intelligenda  sit  tantum  quoad  dignitates,  an  etiam 
quoad  omnes  canonicatus. 

Resp. :  Negative  ad  i*™  partem,  affirmative  ad  2^^. 
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II.  Utrum  ad  normam  can.  411,  §  3,  in  capitulis  vocem 
habeant  beneficiati  et  mansionarii,  si  id  eis  competat  tantum 
ex  statutis  capitularibus. 

Resp. :  Negative,  seu  post  publicationem  Codicis  beneficiatos 
et  mansionarios  vocem  in  capitulis  amplius  non  habere,  si  id 
eis  competebat  tantum  ex  statutis  capitularibus. 

III.  1°  Utrum  in  paragraph©  i,  n.  i,  can.  421:  "Qui  de 
licentia  Ordinarii  loci  publice  docent  in  scholis  ab  Ecclesia 
recognitis  sacram  theologiam  aut  ius  canonicum  ",  etiam  com- 
prehendi  debeant  canonici  qui  de  Ordinarii  licentia  docent  re- 
tributione  peculiari  pro  lectione  percepta ;  an  tantum  qui  absque 
tali  retributione  theologiam  vel  ius  susceperint  edocendum. 

2°  Utrum  illud  "  sacra  theologia  vel  ius  ",  in  praefata  para- 
graph© striate  sit  interpretandum  (ut  theologiam  fundamen- 
talem,  theologiam  dogmaticam  et  moralem,  et  in  iure,  institu- 
tiones  canonicas,  necnon  textum  Codicis  tantum  significet)  ;  vel 
ampliori  ratione  ilia  verba  sint  sumenda,  pro  facultate  videlicet 
s.  theologiae  vel  iuris  canonici,  ita  ut  ibi  etiam  comprehendan- 
tur  disciplinae  quae  ad  normam  statutorum  uniuscuiusque 
Seminarii  in  praelaudatis  facultatibus  edocentur  (historia 
nimirum  ecclesiastica,  archeologia  sacra,  linguae  biblicae,  etc.). 

Resp. :  Ad  i"™ :  affirmative  ad  r^™  partem,  negative  ad  2^™. 

Ad  2""*:  negative  ad  i^™  partem,  affirmative  ad  2*™. 

De  examine  parochorum. 

In  canone  459,  §  3,  3°  Codicis  praescribitur  ut  loci  Ordin- 
arius  clericum,  quem  magis  idoneum  iudicat  ad  paroeciam 
vacantem,  examini  super  doctrina  subiiciat  coram  se  et  ex- 
aminatoribus  synodalibus.     Quaeritur: 

1°  Utrum  huic  examini  subiici  debeat  clericus  iam  de  una 
paroecia  provisus,  toties  quoties  de  nova  paroecia  providendus 
erit;  an  vero  sufficiat  periculum  semel  factum  pro-  prima 
paroecia. 

2°  Utrum  examini  subiiciendus  sit  parochus  remotus  a 
paroecia  qui,  ad  tramitem  canonis  2154,  transfertur  ad  aliam 
paroeciam. 

3°  Utrum  pariter  examini  subiiciendus  sit  parochus  qui  ex 
officio  transfertur  ad  aliam  paroeciam,  ad  tramitem  tituli 
XXIX,  libri  IV,  canonum  2 162-2 167. 
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4°  Quid  agendum  si  clerici,  quos  Ordinarius  idoneos  re- 
putat,  nolint  examini  subiacere,  quod  forte  non  semel  accidet 
pro  minoribus  paroeciis. 

5°  Utrum  periculum,  de  quo  in  canone  996,  §  2  et  3,  dum- 
modo  coram  ipsomet  Ordinario  et  examinatoribus  synodalibus 
fiat,  sujfficere  possit  saltem  ad  provisionem  pro  prima  paroecia. 

6°  Utrum  examen,  de  quo  in  canone  130,  §  I,  sufficiat  ad 
provisionem  paroeciarum  toto  tempore  quo  sacerdotes  illud 
subire  tenentur,  dummodo  coram  Episcopo  et  examinatoribus 
synodalibus  fiat. 

Resp. :  Ad  1^°^:  Ad  1*°^  partem  providebitur  in  2^  Ad  2^°^ 
partem,  affirmative  si  translatio  fiat  proponente  ac  suadente 
Ordinario;  negative  si  fiat  ad  instantiam  parochi,  nisi  Ordin- 
arius cum  examinatoribus  synodalibus  iudicet  idoneitatem 
adhuc  perdurare,  eamque  esse  sufficientem  ad  novam  parochiam. 

Ad  2"°^ :  Negative. 

Ad  3""^ :  Negative. 

Ad  4"°^:  Quatenus  non  sit  provisum  per  responsionem  ad  i'^™ 
dubium,  Ordinarius  recurrat  ad  S.  Congregationem  Concilii. 

Ad  5^°^:  Negative;  nisi  examen  versetur  etiam  circa  ea 
omnia,  de  quibus  interrogandus  sit  clericus  de  paroecia  pro- 
videndus. 

Ad  6"™:  Negative,  salvo  tamen  praescripto  §  2  eiusdem 
canonis. 

De  religiosis. 

I.  Utrum  verba  canonis  506,  §  2  :  *'  secus,  Superior  regu- 
laris;  sed  etiatn  hoc  in  casu  Ordinarius  tempestive  moneri  debet 
de  die  et  hora  electionis,  cui  potest  una  cum  Superiore  regulari 
per  se  ipse  vel  per  alium  as  sister  e  et,  si  assistat,  praeesse  ",  ita 
intelligenda  sint,  ut  Ordinarius  loci  possit  (sed  non  debeat) 
assistere  per  se  ipse  vel  per  alium  electioni  Antistitae  in  mon- 
asteriis  monialium  Superioribus  regularibus  (etiam  exemptis) 
subiectis,  et  praeesse,  idest  gubernare  actum  electionis  sive  per 
se,  sive  per  alium;  an  tantummodo  per  se  ipse. 

Resp. :  Affirmative  ad  i*™  partem,  negative  ad  2*°^,  seu 
Ordinarium  loci  praeesse  sive  assistat  per  se  ipse,  sive  per 
alium. 

II.  Utrum  ad  normam  can.  512,  §  2,  1°  et  can.  513,  §  I, 
officium  Ordinarii  loci  sit  visitare  quinto  quoque  anno  monas- 
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teria  monialium,  quae  Regularibus  (etiam  exemptis)  subduntur, 
circa  ea  quae  clausurae  legem  spectant  eo,  qui  in  can,    513 
exponitur  modo. 
Resp. :  Affirmative. 

III.  Utrum  verba  canonis  522  :  "  confessio  in  qualibet  ec- 
clesia  vel  oratorio  etiam  semi-publico  peracta  valida  et  licita 
est ",  ita  intelligenda  sint,  ut  confessio  extra  ea  loca  peracta 
non  tantum  illicita,  sed  etiam  invalida  sit. 

Resp. :  Canon  522  ita  est  intelligendus,  ut  confessiones,  quas 
ad  suae  conscientiae  tranquillitatem  religiosae  peragunt  apud 
confessarium  ab  Ordinario  loci  pro  mulieribus  approbatum, 
licitae  et  validae  sint,  dummodo  fiant  in  ecclesia  vel  oratorio 
etiam  semi-publico,  aut  in  loco  ad  audiendas  confessiones 
mulierum  legitime  destinato. 

IV.  Utrum  vi  canonis  535,  §  I,  i°  si  monasterium  monialium 
subiectum  sit  Superiori  regular!  (etiam  exempto),  adminis- 
trationis  ratio  reddenda  sit  Superiori  regulari  et  etiam  Ordin- 
ario loci. 

Resp. :  Affirmative. 

V.  Utrum  prohibitiones,  de  quibus  in  can.  642,  obstent  quo- 
minus  religiosi  officia  vel  beneficia  adipiscantur,  tantum  si  ad 
saeculum  post  promulgationem  codicis  sint  regressi;  an  etiam 
eos  complectantur  qui  iam  ante  promulgationem  codicis  extra 
religion  em,  venia  pontificia,  versabantur,  non  obstante  canone  10. 

Resp. :  Negative  ad  i*™  partem,  affirmative  ad  2*™. 

De  reservationibus. 

Utrum  ad  normam  canonis  893,  §  i  et  2,  peregrinus  teneatur 
reservationibus  loci,  in  quo  degit. 
Resp. :  Affirmative. 

De  sede  confessionali. 

Utrum  can.  909,  §  2  :  "  Sedes  conjessionalis  crate  fixa  ac 
tenuiter  perforata  inter  poenitentem  et  confessarium  sit  in- 
structa  ",  pro  mulieribus  tantum ;  an  generaliter  pro  poenitenti- 
bus  uti  forma  propria  audiendi  confessiones  in  ecclesiis  et 
publicis  oratoriis  sit  servanda. 

Resp. :  Negative  ad  i^^  partem,  affirmative  ad  2^™,  firmo 
tamen  praescripto  canonis  910,  §  2. 
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De  officio  funebri  sollemni, 

i^  Utrum  officium  funebre  quod  non  intra  mensem  a  die 
tumulationis  celeb ratur,  sed  intra  mensem  a  die  notitiae  obitus 
alicuius  qui  in  regione  longe  dissita  decessit  (v.  g.  in  America), 
haberi  debeat  officium  sollemne,  de  quo  in  can.  1237  quoad  ef- 
fectus  paragraphi  secundae  illius  canonis. 

2°  An  Ordinarius,  ad  vitandos  abusus  eorum  qui  ultra 
mensem  protrahunt  officium  funebre  eo  animo  ut  Parochus 
emolumenta  non  percipiat,  possit  statuere  quod  officium  a 
parentibus  celeb ratum  pro  defuncto  publice  et  cum  cantu  habea- 
tur  uti  officium  sollemne  funebre,  quoad  omnes  suos  efFectus. 

Resp. :  Ad  i*^  et  2^^:  Recurrendum  esse  ad  S.  C.  Concilii. 

De  abstinentia  et  ieiunia. 

\. — 1°  Utrum  ad  normam  can.  1252,  §  4,  ieiunium  cesset 
quando  dies  festus,  qui  ieiunium  in  vigilia  habet  adnexum, 
incidit  in  feria  II,  ita  ut  non  amplius  ipsum  ieiunium  anticipari 
debeat  sabbato  praecedenti. 

2°  Utrum  verba:  nee  pervigilia  anticipantur  respiciant  tan- 
tum  exceptum  tempus  Quadragesimae,  an  etiam  totum  annum. 

Resp.:  Ad  i"™:  Affirmative,  salvo  praescripto  canonis  1253. 

Ad  2*^ :  Respiciunt  totum  annum. 

II. — 1°  Utrum  si  festum  S.  losephi,  diei  19  martii,  incidat 
in  feria  sexta  vel  sabbato,  teneat  tantum  lex  ieiunii,  an  etiam  lex 
abstinentiae. 

Et  quatenus  affirmative  ad  primam  partem,  negative  ad 
secundam. 

2°  Utrum  cesset  lex  abstinentiae,  etiam  si  festum  S.  losephi 
incident  in  aliqua  die  quatuor  Temporum. 

Resp.:  Ad  1"°^:  Servetur  canon  1252,  §  4,  seu  non  cessant 
nee  lex  ieiunii  nee  lex  abstinentiae. 

Ad  2^^™:  Provisum  in  responsione  ad  i^^. 

De  devolutione  callationis  beneficiorum  ad  S,  Sedem. 

Utrum  ad  normam  can.  1432,  §  3  devolvatur  ad  S.  Sedem 
collatio  beneficii,  si  Ordinarius  intra  semestre  ab  habita  certa 
vacationis  notitia  beneficium  non  contulerit  non  ex  negligentia, 
sed  ob  absolutum  defectum  subiectorum. 

Resp. :  Negative. 
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De  remotione  Parochorum. 

An  sufficiat  ad  effectum  amotionis  invitatio  publica  ad  re- 
nuntiationem  per  edictum  vel  ephemeridem  facta  ad  instar 
citationis  de  qua  in  canone  1720,  quando  Parochus  non  com- 
paret,  et  plane  ignotum  manet  ubi  degit  eo  ipso  quod  Parochus 
invitationem  praedictam  effugere  intendit. 

Resp. :  Provisum  in  can.  2143,  §  3. 

II. 

DUBIA  SOLUTA  AB   EmINENTISSIMO   PrAESIDE    CoMMISSIONIS. 

De  alienatione  rerum  ecclesiastic  arum. 

1°  Utnim  pretium,  de  quo  in  can.  1532,  §  3,  idem  sit  ac 
valor  rei  secundum  aestimationem  a  probis  peritis  scripto 
factam  ad  normam  canonis  1530,  §  i,  num.  i  ;  an  vero  mains 
pretium  per  publicam  licitationem,  etc.,  oblatum  ad  normam 
canonis  1531,  §  2. 

2°  An  requiratur  Apostolicae  Sedis  beneplacitum  ad  alien- 
ationem  peragendam,  si,  indicta  licitatione,  pro  pretio  a  peritis 
legitime  taxato  infra  libellarum  triginta  milia,  offeratur  tandem 
pretium  hac  summa  superius. 
.     Resp. :  Ad  i^  :  Affirmative  ad  i^  partem ;  negative  ad  2  *°*. 

Ad  2'*":  Provisum  in  responsione  ad  i^™. 

Romae,  24  novembris  1920. 

Petrus  Card.  Gasparri,  Praeses. 

Aloisius  Sincero,  Secretarius. 


EOMAN  OURIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

3  March,  ig2o:  Messrs.  Patrick  S.  Cleary,  Patrick  J. 
Minahan,  George  E.  Bryant,  John  Woods,  John  E.  Hennessy, 
of  Sydney,  appointed  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sylvester, 
Pope. 

27  April:  Monsignori  Peter  Byrne,  Thomas  Hayden,  John 
O'Gorman  and  Hugh  Dermott,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Sydney, 
appointed  Domestic  Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 

J  May:  Mr.  John  L.  Mullins,  of  Sydney,  appointed  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil  class. 
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Mr.  Louis  W.  M.  D'Apice,  of  Sydney,  appointed  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  military  class. 

I  June:  Monsignor  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  appointed  Domestic  Prelate  of 
His  Holiness. 

//  September:  Monsignori  Robert  Lagueux  and  Eugene 
Laflamme,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Quebec,  appointed  Domestic 
Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 

20  October:  Monsignor  William  R.  Clapperton,  of  the 
Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  appointed  Private  Chamberlain  super- 
numerary of  His  Holiness. 

Monsignor  William  Liddy,  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse,  ap- 
pointed Honorary  Chamberlain  in  abito  paonazzo  of  His 
Holiness. 

Monsignori  Michael  Clune,  James  J.  Carson  and  John  J. 
McLoughlin,  of  the  Diocese  of  Syracuse,  appointed  Domestic 
Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 

10  November:  Mr.  Martin  G.  Melvin,  of  Birmingham, 
England,  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  civil  class. 

12  November:  The  Right  Rev.  Patrick  R.  Heffron,  Bishop 
of  Winona,  appointed  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne. 

//  November:  Monsignor  Joseph  Bustamantes,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Manila,  appointed  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar 
participantium. 

Monsignori  Eulogio  Sanchez  and  Mariano  Sevilla,  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Manila,  appointed  Domestic  Prelates  of  His 
Holiness. 

20  November:  Monsignor  Edward  J.  Nagl,  of  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Cloud,  appointed  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar 
participantiu  m . 

22  November:  Monsignori  Augustine  Plachta  and  Camille 
Thiebault,  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  appointed  Domestic 
Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 

22  November:  Monsignori  George  V.  Hudson  and  Thomas 
N.  Newsome,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Birmingham,  appointed 
Domestic  Prelates  of  His  Holiness. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences 


Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  is  for  the 
information  of  the  general  reader  of  the 
Department  of  Studies  and  Conferences,  are 
answered  in  the  order  in  which  they  reach  us. 
The  Editor  cannot  engage  to  reply  to  in- 
quiries by  private  letter. 


OUB  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  appealing  in 
behalf  of  the  children  in  Europe  made  destitute  by  the  war. 

Pontifical  Commission  for  the  Authentic  Interpre- 
tation OF  the  Code  of  Canon  Law  answers  doubts  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  canons  of  cathedral  chapters,  the  examination 
of  parish  priests,  religious,  reservations,  confessionals,  solemn 
funerals,  fast  and  abstinence,  devolution  to  the  Holy  See  of 
bestowal  of  benefices,  removal  of  parish  priests,  and  alienation 
of  church  property. 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  some  recent  pontifical 
appointments. 


THE  HOLY  FATHEE  AND  "SAVE  THE  OHILDREN  FUND". 

In  a  touching  appeal  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  world 
Pope  Benedict  XV  once  more  urges  our  combined  charity  to 
save  the  innocent  children  whom  the  famine  brought  on  by  the 
war  has  deprived  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  year  ago  the 
voice  of  the  Shepherd  of  Catholic  Christendom  was  raised 
bidding  us  to  take  up  a  collection,  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  in  all  the  churches  of  the  land,  so  that  the  universal 
distress  might  be  relieved.  Of  the  gifts  that  had  come  to 
himself  in  Peter  Pence  he  promptly  offered  one  hundred 
thousand  lire,  lest  words  might  seem  inadequate  to  express  the 
earnestness  of  his  sympathy  for  the  affliction  of  a  large  part  of 
his  flock.  But  the  appeal  reached  America  too  late  to  find 
prompt  answer  in  the  proposed  way. 

Once  more  Pope  Benedict  XV  calls  upon  the  Hierarchy  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  their  priests  and  people  for  the  dying  chil- 
dren in  the  distressed  lands,  without  distinction  of  nation  or 
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race.  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  i  December  again  arrives  too 
late  to  make  arrangements  for  the  desired  collection  in  our 
churches  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  popularly  called 
the  Children's  Christmas.  But  while  the  urgent  words  of 
the  common  Father  of  Christ's  flock  have  failed  to  reach  our 
people  at  the  season  when  the  hearts  of  Christians  open 
spontaneously  to  share  the  gifts  of  the  Christ  Child  with  the 
little  ones  whom  He  loved  so  tenderly,  and  to  whom  human 
generosity  bends  so  naturally,  there  is  every  reason  for  making 
good  the  omission  of  Christmas  week  by  the  systematized  and 
considered  charity  which  has  been  and  is  being  organized  for 
the  same  purpose.  ''  Save  the  children  "  is  the  cry  that  stirs 
the  sympathy  of  our  people  throughout  the  United  States,  from 
pulpit  and  platform  and  in  the  press  of  the  land. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Review  has  received  repeated  re- 
quests, from  many  authoritative  quarters,  to  open  its  channels 
of  publicity  for  so  worthy  an  enterprise.  Relief  of  the  suffer- 
ing people  abroad  who  have  no  other  hope  of  resource  but  that 
which  comes  from  America  is  indeed  a  worthy  cause  to  sustain. 
If  we  have  hesitated,  it  was  only  because  impossible  to  be 
just,  if  among  the  numerous  claims  to  the  charity  of  priests 
as  the  monitors  of  their  flocks  and  guardians  of  the  poor,  we 
were  to  give  preference  to  one  appeal  while  refusing  the  same 
privilege  to  another,  equally  deserving.  For  the  Review, 
while  it  reaches  practically  every  parish  house  in  the  United 
States,  includes  in  its  purpose  of  service  to  the  priest  by  its 
very  nature  all  the  works  of  charity  which  a  pastor  is  bound 
to  preach  as  the  evidence  of  faith  in  Christ. 

To  discriminate  in  an  appeal  where  sufl"ering  and  need  are 
equally  divided  among  many  nationalities  and  all  classes  of 
the  population,  would  open  the  way  to  the  charge  of  defend- 
ing partisan  interests,  which,  however  worthy  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  have  no  place  in  an  organ  supported  by  many  who 
do  not  share  the  same  interests  or  who  have  claims  equally 
urgent  on  other  grounds  to  advertise  their  necessities  through 
a  magazine  intended  for  all.  Hence  we  could  not  make  the 
Review  the  channel  of  appeals  by  individuals  representing 
local  needs,  or  even  national  needs,  while  there  were  others 
with  the  same  demand  in  kindred  necessity.  But  our  present 
urging  is  universal,  as  the  echo  of  that  which  comes  from  the 
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Holy  Father,  and  intended  to  give  a  wider  reach  to  the  Ccdls 
that  come  from  the  Bishops  asking  us  to  do  all  we  can  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  and  destruction  of  the  children  de- 
prived of  the  hare  needs  of  life.  For  the  American  epis- 
copate has  offered  its  helpful  hand  to  the  afflicted  brethren  in 
Europe.  These  latter  have  called  to  their  fellows  across  the 
sea  to  send  them  help.  And  the  call  comes  from  the  Bishops 
of  the  stricken  districts  for  whom  Pope  Benedict  XV  also 
speaks  in  his  Encyclical.  In  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Prince 
Bishop  Bertram  of  Breslau  to  the  American  Hierarchy  the 
distress  of  the  people  is  set  forth  and  help  is  implored.  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  Dean  of  the 
Church  in  America,  under  date  of  24  September,  1920,  makes 
the  following  answer: 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  write  and  say  that  favorable  action  was 
taken.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Hierarchy  in  Washington  on  Tuesday 
last,  I  had  your  letter  read  before  the  sixty-five  Bishops  present.  I 
added  a  word  of  commendation,  with  the  result  that  a  committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Archbishops  of  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rockford,  Illinois.  They  have  been 
instructed  to  send  out  an  appeal  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  a  generous  response  will  follow 
this  appeal. 

Simultaneously  with  the  issuing  of  this  message  a  number  of 
prominent  priests  familiar  with  the  true  conditions  of  affairs 
in  the  European  countries  have  undertaken  to  solicit  practical 
help  by  collections  in  church.  They  are  aided  by  lay  dele- 
gates, such  as  the  Baroness  von  Rast,  who  represents  the  moth- 
ers of  the  afflicted  districts  in  behalf  of  whose  children  the  Holy 
Father  has  issued  his  Encyclical.  These  solicitors  of  Chris- 
tian charity  are  at  the  same  time  representatives  of  the  various 
authorized  charity  organizations  through  which  the  collected 
funds  are  to  be  distributed.  They  include  the  Charitas,  the 
Bonifacius  Society,  and  similar  philanthropic  channels  ap- 
proved by  the  Bishops. 

Besides  the  instrumentalities  for  the  direct  distribution  of 
the  gifts  of  those  who  feel  for  the  little  children,  there  are 
other  mediums  of  benefiting  the  distressed  countries,  and  of 
indirectly  aiding  the  object  for  which  the   Holy  Father  ap- 
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peals.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  conditions  in  central  Europe 
show  that  there  are  numerous  institutions,  such  as  maternity 
hospitals,  orphanages,  foundling  homes,  and  all  manner  of 
industrial  and  training  schools,  which  have  had  to  be  closed 
or  are  in  danger  of  being  discontinued  for  lack  of  the  neces- 
sary means  of  maintenance.  The  guardians,  religious  and  secu- 
lar, on  whose  management  these  asylums  depend,  find  it  im- 
possible to  secure  the  means  of  livelihood  not  only  for  their 
wards  but  for  themselves  as  well.  Thus  it  happens  that  a 
large  proportion  of  sisters  and  brothers  are  deprived  of  the 
power  of  carrying  out  their  charity  work,  though  anxious  to 
be  of  service.  Similarly  there  are  many  priests  who  have 
no  source  of  support.  Private  appeals  show  that  even  where 
the  government  supplies  its  clergy  with  a  nominal  salary  or 
pension,  the  latter  hardly  exceeds  the  sum  of  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  for  the  entire  year.  Pastors  cannot  appeal  to  the 
people,  but  are  in  many  cases  obliged  to  share  their  pittance 
with  them  in  order  to  alleviate  the  poverty  and  famine  of 
their  own  parishes.  This  is  true  at  present  especially  of  the 
German  countries  where  industrial  discrimination  and  the 
financial  burdens  imposed  by  the  high  taxation  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  compact  of  Versailles  have  depreciated  the  cur- 
rency to  an  abnormally  low  rate,  while  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  still  excessively  high  in  price. 

Hence  it  is  true  charity  to  answer  the  appeals  which  come 
honestly  from  the  clergy  and  the  religious.  There  are  others, 
such  as  the  publishers  of  Catholic  papers  and  periodicals,  who 
are  making  an  effort  to  sustain  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation, 
which  has  suffered  from  the  war's  effects  and  without  which 
all  material  aid  is  futile,  since  it  hinders  the  proper  upraising 
of  the  children  for  whom  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Bishops 
are  pleading. 

A  splendid  example  of  generous  charity  has  been  given  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  which,  setting  aside  all  distinctions  of 
race  and  creed  and  nationality,  has  multiplied  its  agencies  of 
help.  Through  them  and  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Hoover,  one 
of  their  members,  the  necessary  transportation  privileges  were 
obtained  from  our  Government,  which  facilitated  the  expedi- 
tion of  help  in  a  systematic  and  effective  way.  The  Holy 
Father  has  publicly  recognized  these  efforts  and  points  out 
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the  "  Save  the  Children  Fund  "  as  one  of  the  chief  channels 
for  distributing  alms  appointed  by  himself.  Besides  the  or- 
ganizations in  America,  and  Italy,  Belgium,  Vienna,  and  other 
local  centres,  our  press,  for  example,  America,  the  Central 
Verein's  organs  in  different  parts  of  the  States,  and  individ- 
ual priests  like  the  Rev.  Theodore  Hammeke  of  Philadelphia, 
Editor  of  Nord  Amerika,  have  done  valiant  and  efficient  work 
for  the  cause,  and  are  ready  to  forward  contributions  to  the 
sufferers,  as  directed  by  the  donors. 

In  the  case  of  diocesan  collections  ordered  by  the  bishops, 
the  contributions  find  their  authorized  channels,  of  course,  as 
directed  in  each  case.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  give  aid 
for  particular  necessities,  places  or  institutions  will  have  their 
directions  carried  out,  if  specified,  by  addressing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Catholic  Central  Verein,  Temple  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  or  Father  Venantius,  Capuchin  Monastery,  213 
Stanton  Street,  New  York  City.  Similar  aid  addressed  to  the 
Vatican  Offices,  Rome,  will  be  distributed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Father. 


LEGISLATION  AGAINST  THE  PARISH  SOHOOL. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  rudimentary  principle  of  American  life  is  the  freedom 
of  each  citizen  to  promote  educational  and  philanthropic  work 
in  his  own  way,  so  long  as  it  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others.  The  personal  rights  of  parents  therefore  must  not 
be  waived  aside  in  educating  their  children  when  and  in  what 
manner  their  conscience  dictates.  Our  laws  demand  that  an 
education  shall  be  available  to  everyone,  and  that  everyone 
shall  be  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard.  That  is  right  and 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  But  to  dictate  where  the 
education  shall  be  obtained  is  beyond  the  rights  of  the  state. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  several  months  ago  witnessed 
the  most  serious  attack  so  far  made  in  this  country  on  this 
sacred  right  of  parents.  It  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  private 
school  and  upon  the  Catholic  school  in  particular.  In  the  State 
of  Michigan  an  amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was  pro- 
posed to  be  voted  upon  by  the  electors,  which,  if  it  had  passed, 
would  have  closed  every  private  school  in  the  state.     It  would 
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have  compelled  parents  of  all  religious  beliefs  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  where  no  religion  is  taught.  The 
Amendment  was  innocently  worded,  giving  the  impression  that 
the  authors  were  deeply  interested  that  children  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  should  receive  an  education,  in 
case  parents  were  neglectful  of  their  duty  in  that  regard.  But 
its  real  purpose  was  to  take  the  child  from  the  control  of  the 
parent  and  hand  it  over  to  the  State  in  educational  matters, 
thus  establishing  Socialism  in  the  schools,  a  State  monopoly  of 
the  education  of  children. 

A  heated  campaign  of  many  months,  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  private  schools,  a 
campaign  of  bigotry  and  religious  animosity  on  the  part  of 
those  proposing  the  amendment,  was  waged.  Happily  the 
amendment  and  its  authors  were  repudiated.  Public  and  pro- 
fessional men,  educators  and  fair-minded  citizens  brought  their 
influence  to  bear  on  the  question  and  urged  the  rejection  of 
the  provisions  of  the  amendment.  Its  repudiation  was  em- 
phatic and  complete,  and  there  is  room  for  confident  belief 
that  the  project  is  buried  for  all  time.  On  all  sides  it  was  con- 
demned as  unfair,  un-American,  and  unconstitutional.  Men 
of  all  shades  of  belief  publicly  spoke  against  it,  placed  them- 
selves on  record  in  opposition  to  it,  vehemently  opposing  it  as 
unwise  and  uncalled-for.  The  people  of  the  state  at  large 
decided  once  for  all,  that  this  iniquitous  measure  should  not 
become  a  law  and  a  blot  on  the  fair  name  of  their  state.  The 
American  public,  fair-minded  as  it  is,  may  always  be  depended 
upon  to  frown  down  dark-lantern  methods  and  the  introduction 
of  religion  into  politics. 

Attacks  upon  the  fundamental  religious  rights  of  American 
citizens  can  be  met  only  by  a  campaign  of  education.  The 
intelligent  citizens  of  a  state  study  the  provisions  of  legislation 
of  this  character  thoroughly,  consider  the  underlying  reasons 
for  proposing  such  legislation,  then  rally  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  by  using  their  influence  and  spreading  their 
knowledge,  so  that  the  entire  people  may  be  informed  of  its 
injustice.  Religious  hate  and  bigotry  which  lie  hidden  in 
such  legislation,  can  be  exposed  only  by  tearing  away  the 
mask,  through  a  campaign  of  enlightenment,  such  as  was  waged 
by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan.      In  the  interest  of 
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society,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  in  the  interest  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  all  such  hate-breeding  legislation,  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  narrow  intolerance,  should  have  the  white  light 
of  public  opinion  turned  upon  it,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  in  all 
its  ugliness.  Then  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  protest 
registered  by  the  fair-minded  American  public. 

Every  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  give  his  child  a  reli- 
gious education.  This  is  not  only  a  part  of  our  heritage  of 
religious  liberty,  but  a  God-given  right.  The  child  belongs, 
after  God,  to  the  parent ;  his  right  is  prior  to  that  of  the  state. 
And  certainly  in  so  important  a  matter  as  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  affecting  its  welfare  here  and  hereafter,  the 
parent  has  a  right  which  the  state  is  bound  to  hold  sacred.  By 
far  the  most  disgraceful  feature  of  anti -parochial  school  legis- 
lation is  that  it  stands  as  an  assault  on  the  rights  of  parents 
over  their  children.  Most  parents  realize  that  the  proper  train- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  child  is,  after  all,  the  paramount 
matter  in  human  life.  They  realize  that  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary in  this  life  is  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  their  children ; 
that  all  other  things  are  subordinate  to  this  and  should  min- 
ister to  it.  Even  granting  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  is 
thoroughly  religious,  Catholic  parents  realize  that  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  the  home  cannot  give  the  religious  train- 
ing without  which  our  young  people  are  exposed  to  loss  of 
faith.  They  realize  that  such  training  may  be  had  only  in  the 
Catholic  school.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  people  make 
such  sacrifices  for  the  school. 

The  constitutional  right  of  all  parents  to  provide  for  the 
religious  education  of  their  children  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience  is  absolutely  destroyed  by  the  passage  of 
any  anti-parochial-school  legislation.  The  public  school  makes 
no  provision  for  the  religious  education  of  the  child,  and  if  any 
parent  desires  that  the  intellectual  training  of  his  child  shall 
go  hand  in  hand  with  religious  and  spiritual  training,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  gives  him  the  right  to  place  that 
child  where  he  may  receive  such  development.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  upholders  of  such  nefarious  legislation,  that  the 
teaching  in  church  schools  is  derogatory  to  the  best  interests  of 
America,  has  been  proved  false.  Dr.  Philander  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  said  in  June,  1919: 
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"  I  believe  in  the  public  school  system.  It  has  been  the  salva- 
tion of  our  democracy,  but  the  private  schools  and  colleges  have 
been  the  salvation  of  the  public  schools.  These  private  in- 
stitutions have  their  place  in  our  educational  system.  They 
prevent  it  from  becoming  autocratic  and  arbitrary."  There 
can  be  no  complaint  as  to  loyalty  to  country  instilled  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  pupils  of  the  parish  schools.  We  have 
but  to  reflect  on  the  splendid  record  of  the  Catholic  parish 
schools  before,  during  and  since  the  war. 

Bad  as  it  would  be  to  close  all  private  schools,  and  over- 
burden the  public  schools,  now  badly  demoralized  on  account  of 
the  shortage  of  teachers  and  the  lack  of  available  space,  it 
would  be  infinitely  worse  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  very  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  free  government.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  moreover  is  inspired  by  religious  bigotry  which  ought  to 
have  died  out  in  American  minds  a  century  ago.  Any  edu- 
cational institution  which  inculcates  the  principles  of  any  form 
of  religion  should  be  supported  In  these  days  of  lax  morality 
and  enfeebled  spirituality.  The  one  hope  of  this  Republic's 
future  peace  and  prosperity  is  that  religious  instruction  in  the 
Faith  of  the  child's  parents  be  made  a  prime  essential  of  any 
sane  system  of  education.  "  The  need  of  to-day  is  not  less 
religion,  but  more,  in  every  department  of  life,  and  not  less,  but 
more,  in  the  schools,  public  and  private;  and  this  need  is  the 
greatest  need  of  to-day  to  save  the  world  from  anarchy,  wild 
revolution,  and  destruction."  Washington  spoke  the  wisdom 
of  Christian  centuries  when  he  warned  his  countrymen  that 
morality  could  not  long  be  preserved  without  religion.  There- 
fore instead  of  proposing  legislation  to  eliminate  church 
schools,  every  encouragement  ought  to  be  given  them,  for  they 
are  the  salvation  of  our  country.  If  not  encouraged,  they 
should  at  least  be  free  from  molestation,  as  the  Constitution 
of  our  beloved  country  provides.  The  first  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  reads :  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof."  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  reads :  "  No 
state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privilege  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  Ac- 
cording to  the  sense  of  these  two  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Constitution,    any    anti-parochial-school    legislation    does    not 
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stand  the  test  of  Americanism;  it  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
our  country. 

As  Catholics  and  especially  as  Catholic  priests,  we  should 
view  with  alarm  the  tendency  now  so  common  to  antagonize 
our  faith  by  attacks  on  the  parish  school.  The  perpetuation 
of  the  faith  and  its  fervent  practice  depend  upon  the  Catholic 
school.  The  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  realize  this  only 
too  well,  for  the  tendency  of  all  anti- Catholic  legislation  is  to 
attack  the  Catholic  school.  Moreover,  the  efficacy  of  the 
Catholic  Church  as  a  moral  power  in  this  country  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  parish  school.  When  the  spirit  of  religious 
persecution  shows  itself  in  the  form  in  which  it  lately  appeared 
in  Michigan,  every  Catholic  priest  and  layman,  in  justice  to 
himself,  and  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church  and  of 
this  country,  should  assume  a  militant  attitude  of  mind,  not 
meeting  the  adversary  with  his  own  cowardly  weapons,  reli- 
gious hate  and  calumny,  but  by  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 

F.  Jos.  Kelly. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 
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MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.    XX. 
American  Catholic  Mission,  Yeungkong,  China. 

The  lives  of  God's  Saints  and  Martyrs  are  inspiring,  and 
their  heroic  virtues  are  ideals  calling  us  to  serve  God  in  humble 
imitation.  Yet  the  ordinary  life  of  the  average  missioner  has 
an  appeal  that  will  interest  us  perhaps  more  forcibly  because 
he  is  not  one  of  God's  highest  types  but  nearer  our  own  daily 
lives.  The  mere  fact  that  his  life  is  not  heroic  will  give  us 
confidence  to  follow  him. 

The  life  of  Fr.  Klingler  is  an  example  of  the  experiences 
of  an  average  missioner,  at  least  in  the  past  generation. 

Adolphe  Klingler  was  a  wide-awake  boy,  just  as  later  he 
was  an  energetic  missioner.  He  tackled  his  studies  with  as 
much  spirit  as  he  showed  in  fighting  bandits.  He  was  born 
in  Alsace  (then,  as  now,  a  part  of  France),  on  4  October, 
1853.  He  was  still  a  youth  when  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
broke  out  in  1870.  He  studied  at  Zillisheim  and  later  went 
to  the  Seminary  at  Strasbourg  for  his  course  in  theology.     But 
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the  call  of  the  heathen  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  and  he 
applied  to  the  Seminary  for  Foreign  Missions. 

This  Seminary,  centuries  old,  is  on  the  Rue  du  Bac  in  Paris. 
Its  long  list  of  martyrs,  among  whom  is  Blessed  Venard ;  its 
thousands  of  missioners  who  have  lived  glorious  lives  among 
the  pagans;  its  great  influence  that  has  made  the  whole  world 
its  field  of  action — are  more  than  enough  to  make  this  chapel 
and  house  of  study  beloved  by  every  Catholic. 

Young  Klingler  entered  the  Foreign  Mission  Seminary  in 
1876,  and  stayed  there  two  years  to  finish  his  studies  and, 
more  important  still,  to  acquire  the  missionary  spirit  of  prayer 
and  cheery  sacrifice  for  which  the  house  is  noted.  Its  *'  Hall 
of  Martyrs,"  with  bodies  of  beatified  fellow-students,  relics 
of  their  torture  and  death,  and  even  some  of  their  personal 
little  belongings  brings  home  to  the  seminarian  the  nearness  of 
companionship  with  God's  saints,  who  were  also  his  brothers 
in  the  Seminary.  .      • 

Klingler  was  ordained  on  21  September,  1878,  and  on  the 
very  next  morning  was  sent  to  his  mission  in  Tongking. 
Tongking  is  south-west  of  China,  about  the  same  latitude  as 
the  American  Mission  and  two  days  distant  from  it.  Tongking 
is  a  little  larger  than  all  the  land  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Delaware,  east  of  Ohio.  The  population,  though,  is  only 
that  of  New  York  State  or  less. 

Fr.  Klingler  arrived  at  his  mission  on  9  January,  1879. 
His  Bishop,  Monsignor  Croc,  saw  immediately  that  he  was  a 
man  who  would  do  things,  and  sent  him,  after  several  months' 
study  of  the  language,  to  a  hard  section.  This  district, 
Hatinh,  was  suffering  both  from  persecution  and  from  the 
poverty  of  its  missioners.  There  were  almost  no  Christians. 
A  change  soon  came  over  the  district.  Even  the  pagans  be- 
gan to  say :  "  Till  now  there  was  not  a  single  missioner  in 
Hatinh ;  now  there  are  ten  ".  There  was  actually  only  one, 
but  he  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  everywhere  he  made 
himself  respected. 

One  day  he  was  passing  in  front  of  the  mandarin's  court- 
house. A  drunken  fellow  blocked  his  way  and  began  to  insult 
him.  Fr.  Klingler  on  his  walks  always  carried  a  stick,  and 
he  used  it  now  as  his  only  argument.  It  was  enough  and 
quickly   silenced   the   man,   who   turned   out  to  be  the   great 
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mandarin  himself!  The  affair  created  a  stir,  but  not  to  the 
hurt  of  the  missioner,  for  in  Annam,  at  least,  fear  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.     It  was  also  the  beginning  of  justice. 

A  little  later  a  raft  filled  with  beams  for  a  chapel  was  held 
up  by  an  officer.  Fr.  Klingler  demanded  an  audience  with  the 
mandarin. 

"  Great  Mandarin  ",  a  servant  announced,  "  the  missioner 
is  here  and  would  like  to  see  you." 

''  What!  That  European  devil?  " 

*'  Yes,  your  Honor." 

'*  What  does  he  want?  " 

'.'  His  boatload  of  wood  was  stopped  by  an  officer." 

"Quick!  Order  it  to  be  given  bact  to  him,  but  don't  let 
him  come  in  here!  " 

Fr.  Klingler  stayed  only  four  years  at  this  place,  but  he  put 
some  backbone  into  the  timid  Christians  so  well  that  later  they 
stood  up  under  fire.  He  also  carefully  invested  the  funds  of 
the  district  and  to-day  it  has  nine  flourishing  parishes.  His 
Bishop  was  growing  old  and  he  saw  that  trouble  was  brewing, 
so  he  called  Fr.  Klingler  to  the  center,  just  as  the  insurrection 
of  1885  broke  out.  A  massacre  of  the  Christians  was  decreed. 
•It  began  on  13  July  and  soon  spread  to  all  the  provinces. 
Ten  missioners  and  more  than  30,000  Christians  perished. 
As  the  persecution  was  not  an  order  from  the  regular  govern- 
ment, but  simply  the  work  of  bandits,  the  missioners  hastily 
armed  their  Christians  and  later  were  victorious.  Fr.  Klingler 
drew  up  his  people  behind  a  palisade  of  bamboo  sticks.  He 
had  few  rifles  and  lances,  but  his  courage  and  tactics  inspired 
the  Christians  to  heroic  efforts.  Nearly  1600  Christians  were 
surrounded  by  2000  well-armed  pirates.  The  Christians  had 
eight  rifles.  On  13  November,  with  30  dead  or  wounded  and 
their  powder  exhausted,  they  withdrew  into  some  caves  in  the 
mountainside.  The  bandits  closed  up  the  opening  with  bundles 
of  straw  and  set  it  blazing.  Shut  up  in  the  cavern  without 
food  or  water,  the  end  seemed  near.  But  Fr.  Klingler  heard 
of  it.  With  300  men  he  attempted  the  rescue.  Finding  his 
way  blocked  by  bandits,  he  made  a  detour  and  surprised  the 
enemy.  In  spite  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  he  led  his 
men  to  the  opening  and  faced  the  enemy.  His  rapid-firing 
gun  made  havoc  among  them  and  they  fled. 
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After  months  of  daily  skirmishes,  the  bandits  were  dispersed 
and  toward  the  end  of  1886  the  Christians  began  to  return  to 
their  villages.  Converts  poured  in  on  him  and  he  soon  had 
four  new  mission  stations.  It  was  too  good  to  last.  Another 
persecution  was  ordered  by  three  mandarins,  not  openly  this 
time,  but  by  threats  and  petty  outrages  on  the  Christians.  By 
bribery  and  intrigue  they  succeeded  in  having  Fr.  Klingler 
expelled  by  the  civil  authorities.  Undismayed,  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Governor  General  and  had  the  order  revoked. 
He  returned  to  his  Christians  and,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  they 
had  made  during  the  massacre,  he  began  the  construction  of 
a  chapel  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Stones  were  quarried  from 
the  mountains  by  the  Christians  under  his  direction,  and  after 
eight  years  of  daily  toil,  designing  and  directing  the  entire 
work,  he  had  the  consolation  of  witnessing  the  solemn  blessing 
of  a  little  Gothic  chapel,  entirely  of  granite,  with  a  tower  and 
chimes.  At  62  he  broke  down.  He  was  urged  to  rest,  but 
his  iron  will  would  not  give  in.  His  yearly  reports  at  this 
time  show  an  average  of  150-200  baptisms  of  adults  and  about 
600  baptisms  of  babies. 

As  soon  as  his  brother  Louis  came  to  relieve  him  of  his 
post,  he  began  the  evangelization  of  a  vast  region  where  the 
Faith  had  not  yet  been  preached.  He  laid  a  good  foun- 
dation there  for  others  to  tend,  but  the  end  came  on  26  Janu- 
ary, 191 7.  Calmly  he  made  his  confession  to  his  brother, 
received  the  Last  Sacraments,  and  soon  went  to  meet  his  God. 
His  tomb  has  inscribed  these  words :  "  Died  on  the  Field  of 
Honor  ". 

His  life  was  similar  to  that  of  his  fellow  missioners,  with 
nothing  more  heroic  than  theirs,  yet  it  was  evidently  one  lived 
for  God,  and  as  such  is  a  call  to  us. 

F.  X.  Ford,  A.F.M. 


THE  OATHOLIO  PRESS  IN  EURAL  PARISHES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

From  the  report  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  diocesan  paper  I  learn 
that  a  Western  city  pastor  has  resigned  his  place  and  gone  to 
labor  as  a  rural  rector.  He  intends  to  work  hard  for  the  farm 
population  that  he  will  touch.     The  incident  suggested  to  me 
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that  my  experience  of  several  years  in  this  really  rural  parish 
might  be  of  interest  to  others  engaging  in  similar  pursuits. 
My  predecessors  and  I  have  both  found  that  our  Sunday  school 
is  not  what  one  would  call  a  success.  It  must  be  held  in  the 
morning  between  the  two  Masses.  This  congregation  is  as 
widely  scattered  in  territory  as  the  cloudland  overhead.  Im- 
patient parents  have  to  wait  for  their  children,  and  some  of 
them  will  not  wait,  and  others  cannot,  so  they  grab  up  their 
youngsters,  and  travel  home,  usually  by  Ford,  occasionally  by 
mules. 

The  summer  school,  which  runs  only  in  the  mornings  for 
three  hours,  isn't  a  howling  success  either,  as  the  parents  don't 
see  the  need  of  so  much  "  eddeecation,"  the  seven  months' 
township  schooling  to  them  seeming  an  overdose.  Then  the 
children  are  possessed  of  an  acute  desire  to  play,  like  too  long 
recesses,  and  worry  their  teachers  by  not  paying  heed.  All 
this  we  have  faced  and  still  face,  and  have  to  grin  and  bear 
with.  Many  families  can't  come  to  Mass  every  Sunday.  In 
the  winter  some  families  can  hardly  get  here  at  all. 

So  I  have  tried  the  apostolate  of  the  press.  First,  I  had 
The  Catholic  Tribune^  of  Dubuque,  a  tri-weekly,  now  a  daily, 
sent  to  every  family  for  several  weeks.  The  farmers  wel- 
comed it — for  it  was  free.  (Do  you  know  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmers  and  their  "pursy"  spirit!)  I  managed  to  get  one 
subscriber  for — three  months !  Now  I  am  sending  every 
family  Father  Noll's  publications  by  mail.  Our  Sunday  Visitor 
and  The  Parish  Monthly.  I  have  been  doing  that  for  a  year, 
and  am  seeing  blessed  results. 

If  the  farmers  and  mountaineers  won't  or  can't  come  to  the 
Gospel,  then  the  Gospel  can  be  mailed  to  them.  The  rattling 
old  Ford,  with  its  fickle  spark  plugs,  that  blows  our  mailman 
along  his  weary  way  upon  the  mountains,  doesn't  look  like  a 
beautiful  winged-footed  Mercury,  "  that  bringeth  good  tid- 
ings," but  that's  its  office.  I  hold  a  picnic,  and  get  more  than 
enough  money  to  pay  for  the  papers. 

Mighty  is  the  word  of  the  living  tongue,  but,  in  this  case, 
mightier  is  the  print  of  the  wide-awake  linotype. 

Harrigan. 
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PASTORS  AS  OONFESSORS  OF  RELIGIOUS  COMMUNITIES  UNDER 
PAROCHIAL  JURISDICTION. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  state  whether  a  pastor  is  included  among 
those  who,  according  to  Canon  524,  "  habentes  potestatem  in  religi- 
osas  in  foro  extemo  ",  may  not  be  appointed  as  regular  confessors 
of  religious  having  charge  of  the  schools  in  his  parish? 

Resp.  The  phrase  ''  habentes  potestatem  in  religiosas  in 
foro  externo  "  is  to  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  ecclesiastical 
superiors  who  have  the  right  to  decide  contentious  appeals  or 
to  pronounce  judgment  in  cases  of  admission  to  vows  or  of  dis- 
missal from  a  religious  community.  They  are  the  Vicar  Gen- 
eral in  the  secular  curia,  or  a  religious  (provincial  or  gen- 
eral) superior.  The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  is  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  in  case  of  delinquency, 
being  influenced  by  knowledge  which  he  might  obtain  ''  in  foro 
sacramentali  ".  The  law  also  thus  safeguards  the  freedom  of 
the  penitent  in  her  manifestation  of  conscience. 

Although  the  pastor  does  not  ordinarily  come  under  the 
designation  of  a  priest  having  this  power  of  external  juris- 
diction, since  he  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  religious  direct- 
ing his  school  only  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  he  rules  all  his 
parishioners,  there  are  other  reasons  why  a  parish  priest  should 
not  ordinarily  be  appointed  to  hear  the  confessions  of  religious 
attached  to  the  service  of  his  parish.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
very  fact  that  he  requires  a  separate  faculty  for  hearing  them ; 
and  that  this  faculty,  even  when  granted,  expires  after  three 
years.  There  is  also  a  prohibition  against  a  pastor  acting  as 
confessor  of  religious  in  his  parish  when  his  doing  so  interferes 
with  the  fulfilment  of  his  parochial  duties  in  other  respects.^ 
Hence  it  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  bishops  to  appoint  a  con- 
fessor for  religious  communities  from  outside  the  parish  to 
which  the  convent  is  attached.  Sometimes  necessity  compels 
them  to  do  otherwise,  as  in  the  case  of  missions  in  which 
priests  live  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  Such  cases 
are  not  rare  in  America,  where  a  priest  is  at  times  obliged  to 
spend  half  his  annual  income  to  get  the  necessary  conveyance 
to  reach  a  confessor. 

IS.  C.   Ep.  et  Reg.,  7  July,   1780,  "Super  prohibitione  ne  parochi  in  con- 
fessarios  monialium  deputentur." 
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Apart,  however,  from  such  instances  it  is  plain  that  both 
pastoral  charity  and  prudence  disapprove  the  appointment  of  a 
confessor  for  religious,  to  whom  they  might  feel  a  natural 
reluctance  to  reveal  their  faults ;  for  although  Catholics  have  as 
a  rule  perfect  confidence  in  a  priest  who  is  himself  an  example 
to  his  flock,  feeling  no  manner  of  suspicion  or  distrust,  and 
indeed  glad  to  open  their  hearts  to  the  "  Father  ",  pastoral 
wisdom  would  ordinarily  bid  them  make  their  self-accusation 
to  someone  else. 


PARISH  RECORDS  AND  THE  EPISOOPAL  OURIA. 

Qu.  As  I  read  the  new  canonical  regulations,  we  pastors  are 
obliged  to  send  our  Parish  Records  for  approval  to  the  Episcopal 
Chancery,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  did  so,  and  the  messenger 
brought  back  the  entire  collection,  saying  that  the  Chancellor  had 
said,  it  would  be  all  right  if  I  made  a  summary  report,  as  in  pre- 
vious years,  of  the  books,  and  sent  it  to  him.  Have  I  any  further 
obligations  in  this  regard? 

Resp.  The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  (Can.  470)  prescribes 
that  the  pastor  send  the  year's  Parish  Records  (of  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  Marriage,  and  Death)  to  the  Episcopal  Curia. 
This  does  not  mean  the  identical  register  kept  in  the  church, 
but  an  "  authenticum  exemplar  "  of  the  same.  Hence  a  copy, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  pastor  as  a  true  and  detailed  report 
of  the  administrative  condition  of  the  parish,  answers  the 
purpose  manifestly  intended  by  the  law,  especially  when  the 
diocesan  authorities  designate  the  precise  form  in  which  the 
*'  authenticum  exemplar "  is  to  be  presented.  This  is  re- 
quired in  order  that  the  Ordinary  may  make  to  the  Holy  See 
his  report  of  the  economical  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
parishes  under  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  necessary  to  include 
in  the  parochial  records  the  ''  Liber  de  statu  animarum  ",  un- 
less the  bishop  demand  the  same. 


THE  OELEBRANT  DURING  THE  GOSPEL  AT  CANDLEMAS. 

Qu.  Does  the  celebrant  of  a  Missa  Cantata  hold  a  lighted  candle 
(newly  blessed)  during  the  Gospel  at  Candlemas?  What  of  the 
acolytes  ? 
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Resp.  Only  at  solemn  Mass  does  the  celebrant  hold  a  lighted 
candle  while  the  Gospel  is  being  chanted  by  the  deacon  of  the 
Mass.  This  candle  he  hands  to  the  master  of  ceremonies  when 
the  Gospel  is  ended,  before  he  kisses  the  Missal. 


ASPERQES  AT  OANDLEMAS. 

Qu.  Should  the  Asperges  be  given  on  the  feast  of  the  Purifica- 
tion; and  if  so,  before  or  after  the  Blessing  of  the  Candles? 

Resp.  The  Asperges  is  given  only  on  Sundays.  If  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  occurs  on  Sunday,  the  Blessing  of 
Candles  follows  the  Asperges. 


WAX  OANDLES  FOR  THE  ALTAR. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  communications  from  dealers 
in  wax  candles,  complaining  that  their  trade  is  affected  by  an 
article  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  pure  beeswax  is  being  replaced  by 
paraflSn,  sold  as  beeswax.  The  article  was  of  course  written 
for  priests  and  was  intended  to  warn  them  against  a  common 
imposition ;  it  explained  at  the  same  time  how  paraffin  may  be 
classed  as  a  mercantile  article  under  the  name  of  beeswax, 
while  in  reality  it  is  a  tar  product.  A  chemical  analysis  of 
the  candles  sold  as  wax  candles  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
imposition  was  a  fact.  It  did  not  of  itself  demonstrate  that 
there  were  no  pure  beeswax  candles  to  be  had.  One  may 
buy  them,  if  the  price  is  paid.  Dealers  claim  that  the  de- 
mand is  for  a  cheap  article  which  cannot  be  furnished  with 
the  same  guarantee  of  purity  as  formerly.  They  will  satisfy 
their  customers,  however,  if  instead  of  advertising  pure  wax 
candles  in  general  terms,  they  will  stamp  their  candles  with 
the  precise  percentage  of  beeswax  contained  therein.  This 
is  exacted  by  the  Bishops  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  done 
accordingly  by  the  candle  merchants.  There  is  need  of  the 
same  precaution  with  us,  since  the  name  "  wax  "  has  become 
of  doubtful  meaning  for  the  reasons  given  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to.  The  imposition  is  being  practised  and  it  boots 
nothing  for  a  dealer  to  say  that  he  sells  pure  wax  candles. 
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EEOENT  VIEWS  IN  SACRAMENTAL  THEOLOGY. 

Ample  opportunity  for  development  and  discussion  is  found 
in  the  Catholic  doctrines  concerning  the  seven  Sacraments. 
Besides  the  general  causes  which  tend  to  produce  progress  in 
our  perception  and  understanding  of  the  truths  of  Faith,  there 
are  special  reasons  for  development  in  Sacramental  Theology. 
The  Sacraments  are  eminently  practical  institutions,  adapted 
by  our  Divine  Lord  for  the  varied  needs  of  all  mankind  in 
every  stage  of  social  development.  Hence,  the  progress  of 
human  events  constantly  gives  rise  to  new  circumstances,  call- 
ing for  the  new  application  of  our  principles  of  Sacramental 
Theology,  and  furnishing  the  occasion  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  these  precious  gifts  of  our  Divine 
Redeemer.  Thus  Sacramental  Theology  offers  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  that  development  without  increment  which  demon- 
strates the  perfection  and  the  vitality  of  Catholic  Faith. 

The  assaults  of  heresy  and  unbelief  usually  afford  the  most 
favorable  occasions  for  the  elucidation  of  doctrine.  Thus,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Protestantism  directed  its  attacks 
against  the  number  and  nature  of  the  Sacraments,  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Church  and  the  teachings  of  theologians  cast  much 
light  on  Sacramental  doctrines.  And  as  the  opposition  still 
persists  (though  not  with  as  much  bitterness  as  in  former 
years),  so  we  perceive  the  continuous  explanation  and  vindi- 
cation of  the  Church's  tenets. 

Progress  in  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  imply  harmony 
of  theological  views.  Before  unanimity  is  reached,  there  is 
generally  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  controversy.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  one  view  gains  the  ascendency,  until  finally  it 
merits  to  be  designated  as  communis  or  certa.  Even  the  period 
of  controversy,  however,  is  productive  of  new  ideas,  explana- 
tions, generalizations,  which  tend  to  the  development  of 
doctrine. 

Probably  the  most  widely  discussed  and  (at  least  from  a 
speculative  standpoint)  the  most  important  question  on  the 
Sacraments  in  general  is  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  determined  the  matter  and  form  of  the  Sacraments — 
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whether  specifically,  or  only  generically,  leaving  a  more  exact 
determination  to  the  Church.  Of  course,  Baptism  and  Holy 
Eucharist  are  excluded  from  the  discussion,  since,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  Sacred  Scripture,  their  essential  constituents  were 
clearly  and  definitely  determined  by  our  Blessed  Lord.  The 
discussion  centres  principally  around  Holy  Orders  and  Con- 
firmation. The  opinion  favoring  the  generic  determination 
(which  formerly  had  few  defenders)  has  gained  many  dis- 
tinguished adherents  during  recent  years^ — Billot,^  Hurter,^ 
Tanquerey,^  Van  Noort.*  As  a  logical  consequence  of  this 
opinion  it  follows  that  the  Church  can  designate  as  valid  for 
one  place  or  time  a  matter  and  form  which  would  be  invalid 
in  another  region  or  period.  Thus  it  could  be  that  in  the 
early  Church  the  imposition  of  hands  was  sufficient  matter  for 
Confirmation,  whereas  to-day  the  anointing  is  also  requisite 
for  validity.  In  the  same  way  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  rites  of  ordination  could  be  explained. 
A  strong  factor  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  the  ever-increasing 
light  that  has  been  shed  on  the  liturgy  of  the  early  Church  by 
historical  research — e.  g.  by  Kern,^  Rauschen  ^  and  O'Dwyer.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  opinion  is  ably  defended  by 
worthy  champions — e.  g.  Pohle,^  Pesch  ^  and  Van  Rossum.^** 

Concerning  the  character  impressed  on  the  soul  by  Baptism, 
Confirmation,  and  Holy  Orders  little  is  certain  save  what  has 
been  taught  authentically  by  the  Church — the  existence, 
spiritually,  and  indelibility  of  this  sacred  seal.  The  opinion 
of  St.  Thomas  as  to  the  nature  of  the  character — that  it  belongs 
to  the  species  of  potentia  in  the  category  of  quality  ^^ — seems  to 
be  preferred  by  modern  theologians  to  Suarez's  view — that  the 
character  is  to  be  classed  as  a  habit. ^^     Another  more  subtle 

1  De  Sacr.,  Vol.  I,  p.  171 ;  Vol.  II,  p.  297. 

2  Vol.  Ill,  n.  576. 

3  Vol.  Ill,  n.  279-468;  1920. 
•*  De  Sacr.,  n.  loi. 

^  De  Extrema  Unctione. 

6  Eucharist  and  Penance  in  the  First  Six  Centuries. 

"^  Confirmation,  a  Study  in  the  Development  of  Sacramental  Theology. 

8  Pohle-Preuss,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  108. 

^  Praelectiones,  Vol.  VI,  n.  223. 

10  Z>^  Ordine. 

'^^  Summa,  3,  Qu.  63,  a.  2. 

^2  De  Sacr.,  disp.  6,  sect.  3,  n.  6. 
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question,  still  controverted,  is  whether  the  character  resides 
in  the  intellect,  the  will,  or  the  essence  of  the  soul. 

That  for  the  validity  of  Confirmation  and  Extreme  Unction 
the  chrism  and  oil  must  be  specially  blessed  for  these  particular 
Sacraments  is  the  more  common  view  at  the  present  day.  The 
new  Code  emphasizes  this  condition  by  prescribing  that  the 
oil  to  be  used  for  Extreme  Unction  must  be  ''ad  hoc  bene- 
dictum  "  (Can.  945).  Since,  however,  the  prescription  of  the 
Code  may  regard  either  validity  or  liceity,  the  other  opinion 
might  be  followed  in  case  of  urgent  necessity — i.  e.  Confirma- 
tion may  be  conferred  (conditionally)  with  oleum  infirmorum 
or  catechumenorum,  and  Extreme  Unction  with  chrism  or 
oleum  catechumenorum}^ 

It  has  been  a  generally- received  practical  rule  never  to 
confer  a  Sacrament  (except  Penance)  with  a  condition  depend- 
ent on  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  recipient.  This  rule  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  reviviscentia  of  the  Sacrament. 
For  example,  a  man  has  received  Extreme  Unction  in  mortal 
sin  and  without  attrition.  His  indisposition  prevents  the  influx 
of  grace.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  impediment  is  removed, 
the  Sacrament  revives  and  produces  its  effects.  But  if  a  con- 
dition dependent  on  his  state  of  conscience  has  been  placed  in 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament— e.  g.,  si  dispo situs  es — 
the  Sacrament  would  have  been  null  and  void,  and  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  reviviscentia.  Hence  the  foregoing  prac- 
tical norm  of  guidance  which  provides  the  soul  with  every 
opportunity  of  justification  and  salvation.  At  first  sight,  how- 
ever. Can.  942  seems  opposed  to  this  rule.  The  Canon  pre- 
scribes that  Extreme  Unction  is  not  to  be  conferred  on  those 
who  contumaciously  remain  impenitent  in  manifest  mortal  sin 
— '*  but  if  this  be  doubtful,  let  it  be  conferred  conditionally  ". 
The  obvious  meaning  would  be,  "  if  this  (i.  e.  the  contuma- 
cious impenitence)  be  doubtful,"  etc.  However,  in  their  latest 
editions  Noldin  (Vol.  Ill,  n.  445)  and  Aertnys-Damen  (Lib. 
VI,  n.  544)  claim  that  the  doubt  spoken  of  in  the  Canon  is  con- 
cerned with  the  intention  of  the  person  to  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  not  with  his  moral  dispositions.  A  more  lengthy 
defence  of  this  view  appeared  recently  in  the  Linzer  Quartal- 

13  Noldin,  De  Sacr.,  86,  432;  Aertnys-Damen,  Lib.  VI,  82,  536. 
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schrift  (Vol.  Ill,  1920,  p.  410).  The  writer,  Fr.  Bock,  SJ., 
adduces  as  an  argument.  Canon  943,  which  directs  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacrament  without  any  condition  to  those  who 
are  unconscious,  but  who,  when  conscious,  have  at  least  im- 
plicitly asked,  or  would  probably  have  asked  for  Extreme 
Unction.  In  this  Canon,  the  writer  argues,  no  condition  is 
prescribed,  even  though  there  be  serious  doubt  regarding  the 
recipient's  moral  dispositions.  Provided  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  intention  of  receiving  the  Sacrament,  it  is  to  be  con- 
ferred absolutely.  Hence  the  conclusion  that  the  doubt  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  Canon  regards  the  intention;  and 
the  condition  to  be  used  is  "si  capax  es  "  or  "si  intentionem 
habes  ". 

Historical  research  into  the  administration  of  Penance  in 
the  early  Church  has  given  rise  to  not  a  few  difficult  theological 
problems.  Was  it  the  custom  of  the  Church  in  the  second  cen- 
tury to  refuse  absolution  to  certain  classes  of  sinners  even 
on  their  deathbed?^*  Hergenroether,"  Vacandard  ^*  and 
Rauschen  ^^  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  while 
Steufler,  S.J.,^®  Pesch,^®  and  the  majority  of  theologians  are 
loath  to  admit  this  contention.  They  explain  the  i>ermanent 
exclusion  of  notorious  sinners  from  Penance  as  an  abuse  in 
certain  regions  rather  than  as  the  universal  practice  of  the 
Church.  Pohle  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  early  Church, 
for  disciplinary  and  pedagogical  reasons  (not  because  she  was 
unaware  of  her  jurisdiction),  refrained  from  exercising  the 
power  of  the  keys  in  regard  to  capital  crimes.^^  Later  his- 
torical studies  may  throw  more  light  on  this  disputed  question. 

The  opinion  that  the  Church  formerly  empowered  deacons 
to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  also  favorably 
viewed  by  Pohle  (Vol.  X,  p.  125).  The  explanation  of  this 
uncommon  view  is  analogous  to  the  opinion  of  the  generic 
determination  of  the  Sacraments  by  Christ — namely,  that  our 

i*Funk,  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 

i«Vol.  I,  p.  253. 

^*  Revue  du  Clerge,  1907. 

1''  Penance  in  the  First  Six  Centuries,  1913. 

^»  Zeitschrift  fur  Kath.  Theol. 

19  Vol.  VII,  n.  46. 

20  Pohle-Preuss,  Vol.  X,  p.  4f. 
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Lord  granted  the  Church  a  certain  latitude  in  the  choice  of 
the  minister,  and  under  peculiar  circumstances  she  extended 
the  power  of  Sacramental  absolution  even  to  deacons.  The 
usual  explanation  of  the  historic  facts  is  that  either  there  were 
local  abuses,  not  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  or  absolution  given 
by  deacons  was  only  in  the  external  forum,  and  confessions 
of  sin  were  made  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
greater  contrition. 

The  Sacred  Penitentiary  was  asked  many  years  ago  about 
the  validity  of  absolution  given  by  telephone,  but  refused  to 
decide  on  the  question.  Theologians  more  commonly  declare 
the  administration  of  the  Sacrament  in  this  manner  to  be  in- 
valid or  at  least  very  doubtful.  However,  the  Rev.  Louis 
Foley,  O.M.L,  argues  for  the  probable  validity  of  the  Sacra- 
ment thus  conferred,  at  least  in  extreme  cases.^^  The  solution 
depends  chiefly  on  the  question  whether  the  telephone  brings 
the  penitent  into  the  presence  of  the  confessor.  Fr.  Foley 
holds  that  it  does.  "  The  telephone  satisfies  the  conditions  of 
individualistic  communication  which  is  the  essential  element 
in  presence  ".  At  any  rate,  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  this 
opinion  would  possess  sufficient  probability  to  warrant  a  con- 
ditional administration  of  the  Sacrament. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  the 
subject  of  contrition.  The  tendency  of  late  years  is  to  em- 
phasize the  ease  with  which  acts  of  contrition  and  divine  char- 
ity can  be  elicited.  The  little  book  entitled  Perfect  Contrition, 
by  Fr.  Von  Den  Driesch,  has  been  widely  circulated.  Fr. 
Semple's  Heaven  open  to  Souls  is  a  more  developed  treatment 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  facility  of  acts  of  contrition 
and  love  in  ordinary  Christians.  An  article  along  the  same 
line  of  thought,  on  the  remission  of  venial  sins,  has  lately  come 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franz  Zimmermann.^^  He  explains  and 
defends  the  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  been  held  by  St. 
Thomas  (P.  Ill,  q.  87),  that  for  the  remission  of  venial  sins 
virtual  attrition  is  sufficient — i.  e.  that  repentance  which  is  im- 
plicitly contained  in  acts  of  those  virtues  which  are  opposed 
to  the  venial  sins.     Fr.   Zimmermann  urges  the  use  of  this 

^^  Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  October,  1920. 
22  Quartalschrift,  1920,  Vols,  ill  and  IV. 
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Opinion  in  the  direction  of  frequent  communicants,  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  performance  of  virtuous  acts  and  the  more 
fervent  preparation  for  Holy  Communion. 

A  very  practical  paper  by  "A  Missionary  Priest "  on  per- 
fect contrition  and  the  manner  of  explaining  it  to  the  people 
appears  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record  for  September,  1920. 

The  new  Code  has  given  occasion  for  many  articles  on 
sacramental  jurisdiction,  which  are  a  combination  of  dogma, 
moral,  and  canon  law.  The  Revue  Ecclesiastique  de  Liege 
(No.  2,  1920)  contains  a  paper  by  G.  Kiselstein  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  sacramental  jurisdiction,  and  the  person 
capable  of  conferring  it.  Fr.  E.  Jombart  contributes  to  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Theologique  (Nov.,  1920)  an  article  on 
"  Jurisdiction  and  Good  Faith  ",  showing  the  extent  of  the 
Church's  liberality  in  granting  jurisdiction  when  good  faith 
or  doubt  are  present.  Questions  arising  from  Can.  521  and 
522,  concerning  the  jurisdiction  requisite  for  the  confessions 
of  religious  women,  are.  treated  in  the  Spanish  Revista  Ec- 
clesiastica  (Vol.  II,  1920,  n.  i)  and  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Sept- 
Oct,  1920).  Here  again  the  principle  of  leniency  and  liberal 
interpretation  seems  to  predominate  in  the  theologians'  dis- 
cussions. 

Whether  the  Subdiaconate  and  Minor  Orders  are  Sacra- 
ments or  only  Sacramentals  is  a  controversy  of  many  centuries 
duration.  The  more  general  view  of  modern  theologians, 
contrary  to  that  of  St.  Thomas,  denies  that  these  Orders  are 
Sacraments.  However,  the  opinion  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  is 
still  supported  by  eminent  authorities — e.  g.  Billot  ^^  and  Tan- 
querey.^*  The  Code  (Can.  108),  following  the  example  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  XXIII,  Can.  6),  leaves  the  question 
unsettled,  by  enumerating  the  grades  of  the  divinely-instituted 
hierarchy  of  Orders,  as  bishops,  priests,  and  7fmtisters.  The 
last  term,  being  indefinite,  may  fit  in  with  either  opinion. 

The  Holy  Eucharist,  the  very  centre  of  the  Catholic  Sacra- 
mental system,  always  remains  a  subject  of  absorbing  interest 
in  Theology.  The  efforts  of  the  saintly  Pius  X  to  propagate 
devotion  to  this  Mystery  of  divine  power  and  love  have  stimu- 

23  De  Sacr.,  Vol.  II,  Thes.  29. 

24  Vol.  Ill,  n.  815. 
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lated  the  energies  of  doctrinal  and  ascetic  writers.  Among 
recent  German  writers  in  this  field  has  been  Dr.  John  Nico- 
lussi,  S.S.S.,  the  author  of  two  works  on  the  necessity  and  the 
effects  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  published  at  Bozen. 

The  aim  of  the  writer  is  to  extol  the  necessity  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Some  of  his  views,  however,  seem 
rather  extreme.  For  example,  he  maintains  that  the  incor- 
poration with  Christ  which  is  produced  when  one  is  baptized, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  (which 
is  necessary  for  justification)  rather  than  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism.  The  Holy  Eucharist,  rather  than  Penance,  he  con- 
tends, has  been  directly  instituted  for  the  forgiveness  of 
venial  sins.  He  ascribes  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  a  special 
effect,  protection  against  sickness.  Dr.  Otto  Lutz  has  con- 
tributed three  articles  to  the  Zeitschrijt  filr  Katolische  Theo- 
logie  ^^  in  which  he  reviews  the  writings  of  Dr.  Nicolussi,  and 
takes  exception  to  some  of  his  opinions,  contending  that  they 
have  no  solid  basis  in  Revelation  or  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Church. 

An  article  entitled  "  The  Holy  Eucharist  in  St.  Irenaeus  ", 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  R.  James,  appears  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.  It  is  intended  to  refute 
statements  made  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Hitchcock  in  his  book  Irenaeus 
of  Lugdunum,  to  the  effect  that  "  there  is  a  line  of  deep  cleav- 
age between  the  views  of  Irenaeus  and  those  of  the  Roman 
Church  on  this  subject  (the  Real  Presence) ".  By  apt  citations 
and  clear  explanations  of  various  passages  from  the  writings 
of  the  Saint  Fr.  James  demonstrates  that  his  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
at  the  present  day. 

The  abstruse  problem  of  the  essence  of  the  Mass  is  still  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  The  weight  of  opinion  places  the 
essence  in  the  Consecration  alone;  but  when  explaining  how 
the  Consecration  realizes  the  essential  elements  of  sacrifice, 
quot  capita,  tot  sententiae.  The  latest  work  on  this  subject 
De  Essentia  SS.  Missae  Sacrificii,  by  the  Rev.  H.  Lameroy, 
Ph.D.,  has  been  reviewed  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review.     A  shorter  treatise  on  this  subject, 
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by   the   Rev.    W.    Hackner,    which   has   already   appeared    in 
German,  will  soon  be  printed  in  English. 

When  we  realize  that  the  foregoing  discussions  are  but  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  are  debated  in  only  one  branch  of 
Theology,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  still  remain  many  op- 
portunities for  the  scientific  development  of  doctrine;  that 
there  are  many  realms  of  thought  still  unexplored,  which 
promise,  at  some  future  date,  to  manifest  the  "  depth  of  the 
riches  of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of  God  ".  As 
Abbe  Hogan  says  in  his  Clerical  Studies  (p.  164)  :  "  History, 
philosophy.  Biblical  criticism,  social  science,  every  new  de- 
parture or  new  development  of  mind  has  something  new  to 
say  or  to  ask  regarding  religion.  It  is  the  mission  of  theology 
to  answer,  and  the  task  is  simply  endless." 

Francis  J.  Connell,  C.SS.R. 

Mt.  St.  AlphonsuSj  Esopus,  New  York. 

"PRAOTIOAL  OOUNSEL"  FOR  PREAOHERS. 

The  marks  of  quotation  placed  around  the  first  half  of  the 
title  of  this  paper  are  not  intended  to  suggest  a  questioning 
criticism.  The  quoted  words  are  found  in  the  introductory 
portion  of  Mr.  Vaux's  little  volume  on  Preaching:  What  to 
Preach  and  How  to  Preachy  published  some  forty  years  ago. 
There  was  complaint  then,  as  now,  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  sermons  preached : 

The  complaints  commonly  made  respecting  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  sermons  delivered  from  Church  of  England  pulpits  will  be  a 
sufficient  justification  for  the  appearance  of  this  volume  ...  no 
short  and  inexpensive  treatise  is  extant  in  which  the  subject  of 
Preaching  is  dealt  with  practically.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  value 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  they  are,  at  least,  the  result  of  above 
thirty  years'  experience  in  country  and  London  parishes;  and  the 
writer  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  he  had  had  some  book  of  the  kind 
put  into  his  hands  when  a  deacon,  it  would  have  been  the  better 
both  for  himself  and  for  his  congregations.  .  .  .  Much  as  preaching 
is  thought  of  and  talked  about  at  the  present  time,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  so  little  help,  in  the  way  of  practical  counsel  and 
advice,  has  been  given  through  the  Press  to  the  younger  clergy  to 
assist  them  in  qualifying  themselves  for  this  important  branch  of 
ministerial  work. 
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The  italics  in  this  extract  are  mine.  What  and  how  to  preach 
— this  is  a  large  subject.  The  author  confines  his  treatment 
within  150  small  pages,  for  he  wishes  to  be  **  practical ",  I 
venture  to  say  that  he  is  practical  and  gives  concrete  advice. 

With  all  the  larger  works  on  homiletics,  he  advises  the  use 
of  commonplace  books,  note-taking,  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  Fathers,  nature,  history,  science,  and  the  like;  the  culti- 
vation of  spiritual  life  and  aims,  purity  of  motive,  and  the  rest. 
But  he  does  not  linger  long  on  such  topics,  properly  taking  for 
granted  that  such  interests  belong  to  any  just  preparation  for 
the  ministry,  and  do  not  specifically  fall  within  the  limited 
field  of  homiletics.  He  is  "  practical  "  in  his  specific  mention 
of  certain  useful  and  available  works  on  Scripture,  the  Fathers, 
and  the  ascetical  writers. 


In  a  previous  paper  much  was  quoted  from  recent  Catholic 
writers  on  preaching.  The  attempt  was  made  to  assemble  in 
one  place  various  observations  that  seemed  to  give  concrete 
counsel  respecting  the  preparation  of  sermons.  My  present  pur- 
pose is  to  quote  similar  advice  from  non- Catholic  sources.  We 
shall  find  this  advice  rather  more  detailed  and  specific,  pos- 
sibly for  the  reason  that  our  separated  brethren  find  their 
principal  work  of  a  homiletic  character. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Vaux  takes  the  trouble  to  place  the  young 
homilist  in  a  picture  such  as  a  painter  might  arrange — before 
a  table,  with  a  rack  for  selected  books  at  hand  within  easiest 
reach,  with  his  own  common-place  books  neatly  jostling  those 
which  have  been  compiled  by  others  and  published  at  moderate 
prices,  and  with  a  stately  row  of  books  on  Scripture,  dogmatic 
theology,  the  Fathers,  and  ascetical  writers: 

There  is  another  practical  point  of  real  importance  to  sermon 
writers,  which  must  be  mentioned. 

A  carpenter  at  his  bench  in  the  workshop  takes  care  to  have  the 
tools  that  he  is  likely  to  want,  either  in  a  rack  before  him,  or  in  a 
basket  by  his  side.  He  can  thus  pick  up  what  he  needs  without 
waste  of  time.  The  writer  of  a  sermon  has  similarly  a  specific  work 
to  do,  and  in  like  manner  requires  his  tools — i.  e.,  his  books  of  refer- 
ence— ready  to  hand. 

This  is  assuredly  concrete — the  picture  of  a  table  in  the 
priest's  room  devoted  exclusively  to  sermon  paraphernalia,  with 
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a  rack  or  bookcase  at  hand  containing  all — and  only — the  books 
he  should  consult  for  his  sermon.  Mr.  Vaux's  catalogue  of 
such  seems  to  him  fairly  restricted,  but  it  is  generous  withal, 
including  as  he  says,  ''  a  few  purely  Spiritual  books,  such  as 
*  The  Imitation  ',  '  The  Spiritual  Combat ',  and  some  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales '  works." 

This  mise  en  scene  occurs  in  the  very  Preface  to  the  little 
book.  When  the  sermonizer,  having  through  years  of  study 
in  the  seminary  prepared  himself  remotely  for  his  great  work, 
comes  to  the  actual  labor  of  writing  a  sermon,  he  sits  himself 
down  before  this  well-furnished  table,  eats,  digests,  dreams ; 
awakes,  writes  his  sketch,  amplifies,  memorizes  in  full  or  in 
outline. 


As  this  is  a  "  Library  Table  "  paper,  we  must  leave  Mr. 
Vaux — although  he  has  much  other  good  advice  to  give — and 
glance  at  the  fuller  details  given  by  other  writers. 

The  homilist  being  set  down  to  his  task,  we  may  listen  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  who  in  his  Lectures  on  Preaching  takes 
excellent  care  to  warn  us  that  sermon-writing  should  not  be 
prepared  for  by  a  wild  ride  through  books  for  thoughts  and 
suggestions.  **  We  can  understand '',  he  says,  "  how  Haydn 
never  attempted  to  compose  till  he  had  prayed.  Upon  the 
instrument  of  Gounod  the  head  of  the  Christ  was  carved,  to 
remind  him  of  Him  whose  presence  and  power  could  sanctify 
and  elevate  human  work.  The  preacher  should  not  be  behind 
such  men  as  these"  (p.  28).     Again: 

The  first  qualification  for  writing  a  sermon  is,  that  you  should 
have  something  to  say.  No  man  can  carve  a  statue  until  he  has  the 
stone  ready;  no  man  can  mould  a  figure  till  he  has  the  clay;  and  no 
man  should  imagine  that  he  can  write  his  sermon  till  he  has  some- 
thing to  say.  You  will  not  wonder  that  I  reiterate  this,  because 
many  a  man  sits  down  in  his  study  of  a  Saturday  to  write  his  Sun- 
day's sermon  and  finds  himself  the  victim  of  blank  despair,  and 
racks  his  brain  with  anxiety  because  he  is  conscious  that  he  has 
nothing  to  say.  Now  an  authority  tells  us  that  whenever  a  preacher 
finds  he  has  nothing  to  say,  he  may  be  sure  that  the  fault  lies  in 
himself.  We  must  certainly  agree  with  him ;  for  if  there  is  anything 
great  and  glorious  in  Christianity,  it  is  extraordinary  that  any  man 
charged  to  preach  should  find  himself  with  nothing  to  say  (p.  76). 
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If  a  man  is  to  have  something  to  say,  he  must  have  material 
at  his  command : 

First,  get  your  material.  You  will  not  find  in  handbooks  on  ora- 
tory many  suggestions  respecting  the  method  by  which  to  accumu- 
late material.  But  there  is  one  simple  method.  If  I  may  borrow 
the  example,  consecrated  by  usage  for  many  generations,  I  would 
bid  you  remember  the  three  Rs,  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  true 
knowledge,  the  same,  with  one  exception,  as  those  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  three  Rs  I  would  suggest  are  Reflection,  Reading, 
and  (the  precedent  warrants  the  inaccuracy)  Writing  (pp.  80-1). 

Not  Reading  is  placed  first,  but  Reflection.  For  "  it  is 
indispensable  that  before  we  write  we  should  think  ".  Think- 
ing shows  us  our  lacks,  and  we  then  are  led  consciously  to  fill 
those  lacks  by  well-directed  reading,  to  which  we  go  with  an 
appetite,  a  hunger,  for  the  truth.  This  counsel  is  practical, 
although  against  the  general  advice  to  "  read  ourselves  full  " 
of  a  subject. 


The  Rev.  John  Watson,  known  to  readers  of  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  by  his  pen-name  of  Ian  Maclaren,  delivered 
the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching  at  Yale  University 
in  1896  and  published  them  with  the  title  of  The  Cure  of  Souls. 
He  is  nothing  if  not  chatty  and  interesting,  one  would  say 
whilst  reading  his  book.  He  is  more,  however.  For  there 
is,  in  the  midst  of  his  cheerful  badinage,  great  seriousness  and 
not  a  little  practical  suggestiveness  for  preachers,  and  a  kindly 
spiritual-mindedness  that  is  at  times  Catholic  and  therefore 
wholesome.  Howbeit,  let  us  hear  him  in  brief  extracts  that 
cannot  quite  do  him  justice. 

He  declares  a  sermon  to  be  the  result  of  six  processes: 
Selection,  Separation,  Illumination,  Meditation,  Elaboration, 
Revision. 

A  preacher  does  not  select  his  text  or  theme — rather  does  it 
choose  him,  suddenly,  some  day  as  he  is  visiting  the  sick,  or 
studying  at  home,  or  walking  the  crowded  street,  or  **  wander- 
ing over  the  purple  heather  ".  He  ought  "  at  once  to  put 
this  idea  in  a  large  book,  with  six  pages  at  its  command,  for 
they  will  be  needed.  Some  slight  note  may  be  made  of  this 
first  meeting  and  its  incidents.  .  .  .   Sometimes  the  idea  imme- 
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diately  fascinates.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  idea  actually  repels. 
.  .  .  One  by  one  those  ideas  that  have  come  out  from  a  multi- 
tude and  seized  the  mind  will  grow  into  sermons,  and  mean- 
time any  glimpses  of  them  in  quiet  hours  and  any  chance  inter- 
view with  them  must  be  recorded.  Such  notes  are  all  pro- 
legomena to  the  discourse,  pencil  sketches  from  which  the  pic- 
ture will  be  painted  "  (p.  13). 

Separation  consists  in  weaning  the  idea  from  its  relatives — 
a  process  which  "  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
the  sermon.  .  .  .  Some  sermons  are  crowded  with  related 
doctrines — the  connection  is  often  very  slender — which  brawl 
together  and  jostle  one  another  in  a  very  confusing  and  irri- 
tating fashion.  .  .  .  '  He's  a  good  preacher ' — a  Highland 
gamekeeper  was  describing  his  minister, — '  but  he  scatters  ter- 
ribly '.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  single  rifle  bullet  which, 
if  it  hits,  kills,  and  a  charge  of  small  shot  which  only  peppers  " 

(p.  17). 

The  next  process  is  Illumination  (p.  21 ) .  Having  separated 
his  Idea  from  its  relatives,  the  student  now  "  sets  his  bare,  cold, 
lifeless  idea  in  the  lights  of  all  he  has  read,  has  seen,  has  felt, 
has  suffered.  He  has  mercilessly  withdrawn  it  from  its  en- 
vironment that  it  may  be  his  own ;  now  he  restores  it  to  the  wide 
world  that  it  may  live,  and  according  to  the  wideness  and 
richness  of  the  student's  world  will  be  the  glow,  the  red  blood 
of  his  sermon." 

The  fourth  process  is  Meditation  (p.  23).  ''And  now  for 
two  days  this  idea  must  be  removed  from  the  light,  where 
reason  and  imagination  have  their  sphere,  and  be  hidden  away 
in  the  dark  chambers  of  the  soul.  This  is  not  an  intellectual 
proposition  to  be  asserted  and  proved,  or  a  fancy  to  be  tracked 
out  and  exhibited.  This  is  a  spiritual  truth  to  be  commended 
to  faith,  a  living  principle  to  be  enforced  on  conscience.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  first  imprinted  on  the  preacher's  soul  till 
it  has  become  a  part  of  his  own  being,  before  he  can  really 
understand  or  declare  it." 

The  fifth  process  is  Elaboration  (p.  26).  Here  we  find  the 
concrete  looming  up  so  largely — we  may  style  it  the  "  prac- 
tical "  if  we  like — that  space  may  well  be  given  to  large 
quotation : 
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It  will  be  observed  that  not  one  sentence  of  the  sermon  has  as  yet 
been  composed,  and  so  on  Friday  morning  the  minister  proceeds  to 
the  fifth  process — Elaboration. 

He  now  sits  down  at  his  desk  and  places  before  him  thirty  small 
pieces  of  paper.  [This  is  an  obiter  dictum,  for  if  one  should  say, 
"Why  not  two  sheets  of  foolscap?"  I  can  only  express  amazement 
at  his  commonplace  contrivance.  My  plan,  as  will  appear,  is  much 
more  ingenious,  and  is  an  invention.  It  is  with  us,  as  with  the 
medical  profession,  a  rule  to  patent  nothing,  but  to  offer  every  dis- 
covery for  the  use  of  our  brethren.] 

Let  each  thought,  illustration,  application,  that  has  occurred  to 
the  minister  under  his  idea  be  committed  to  one  of  those  scraps. 
Just  as  one  remembers  them;  in  no  sequence — a  mere  mob  of  recol- 
lections. It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  that  each  must  be,  as  it 
were,  the  legitimate  child  of  that  idea.  No  vagrants  are  to  be 
picked  up  and  adopted.  [For  these  the  minister  has  another  book,  a 
sort  of  Foundling  Asylum  for  homeless  and  nameless  thoughts,  but 
out  of  which  some  very  good  children  may  come.] 

When  the  heap  is  complete,  behold  the  raw  material,  selected, 
picked,  dyed,  ready  now  for  the  mill  that  shall  weave  the  loose  dis- 
connected threads  into  pattern  and  cloth,  or,  if  it  please  you,  to 
revert  to  a  former  image,  the  print  must  now  be  taken  off  the  nega- 
tive. This  heap  of  thought-stuff  is  an  alphabet,  with  every  letter 
there,  but  all  unarranged.  It  is  the  student's  business  to  spread  the 
letters  out  on  his  table,  and  to  survey  them  carefully  till  he  lights  on 
A  and  B  and  C,  on  to  X  Y  Z.  For  he  knows  that  thought  follows 
a  certain  order,  and  it  is  the  same  order  in  the  mind  of  a  peasant  as 
a  philosopher,  only  in  the  former  case  some  of  the  letters  are  want- 
ing— blank  spaces — and  some  are  dim.  Educated  people  resent  a 
sermon  where  A  comes  in  the  middle  of  the  alphabet  and  S  precedes 
M,  and  they  are  not  appeased  by  the  fact  that  they  have  had  all  the 
letters  somehow;  and  it  may  be  worth  saying  that  people  without 
culture  are  almost  as  dissatisfied  by  a  disorderly  sermon.  Hearers 
have  an  action  of  damages  against  a  preacher  who  rambles  and 
comes  again  on  his  own  track,  because  it  is  disheartening  to  follow 
a  guide  whose  progress  is  a  zigzag,  and  because  it  is  plain  that  he 
has  scamped  his  work.  ... 

.  .  .  Something  there  will  be  before  A,  especially  when  a  man  is 
young — an  introduction  which  used  to  extend  back  to  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  purposes  of  God,  and  now  embraces  the  latest 
results  of  criticism  on  the  book  from  which  the  text  is  taken.  .  .  . 
This  generation  desires  to  be  ushered  into  the  subject  of  the  day 
without  wearisome  preliminaries,  and  nothing  will  more  certainly 
take  the  edge  off  the  appetite  than  a  laborious  preface.  .  .  . 
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Something  will  come  after  Z — a  striking  and  eloquent  peroration, 
and,  although  this  sounds  cruel  to  a  degree,  this  ought  also  to  be 
suppressed.  When  a  sermon  has  culminated  after  a  natural  fashion, 
it  ought  to  end,  leaving  its  effect  to  rest  not  on  rhetoric  but  on  truth. 
There  may  be  times  when  for  effect  the  sermon  may  cease  suddenly 
some  letters  before  Z,  because  the  audience  has  surrendered  without 
terms  and  the  sermon  has  served  its  purpose. 

When  a  speaker  is  pleading  a  great  cause,  and  sees  hard-headed 
men  glaring  before  them  with  such  ferocity  that  every  one  knows 
they  are  afraid  of  breaking  down,  let  him  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
paragraph  and  take  the  collection — 

(One  is  tempted  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  this  paragraph, 
not  indeed  to  "  take  the  collection  ",  but  to  indulge  in  a  good- 
natured  smile  at  what  may  seem  to  be  a  sly  bit  of  humor  but 
is  doubtless  intended  seriously,  since  the  pulpit  orator  is  here 
"  pleading  a  great  cause  ",  probably  connected  with  some  mis- 
sionary enterprise)  — 

— and  if  he  be  declaring  the  Evangel,  and  a  certain  tenderness  comes 
over  the  faces  of  the  people,  let  him  close  his  words  to  them  and 
call  them  to  prayer.  Speech  can  be  too  lengthy,  too  formal,  too  elo- 
quent, too  grammatical.  For  one  to  lose  his  toilsome  introduction, 
in  which  he  happened  to  mention  two  Germans,  with  quotations,  and 
his  twice-written  conclusion,  in  which  he  had  that  pretty  fancy  from 
Tennyson,  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  worse  than  the  "Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents  " — it  is  infanticide ;  but  in  those  sacrifices  of 
self  the  preacher's  strength  lies,  on  them  the  blessing  of  God  rests. 
Broken  sentences,  when  the  speaker  could  not  continue,  unfinished 
sermons,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  working  powerfully,  have 
wrought  marvels  beyond  all  the  wisdom  of  the  schools. 

The  sixth  process.  Revision,  is  interestingly  treated,  but 
need  not  detain  us  here. 


The  Rev.  John  Neville  wrote  a  helpful  little  book  on  The 
Use  of  the  Eyes  in  Preaching  (London,  191 1),  in  which  he 
strongly  advocates  extempore  preaching  and  practically  il- 
lustrates the  use  of  mechanical  details.  He  takes  the  text, 
"  For  she  said  within  herself,  '  If  I  may  but  touch  His  gar- 
ments, I  shall  be  whole '  "  (Matt.  9:  21),  and  treats  it  accord- 
ing to  the  following  methods.  Illustrating  the  first  of  the 
two  methods,  he  says : 
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In  the  introduction  strive  to  bring  the  congregation  into  sympathy 
with  this  poor  woman,  make  them  feel  glad  that  she  is  about  to  re- 
ceive a  great  blessing.  Then  be  careful  that  the  divisions  of  the 
sermon  are  simple  and  natural,  something  like  this : 

I.  Disease,  and  what  to  do  with  it. 
II.  The  Physician,  and  how  to  reach  Him. 
III.  Health,  and  how  to  secure  it. 

Take  the  first  division.  Put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  your  Teacher. 
Ask  for  guidance  and  expect  it,  and  begin  writing  down  the  thoughts 
as  they  come.  Keep  on  until  you  seem  to  have  got  to  the  end.  You 
will  be  able  to  weed  out  what  you  don't  want  and  arrange  in  proper 
order  afterwards  (page  64). 

He  illustrates  the  three  points  of  the  division  in  great  detail, 
and  in  order  to  economize  space,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  looking  at  his  way  of  treating  only  the  first  point  of  the 
division : 

I.    DISEASE,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH    IT. 

1.  Her  disease,  suffered  twelve  years. 

2.  What  she  had  done  with  it.     The  result. 

3.  What  she  now  does.     Introduce  Jesus. 

4.  Your  disease.     In  you  6,  12,  24,  and  36  years. 

5.  Diagnose  it.    Tongue,  eye,  ear,  hand,  foot,  heart,  brain. 

6.  Human  treatment  deals  with  effects. 

7.  Shut  eye.     Curb  tongue.     Stop  ear,  etc. 

8.  Thief  to  steal  no  more.     Liar  to  lie  no  more,  etc. 

9.  This  is  to  paint  leprosy,  to  make  it  appear  like  health. 

10.  Disease  of  sin  is  deeper,  beyond  human  reach. 

11.  To  cut  off  hand  that  stole,  to  cut  out  tongue  that  lied,  is  not 
to  remove  the  desire  from  the  heart. 

12.  What  shall  be  done? 

13.  Bring  the  diseased  heart  to  Jesus. 

Commenting  on  this  fairly  abundant  series  of  sub-points, 
the  author  appropriately  says : 

Now  look  over  the  thoughts  and  rearrange  if  necessary.  Perhaps 
1 1  should  follow  8.  When  you  write  the  thoughts  again  change  the 
order,  make  whatever  change  you  think  necessary  until  the  ideas 
follow  in  natural  order.  This  makes  easy  work  for  the  memory,  as 
while  you  are  arranging  and  rearranging,  you  will  be  fixing  the 
whole  division  in  your  memory.     And  you  will  find  that  the  mind 
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will  be  active  all  the  time  in  producing  a  crop  of  thoughts  about  the 
thoughts.  This  cannot  be  described;  it  must  be  experienced  to  be 
appreciated. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  a  similar  tableau  for  the  second 
and  third  points  of  the  division.      He  continues : 

Now  go  through  the  first  part  again,  cutting  out  all  needless  words 
and  thoughts.  You  may  find  that  two  thoughts  are  much  alike,  and 
that  one  will  express  all  you  want  to  say.  Remove  one.  Be  careful 
not  to  overload,  as  the  less  fettered  the  mind  is  the  more  vigorous  it 
will  be  during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon.  If  you  have  too  much, 
the  application  will  have  to  be  hurried. 

The  first  point,  revised  after  this  fashion,  may  appeal  like 
this : 

I.    DISEASE,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH    IT. 

1.  Hers,  twelve  years. 

2.  Her  effort. 

3.  Change  of  method. 

4.  Your  disease  chronic. 

5.  Diagnose.     Tongue,  etc. 

6.  Treating  effects. 

7.  Remove  hand  no  cure  stealing. 

8.  Amputation  and  propensities. 

9.  What  to  do? 
10.  Go  to  Jesus. 

Apply,  "  Thy  sins,  though  many,"  etc. 

Once  more  is  this  first  point  to  be  revised  in  order  that  it 
shall  next  appear  in  monosyllabic  form  : 

I.    DISEASE,  AND  WHAT  TO  DO  WITH    IT. 

1.  Hers. 

2.  Effort. 

3.  Change. 

4.  Yours. 

5.  Diagnose. 

6.  Amputation. 

7.  Deeper. 

8.  Jesus. 

The  writer  is  gradually  reducing  his  thoughts  to  the  form 
of  a  sketch  for  memorizing  easily.     Although  his  purpose  is 
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to  give  aids  to  extempore  preaching,  it  is  clear  that  such  a 
scheme  might  help  those  who  intend  to  write  out  their  sermons 
in  full  and  to  memorize  them  word  for  word.  The  mono- 
syllables are  practically  catch-words  impressed  on  the  memory 
as  a  draughtsman's  sketch  might  be  placed  on  a  blackboard  for 
easy  contemplation. 

Upon  this  final  monosyllabic  form  the  writer  comments  as 
follows : 

This  or  something  like  it  will  be  the  final  arrangement,  not  ar- 
rived at  quite  so  quickly  as  shown  here  perhaps,  but  this  supplies  the 
plan  of  working,  and  the  end  aimed  at.  Leave  it  for  a  time,  and 
look  over  the  second  and  third  division  in  the  same  way. 

We  need  not,  however,  follow  him  here.  The  illustration 
of  the  first  point  will  suffice.  But  when  the  three  points  of 
the  division  have  been  thus  satisfactorily  condensed  after  mani- 
fold revision,  what  is  the  preacher  to  do  with  the  completed 
plan?  "  Fix  it  in  the  memory  ",  is  the  answer.  How?  The 
writer  declares  that  the  answer  to  this  question  "is  of  the  ut- 
most importance."  The  sketch  or  plan  "  must  not  be  learned 
as  a  piece  of  poetry  is."     He  continues: 

It  must  be  written  through,  repeatedly,  until  it  can  be  done  from 
memory.  It  will  be  found  at  first  that  in  some  cases  the  single  word 
does  not  bring  back  to  mind  all  that  was  written.  Very  well,  refer 
back  and  refresh  the  memory.  Soon  the  single  word  will  be  ample 
for  the  purpose.  It  will  also  be  discovered  that,  in  going  over  the 
plan  again  and  again  with  the  pen,  the  mind  will  expand.  Not  only 
will  the  order  of  the  words  be  fixed  in  the  memory,  but  all  the  time 
the  mind  will  be  evolving  thoughts  and  ideas  which  will  be  a  source 
of  delight.  It  is  a  splendid  exercise  in  invention.  An  actual  ex- 
periment will  show  there  is  no  waste,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  enor- 
mous gain. 

I  am  assuming  that  all  the  preparation  will  be  gone  through  in 
constant  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid.  .  .  .  When  all  is  ready, 
and  just  before  going  before  your  people,  take  a  piece  of  paper  and 
write  yoiu-  plan,  that  you  may  be  sure  it  is  in  your  memory. 

The  author  believes  that  the  written  plan  will  not  have  to  be 
resorted  to  once  in  a  hundred  times,  that  it  can  be  departed 
from  with  ease  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  returned  to  with 
•equal  ease,  and  that  by  a  little  practice  the  preacher  can  modify 
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the  train  of  thought  so  as  to  meet  conditions  which  the  proper 
use  of  the  eyes  may  make  known  to  him. 


The  author  offers  another  method  of  preparing  the  sermon. 
He  calls  it  "  the  growing  method  ".  In  illustration,  he  takes 
a  text  from  the  same  Gospel  narrative,  but  works  it  out  differ- 
ently. Upon  a  long  sheet  of  paper  the  three  points  are  written 
at  equal  distances  apart.  If  no  thoughts  come  upon  point  one^ 
go  to  point  two  or  point  three.  If  no  ideas  come,  write  the 
three  points  again,  and  finally  thoughts  will  flow.  Categorize, 
revise,  condense,  as  before. 


Some  authors  apparently  prefer  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  mechanical  helps.  After  appropriate  material  has  been 
amassed  in  the  mind,  they  advise  the  sermonizer  to  set  down 
thoughts  at  first  with  little  order  and  to  revise  in  cooler  mo- 
ments. Dr.  English  thus  remarks  {For  Pulpit  and  Platform, 
page  112): 

1.  Do  not  defer  the  work  of  composition  till  late  in  the  week.  .  .  . 

2.  Write  as  much  as  possible  at  a  single  sitting. — The  continuous- 
ness  of  composition  imparts  to  it,  as  Shedd  says:  "A  certain  flow 
and  flood."  Carlyle :  "  Such  swiftness  of  mere  writing  after  due 
energy  of  preparation  is  doubtless  the  right  method;  the  hot  fur- 
nace having  long  worked  and  simmered,  let  the  pure  gold  flow  out 
at  one  gush." 

3.  "  Write  with  fury " ;  that  is,  write  rapidly  provided  always 
that  you  write  with  reasonable  accuracy.  "  Facility  is  the  result  of 
forgotten  toil."  Quintilian:  "  Let  our  pen  be  at  first  slow,  provided 
that  it  be  accurate.  By  writing  quickly  we  are  not  brought  to  write 
well,  but  by  writing  well  we  are  brought  to  write  quickly." 

4.  Do  not  stop  to  correct  while  in  the  glow  of  composition. 

5.  If  composition  grows  slow  and  tedious,  stop  and  read  what 
you  have  written.  This  process  tends  to  impart  to  the  mind  a  fresh 
impetus  toward  writing,  somewhat  as  the  leaper  runs  over  a  certain 
ground  that  with  gathered  velocity  he  may  leap  the  further. 

This  method  of  composition  is  to  be  followed  by  the  work 
of  correction.  Dr.  English  devotes  rather  more  space  to  this 
point  than  to  the  work  of  composition. 

Dr.  Greer  {The  Preacher  and  His  Place ^  page  181 ),  believed 
in  jotting  down  clearly  the  notes  for  his  extempore  speaking: 
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After  I  have  found  my  subject  I  go  to  work,  of  course,  to  think 
about  and  develop  it,  and  I  do  my  thinking  about  it  to  some  extent 
in  words.  I  think  with  a  pencil  in  my  hand;  and  many  of  the 
thoughts  as  they  come  to  me  I  try  to  express  on  paper,  especially  if 
when  they  come  to  me  they  are  not  clear.  I  try  to  make  them  clear 
by  putting  them  into  words  and  giving  expression  to  them;  and 
while  I  do  not  memorize  that  expression,  I  find  that  in  preaching  it 
often  comes  to  me  easily,  naturally,  and  without  any  effort  on  my 
part  to  recall  it.  It  is  simply  an  instance  of  mnemonic  aid  that  is 
furnished  by  clear  thinking.  That,  however,  is  but  an  incidental 
result,  and  my  purpose  in  writing,  as  far  as  I  do  write,  is  simply  to 
make  sure  that  I  apprehend  with  distinctness  the  thought  that  is  in 
my  mind.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  I  have  it,  and  not  that  I  merely 
seem  to  have  it.  .  .  .  And  so  I  go  through  with  my  subject,  writing 
a  little  every  now  and  then.  .  .  . 

Advocating  extempore  sermonizing,  Dr.  Storrs  says 
{Preaching  Without  Notes^  page  37)  : 

I  wrote  for  many  years,  fully,  and  carefully.  I  now  write  only  a 
brief  outline  of  the  discourse,  covering  usually  one  or  two  sheets  of 
■common  note-paper,  and  have  no  notes  before  me  in  the  pulpit — not 
a  line  or  a  catch-word. 

His  brief,  however,  represents  much  toil  of  thinking: 

As  you  first  think  the  subject  carefully  through,  subordinate  trains 
of  thought  will  occur,  illustrating  the  main  one;  passages  in  litera- 
ture will  be  suggested,  perhaps;  historical  examples;  Scriptural 
-analogies;  scenes  in  nature,  or  startling  passages  in  personal  ex- 
perience ;  all  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  which  rise  to  your  mind 
in  instant  and  fit  connection  with  it.  It  is  well,  I  think,  to  make  a 
brief  memorandiun  of  such,  indicating  them  at  least  by  a  line  or  a 
catch- word  on  the  brief.  When  you  go  through  the  subject  again, 
say  on  Saturday  evening,  some  of  these  will  again  occur,  and  others 
will  not  ;•  but  in  place  of  those  which  do  not  come  back,  if  your  mind 
is  in  an  active  and  a  fruitful  condition,  others  will  suggest  them- 
selves. Now  look  at  your  notes,  and  add  references  to  these,  notic- 
ing again  what  you  previously  had  thought  of,  but  now  have  over- 
looked. .  .  .  Then  go  and  preach.  .  .  .  Then  give  it  as  it  comes. 
Never  stop  to  recall  an5rthing  which  you  are  vaguely  and  doubtfully 
conscious  of  having  purposed  to  say,  but  which  has  somehow  slipped 
from  your  thought.  .  .  Men  are  not  responsive  to  an  introverted 
.mind.  .  .  .  And  if  your  mind  is  not  with  the  people,  but  hunting 
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for  something  back  of  yourself,  you  might  much  better  be  saying 
nothing. 

Dr.  Lyman  {Preaching  in  the  New  Age,  page  io8)  believes 
in  getting  "  stirred  all  through  by  something  fine  "  and  then, 
he  says,  "  write  rapidly ;  dash  along.  Never  mind  correct- 
ness. For  the  moment,  forget  rules.  ...  Pour  everything 
into  expression,  just  as  it  naturally  comes — thought,  emotion, 
passion,  the  entire  real  manhood  of  you,  all  quiveringly  alive 
on  the  page.  Then,  two  days  after,  .  .  .  correct  the  extra- 
vagances of  your  work.  You  will  cut  away  a  third  of  it,  half 
of  it,  only  you  will  not  cut  the  life  of  it  away,  and  it  will  be 
alive."     But  he  believes  in  some  apparatus  withal : 

I  believe  the  best  general  idea  of  manuscript  help  for  most  men 
in  preaching  to-day  is  that  of  the  "  brief  ",  as  the  lawyers  would 
say, — an  outline,  more  or  less  complete,  of  what  the  man  intends  to 
deliver,  with  some  parts  perhaps  written  out  in  full,  and  with  care- 
ful literary  finish,  and  other  parts  just  "  blazed  through  ",  as  the 
lumbermen  say  in  going  through  a  new  piece  of  timber,  so  allowing 
the  freest  play  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  when  facing  the 
audience.  ...  Just  a  hint  here  as  to  the  use  of  the  manuscript  in 
the  pulpit.  The  best  method  I  have  ever  discovered  (and  I  had  to 
discover  it — necessity  in  that  case  was  the  mother  of  invention),  is 
60  variedly  to  distribute  the  crow  tracks  of  one's  writing  on  the 
page  as  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  page,  or  of  two  or  three  largely 
written  or  underscored  "  catch  words "  on  it,  will  recall  to  one's 
memory  the  entire  page;  so  that  you  can  have  your  sermon  entirely 
written  out,  and  yet  read  it  so  that  nobody  will  know  that  it  is 
written"  (p.  113). 

All  of  the  suggestions  and  advice  culled  in  a  previous  paper 
from  Catholic,  and  in  the  present  paper  from  non- Catholic, 
sources,  assume  the  necessity  of  an  orderly  preparation  of  the 
sermon.  They  imply  much  meditation,  reading,  writing. 
Bacon's  dictum  applies  here.  The  preacher  must  be  full  of 
his  subject  (from  reflection  and  reading),  must  be  exact  in 
his  presentation  of  truth  (writing  is  here  demanded),  must  be 
facile  in  his  diction  (conference  or  frequent  preaching  will 
achieve  this). 

Our  thoughts  must  be  orderly  in  their  arrangement.  Boyd- 
Carpenter  well  says :  "  You  remember  that  Demosthenes  said 
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action  was  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  requisite  for  an 
orator.  Of  the  sermon  I  would  say  that  the  first  requisite  is 
order,  the  second  order,  and  the  third  order;  without  order 
there  is  no  sermon.  In  many  sermons  this  is  disregarded; 
but  order  is  imperatively  needed  for  the  sermon's  sake,  for  the 
people's  sake,  and  for  your  own  "  {Lectures  on  Preaching, 
p.  129).     Order,  indeed,  is  said  to  be  Heaven's  first  law. 

Mechanical  apparatus  suggests  orderly  thinking,  but  it  will 
not  of  itself  produce  thinking.  The  orderly-minded  preacher 
will  not  necessarily  confine  himself  to  one  method  in  preparing 
his  sermons,  although  it  is  true  that  a  set  framework  saves  much 
time  and  trouble.  He  will  doubtless  seek  the  pleasure  of 
variety,  the  spice  of  sermonizing.  For  order  does  not  imply 
sameness  in  methods. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Catholic  University  of  America. 


Criticisms  anb  flotes, 


THE  EIGHT  REV.  EDWARD  DOMINIO  FENWIOK,  O.P.,  rounder  of  the 
Dominicans  in  the  United  States,  Pioneer  Missionary  in  Kentucky, 
Apostle  of  Ohio,  First  Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  by  the  Very  Rev.  V.  F. 
O'Daniel,  O.P.,  S.T.M.  (The  Dominicana,  487  Michigan  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Washington,  D.  0.)  Fr.  Pustet  &  Oo.,  New  York  and  Cincinnati. 
1920.     Pp.  487. 

Edward  Dominic  Fenwick  sprang  from  old  Northumberland  stock 
that  had  passed  with  faith  unscathed  through  the  fire  of  English 
persecution.  His  father  had  come  to  America  on  the  "  Ark  "  or  the 
"  Dove  "  in  quest  of  religious  freedom.  The  future  missionary  was 
born  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Maryland,  19  August,  1768.  His  edu- 
cation, begun  at  home,  was  pursued  in  the  English  Dominican  Col- 
lege of  Holy  Cross,  at  Bornheim,  Belgium,  where  he  subsequently 
entered  the  Order  and  was  ordained  priest  in  February,  1793 — his 
ordination  having  been  hastened  partly  because  of  ill  health  and 
partly  by  reason  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  Europe  due  to  the 
French  Revolution.  Returning  to  America  in  September,  1904,  he 
engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Kentucky.  In  1806  he  established 
the  Priory  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  the  original  mother-convent  of  the 
Dominicans  in  the  United  States,  near  the  town  of  Springfield, 
Washington  County,  Kentucky.  In  1812  was  completed,  largely  by 
his  administration,  the  College  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  first 
establishment  of  its  kind  imder  Catholic  auspices  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghenies,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commodious  educational 
institutions  in  the  western  or  southern  country.  After  many  arduous 
missionary  labors  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Maryland,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Cincinnati,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Flaget  at 
St.  Rose's,  13  January,  1822.  Made  Vicar  or  Commissary  of  the 
Dominican  Order's  General,  he  was  constituted  head  of  St.  Joseph's 
Province,  21  May,  1828.  In  June,  1832,  Bishop  Fenwick  left  Cin- 
cinnati for  his  last  pastoral  visit  to  the  various  missions  and  Indian 
settlements  of  his  diocese,  journeying  as  far  north  as  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Sault  St.  Marie,  Mackinaw.  He  was  to  have  included  a 
settlement  of  Indians  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  but 
on  account  of  the  cholera  that  was  raging  at  the  time  he  was  obliged 
to  curtail  his  pastoral  visitation.  Succumbing  himself  to  the  scourge, 
he  died  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  26  September,  1832. 

The  foregoing  dates  and  typical  duties  mark  the  mile-stones  in  the 
life-journey  of  the  saintly  religious  and  apostolic  Bishop.  The  pres- 
ent biography  fills  in  the  events,  the  work  accomplished,  the  experi- 
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ences,  trials,  sufferings  and  the  ending.  Gathering  with  immense 
labor,  mostly  from  original  sources,  supplemented  by  closely  adja- 
cent data,  the  author  has  given  us  a  narrative  that  is  at  once  a  history 
and  a  biography — a  story  of  the  pioneer  days  of  the  faith  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  and  the  contiguous  region  to  the  Northwest,  and  a 
life  of  one  of  the  American  heroes  of  the  cross  who  tilled  the  fields 
of  religion,  planted  the  seeds  of  faith,  fostered  the  young  nurslings 
and  left  vast  tracts  of  maturing  vineyards  to  his  successors  to  glean, 
to  cultivate,  and  to  enlarge.  It  is  an  inspiring  narrative,  one  that 
instructs,  edifies,  stimulates,  and  encourages  bishops  and  priests  to 
greater  earnestness  and  more  arduous  labors,  the  more  so  when  one 
realizes  that  the  apostle  of  Ohio  accomplished  so  much  under  condi- 
tions of  frail  health  and  dire  poverty.  For,  as  Father  O*  Daniel  ob- 
serves: "  The  last  two  years  of  his  earthly  sojourn,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  his  age,  his  state  of  health  (at  this  time  he  was  almost 
continually  ill  and  suffering),  and  his  weak  constitution,  have  few 
parallels  in  the  annals  of  our  American  ecclesiastical  history.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  in  spite  of  debility  and  sickness,  the  apostolic  prelate 
traveled  perhaps  six  thousand  miles,  on  horseback,  by  stage-coach  or 
by  boat,  in  the  cause  of  his  diocese  and  in  quest  of  souls.  From  14 
June  to  26  September  (the  day  of  his  death),  1832,  he  traversed 
more  than  two  thousand  miles.  On  this  last  journey  (for  he  was  in 
an  almost  dying  condition  from  the  outset) ,  the  Christ-like  man  was 
borne  up  through  trial  upon  trial  solely  by  will-power,  zeal  and  love 
of  the  God  whose  kingdom  on  earth  he  sought  to  promote.  It  was  as 
the  way  to  Calvary." 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  biography  is  the  chapter  that 
is  aptly  called  "  unpleasant ".  The  business  of  the  historian  is  to 
bring  to  light  the  facts  as  he  finds  them,  especially  if  he  is  conscious 
that  those  facts  have  been  unjustly,  even  though  unwittingly,  mis- 
represented or  misinterpreted  by  being  thrown  out  of  their  due  per- 
spective. Those  who  have  read  Maes's  Life  of  Fr.  Nerinckx  will 
remember  the  very  severe  criticism  passed  by  the  zealous  Belgian 
missionary  and  his  French  confrere,  Fr.  Badin,  on  the  activities  of 
the  Dominicans  in  Kentucky.  As  the  present  author  justly  main- 
tains, the  reader  from  the  "  one-sided  presentation  of  the  case  gets 
the  impression  that  the  blame  for  the  troubles  which  those  two 
zealous  priests  experienced  was  largely  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
Bishop  Fenwick  and  his  companions  in  religion,  and  that  the  charges 
of  officiousness,  of  want  of  zeal  and  of  laxity,  both  religious  and 
ministerial,  may  justly  be  imputed  to  them.  For  forty  years  this 
unfair  and  injurious  representation  of  the  unpleasantness  has  gone 
its  rounds,  receiving  all  too  wide  a  credence  and  tarnishing  the  fair 
names  of  men  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  American  Church  "  (p. 
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128).  Father  O' Daniel  reexamines  the  evidence  in  its  source  and  in 
the  actual  conditions  in  which  it  arose  and  grew  up.  He  thus  tri- 
umphantly vindicates  the  honor  and  reputation  of  his  co-religionists. 
The  matter  is  too  intricate  to  permit  of  discussion  here.  Attention 
is  called  to  it  in  order  that  readers  who  have  been  influenced  by  the 
criticisms  made  by  Fathers  Nerinckx  and  Badin  and  repeated  by 
their  biographers  —  Father  Howlett  in  his  Lije  oj  the  Rev.  Charles 
Nerinckx  is  not  so  severe  in  his  criticism  as  was  Father  Maes — may 
know  that  "  the  other  side  "  receives  just  presentation  in  these  pages. 

SISTER  MARY  OF  ST.  PHILIP  (Frances  Mary  Lespher),  1825-1904. 
By  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame.  With  an  introduction  by  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Liverpool.  Longmans,  Green  and  Go,,  London,  New 
York.     1920.     Pp.  357. 

Seldom  is  it  given  to  any  woman  outside  the  elected  band,  the 
heroines  of  sanctity,  to  wield  a  power  for  good  equal  to  that  exercised 
by  the  subject  of  this  biography.  When  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
raised  and  extended  the  nation-wide  State  education  of  the  child 
population  of  England,  the  Catholic  Church  was  confronted  with 
two  tremendous  problems.  The  first  was  how  to  provide  buildings 
necessary  to  furnish  a  sane  and  therefore  a  religious  education  for 
the  Catholic  children.  The  intelligent  leadership  of  the  Hierarchy 
and  the  generosity  of  the  faithful  solved  the  problem  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.  The  second  task  was  still  more  difficult,  namely, 
to  equip  schools  with  a  body  of  teachers  competent  to  impart  the 
required  secular  instruction,  but  above  all  teachers  animated  by  ex- 
alted ideals  of  their  profession  and  imbued  with  a  truly  religious 
spirit.  The  Catholic  School  Committee  turned  to  Sister  Mary  of 
St.  Philip  who,  fresh  from  her  novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
at  Namur,  had  in  1856  founded  the  Teachers'  Training  College  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool. 

Sister  Mary  was  a  bom  teacher.  Endowed  with  native  firmness 
tempered  by  gentleness,  she  possessed  remarkable  penetration  and 
breadth  of  vision,  imagination,  and  that  directness  and  clarity  of 
expression  which  presaged  the  vocation  of  an  educator.  These  nat- 
ural gifts  were  developed  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  father 
who  himself  possessed  superior  powers  of  mind  and  character.  Fur- 
ther perfected  by  the  influences  of  a  refined  and  conservative  social 
environment  and  by  travel  on  the  Continent,  Frances  Lescher  felt 
herself  drawn  to  the  religious  life.  Entering  the  Novitiate  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  at  Namur,  she  underwent  that  intellectual 
training  and  spiritual  discipline  which  prepare  religious,  and  in  a 
characteristic  degree   the  daughters  of   Blessed   Julie   Billiart,   for 
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their  lifework.  During  her  novitiate  there  were  rooted  deeply  in  her 
mind  and  heart  those  educational  principles  which  came  to  practical 
fruitage  in  her  long  career  as  Superior  and  as  teacher  in  the  Train- 
ing College  at  Liverpool. 

This  institution,  founded  in  poverty  and  simplicity  in  1856,  de- 
veloped, under  Providence  and  Sister  Philip's  fostering  care,  into 
the  splendid  cluster  of  buildings  which  constitute,  as  the  Archbishop 
of  Liverpool  calls  it,  a  very  hive  of  educational  industry  from  which 
have  gone  forth  thousands  of  teachers  to  build  up  temples  not  made 
with  hands  in  the  souls  of  the  Catholic  children  of  England.  So 
that,  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  country  as  she  looks  around  to- 
day, and  sees  a  thousand  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  which  little 
short  of  four  hundred  thousand  Catholic  children  are  being  taught 
by  some  eight  thousand  Catholic  teachers,  whose  college  training 
was  in  very  many  cases  made  under  the  gentle  care  of  Sister  Mary 
of  St.  Philip,  may  well  thank  God  who  gave  her  to  the  Church  in 
the  great  crisis  when  the  future  of  Catholicism  in  England  hung  in 
the  balance  (p.  xi). 

The  story  of  this  remarkably  successful  educator  and  exemplary 
religious  is  told  by  one  who  was  associated  intimately  with  Sister 
Philip  in  her  high  calling.  It  is  told  largely  from  the  original 
sources  —  correspondence  and  similar  documents  —  and  in  a  temper 
whose  directness,  simplicity,  and  reserve  inspire  the  confidence  that 
the  portrait  is  as  true  to  the  original  as  biography  may  hope  to  ap- 
proach. The  life  of  Sister  Mary  of  St.  Philip  reflected  from  these 
pages  cannot  fail  of  being  an  inspiration  and  an  encouragement  not 
only  to  her  co-religionists  but  to  all  who  are  devoted  to  the  high 
emprise  of  Catholic  education. 

EELIGION  AND  HEALTH.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D,,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D., 
etc.;  Medical  Director  of  Fordham  University  School  of  Sociology; 
Professor  of  Physiological  Psychology,  Cathedral  College ;  Lecturer  on 
Psychology  and  Sociology,  Mary  wood  College,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Mt. 
St.  Mary's,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  1920. 
Pp.  341. 

To  one  who,  like  the  author  of  this  book,  is  familiar  with  the 
Scholastic  theses  on  the  unity  in  duality  of  human  nature  and  per- 
sonality, it  is  certain  and  evident  that  religion  and  health  must  be 
reciprocally  beneficial.  Genuine  religiousness,  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  the  soul,  the  vital  principle  of  the  body,  must  contribute  to 
the  latter's  healthfulness,  while  corporal  sanity  is  per  se  at  least  a 
helpful  condition  and  ceteris  paribus  a  quasi-necessity  for  a  soundly 
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religious  life.  But  Dr.  Walsh,  though  at  home  when  need  be  in 
Scholastic  psychology,  essays  here  no  didactic  discussion.  Taking 
the  a  priori  conception  of  personal  unity  for  granted,  his  aim  is  to 
show  how  prayer,  sacrifice,  charity,  mortification,  fasting  and  absti- 
nence, as  well  as  holy  days  prescribed  by  religion,  and  even  pain  and 
suffering — all  these  when  rationally  employed,  contribute  to  conserve 
physical  sanity  and,  when  health  has  been  lost  or  impaired,  to  bring 
it  back  to  normal.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  nervous  and  mental 
diseases,  as  well  as  shortened  life,  suicide  and  homicide,  prevail  in 
proportion  as  religious  faith  and  practice  decline.  In  his  own  happy, 
we  might  say  chatty,  manner,  with  many  an  apt  illustration,  pleas- 
ing anecdote  and  sally  of  genial  humor,  he  makes  all  this  plain  and 
convincing. 

Besides  possessing  a  practical  value — practical  for  the  guidance  of 
the  soul  and  the  management  of  the  body  —  the  book,  like  most  of 
the  author's  other  writings,  is  of  apologetic  moment,  furnishing  as  it 
does  tangible  proof  that  pietas  ad  omnia  utilis  est  no  less  than  dili- 
gentibus  Deum  omnia  cooperantur  in  honum. 

The  opening  chapter  is  specifically  apologetic.  On  lines  with 
which  other  of  his  writings  have  made  us  all  familiar,  the  question 
"  Can  we  still  believe?"  is  answered  by  the  testimonies  of  religious 
faith  and  practice  drawn  from  the  lives  and  works  of  the  leading 
scientists  and  savants  of  modern  times.  The  subsequent  chapters 
furnish,  as  was  indicated  above,  the  empirical  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  such  faith  and  practice.  The  closing  chapter  converts  the 
terms  of  the  thesis  and  brings  into  relief  the  influence  of  health  on 
religiousness.  Doctor  Walsh  emphasizes  at  this  place  the  importance 
of  physical  exercise  in  order  to  keep  oneself  in  salutary  and  saving 
condition.  In  characteristically  picturesque  phraseology  he  stresses 
the  importance  "  for  anyone  who  wishes  to  retain  his  self-respect 
and  to  keep  from  that  sluggishness  which  is  so  fatal  to  the  power  to 
pray  and  to  meditate  not  to  permit  his  abdominal  and  flank  muscles 
to  become  overstretched  and  to  allow  fat  to  accumulate  within  the 
abdomen  until  it  is  actually  a  burden  ".  There  is  almost  no  excuse, 
he  holds,  **  for  anyone  permitting  his  waist  line  to  become  larger 
in  girth  than  his  chest ".  How  is  this  just  proportion  of  bodily 
measurements  to  be  maintained?  By  exercise,  of  course.  By  stoop- 
ing, bending,  stretching  the  ambient  muscles,  and  this  every  day 
and  repeatedly  at  intervals  per  diem.  This  obviously  calls  for  will 
power.     All  the  better  for  soul  and  body.     Verhum  sapienti  sat. 

We  might  add  in  conclusion  that,  although  the  work  is  both  in- 
structive and  delightfully  entertaining — Dr.  Walsh  could  not  write 
a  dull  book — it  might  have  reached  even  a  still  higher  degree  of 
perfection,  had  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  Horatian  advice  been  fol- 
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lowed  by  keeping  the  MS.  a  while  longer  in  scrinio.  The  reitera- 
tion, for  instance,  of  a  pet  phrase  four  times  in  two  pages — which  is 
"  ever  so  much  "  too  often — might  thus  have  been  avoided  (pp.  249- 
251)  ;  an  unpar sable  sentence  (p.  219)  brought  under  the  yoke  of 
syntax;  self -quotations  here  and  there  might  have  been  made  less 
conspicuous;  and  lastly  the  offhand  bit  of  pragmatism  that  "it  is 
the  quest  and  not  the  attainment,  the  hunt  and  not  the  capture  that 
counts  in  life"  (p.  65)  eliminated  or  at  least  qualified.  Surely  the 
quest  neither  of  riches  nor,  especially,  of  knowledge  is  more  to  be 
appreciated,  more  valuable,  or  more  enjoyable,  than  the  attainment 
of  those  goods,  even  though  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  more  zest 
in  the  chase  than  in  the  capture  of  Sir  Reynard.  These  slight  blem- 
ishes, one  thinks,  could  have  been  avoided.  How^ever,  they  are  mere 
specks  on  a  piece  of  work  that  is  on  the  whole  so  well  done,  so  help- 
ful ;  so  instructive  and  so  delightful. 


ELEMENTS  DE  PHIL080PHIE.  Jacques  Maritain,  Professeur  a  I'lnsti- 
tnt  Oatholique  de  Paris.  I.  Introduction  Generale  a  la  Philosophie. 
Paris:  Pierre  Tequi.     1920.     Pp.  214. 

PRAELE0TI0NE8  METAPHYSIOAE  SPEOIALIS.  Auctore  Nicolao  Mo- 
naco, S.J.,  Philosophiae  Professore  in  Pontificia  Universitate  Gregor- 
iana.  Eomae,  ex  Typographia  Pontificia  in  Institute  Pii  IX.  (luve- 
nnm  Opificum  a  S.  loseph).  Pars.  I.  OOSMOLOGIA.  1920.  Pp. 
350.  Pars,  II.  DE  VIVENTIBUS  SEU  PSYOHOLOGIA.  1917. 
Pp.  672.     Pars.  III.  THEOLOGIA  NATURALIS.     1918.     Pp.  468. 

The  author  of  these  three  voliunes  on  Special  Metaphysics  has 
likewise  published  a  General  Introduction  to  Philosophy  which  is 
contained,  however,  in  his  work  on  Logic.  Since  the  latter  has  not 
reached  the  Review  we  prefix  to  the  present  account  of  the  work 
above  a  brief  description  of  Professor  Maritain's  Introduction  Gene- 
rale  a  la  Philosophie. 

The  importance  of  some  sort  of  discipline  preparatory  to  a  stu-^ 
dent's  entrance  upon  philosophy  need  not  be  here  emphasized.  The 
lack  of  such  preparation  is  one,  if  not  the  chief,  reason  why  the 
"  pursuit  of  wisdom  "  turns  out  to  be  so  arduous,  if  not  unsuccess- 
ful, an  undertaking.  Professor  Maritain  has  designed  the  Introduc- 
tion Generale  as  a  prelude  to  a  complete  systematic  course  of  phil- 
osophy comprising  seven  fasciculi,  including  Ethics  and  the  History 
of  Philosophy.  The  course  is  meant  to  meet  the  official  requirements 
for  the  baccalaureate  in  French  universities.  It  will  consequently 
pay  special  attention  to  modem  problems.  On  the  other  hand  these 
problems  are  to  be  treated  in  the  light  of  the  principles  unfolded  by 
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Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas.  It  will,  therefore,  commingle  in  harmon- 
ious proportions  and  relations  the  truths  of  the  old  with  the  findings 
of  the  new  philosophy. 

While  elementary,  it  will  be  suiBciently  ample  to  afford  the  stu- 
dent a  liberal  acquaintance  with  philosophy  as  a  whole.  If  we  may 
estimate  it  by  the  section  before  us,  the  plan  bids  fair  to  reach  the 
ideal  aimed  at,  for  both  as  to  matter  and  to  method  the  treatment 
is  thoroughly  and  soundly  philosophical.  The  matter  falls  into  two 
parts:  1.  the  nature,  2.  the  main  divisions  of  philosophy.  The 
nature  of  philosophy  is  studied  in  the  light  of  its  historical  develop- 
ment from  Thales  to  Aristotle.  From  it  the  definition  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  philosophy  are  inferred.  After  outlining  the  main  divi- 
sions of  the  philosophical  system,  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
problems  pertinent  to  each  part.  The  student  is  then  given  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  his  field.  He  is  told  what  to  look  for,  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  being  able  to  find  what  is  there.  The  mastery  of 
these  initial  suggestions  is  facilitated  by  outlines  and  diagrams  that 
send  the  light  through  the  eye  and  the  imagination  to  the  intellect. 
From  an  expository  and  a  didactic  point  of  view  the  treatment  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  method  is  throughout  natural  and  scien- 
tific. It  advances  from  the  individual  to  the  universal,  from  facts 
to  principles.  In  colleges  and  seminaries  wherein  French  is  taught 
prior  to  philosophy  the  volume  will  serve  admirably  at  once  for 
practice  in  the  language  and  as  furnishing  in  brief  the  information 
preparatory  to  philosophy. 

Professor  Monaco's  Prelections  on  Special  Metaphysics  cover,  it 
will  be  noticed,  the  entire  field  of  that  large  department  of  philoso- 
phy, namely.  Cosmology,  Psychology,  and  Theodicy.  The  author  has 
previously  issued  volumes  on  Ontology  and  Logic.  While  the  work 
goes  over  ground  familiar  to  the  Scholastic  student,  it  would  be 
untrue  to  assert  that  it  simply  repeats  what  has  been  said  equally 
well  by  the  many  predecessors  of  its  class.  A  little  inspection  of  the 
Cosmology  and  the  Psychology  reveals  several  points  of  unique  in- 
terest. The  author,  following  the  example  of  several  other  philoso- 
phers of  the  Society,  who  in  turn  see  the  Stagyrite  in  the  lead,  rele- 
gates to  Psychology  all  the  types  of  organized  life,  that  is,  plant, 
brute,  man,  Cosmology  being  therefore  confined  to  the  study  of 
**  natural  bodies  ",  their  essence,  "  quantity  ",  activities  (including 
*' qualities  ").  The  crux  here  is  of  course  the  first  of  these  prob- 
lems— quid  sit  essentia  corporis.  Father  Monaco  handles  the  very 
difficult  question  at  length  and  with  great  precision  and  remarkable 
clarity.  Of  special  importance  and  interest  is  his  discussion  of  the 
recent  theory  on  the  electronic  constitution  of  the  atom.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  theory  is  admirably  clear  and  satisfactory,  keeping  as  it 
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SO  carefully  does  the  sphere  of  physical  experimentation  and  theory 
from  that  of  metaphysical  speculation.  For  the  sake  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  we  may  quote  the  thesis  wherein  he  sums  up  his 
opinion  on  the  knotty  problem :  "  Non  repugnat  theoria  de  electronis, 
si  veram  agnoscit  in  atomis  materiam  ab  energia  electrica  distinctam, 
quae  massa  materialis  seu  inertiae  dicitur,  nee  uUo  modo  denegari 
potest,  et  tunc  non  contradicit  hylomorphismo,  nee  opponitur  muta- 
tioni  substantiali  atomorum  "  (p.  vii,  Index). 

In  the  volume  on  Psychology,  outside  of  the  familiar  scholastic 
theses,  the  piece  de  resistance  is  evolutionism,  that  is,  transformism. 
Having  set  forth  the  proofs  of  the  essential  difference  between 
living  and  non-living  bodies  and  made  clear  that  the  cause  of  the 
elevation  of  life  above  the  mineral  must  lie  outside  the  latter,  he 
logically  infers  that  the  atheistic,  materialistic  and  unrestricted 
transformism  maintained  by  Haeckel  and  Spencer  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility, metaphysice  repugnat  cum  causa  suo  effectu  imperfectior 
esse  nequeat.  However,  supposing  that  God  implanted  "  vital 
forces  "  in  the  mineral,  one  may  ask  could  the  first  living  organisms 
have  been  evolved  from  the  inanimate  kingdom  and  the  higher  forms 
of  life  from  the  lower  forms  (species)  ;  the  author  offers  the  follow- 
ing replies.  We  quote  them  at  length  and  literally,  in  illustration 
both  of  his  opinions  and  of  his  succinct  Latinity  which  is  so  much 
more  accurate  than  an  English  translation  could  be : 

■  "(a)  Re  «  priori  inspecta,. talis  vitae  origo  non  videtur  repugnare, 
diunmodo  dicatur,  quod  in  viventibus  inferioribus  educitur  propria 
forma  substantialis  a  materia,  quando  adsunt  in  ea  dispositiones 
aptae,  et  quoad  hominem  anima  nonnisi  a  Deo  infundi  possit  in  sua 
materia. —  (b)  Haec  autem  origo  posset  aequo  modo  explicari  per 
evolutionem  sive  idealem,  sive  activam,  sive  passivam. —  (c)  Postquam 
diversae  viventium  species  iam  productae  ac  distinctae  sunt  cum 
propriis  determinatis  viribus,  omnino  dicendum  videtur,  quod  ipsae 
fixae  maneant  oportet,  quin  earum  individua  transmutare  aut  gene- 
rare  valeant  individua  aliarum  specierum  naturalium,  quamvis  meta- 
physice loquendo  haec  transformatio  non  videatur  aperte  repugnare. 
—  (d)  Si  vero  rem  a  posteriori  inspicimus  i.  e.  ex  experientia,  dicen- 
dum, banc  omnino  pugnare  cum  generatione  spontanea  viventium, 
quum  nullum  hucusque  habeatur  exemplum  generationis  viventium 
sine  parentibus. —  (e)  Item  nullum  adest  exemplum  transformationis 
unius  speciei  in  aliam,  quam  ulli  homines  experti  sint,  et  etiamsi  re- 
cursus  habeatur  ad  palaeontologiam  et  ad  diversa  strata  geologica, 
nullum  extat  solidum  argumentum,  quod  hanc  transformationem 
suadeat,  sed  multa  potius  indicia,  quae  eam  respuunt.  Quare  videtur 
de  facto  ipsa  prima  origo  viventium  habita  esse  sine  transformatione 
specierum. —  (f)    Imo  media  quae  exhibentur  sive  a  Lamark  sive  a 
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Darwin  ad  banc  transformationem  peragendam  nuUo  modo  videntur 
sufficere,  sed  vix  ea  possunt  pervenire  ad  mutationem  stirpiiim  vel  ad 
aliquam  accidentalem  modificationem  progignendam. —  (g)  Tandem 
si  forte  ex  quibusdam  experimentis  evinci  poterit,  aliquam  specierum 
transformationem  quondam  contigisse  vel  adhuc  contingere  posse,  ea 
facile  reduci  potest,  imo  debet,  ad  mutationem  specierum  systemati- 
carum,  minime  vero  naturalium;  earum  nempe,  quae  quamvis  diver- 
sae  species  censebantur  et  adnumerabantur  a  physiologis,  re  tamen 
ipsa  eandem  speciem  naturalem  constituebant,  seu  eadem  actuabantur 
forma  specifica  naturali."     (Pp.  254-255.) 

We  have  no  space  to  discuss  these  positions.  They  are  obviously 
sanely  conservative,  and  yet  quite  abreast  with  the  scientific  aspects 
and  theories  of  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  volume  on  Theodicy,  it  must  suffice  to  note  that, 
while  the  exposition  follows  the  traditional  lines  and  the  opinions 
usually  defended  by  the  Jesuit  school  of  theologians,  it  of  course 
considers  proportionally  the  points  of  view  presented  by  the  other 
schools  as  well  as  by  modern  physicists  and  philosophers.  The 
volume  closes  with  a  conspectus  totius  philosophiae  which  not  only 
provides  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  interrelations  of  the  several 
members  of  the  philosophical  organism,  but  also  manifests  the 
thoroughly  philosophical  character  of  the  system  expounded  in  the 
five  volumes  wherein  it  is  comprised. 

THE  ST.  GREGORY  HYMNAL  AND  OATHOLIO  OHOIR  BOOK.  Oom« 
piled,  edited,  and  arranged  by  Nicola  A.  Montani.  A  Complete  Ool- 
leotioQ  of  approved  English  and  Latin  Hymns,  Liturgical  Motets,  and 
appropriate  Devotional  Music  for  the  various  seasons  of  the  Liturgical 
Year.  Particularly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  Schools,  Acad- 
emies, Seminaries,  Oonvents,  Sodalities,  and  Sunday  Schools,  'ihe 
St.  Gregory  Guilds  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1920.     Pp.  421. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  work  like  Mr.  Montani' s.  Its 
intrinsic  merit  makes  it  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  educational 
resources  at  our  immediate  command.  Its  appearance  just  now 
gives  an  indication  that  there  is  a  change  gradually  being  brought 
about  in  the  trend  of  thought  and  taste  in  a  matter  which  heretofore 
has  been  the  cause  of  sore  discouragement  to  serious  Catholic  musi- 
cians. 

The  majority  of  the  h3Tnnals  in  use  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  make  one  ashamed  to  find  in  them  the  signs  which  marked  them 
as  indubitably  Catholic.  Trivial  in  rhythm,  commonplace  in  melody, 
meagre  in  harmony,  they  have  been  the  standing  evidence  of  a  lack 
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of  knowledge  that  was  lamentable.  Not  that  good  hymn  books  were 
not  to  be  had ;  but,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  gone  into  here,  they 
were  passed  over  and  neglected  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholics 
who  taught  and  sang  hymns.  It  is  consoling  to  note  that  our  Cath- 
olic teachers  are  awaking  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  a  depart- 
ment which  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  education  of  our  children. 
The  younger  generation  is  beginning  to  face  in  the  right  direction 
and  one  may  hope  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  fruit 
of  their  labor  will  prove  to  be  the  realization  of  a  genuine  reform 
in  church  music. 

Mr.  Montani  is  singularly  well  fitted  for  the  task  he  undertook; 
a  task,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  presents  many  difficulties.  Of 
Italian  parentage,  but  born  and  brought  up  in  this  country,  he  is 
thoroughly  American  in  his  manner  of  thinking  and  point  of  view. 
He  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  period  of  study  in  Europe  under 
the  guidance  of  men  like  Don  Lorenzo  Perosi.  He  is  a  composer  of 
recognized  merit.  His  compositions  give  evidence  of  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  ancient  and  medieval 
church  composers  as  well  of  the  modem  Italian,  French,  German^ 
and  Russian  schools.  His  work  already  before  the  public  proves 
him  to  be  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  ideals  and  intentions  of 
the  Church  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  capable  of  a  reverent  inter- 
pretation of  the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  is  not  a  slavish  imitator  of 
the  ideas  of  others.  In  short,  he  possesses  just  those  qualities  that 
go  to  make  for  a  sane,  conservative  progress.  One  may  feel  confi- 
dent that  his  selection  among  the  traditional  tunes  of  the  past  will 
be  scholarly,  that  his  judgment  will  be  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration. 

To  write  a  melody  which  is  at  once  distinguished,  dignified,  ex- 
pressive, and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  capture  and  hold  the  affection 
of  the  musically  learned  and  unlearned  is  a  feat  apparently  within 
the  power  of  few.  And  yet  this  is  the  standard  to  which  the  ideal 
hymn  tune  must  conform.  Seeing  on  paper  for  the  first  time  a  newly 
composed  hymn  tune,  a  musician  will  naturally  hesitate  in  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  It  may  have  every  good  quality  but  that  of 
appeal  to  all  classes.  Time  and  actual  use  alone  can  determine  this 
question.  Many  a  masterpiece  has  lain  for  years  before  its  worth 
was  recognized  by  those  whose  training,  one  would  think,  should 
have  enabled  them  to  grasp  its  significance  immediately. 

Judged  from  this  point  of  view  the  new  hymns  of  this  collection 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended. 
They  are  real  melodies,  attractive  and  devotional.  They  are  not, 
however,  mere  dance  tunes  which  do  nothing  but  tickle  the  ear  and 
move  the  feet.     They  have  the  simplicity  of  music  to  be  sung  by  a 
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whole  congregation  and  the  dignity  of  what  pertains  to  the  House 
of  God. 

Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  Mr.  Montani's  former  work  will 
feel  quite  certain  beforehand  that  the  accompaniments  written  by 
him  will  be  of  the  first  order  technically.  An  examination  of  them 
will  not  disappoint.  One  may  quarrel  here  and  there  with  partic- 
ular instances ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  of  conspicuous  merit.  The 
beginner  may  find  his  use  of  dissonances  a  trifle  disconcerting;  but 
that  is  only  a  matter  of  ear-training. 

A  glance  through  the  table  of  contents  will  be  sufficient  assurance 
that  the  book  is  what  it  claims  to  be — complete.  There  are  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hymns  in  the  English  section;  and  in  the  Latin, 
nearly  three  hundred  liturgical  hymns,  motets,  offertories,  litanies, 
and  chants.  Years  of  teaching  in  choirs,  schools,  and  convents  have 
rendered  the  editor  thoroughly  alive  to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  all  those  who  are  responsible  for  musical  programs  in  church 
services.  Provision  is  made  for  the  organist  who  is  obliged  to  face 
extraordinary  occasions  and  who  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  literature  of  his  subject.  The  settings  for  Holy  Week  (includ- 
ing the  beautiful  Responsories  of  Michael  Haydn),  for  the  Forty 
Hours'  Adoration,  the  Holy  Hour,  etc.,  will  enable  a  choirmaster 
to  meet  any  demand.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  sisterhoods 
have  been  kept  particularly  in  mind.  Music  for  Reception  Day,  for 
Vow-Day,  for  Pontifical  Ceremonies  (like  Confirmation),  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  many  a  teacher  who  is  called  upon  to  prepare  for 
such  functions. 

The  approval  of  the  Music  Committee  of  the  Society  of  St.  Greg- 
ory guarantees  the  seriousness  of  the  music  and  its  conformity  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  The  inclusion  among  the  list  of  composers  of 
such  names  as  Schubert,  Haydn,  Gounod,  Guilmant,  is  a  token  of 
the  breadth  of  view  which  has  governed  the  selections. 

On  the  material  side  the  typography  and  general  get-up  of  the 
book  are  excellent.  Altogether  the  St.  Gregory  Hymnal  can  be 
heartily  recommended.  It  is  the  result  of  very  careful  study  and  of 
a  very  practical  experience.  J.  A.  B. 

MR.  OOLEMAN,  GENT.  A  Romance  by  Enid  Dinnis,  author  of  "  Mystics 
All",  "God's  Fairy  Tales",  etc.  New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  and 
Sons.     1920.     Pp.  354. 

Whilst  the  author  of  this  story  protests  that  it  is  not  "  history  ", 
we  may  readily  accept  the  conclusion  that  it  is  truth.  Truth,  as 
Mr.  Belloc  puts  it,  is  to  be  found  in  deductions  of  the  intelligence 
corrected  by  evidence.     In  the  present  instance  we  have  a  portrait, 
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vividly  drawn,  of  a  valiant  courtier  who,  like  St.  Francis  Borgia, 
ends  by  being  a  saint.  The  romance  of  Venerable  Edward  Coleman 
falls  in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  the  Stuart  monarch  who  revealed  the 
mystery  of  his  inner  religious  convictions  on  his  deathbed  only,  after 
having  vainly  sought  to  secure  his  earthly  preferences  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  his  most  loyal  Catholic  subjects.  Taking  the  known 
facts  into  account,  and  diagnosing  human  nature  under  the  given 
circumstances,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  our  romancer's 
narrative,  both  of  Edward  Coleman  and  of  Charles  Stuart,  is  quite 
true.  At  any  rate  the  story  is  well  told.  Coleman's  youthful  ex- 
periences, his  native  honesty,  punctuated  by  spasmodic  frivolity  in 
keeping  with  his  surroundings,  and  his  noble  death  at  Tyburn,  form 
the  terminal  periods  of  a  career  which  emphasizes  the  worth  of 
Catholic  principles.  The  little  group  of  Franciscan  Tertiaries,  the 
priestly  figures  of  Friar  Giles,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Ireland,  St.  Ger- 
main, and  of  Pere  de  la  Colombi^re,  whose  fascinating  sermons 
about  the  love  of  Jesus  gave  utterance  to  the  things  he  had  heard 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  from  the  Visitandine  nun  at  Paray  le  Monial, 
throw  a  religious  light  about  the  political  and  social  incidents  of  the 
love  story  which  makes  it  good  spiritual  reading  out  of  chapel  or 
church.  The  tale  is  one  of  a  group  that  have  become  popular  since 
Mgr.  Benson  wrote  his  Odds-fish  and  Wilmot-Buxton  described  the 
Adventures  Perilous  of  Father  John  Gerard,  albeit  the  author  of 
Mystics  All  had  her  story  in  MS.  before  these  were  written. 


Xtterari^  Cbat 


Under  the  title  Thoughts  and 
Memories  Father  Henry  O'Keefe, 
C.S.P.,  has  collected  a  number  of 
papers  previously  contributed  by  him 
to  various  periodicals,  amongst  others 
the  present  Review.  The  topics 
treated  in  these  brief  essays  cover  a 
considerable  range  of  subject  matter — 
biographical,  literary  questions  of  the 
day,  and  so  on.  All  of  them  are  cul- 
tural or  of  actual  pertinence.  All  are 
worth  preserving.  The  book  is  issued 
by  the  Paulist  Press,  New  York. 


Casually  we  light  upon  a  short 
chapter  entitled  Hillis  and  Newman, 
the  substance  of  which  we  quote  as 
an  illustration  of  how  far  a  supposed 
herald  of  justice  can  fall  short  of  his 
office,  and  an  organ  of  truth  from  its 
public     function.       To     the     Literary 


Digest  for  October,  19 12,  the  Rev.  N. 
Dwight  Hillis,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Brooklyn,  contributed 
a  review  of  Wilfrid  Ward's  Life  of 
Cardinal  Newman.  Fr.  O'Keefe  quotes 
the  closing  paragraph  of  Dr.  Hillis's 
review : 

"  He  (Newman)  believed  that  no 
matter  how  cultivated  the  mind,  that 
the  intellect  was  of  the  devil,  and 
that  the  moral  faculty  was  of  God. 
Therefore  he  tried  to  make  the  intel- 
lect bow  its  neck  and  receive  the  yoke 
of  dogma  and  authority.  The  sure 
infallible  guide  was  not  in  the  con- 
science, not  in  the  immediate  witness 
of  God  to  the  human  soul,  not  in  the 
creed,  not  in  the  Bible — the  infallible 
guide  was  the  Church.  He  carried 
with  him  over  to  the  Roman  Church 
a  few  distinguished  scholars,  and  less 
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than  two  hundred  laymen.  And  from 
that  hour  his  influence  upon  the 
Church  of  England  and  Nonconform- 
ist bodies  practically  came  to  an  end. 
When  the  great  Cardinal  was  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  George  Frederick  Watts 
painted  his  portrait  and  presented  it 
to  the  people  of  England.  Standing 
before  that  wonderful  canvas,  the  on- 
looker exclaims :  *  How  beautiful  the 
face !  What  breadth  of  forehead ! 
What  all-seeing  eyes !  What  multi- 
tudinous thoughts  have  furrowed  this 
face !  But  there  is  an  illusive  some- 
thing also  in  the  portrait,  and,  turn- 
ing away,  the  beholder  finds  himself 
whispering :  '  Did  the  great  Cardinal 
find  peace?'  For  there  is  something 
mysterious  in  every  great  man,  akin 
to  the  throne  of  God,  that  is  sur- 
rounded with  clouds  and  mystery.'  " 

Seeing  these  singular  sentiments  in 
the  Digest,  Fr.  O'Keefe  sent  to  that 
periodical  a  number  of  passages  from 
the  Cardinal's  works  demonstrating 
their  falsity.  From  that  presumably 
impartial  magazine  he  received  a 
polite  note  saying  never  a  word  about 
their  publication  but  assuring  Fr. 
O'Keefe  that  they  had  been  referred 
to  Dr.  Hillis.  One  would  naturally 
expect  that  either  the  Digest  or  the 
successor  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
would  make  an  amende  honorable. 
Vain  expectation !  Behold  the  reply 
from  Dr.  Hillis. 

"Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Oct.  19,  1912. 
"My  dear  Dr.  O'Keefe: 

"  Your  letter  and  enclosure  were  re- 
ceived. I  have  read  the  statement 
with  very  deep  interest.  In  some  way 
these  words  of  Cardinal  Newman 
have  escaped  my  attention,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  for  your  thought- 
fulness  in  my  interest  in  calling  my 
attention  to  them.  I  am  particularly 
moved  by  Newman's  final  confession 
of  faith  and  his  prayer  that  God  may 
bring  us  all  together  in  heaven  under 
the  feet  of  His  saints.  I  hasten  to 
send  you  my  gratitude  for  your 
kindness. 

"  With  best  wishes   for  your  work, 
I    am,   my    dear    Dr.    O'Keefe,    very 
faithfully  yours, 
(Signed) 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis." 


Is  this  not  heaping  insult  on  in- 
jury? Anyhow  the  experience  is 
worth  recording.  —  Of  permanent  in- 
terest likewise  are  the  papers  on 
Missionary  to  the  Bahamas,  Emerson 
and  Hecker,  Augustine  Hewit,  ana 
others. 


We  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to 
notice  in  these  columns  a  little  book 
called  The  Logic  of  Lourdes,  by  Fr» 
Clifford,  S.J.  In  one  sense  supple- 
mentary, in  another  sense  funda- 
mental to  the  apologetic  argument  ex- 
pounded in  that  volume,  may  now  be 
mentioned  Twenty  Cures  at  Lourdes 
by  a  former  interne  of  the  Paris 
Hospital,  Dr.  F.  De  Grandemaison  de 
Bruno.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  two  Benedictine  monks,  and  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Bertram  Windle,  the 
work  is  abundantly  authorized  and 
accredited  as  well  in  the  original  as 
in  the  excellent  translation. 


People  have  become  in  recent  times 
rather  accustomed  to  hear  of  and 
sometimes  to  witness  what  are  known 
as  faith  cures.  The  opinion  is  apt  to 
spread  and  to  be  lightly  accepted  that 
the  cures  wrought  at  the  Pyrennean 
grotto  and  at  other  places  throughout 
the  world  through  the  intercession  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes  belong  to 
the  same  category.  And  in  truth  this 
is  probably  the  case  with  not  a  few 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  many  that  lend  themselves 
to  no  natural  explanation.  Genuine 
miracles  are  wrought  at  Lourdes  and 
elsewhere  through  the  same  super- 
natural power  that  causes  the  blind 
to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to 
leap  neath  the  rocks  of  Massabielle. 
Twenty  of  such  miraculous  cures  are 
examined  in  the  volume  mentioned 
above.  The  evidence  for  the  existence 
and  natural  incurability  of  the  dis- 
orders, and  the  subsequent  manner 
and  permanence  of  the  correspond- 
ing cures  are  sifted  and  established. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  influ- 
ence of  suggestion  in  healing  many 
of  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  no 
medical  man,  as  Dr.  Windle  observes, 
will  argue  that  a  cancer  of  the  tongue, 
a  broken  bone  or  a  severe  case  of 
varicose  veins  could  be  suddenly  and 
completely  cured  by  suggestion,  or 
could    in    any    way    be    amenable    to 
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suggestion.  Yet  such  cases  occur 
among  the  twenty  (and  they  might 
be  multiplied  by  hundreds,  since 
those  mentioned  are  but  types)  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  de  Bruno.  Indeed  in 
at  least  two  of  the  cures  there  could 
have  been  no  kind  of  suggestion,  for 
the  patients  in  both  cases  went  un- 
willingly to  Lourdes  and  purely  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  their  relatives. 
Sometimes  in  telling  of  the  wonders 
of  Lourdes  to  a  scientific  unbeliever 
the  layman  is  liable  to  hit  upon  cascb 
that  from  one  or  another  point  of 
view  may  not  be  conclusive.  In  such 
a  juncture  no  safer  appeal  could  be 
made  than  to  these  Twenty  Cures  (St. 
Louis,  Herder  Book  Co.). 


Dr.  Windle's  book  What  is  Life, 
which  came  out  about  ten  years  ago 
and  which  was  favorably  received  at 
the  time,  now  reappears  in  a  new 
and  enlarged  revision,  with  the  title 
Vitalism  and  Scholasticism.  *  The 
■name  is  suggestive.  Vitalism  or  the 
theory  that  in  every  living  organism 
there  is  "  a  something  over "  and 
above  the  aggregate  of  molecules  with 
their  physical  and  chemical  forces,  a 
vital  energy,  a  principle  of  life,  a 
form,  "entelechy",  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  has  been  gaining  favor 
among  biologists.  With  Scholastic 
Philosophy,  of  course,  this  theory  has 
always  held  sway;  but  modern  scien- 
tists, who  are  apt  either  to  ignore  or 
to  contemn  Scholasticism,  are  lately 
coming  to  rediscover  the  old  concep- 
tion, vitalism. 


Dr.'  Windle  in  the  book  just  men- 
tioned examines  the  subject  both 
scientifically  and  philosophically,  the 
outcome  being .  a  vindication,  with  the 
aid  of  modern  biology,  of  neo-vital- 
ism,  the  theory  that  every  living 
organism  is  informed  by  a  principle 
of  life.  The  improvement  made  in 
the  present  over  the  former  edition 
lies  chiefly  in  the  utilization  of  the 
recent  pertinent  literature  and  the 
greater  prominence  given  to  the  Scho- 
lastic theory.  (St.  Louis,  B.  Herder 
Book  Co.) 


did  not  arrive  before  the  holiday 
season.  A  slender  volume  of  less 
than  fifty  pages  of  heavy  paper, 
bound  in  gray  boards,  with  bold  black 
characters  and  five  quaint  wood  cuts, 
it  is  just  what  one  would  like  to  give 
to  a  person  of  refined  taste — taste  re- 
fined as  to  bookmaking,  and  gentle 
as  to  literary  content.  For  here  we 
have  what  is  sweetly  gentle  and 
gently  sweet,  the  quaint  old  tales  of 
Francis  drawn  from  the  Fioretti; 
tales  of  how  St.  Francis  preached  to 
the  birds,  of  how  the  birds  welcomed 
St.  Francis,  of  Brother  Bernard  and 
his  sack  of  money,  of  how  St.  Fran- 
cis taught  Brother  Leo  the  secret  of 
holy  joy — and  the  rest.  Fifteen  brief 
stories  in  all,  they  are  of  the  kind 
which  we  never  forget,  yet  like  to 
read  again ;  which  old  are  always 
young,  like  the  first  snow,  the  resur- 
recting spring,  the  coming  back  of  the 
robins,  the  April  greening,  and  what- 
soever else  is  true  to  nature,  to  man, 
to  God.  Printed  in  England,  the 
booklet  is  issued  in  this  country  by 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York. 


One  regrets  that  the  Little  Book  of 
St.  Francis  and  His  Brethren,  by  E. 
M.    Wilmot    Buxton,    F.R.Hist.    Soc, 


It  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  what 
looks  at  least  like  a  Catholic  intellec- 
tual renaissance  in  Italy  that  the  pub- 
lications issued  by  the  Societa  Edi- 
trice,  "Vita  e  Pensiero "  (Milano, 
Via  S.  Agnese  4),  are  meeting  with  a 
favorable  reception.  This  is  doubtless 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  actuality 
of  the  topics  with  which  they  deal 
and  to  the  sanely  popular  style  in 
which  the  subjects  are  elucidated — to 
say  nothing  of  the  attractive  form 
and  reasonable  rates  at  which  the 
volumes  are  published.  The  latest 
issue  of  the  section  "  Saggi  Apolo- 
getici ",  entitled  Scienza  ed  Apolo- 
getica,  is  a  fairly  typical  sample  of 
the  work  being  accomplished.  It 
treats  of  the  problems  lying  on  the 
borderland  between  matter  and  mind, 
nerves  and  health,  suggestion  and 
mystical  phenomena,  education  of 
character  and  modern  psychology, 
primitive  man,  simian  intelligence, 
and  so  on.  If  we  add  that  these  deli- 
cate issues  are  handled  by  Father 
Agostino  Gemelli,  the  reader  may  be 
assured  that  they  are  treated  with 
distinction  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  up-to-date  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 
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Monseigneur  J.  M.  Emard  points 
the  way  of  a  good  Shepherd's  zeal  in 
excellent  fashion  by  his  Lettres  Pas- 
torales aux  Fideles  of  his  diocese 
(Valleyfield).  The  latest  issue  bears 
the  number  198,  and  has  for  its  sub- 
ject "  Nos  Enfants  ".  It  is  a  father's 
heart-felt  appeal  to  guard  the  little 
ones  of  the  flock  from  sin,  by  the 
care  of  a  Christian  education  and  the 
generous  charity  that  keeps  them 
from  indigence  with  its  harm  to  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life.  Besides 
this,  the  Bishop  addresses  to  his  clergy 
a  Conference  in  which  he  reminds 
them  of  the  important  topics  that 
formed  the  staple  of  their  resolutions 
at  the  last  clerical  retreat.  For  the 
Christmas  season  he  furthermore 
sends  them  "  Le  Bon  Pasteur — Medi- 
tations sacerdotales  pour  Noel ". 
Thus  the  printing  press  is  being  made 
the  monitor  to  priests  and  people  in  a 
definite  and  authoritative  way  which 
is  sure  to  bear  good  fruit. 


Among  similar  methods  of  reach- 
ing the  clergy  and  their  flocks  is  the 
Register  of  the  Diocese  of  Harrisburg 
(Vol.  I,  n.  5),  an  official  record  and 
address  of  the  Bishop  to  his  Clergy, 
the  last  number  of  which  contains  the 
appeal  of  the  Hierarchy  for  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
order  of  the  Forty  Hours'  Adoration 
in  the  Diocese,  and  the  local  ordo ; 
also  a  practical  paper  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Fire  Insurance  on 
ecclesiastical  property.  We  have  al- 
ready directed  attention  to  the  Folia 
Dioecesana  of  the  Bishop  of  Duluth, 
Mgr.  McNicholas,  who  spares  no 
pains  to  reach  the  clergy  and  people 
of  his  diocese  in  order  to  make  plain 
to  them  their  respective  obligations 
under  his  responsibility. 


First  Communion  Days,  by  a  Sis- 
ter of  Notre  Dame,  and  suitably  illus- 
trated, contains  a  dozen  charmingly 
though  simply  told  stories  of  little 
children  preparing  for  the  reception 
of  the  Divine  Master  in  their  hearts 
(Sands-Herder  Book  Co.). 


More  than  once  the  value  of  the 
Report  issued  by  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association  of  its  annual  meet- 
ing has  been  emphasized  in  these 
pages.  The  volume  wherein  the  pro- 
ceedings are  synopsized  and  the  ad- 
dresses given  in  full  of  the  seventeenth 
session,  has  recently  been  issued.  A 
compact  brochure  of  643  pages,  it 
comprises  a  wealth  of  educational  in- 
formation, the  sapiential  accumulation 
of  experts,  presented  in  a  pleasing 
manner  and  style. 


Sometimes  we  hear  complaints,  usu- 
ally from  critics  who  know  least  of 
what  they  grumble  at,  of  our  meagre 
educational  literature.  People  who 
keep  informed,  whether  by  personal 
attendance  at  the  meeting  or  by 
perusing  the  Annual  Reports  and  the 
several  bulletins  issued  by  the  C.  E. 
A.,  see  little  fault  to  find  with  either 
the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
literature  in  question. 


In  connexion  with  these  documents 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
educational  material  contained  in  the 
reports  sent  out  annually  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  parish  schools 
in  various  dioceses.  Thus  we  have 
before  us  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual 
Report  of  those  schools  in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Philadelphia  for  the  scho- 
lastic year  1920;  the  sixteenth  similar 
Report  for  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese  r 
and  the  tenth  for  the  Diocese  of  New- 
ark. Aside  from  the  statistical  mate- 
rial embodied  in  these  documents, 
which  is  mainly  of  local  interest,  the 
Reports  in  each  case  are  introduced 
by  a  paper  on  the  points  which  the 
respective  superintendents  have  ob- 
served as  calling  for  special  attention 
on  the  part  of  pastors  and  teachers 
with  a  view  to  correction  or  better- 
ment. These  papers,  summing  up  as 
they  do  the  ripe  experience  of  special- 
ists in  the  field  of  education,  possess 
a  universal  interest  and  may  therefore 
be  consulted  with  profit  by  both  priests 
and  teachers  who  have  the  cause  or 
Catholic  education  at  heart. 


Books  TRecetve^ 


SCRIPTURAL. 

]£tudes  de  Critique  et  de  Philologie  du  Nouveau  Testament.  Par  E. 
Jacquier,  Professeur  aux  Facultes  Catholiques  de  Lyon.  J.  Gabalda,  Paris. 
1920.     Pp.  vi — 515.     Prix,  II  jr.  franco  par  la  poste. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Tractatus  de  Gratia  Christi.  Auctore  Blasio  Beraza,  S.I.,  in  Collegio 
Maximo  Oniensi  Sacrae  Theologiae  Professore.  (Cursus  Theologicus  Oniensis.) 
Bilbao :  Alameda  de  Mazarredo,  apartado  223,  apud  Elexpuru  Hermanos,  Edi- 
tores,  Titulo  Typographorum  S.  C.  Rituum  insignitos.     1916.     Pp.  xxiv — 896. 

Tractatus  de  Deo  Creante.  Auctore  Blasio  Beraza,  S.L,  in  Collegio  Max- 
imo Oniensi  Theologiae  Professore.  {Cursus  Theologicus  Oniensis.)  Bilbao: 
Alameda  de  Mazarredo,  apartado  223,  Editores  Elexpuru  Hermanos,  Typo- 
graphi  S.  Rituum  Congregationis.     1921.    Pp.  xx — 774. 

Life  of  Saint  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque.  By  the  Right  Rev.  E.  Bougaud, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Laval.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
1920.     Pp.  388.     Price,  $2.75;  $2.95  postpaid. 

Melanges  de  Patrologie  et  d'Histoire  des  Dogmes.  Par  J.  Tixeront,  doyen 
de  la  Faculte  Catholique  de  Theologie  de  Lyon.  J.  Gabalda,  Paris.  1921.  Pp. 
279.     Prix,  7  fr.  net. 

Some  Principles  of  Moral  Theology  and  Their  Application.  By  Ken- 
neth E.  Kirk,  Fellow  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  and  Tutor  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Sheffield.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  xxvi — 282.     Price,  $5.00  net. 

Divine  Contemplation  for  All,  or  The  Simple  Art  of  Communing  with 
God.  By  Dom  Savinien  Louismet,  O.S.B.,  author  of  The  Mystical  Knowledge 
of  God,  etc.,  etc.  (4)  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.  1920.  Pp.  ix — 195. 
Price,  $1.80;  $1.90  postpaid. 

Saint  Gregoire  VIL  Par  Augustin  Fliche.  {"  Les  Saints.")  J.  Gabalda, 
Paris.     1920.     Pp.  X — 191.     Prix,  4  fr.  franco  par  la  poste. 

The  Altar  of  God.  A  Story  Book  of  the  Mass  for  Children.  By  Mary  Vir- 
ginia Merrick.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P.  Paulist 
Press,  120  W.  60th  St.,  New  York.     1920,     Pp.  127.    Price,  $1.50. 

Christian  Marriage  a  Sacrament.  By  the  Rev.  D.  McBride,  D.D„  Pro- 
fessor of  Canon  Law  and  Moral  Theology  in  St.  Augustine's  Seminary.  Cath- 
olic Truth  Society  of  Canada,  Vancouver,  Regina,  Winnipeg,  Toronto  and 
Montreal.     Pp.  48. 

A  Little  Book  of  St.  Francis  and  His  Brethren.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot  Bux- 
ton, F.R.Hist.Soc.  With  five  illustrations  by  Morris  Meredith  Williams.  P.  J. 
Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  47.    Price,  $1.10;  $1.15  postpaid. 

Ad  Codicem  Iuris  Canonici  Benedicti  XV  Pont.  Max.  auctoritate  promul' 
gatum  Commentaria  Minora  comparativa  methodo  digesta  concinnavit  Doct. 
Albertus  Toso,  Eccl.  Cathedr.  Oppiden.  Canonicus.  (Volum.  I,  Fascic.  11.) 
Romae:  ex  Offic.  Typogr.  Tifernaten.  "Leonardo  da  Vinci".  MCMXX.  Pp. 
24.  Advertenda :  Fasciculus  quisque  die  primo  cuiusvis  mensis  edetur.  Pre- 
tium  in  antecessum  solvendum  est  Administratori  (Revmo.  D.  Basilio  Bravi — 
Romae,  Abbatia  S.  Gregorii  ** al  Celio")  per  regularem  subscriptionem  (Ab- 
bonnement).  Haec  importat  pro  Italia  eiusque  Coloniis  libellas  ital.  24  (si  an- 
nualis),  12    (si  semestralis),  6    (si   trimestralis   fuerit)  ;  extra  Italiam  francos 
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gallicos  respective  24,  12,  6.  Qui  velint  fascicules  tutius  {commendatos)  sibi 
transmitti,  praeter  subscriptionis  pretium,  libellas  vel  francos  0,30  pro  quilibet 
fascicule  solvent.  Nomen,  cognomen,  residentiam  accurate  et  perspicue  signifi- 
centur.  Primi  fasciculi  altera  editio  quamprimum  prodibit.  Proximus  fasci- 
culus paginis  40  constabit. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

SciENZA  ED  Apologetica.  Fr.  Agostino  Gemelli,  O.F.M.,  Professore  nella  R. 
Accademia  Scientifico-Letteraria  di  Milano.  {Saggi  Apologetici — III.)  Societa 
Editrice  Vita  e  Pensiero,  Milano.     1920.    Pp.  xv — 359.    Prezzo,  12  L.  25. 

The  Meaning  of  Christianity.  According  to  Luther  and  His  Followers  in 
Germany.  By  the  Very  Rev.  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.P.,  Editor  of  Revue  Bibliqtie, 
Director  of  the  l^cole  Pratique  d']£tudes  Bibliques,  Jerusalem.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  W.  S.  Reilly,  S.S.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co..  New  York  and  London. 
1920.     Pp.  381.     Price,  $2.25  net. 

Scientific  Theism  versus  Materialism.  The  Space-Time  Potential.  By 
Arvid  Reuterdahl,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  and  Architecture, 
College  of  St.  Thomas.  Devin-Adair  Co.,  New  York.  1920.  Pp.  298,  Price, 
$6.00. 

Divorce  in  Canada.  An  Appeal  to  Protestants,  By  the  Rev.  John  J.  O'Gor- 
man,  D.C.L.  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Canada,  Vancouver,  Regina,  Winnipeg, 
Toronto  and  Montreal.     1920.     Pp.  33.     Price,  $0.10. 

LITURGICAL. 

Ordo  Divini  Officii  Recitandi  Missaeque  Celebrandae  juxta  Kalendariura 
Ecclesiae  Universalis  nuperrime  reformatum  et  ad  Tramitem  Novarum  Rubri- 
carum  in  usum  Provinciarum  Baltimor.,  Neo  Eborac,  Boston.,  Philadelph.  pro 
Anno  Domini  MCMXXI.  Sumptibus  Friderici  Pustet  &  Socior.,  Societatis  iure 
constitutae,  Neo  Eboraci  et  Cincinnatis. 

Mass  in  Honor  of  St.  Patrick.  For  Two  Male  or  Two  Female  Voices. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Van  den  Elsen,  O.Praem.  M.  L.  Nemmers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
1920.     Pp.  16.     Price  :  score,  $1.00 ;  each  voice,  $0.35. 

HISTORICAL. 

Almanack  Catholique  Franqais  pour  192 i.  Public  sous  le  Patronage  du 
Comite  Catholique  de  Propagande  Frangaise  a  I'^tranger.  Preface  par  Mgr. 
Baudrillart,  de  1' Academic  frangaise,  Recteur  de  I'lnstitut  Catholique  de 
Paris.  Calendrier  Catholique  Frangais  —  Petit  Annuaire  —  la  Reconstitution 
Nationale  et  les  Catholiques — la  Vie  Familiale — la  Vie  Religieuse — Pelerinages — 
Voyages  et  Sports — I'Annee  Catholique.  Bloud  &  Gay,  3,  Rue  Garanciere,  Paris 
(Vie).  Succursales:  Bruch,  35,  Barcelone ;  et  20,  S.  Anne  St.,  Dublin.  1921. 
Pp.  384 — xlviii.     Prix,  6  fr.  50 ;  7  fr.  franco. 

Les  Precurseurs  de  Nietzsche.  Par  Charles  Andler,  Professeur  a  la 
Faculte  des  Lettres  de  I'Universite  de  Paris.  (Tome  1^^ :  de  Nietzsche,  Sa  Vie 
et  Sa  Pensee.)  Deuxieme  edition.  ]l6ditions  Bossard,  43,  rue  Madame,  Paris — 
Vie.     1920.     Pp.  384.     Prix,  18  fr. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

When  Youth  Meets  Youth.  By  M.  McD.  Bodkin,  K.C.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  252.     Price,  $2,00;  $2.20  postpaid. 

Father  Allan's  Island.  By  Amy  Murray.  With  a  Foreword  by  Padraic 
Colum.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  x — 240. 

Nos  Voyageurs.  Association  Catholique  des  Voyageurs  de  Commerce  d« 
Canada.  Par  le  Pere  Edouard  Lecompte,  S.J.  Avec  la  collaboration  des  Voya- 
geurs. Illustrations  de  J.  Mclsaac.  :6ditions  de  la  Vie  Nouvelle,  Montreal. 
1920.     Pp.  212.     Prix,  $1.25. 
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WHEN  DID  0HEI8T  DIE? 


THIS  question  has  always  been  one  of  deep  and  universal 
interest.  Honest-minded  laymen  as  well  as  rationalistic 
professors  have  eagerly  and  often  laboriously  sought  its  answer. 
Hence  to  the  Catholic  priest  any  discussion  of  the  question  must 
prove  both  profitable  and  fascinating. 

The  hour  and  the  day  of  the  week  of  Christ's  death  have 
never  been  the  subject  of  controversy;  but  regarding  the 
month  and  the  year  opinions  have  varied  widely.  Now,  how- 
ever, at  least  in  professional  circles,  this  question  too  is  con- 
sidered settled.^ 

As  to  the  time  of  day,  the  Synoptics  state  that  it  was  the 
ninth  hour.  Like  the  majority  of  peoples  of  antiquity,  the 
Jews  reckoned  the  natural  day,  in  opposition  to  night,  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  divided  this  space  of  time 
into  twelve  hours.  Our  Saviour  Himself  uses  this  manner  of 
reckoning  in  the  parable  of  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard 
(Matt.  20:  I -16)  ;  and  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  when  the 
disciples  endeavored  to  dissuade  Him  from  returning  to  Judea, 
He  asked  them:  "  Nonne  duodecim  sunt  horae  diei?  Si  quis 
ambulaverit  in  die,  non  offendit,  quia  lucem  hujus  mundi 
videt "  (John  11:  19).  Concerning  the  hour  of  the  day  in 
which  Jesus  died,  Matthew  relates :  "  Et  circa  horam  nonam 
clamavit  Jesus  voce  magna  dicens :  Eli,  Eli,  lamma  sabacthani  !*' 
And  the  same  Evangelist  indicates  that  the  death  of  Jesus 

1  Thus  Val.  Weber,  Prof,  in  the  University  of  Wuerzburg :  "  In  my  opinion, 
the  question  as  to  the  day  on  which  the  Saviour  died  is  authentically  settled." 
Theol.  frakt.  Monats-Schrift   Passau,  Oct.  19 17,  p.  3. 
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followed  closely  upon  this :  "  Jesus  autem  iterum  damans  voce 
magna  emisit  spiritum."  Mark's  version  is  similar :  '*  Et  hora 
nona  exclamavit  Jesus  voce  magna  dicens :  Eloi,  Eloi,^  lamma 
sabacthani!"  (15:34)  ''Jesus  autem  emissa  voce  magna  ex- 
spiravit  "(15:37).  Only  a  short  time  elapsed  between  this  cry 
of  abandonment  and  death.  The  cry :  "*  Eli,  Eli,  "  ^  though 
a  fulfillment  of  Psalm  21,  evoked  the  jeers  of  the  mob ;  and  im- 
mediately afterward,  at  the  word  ''  Sitio  "  (John  19:  28),  one 
of  the  bystanders  offered  the  Divine  Victim  a  sponge  dipped 
in  vinegar.  "  Et  continuo  currens  unus  .  .  .  dabat  ei  bibere," 
(Mark.  15:36)  whilst  the  others  cried:  "  Sinite,  videamus  si 
veniat  Elias !  "  According  to  the  account  of  St.  John,  the 
sixth  word  was  then  spoken :  "  Cum  ergo  accepisset  Jesus 
acetum  dixit:  Consummatum  est."  (19:30)  The  seventh 
word :  "  Pater,  in  manus  tuas  commendo  spiritum  meum," 
(Luke.  23  :46)  which  was  spoken  in  a  loud  voice  (ibid,  et  Matt. 
27:  50;  Mark  15:  37)  immediately  followed  the  sixth  word; 
and  then  bowing  His  head,  He  died,  "  Et  inclinato  capita 
tradidit  spiritum  "  (John  19:  30). 

Hence  the  true  Lamb  of  God,  after  hanging  for  three  hours 
on  the  cross,  died  about  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day — about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  the  paschal  lamb  was  being 
slain  in  the  temple,  at  least  for  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

Taking  the  texts  of  the  Gospels  as  they  stand,  it  would  seem 
that  Mark  contradicts  John's  statement,  since  the  former  places 
the  crucifixion  at  the  third  hour,  whereas  John  gives  the  sixth 
hour  as  the  time  when  the  unjust  sentence  of  death  was  passed. 
"  Erat  autem  hora  tertia,  et  crucifixerunt  eum  ('fal  €Vravpa>crav 
avTov — Mark  15  :  25)  ;  while  in  John  we  read:  "  Erat  autem 
parasceve  Paschae,  hora  quasi  sexta  (^5  '"^^^'^'^  )  et  dicit  Judaeis: 
Ecce  rex  vester  "  (19:  14).  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  St.  Mark  wrote  for  the  Romans;  and,  according  to  Roman 

2  Mark  gives  the  text  in  Aramaic  dialect,  while  Matthew  cites  the  psalm  half 
in  Hebrew  and  half  in  Aramaic.     In  Hebrew  this  text  reads :  "  Eli,  Eli,  lama 

'asab'tani  ''4^?^??  HD?  '»'?«  ''^J<.  (The  words  of  the  Vulgate:  "  Respice  in 
me  ",  are  not  in  the  original  text  of  the  psalm.)  In  the  different  manuscripts 
there  are  various  readings  of  Matt.  27:46  and  Mark  15:34;  ^)^'»  ^^"  ^"^  '^^' 
for  ^Ai;  "kifiCL  for  Ar^d,  and  ^a(l)8avet  for  aa(3axOavei.  In  modern  Greek  and  Gothic, 
ei  is  pronounced  as  e  in  an  open  syllable,  e.  g.,  be,  me ;  this  pronunciation  dates 
back  to  the  first  century  in  which  the  Codices  were  written ;  hence  the  deviation. 
3"Eliam  rocat  iste."     Matt.  27:47;  Mark  15:35- 
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custom,  the  scourging  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  crucifixion. 
"  Among  the  Romans,  scourging  could  be  inflicted  as  a  Sep- 
arate punishment  for  certain  crimes  which  were  not  capital; 
but  in  the  case  of  crucifixion  it  formed  the  indispensable  pre- 
lude, an  integral  part  of  the  execution."  *  The  aorist  co-ravptoo-av 
of  the  original  text  indicates  the  beginning  of  an  action  (in- 
gressive  aorist)  and  may  be  translated:  "  they  began  the  cru- 
cifixion ",  of  which  the  scourging  was  the  first  part.  The 
narrative  of  the  Evangelist  also  bears  out  this  view :  "  Pilatus 
autem  volens  populo  satisfacere,  dimisit  illis  Barabbam,  et  tra- 
didit  Jesum  flagellis  caesum,  ut  crucifigeretur "  (Mark  15: 
15).  Only  in  this  place  does  Mark  mention  the  scourging  in 
connexion  with  the  crucifixion,  and  then  after  he  has  related 
the  completion  of  the  crucifixion  by  the  executioners,  he 
reverts  to  the  time  when  the  soldiers  began  their  bloody  work. 
(From  15:  16  to  15:24,  "  milites "  is  the  subject  of  every 
verse.)  If  we  place  the  scourging  about  the  third  hour 
(around  nine  o'clock)  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  death  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  hour 
(eleven  o'clock),  "quasi  sexta  "  (though  the  time  can  never 
be  determined  minutely),  it  is  possible  that  Christ  was  raised 
on  the  tree  of  the  cross  before  the  lapse  of  the  sixth  hour 
(twelve  o'clock)  when  the  heavy  darkness  began  which  lasted 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour  (Matt.  27  :  45  ;  Mark  15  :  33  ; 
Luke  23:  44). 

The  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  great  drama  of  Redemp- 
tion was  enacted  on  Golgotha,  was,  as  all  the  Evangelists  re- 
late, a  Friday.  Thus  Mark :  "  Erat  parasceve,  quod  est  ante 
sabbatum  "  (15:42).  And  Luke  in  speaking  of  the  burial 
says :  "  Et  dies  erat  parasceves,  et  sabbatum  illucescebat " 
(23  :54).  Similarly,  John :  "  Erat  autem  parasceve  Paschae  " 
(19:14),  and  in  19:31  he  says:  "  Judaei  ergo  (quoniam 
parasceve  erat)  ut  non  remanerent  in  cruce  corpora  sabbato 
(erat  enim  magnus  dies  ille  sabbati)  rogaverunt  Pilatum  ut 
frangerentur  eorum  crura  et  tollerentur."  Matthew  likewise 
gives  the  day  as  Friday  (27  :62). 

*  Grimm-Zahn,  Leben  Jesu,  VI,  557.  Hitzig  likewise:  "The  scourging  of 
the  condemned  preceded  crucifixion."  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-EncycL,  Stuttgart, 
1901,  IV,  col.  1730.    Cf.  also  Cicero,  In  Verrem,  V,  162  sqq. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  day  of  the  month,  we  must  under- 
stand the  Jewish  method  of  reckoning  time,  and  know  also 
their  regulations  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  Since 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  religious  year  began  with  the 
spring  month,  "Abib,"  which,  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  was 
called  "  Nisan."  ^  The  civil  year  began  much  later  (at  the 
autumnal  equinox)  with  the  month  "  Tischri."  The  new  year 
and  the  first  month  began  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
— provided  the  sky  was  clear — the  crescent  of  the  moon  was 
visible  for  the  first  time  in  the  western  sky.  When  the  time  of 
the  new  moon  nearest  to  the  beginning  of  spring  grew  nigh,  close 
attention  was  paid  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  crescent®  The 
person  within  the  confines  of  Jerusalem  who  saw  it  first,  had  to 
announce  it  to  the  Sanhedrim  as  soon  as  possible;  at  least  two 
trustworthy  men  were  obliged  to  testify :  "At  such  and  such  a 
time  we  saw  the  new  moon,"  in  order  that  this  might  be  placed 
upon  record.  The  other  months  also  began  in  the  same  way.*^ 
If  the  new  moon  were  announced  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  the 
month,  the  Council  declared  the  preceding  month  defective; 
but  if  on  the  thirtieth  day  the  moon  were  not  visible — since 
very  often  a  cloudy  sky  rendered  observation  impossible — 
thirty  days  were  allotted  to  the  current  month,  which  was  con- 
sidered complete,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  with  only 
twenty-nine  days.®  Like  most  nations  who  regulated  the 
months  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and  had  months  of  thirty, 
or  twenty-nine  days^ — and  hence  354  days  in  a  year — the 
Israelites  inserted  an  extra  month  every  three  years;  they 
counted  the  last  month,  "  Adar,"  ®  twice,  and  as  intercalary 

**  In  Exod.  12:1-2,  we  read:  "Dixit  quoque  Dominus  ad  Moysen  et  Aaron 
in  terra  Aegypti :  Mensis  isle,  vobis  principium  mensium :  primus  erit  in  men- 

sibus  anni."     Chodesh  ha-abib     ^    •  t  t    "^  v         means  harvest  month.     Nisan 

Ip  r      is  mentioned  in  Esther  3:7,  12;  II  Esdr.  2:  i  and  elsewhere;  the  word 

is  of  Chaldaic  origin  as  are  also  the  post-exilic  names  of  the  other  months. 

®  The  difference  between  the  actual  new  moon  and  the  new  light,  i.  e.,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  crescent,  is  said  by  the  astronomer  Wurm  (i 760-1833) 
to  whom  all  chronologists  appeal,  to  be  on  an  average  of  36  hours.  Archiv  fuer 
die  Theologie  u.  ihre  neueste  Literatur,  Tuebingen,  1817,  II,  279. 

■"^  Talmud:  B.  Rosch  ha-schanah  and  Kiddusch  ha-chodesch  of  Maimonides ; 
Schegg,  Todesjahr  des  Koenigs  Herodes,  Munich,  1882,  p.  22;  Schegg  in  Her- 
der's Kirchenlexicon,  I,  col.  39;  and  Kiel,  eod.  loc.  XII,  1915-16. 

8  Maimonides,  Schegg  and  Kiel,  loc.  cit. 

®  "  Mensis  duodecimus  qui  vocatur  Adar  "  (     V^  )•     Esther  3:7. 
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month  called  it ''  Ve  Adar  ''  i.  e.  Adar  II/"*  The  month  Nisan 
corresponds  to  the  second  half  of  March  and  the  first  half  of 
April.  Religious  feasts  began  (as  they  still  do  in  the  Church) 
on  the  preceding  evening;  ''  a  vespera  usque  ad  vesperam  cele- 
brabitis  sabbata  vestra  "  (Lev.  23:32).  The  feast  day  ended 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  new  day  began  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  star,  i.  e.,  when  the  sun  is  14°  below  the 
horizon. 

The  Easter,  or  Paschal,  feast,  called  also  the  feast  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  was  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law :  "  Mense 
primo,  quarta  decima  die  mensis  ad  vesperam  Phase  ^^  Domini 
est.  Et  quinta  decima  mensis  hujus  solemnitas  azymorum 
Domini  est.  Septem  diebus  azyma  comedetis.  Dies  primus 
erit  vobis  celeberrimus  sanctusque;  omne  opus  servile  non 
facietis  in  eo;  sed  offeretis  sacrificium  in  igne  Domino  septem 
diebus ;  dies  autem  septimus  erit  celebrior  et  sanctior,  nullumque 
servile  opus  facietis  in  eo  "  (Lev.  23  :5-8;  Num.  28:16  ff). 

The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  selected  (as  was  done  in  Egypt) 
on  the  loth  Nisan,  was  slaughtered  near  sundown  of  the  14th, 
roasted  on  a  spit,  and  during  the  following  night  (i.  e.  after  the 
15th  Nisan  had  begun),  was  eaten  with  unleavened  bread  and 
wild  lettuce  (cum  lactucis  agrestibus;  Exod.  12  :3-8;  Deut.  16: 
16).  Toward  evening  of  the  13th  Nisan,  all  the  fragments  of 
leavened  bread  which  remained  in  the  house  were  sought  out 
with  lights  and  burned  in  the  fire  early  the  next  morning.  In 
the  forenoon  the  unleavened  bread  was  prepared.  This  un- 
leavened mixture  was  shown  to  every  one  before  eating  the 
midday  or  the  evening  meal,  as  a  reminder  that  no  leavened 
bread  was  to  be  eaten  even  should  a  portion  have  been  fraud- 
ulently concealed  when  the  fragments  had  been  burned.  The 
14th  Nisan  was  the  first  day  of  the  unleavened  bread,  "  dies 
primus  azymorum  "  ^^  (Mark  14:  12;  Matt.  26:  17).    The  blast 

10  Kiel,  Herder's  Kirchenl.  XII,  col.  1917;  Jos.  Bach,  Monatsiag  u.  lahr  des 
Todes  Christi,  St.  Louis,  19 12,  37. 

11  Phase,  from  Hebr.  pesach  npS  means  passover,  passage,  transitus;  in 
Aramaic  pascha  ^j^PP  whence  the  Greek  and  Latin  forms  T^aaxa,  pascha. 
The  verb  "  to  pass  over ",  is  pasach  ''P? .  The  Lord  passed  over  Israel 
when  He  slew  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians.  For  matter  on  the  feast,  cf. 
Schuster-Holzammer-Selbst,  Handbuch  der  bibl.  Geschichte,  St.  Louis,  1910,  p. 
502  sqq. 

i^Welte  in  Herder's  Kirchenl.  XII,  1905-6;  Schegg,  ibid.,  I,  39-40;  Schegg, 
Todes jahr  Jesu  Christi,  Munich,  1882,  49. 
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of  a  trumpet  sounding  from  the  temple  announced  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Passover;  all  servile  work  was  suspended,  lights 
burned  in  the  supper  chambers,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the 
meal,  i.  e.  for  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb ;  the  15th  Nisan  had 
begun.  On  the  morrow  the  principal  feast  of  the  religious  year 
would  be  celebrated. 

On  the  1 6th  Nisan — provided  it  were  not  a  Sabbath — ^the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest  were  offered :  a  sheaf  of  barley,  the 
first  to  ripen.  Hence  the  feast  was  called  "  Omer "  (from 
*^P^  ,  a  sheaf).  As  soon  as  the  sun  had  set  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  the  representatives  of  the  Sanhedrim  went  to  the  fields, 
cut  the  grain  for  the  sacrifice  and  brought  it  home.^^  The 
sabbatical  repose  forbad  the  cutting  and  handling  of  the  grain ; 
hence  when  the  i6th  fell  on  a  Sabbath,  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstling  and  the  sheaf  was  postponed  to  the  1 7th  Nisan.  But 
in  such  a  case  the  first  day  of  the  Pasch  was  still  kept  on  the 
1 6th;  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  Council  ar- 
ranged the  calendar  of  feasts  so  that  if  the  full  moon  of  spring 
was  on  a  Thursday,  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  was  on  a 
Sabbath,  in  order  to  avoid  having  two  successive  days  obliging 
strict  repose.  After  an  investigation  of  all  the  material  offered 
by  Jewish  scholars  on  the  system  of  feasts,  Schneid  con- 
cludes that  at  the  time  of  Christ's  death,  the  Sanhedrim,  by  a 
mandate  at  the  beginning  of  Nisan,  had  postponed  the  Pas- 
sover to  the  following  Saturday,  although,  according  to  the 
moon,  it  should  have  been  on  a  Friday;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  Friday  evening.^* 
According  to  Schegg,^^  the  Passover  in  the  present  calendar 
of  the  Jews  never  falls  on  a  (Monday,  Wednesday  or)  Friday 
owing  to  the  rabbinical  law  of  the  so-called  "  Bado  "  (  ^?V  )  of 

18  Kiel,  Herder's  KirchenL  XII,  1905-6. 

1*  Schneid,  Der  Monatstag  des  Abendmahles  u.  Todes  unsers  Herrn  J.  C, 
Regensburg  (New  York),  1905,  83.  Such  procedure  cannot  be  justified,  since 
nowhere  in  the  law  is  such  an  exception  made ;  still  it  can  be  understood  to 
some  extent  when  the  stringent  regulations  concerning  the  Sabbath  rest  are 
considered  together  with  the  additions  made  thereto  by  the  Pharisees.  "  You 
shall  kindle  no  fire  in  any  of  your  habitations  on  the  Sabbath  day"  (Exod. 
35:3).  Food  had  to  be  prepared  and  lamps  lighted  the  evening  before,  and 
any  Jew  on  a  journey,  who  feared  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  gave  his 
purse  to  a  Gentile  to  carry  for  him.     Talmud,  Schabbat  24,  i. 

16  Herder's  KirchenL  I,  35. 
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which  the  greatest  of  Jewish  scholars,  Maimonides,  (1142 
-1204)  makes  mention  (Talmud,  Kiddusch  ha-chodesch)/® 

It  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  Synoptics  that  the  Saviour 
ate  the  pasch  at  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  i.  e.  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  before  the  15th  Nisan,  while  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  ate  of  it  on  the  following  evening — Friday  the 
15th —  as  St.  John  expressly  states  (18:28).  It  was  on  the 
14th  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  the  unleavened  bread,  that  Christ 
sent  Peter  and  John  from  Bethania  into  the  city  to  prepare 
the  paschal  meal  as  ordained  by  law.  "  Prima  autem  die 
azymorum  .  .  .  paraverunt  Pascha "  (Matt.  26:17-19). 
Mark  says :  "  Et  primo  die  azymorum,  quando  Pascha 
immolabant  (on  ro  vdaxa  e6vov=  slaughtered  according  to  cus- 
tom; was  wont  to  be  slain)  .  .  .  mittit  duos  ex  discipulis  suis 
.  .  .  et  paraverunt  Pascha"  (14:  12-16).  Luke  shows  still 
more  clearly  that  Christ  partook  of  the  paschal  meal  on  the 
day  prescribed :  "  Venit  dies  azymorum  "  in  qua  necesse  erat 
occidi  pascha  (^v  ri  iSei  Oveadai  t6  Trda-xci) ,  Et  misit  Petrum  et 
Joannem  dicens :  Euntes  parate  nobis  Pascha"  (22:7-8). 
And  when  it  was  evening  (Matt.  26:  20;  Mark  14:  17)  and  the 
hour  had  come  ("cum  facta  esset  hora",  ^ipa  =  the  right 
time),  the  Lord  went  with  the  twelve  and  ate  the  legal  paschal 
meal,  which  was  for  Him  the  Last  Supper,  washed  the  feet  of 
His  disciples,  foretold  the  betrayal  by  Judas,  instituted  the 
adorable  Sacrament  by  which  the  typical  pasch  of  the  law  was 
fulfilled,  and  delivered  His  touching  farewell  discourse  (Matt. 
26:20-30;  Mark  14:  17-26;  Luke  22:  14-38;  John  13:  1-17, 
26).  The  night  is  far  advanced,  the  15th  Nisan,  the  day  of 
His  death,  has,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  begun. 

St.  John's  Gospel  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
official  Jewish  world  would  not  eat  of  the  paschal  lamb  until 
the  following  evening,  the  15th  before  the  i6th  Nisan.     Thus 

^®  See  an  article  by  F.  Brown,  S.J.,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology, 
April,  1920. —  (Editor's  note.) 

1'^  To  translate  *' fjldev'  by  "it  was  nigh;  before  the  door"  (^fyyvq  57V,  ettI 
^vpaig^v)  as  does  St.  John  Chrys.  (Homil.  82  in  Matt.,  Migne,  Patr.  graec 
58,  729)  is  not  to  the  point,  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  hermeneutics, 
and  does  not  settle  the  difficulty;  Matt.  26:17,  and  Mark  14:12  would  still 
remain  unexplained.  Likewise,  Jos.  Bach  {Monatsiag  u.  Jahr  des  Todes  Christi 
Freiburg-St.  Louis,  1912,  18-27)  fails  in  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Synoptics 
agree  with  John.  We  must  certainly  hold  that  St.  John  supplements  but  does 
not  contradict  the  Synoptics, 
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in  i8:  28:  "  Adducunt  Jesum  a  Caipha  in  praetorium.  Erat 
autem  mane;  et  ipsi  (i.  e.,  Summi  Sacerdotes,  Pharisaei,  Scri- 
bae)  non  introierunt  in  praetorium,  ut  non  contaminarentur 
sed  ut  manducarent  Pascha  (tva  /m^  /xtav^wo-tv  dAA*  Iva  <^aya>o-t  to 
irda-xa).  There  Ls  absolutely  no  ground  for  asserting,  as  does 
Schegg,^^  that  ''<^a-yelv  TO  Trao-xa'',  "  manducare ",  "  edere 
Pascha  ",  is  here  to  be  taken  in  a  different  sense  from  Luke 
22:  12;  Mark  14:  12;  and  Matt.  26:  17;  and  that  here  it 
means  a  sort  of  midday  or  sacrificial  meal.  The  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  were  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb  on  Friday  eve- 
ning; the  text  bears  no  other  interpretation. 

Since  one  could,  by  bathing  and  legal  washings  toward  eve- 
ning, be  purified  from  the  ordinary  legal  uncleanness,  it  is 
possible  that  the  brave  deicides  dreaded  this  detailed  cere- 
mony, or  that  they  feared  contracting  a  greater  uncleanness 
where  so  many  heathen  servants  were  passing  in  and  out.^^ 

Further  (19:24),  John  says:  '*  Erat  autem  parasceve  Pas- 
chae  hora  quasi  sexta  et  dicit  Judaeis:  Ecce  rex  vester." 
Certainly  John  would  not  have  thus  distinguished  the  day  of 
preparation  from  the  feast,  if  the  Sanhedrim  had  actually  cele- 
brated it  on  the  15  th  Nisan.  Finally  he  says  (19:31): 
"  Judaei  ergo  (quoniam  parasceve  erat)  ut  non  remanerent  in 
cruce  corpora  sabbato  (erat  enim  magnus  dies  ille  sabbati) 
rogaverunt  Pilatum  ut  frangerentur  eorum  crura  et  tolleren- 
tur."  Why  is  that  Sabbath  so  great  if  not  because — in  conse- 
quence of  the  ordinance  of  the  Sanhedrim — the  Easter  cele- 
bration took  place  that  day  ?  According  to  the  position  of  the 
moon,  however,  it  should  have  been  celebrated  on  Friday. 
Hence  in  agreement  with  these  three  texts  of  John  (18:  28; 
19:  24;  and  19:  31)  the  first  verse  of  chapter  13  :  "Ante  diem 
festum  Paschae  ",  could  be  paraphrased  thus  :  Before  the  day 
on  which  the  Jews  kept  the  principal  feast  of  the  Passover 
solemnity.     If  we  had  only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the  antici- 

^8  L.  c.  I,  37. — Jacob  Schaefer  justly  remarks:  "We  can  not  imagine  the 
expression  of  John,  "  to  eat  the  pasch ",  to  mean  anything  else  than  "  to  eat 
the  paschal  lamb".  Handbuch  der  bibl.  Geschichte,  Freiburg-St.  Louis,  1910, 
446-7. 

1®  Anyone  who  could  not  celebrate  the  Pasch  on  the  appointed  day — either 
because  of  uncleanness  or  of  a  long  journey — had  to  celebrate  it  in  the  second 
month  "Ijar"  (on  the  14-15),  as  is  clear  from  Numbers  9:  10  sq.  During  the 
reign  of  King  Ezechias  the  Passover  was  postponed  for  the  whole  nation  to 
the  second  month  owing  to  the  lack  of  "sacerdotes  sanctificati".     II  Paral.  30 :  i. 
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pation  theory  could  not  be  doubted.     And  since  the  Synoptics 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Lord  ate  the  pasch  "  on  the  first 
day  of  the  unleavened  bread  "  on  which,  according  to  custom 
and  law,  it  was  necessary  that  the  paschal  lamb  should  be 
killed,  the  official  postponement  remains  as  the  only  explana- 
tion.    John,  who  undoubtedly  was  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
counts of  the  other  three  Evangelists,  wrote  his  Gospel  as  a 
supplement  to  theirs.     Had  he  wished  to  correct  them,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  this  fact,  he  could  certainly  have  done  so  by 
reason  of  his  authority  as  an  Apostle  and  an  eye-witness.^*^ 
His  contemporaries  for  whom  he  wrote,  were,  we  may  well 
believe,  aware  of  the  reasons  why  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  in 
that  instance  begin  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  Thursday 
evening,  but  on  Friday  evening  instead.     On  Friday,  the  15th 
Nisan,  there  is  to  be  found  no  trace  of  sabbatical  repose  or 
festivity,  either  in  the  Synoptics  or  in  John ;  still  the  law  reads : 
"Dies  primus  erit  vobis  celeberrimus  sanctusque;  omne  opus 
servile  non  facietis  in  ea  "  (Lev.  23:7).     It  rather  bears  every 
evidence  of  being  a  court  day — a  day  of  work  and  prepara- 
tion.^^    How  could  the  guardians  of  the  holy  law  dare  intro- 
duce at  court  on  the  first  day  of  the  Passover  a  process  which 
demanded  the  active  cooperation  of  so  many — indeed  of  the 
whole  nation?     Furthermore,  the  shops  are  open  until  late 
Thursday  night,  even  until  Friday  evening;  for  some  of  the 
disciples  believed  that  the  Lord  had  sent  Judas  into  the  city  to 
make  a  purchase,  and  it  was  night  when  Judas  went  forth 
(John    13:29-30).      Joseph   of  Arimathea  bought  linen   on 
Friday  (Mark  15  :  46),  and  the  pious  women  and  Nicodemus 
would  scarcely  have  had  on  hand  such  a  quantity  of  spices  and 
ointment,  "quasi  libras  centum''   (John  19:39).     Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath  these  followers  of  Jesus  busy  them- 
selves in  caring  for  the  treasure  they  have  laid  in  the  grave. 
Wherefore  the  Evangelists  says  expressly  :  "  Et  sabbato  quidem 
siluerunt  secundum  mandatum "    (Luke  23:56).      The  em- 
balming of  the  sacred  corpse  which  they  had  planned,  they 
would  then  carry  out  on  Sunday.     Again,  many  people  are 
returning  from  the  fields  on  Friday,  as  Simon  of  Cyrene,  who 

20  Schaefer,  1.  c,  446. 

21  Cf.  Bach,  1.  c,  8  sqq. ;  Schneid,  1.  c. 
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was  evidently  a  Jew,  though  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Rufus, 
have  Greek  and  Roman  names.  (They  may  have  received 
these  later  upon  becoming  Christians.)  The  original  text  of 
Mark  15:21  and  of  Luke  23:26,  has:  "  e^^^o^uevov  air  apyoO." 
The  Vulgate  is  not  so  clear  on  this  point,  but  it  by  no  means 
excludes  the  idea  that  Simon  was  returning  from  his  work  in 
the  fields  when  it  translates  "  venientem  de  villa".  "  Villa" 
may  stand  for  "  urbana  ",  a  manor,  as  well  as  for  "  rustica," 
farm  buildings,  farm  house.  *'  De  villa  venire  "  is  equivalent 
to  "  fure  venire  "  as  in  Plinius  Minor,  Epist.  7,  25,  4. 

Finally,  who  could  have  conducted  the  religious  ceremonies 
on  Friday?  The  priests  and  high  priests  spent  the  whole  fore- 
noon in  the  court,  or  in  dragging  the  Saviour  from  one  tribunal 
to  another,  in  stirring  up  king,  governor  and  people  against 
the  innocent  Victim,  and  were  present  even  on  Golgotha  to 
taunt  the  Crucified  and  add  to  His  torments.  And  who  could 
have  been  present  at  the  festive  sacrifices,  since  all  the  people 
swarmed  the  courts? 

There  is  still  room  to  doubt  whether  the  official  postpone- 
ment of  the  time  for  eating  the  paschal  lamb  extended  to  all 
the  people,  or  whether  only  the  services  in  the  temple  were 
held  a  day  later.  It  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  more  con- 
venient to  set  aside  two  afternoons  for  the  killing  and  offering 
of  the  lambs;  for  in  such  a  concourse  of  strangers — who,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  numbered  as  high  as  2,700,000 — it  is  not 
likely  that  this  work  could  have  been  completed  in  a  single  day. 
We  shall  scarcely  err  by  assuming  that  the  Saviour  and  His 
disciples  were  not  the  only  persons  who  ate  the  pasch  according 
to  the  law  on  Thursday  evening,  the  14th  Nisan.^^  Be  that 
as  it  may,  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  Christ  died  on  Friday,  the  15th  Nisan. 

II. 
We  have  seen  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper  that  Christ  died 
on  Friday,  the  15th  Nisan.  We  may  now  ask:  With  what  day 
of  the  month  of  the  Christian  calendar  does  the  15th  Nisan 
correspond  ?  ^*  The  solution  of  this  question  is  possible  only 
by  determining  the  year  in  which  Christ  died. 

22  Schuster-Holzammer-Schaefer,  p.  448. 

2^  Our  present  era,  as  is  well  known,  originated  with  the  Abbot  Dionysius 
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The  year  of  Christ's  birth,  which  our  era  assumes  to  be  the 
year  752  of  the  building  of  Rome  (U.  C),  is  rather  to  be 
placed  in  the  year  748  U.  C,  i.  e.  the  year  6  before  our  era. 
Herod  I,  who  decreed  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  of  Bethle- 
hem, died  toward  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April, 
750  U.  C.  (4  B.  C).  This  is  clear  from  Flavins  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  I.  33,  8  par.  665 ;  Antiq.  XVII.  6,  4  par.  195)  and 
is  now  generally  accepted  by  chronologists  as  beyond  doubt.^* 
The  Divine  Child  was  then  one  or  two  years  old,^®  If  we  care- 
fully consider  and  compare  all  the  texts  of  Luke  and  Matthew 
regarding  the  time  between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  death 
of  Herod,  we  will  see  that  no  less  than  15  months  elapsed  be- 
tween the  two  events.  On  the  other  hand  the  account  con- 
tained in  Luke  3:1,  and  3  :  23,  prevent  us  from  notably  in- 
creasing the  number  of  months.^*     At  the  time  of  the  appear- 

Exiguus  (ca.  540)  and  became  generally  accepted  in  western  Europe  in  the 
VIII  century  especially  through  the  endeavors  of  the  holy  doctor,  Ven.  Bede 
(732).  In  the  "Liber  de  Paschate "  (compiled  525)  Dionysius  corrected  and 
continued  the  Easter  tables  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  substituted  a  uni- 
form Christian  era  and  feast  calendar  for  the  Diocletian  era  in  use  up  to  this 
time.  He  took  the  year  752  Urbis  Conditae  as  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  (cf. 
Roman  Martyrology  for  25  Dec).  The  year  752  is  the  year  2  before  our  era; 
the  year  753  U.  C. — one  year  before  the  Christian  era — is  the  year  o,  and  was 
thus  designated  to  obviate  confusion  with  the  following  year.  Jan.  i,  of  754 
U.  C.  is  assumed  as  Jan.  i  of  the  year  i  of  our  era.  This  year  i  was  consid- 
ered by  Ven.  Bede,  and  in  times  following,  to  be  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  (cf. 
ante,  post,  Christum  natum).  Cf.  Riess,  S.J.,  Geburtsjahr  Christi,  Freiburg 
(St.  Louis),  1880,  p.  113  ff;  Schaefer,  Handbuch  der  bibl.  Geschichte,  Frei- 
burg, 1910,  106-7;  Kiel,  in  Herder's  Kirchenlex.,  1838-9.  Schegg's  pamphlet. 
Das  Todesjahr  des  Koenigs  Herodes  u.  das  Todesjahr  Chr.,  Munich,  1882,  was 
directed  against  Riess'  attempts  to  prove  that  the  era  Dionysiana  was  correct. 
Riess  answered  in  the  following  year. 

2*  Schuerer,  Geschichte  des  juedischen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  J.  Chr.,  1901/9,  I, 
415;  Sloet,  De  tij'd  van  Christus'  geboorte,  Bussum,  Holland,  1919,  p.  66  sqq. ; 
Schegg,  1.  c,  1-28;  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll,  Suppl.  II  to  Real  EncycL,  Stuttgart, 
1913,  145. 

25  The  expression  Traidiov  in  Matt.  2 :  20  argues  as  much.  According  to  the 
explanation  of  the  noted  grammarian,  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria  (ca.  257-180), 
in  his  compilation  Ae^elg,  the  word  ttqi^iov  denotes  the  child  for  the  time  it  is 
suckled  by  the  mother ;  Ppecpod  is  the  unborn  and  new-born  child ;  Traidinv  the 
suckling  child  which  cannot  as  yet  walk ;  ■nraidnpiov,  a  child  which  is  able  to 
walk  and  talk.  Close  scrutiny  proves  that  Luke  and  the  translators  of  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  are  very  exact  in  the  choice  of  words  for  our  concept  of  "  child  " 
and  that  they  carefully  distinguish  between  /3p£0oc,  T^aidiov,  TroZf,  rixvnv,  vide. 
The  Greek  translation  made  and  popularized  during  the  lives  of  the  Apostles, 
enjoyed  the  same  authority  as  the  original  Aramaic  text ;  in  fact,  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  entirely  superseded  it,  so  that  the  original  was  com- 
pletely lost.  Owing  to  its  grammatical  perfection  it  has  the  same  value  as  the 
original ;  at  least  so  think  linguists  like   Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 

26  Thus  Sloet,  1.  c,  after  a  careful  investigation,  concludes  with  the  words : 
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ance  of  the  Precursor,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  public  life 
of  Jesus,  Pontius  Pilate  was  governor  of  Judea  (Luke  3:1). 
According  to  Josephus  this  Roman  governed  Judea  10  years,^^ 
and  toward  the  end  of  36  or  in  the  beginning  of  37,  was  sent 
to  Rome  by  Vitellius,  Praetor  of  Syria,  to  answer  before  the 
emperor  concerning  charges  made  against  him  by  the  Samari- 
tans. When  Pilate  arrived  in  Rome  he  found  that  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius  (14-37)  had  died  on  the  1 6th  of  March.  The 
news  of  the  death  reached  Jerusalem  when  Vitellius  came  for 
the  Easter  celebration,  perhaps  to  attend  to  matters  of  govern- 
ment, since  no  new  procurator  had  as  yet  been  appointed.^^ 
Pilate,  therefore,  did  not  take  office  before  26,  nor  after  27.^^ 
Hence  neither  John  the  Baptist  nor  the  Saviour  began  their 
public  career  before  26.  Since  the  Saviour  was  born  5-6 
years  before  our  era,  and  was  about  30  years  old  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  public  life  (  wo-a  eVwv  TpiaKovTa  Luke  3:23),  the 
beginning  of  the  Precursor's  preaching  is  to  be  put  as  early 
as  the  chronological  reference  of  Luke  3 :  i  will  possibly 
warrant.  And  in  that  place  the  time  is  given  as  the  fifteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Reckoning  from  the  time  when 
Tiberius  began  to  rule  alone,  this  year  would  be  the  time  from 
the  loth  of  August  28  to  the  18  August  29.  (The  Emperor 
Octavianus  Augustus  died  Aug.  19,  A.  D.  14.)  Christ  would 
then  have  been  more  than  33  years  old  when  John  began  to 
preach.  Would  this  agree  with  Luke  3  :  23?  In  such  a  case 
the  Evangelist  would  more  probably  have  written  ">s€t  iTo>y 
TpuiKovTa  Koi  nevTe  since  thirty-five  is  a  round  number.     Many, 

"We  are  thus  induced  ...  to  accept  for  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  the  time 
approximating  the  18  to  15  months  before  the  death  of  King  Herod,  i.  e.,  the 
time  from  the  three  last  months  of  748  U.  C.  All  references  as  to  date  and 
all  details  fit  in  with  this  time,  and  with  no  other  period  is  this  the  case  "  (p. 
30).  "According  to  the  historical  connexion  of  events,  the  birth  of  Christ 
must  then  be  placed  toward  the  end  of  November  of  the  year  748  U.  C. 
Slightly  earlier  (in  October  or  November)  is  possible ;  notably  later  is  histor- 
ically improbable"  (p.  73). 

27  Kai  nilaroc  6eKa  ireai  Siarpiipai  errl  ^lovSaiac  elg  'Tcojuriv  rjiveiyETo.  Antiq. 
XVIII,  4,  2  §80.  The  expression  J/Tre^yero  he  hastened,  or  was  forced  to 
hasten,  precludes  the  idea  that  Pilate  voluntarily  deferred  or  could  defer  the 
journey. 

28  The  news  of  the  Emperor's  death  could  and  must  have  reached  his  friends 
and  the  praetor  of  Syria  in  three  weeks  thereafter;  the  feast  mentioned  by 
Josephus  (122)  is  evidently  the  Passover  of  the  year  37,  and  is  the  same  as  is 
mentioned  in  90,  as  also  the  visit  of  Vitellius  related  in  both  places  is  identical. 

29  Eusebius  places  the  accession  of  Pilate  in  the  year  26-27  A.  D.  (Chron.  ad 
a.  2042). 
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following  the  authority  of  Tertullian/®  count  the  years  of 
Tiberius's  reign  from  the  time  he  became  "  CoUega  imperii," 
in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  began  to  govern  the 
provinces  together  with  Augustus,  i.  e.  after  his  triumph  over 
the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  16  January  12.  His  fifteenth 
year  would  then  extend  from  January  of  the  year  26  to  Janu- 
ary of  the  year  27.  Roman  historians,  for  instance  Tacitus, 
Suetonius  and  Velleius  Paterculus,^^  fully  attest  to  the  co-rule 
of  Tiberius.  If  Flavius  Josephus  counts  the  years  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus  from  the  death  of  Caesar  (although,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Eusebius,  who  quotes  him,  no  other  historian  gives 
the  date  thus),  the  privilege  must  be  conceded  to  the  Evan- 
gelist of  reckoning  the  reign  of  Tiberius  from  the  year  12. 
And  the  text  of  3  :  23,  forces  us  to  hold  that  Luke  has  done  so. 
Besides,  the  co-rule  was  not  of  world-wide  importance;  at 
least  it  did  not  appear  of  sufficient  importance  to  Luke  who 
carefully  investigated  facts  ^^  before  he  wrote,  to  base  his 
chronology  upon  it. 

The  majority  of  exegetists  hold  that  the  public  life  of  Christ 
occupied  about  forty  months.  A  few  would  limit  his  public 
activities  to  one  year.^*  Hence,  in  determining  the  year  of  his 
death,  no  year  earlier  than  28  nor  later  than  33  need  be  con- 
isidered.     The  chronology  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  whose  con- 

30  Adv.  Marc,  i,  15:  "Anno  XII  Tiberii  Caesaris  revelatus "  (at  the  bap- 
tism in  the  Jordan).  According  to  the  testimony  of  Oehler,  all  the  manu- 
scripts have  the  same  number  XII  in  this  place,  so  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  apprehension  that  this  may  be  the  mistake  of  a  copyist. 

31  Tacitus  simply  calls  him  "  Collega  imperii"  (Annal.  I,  3).  Suetonius  de- 
scribes the  duties  of  this  Collega  imperii :  He  is  to  govern  the  provinces  con- 
jointly with  Augustus  (Tib.  21).  Velleius  Paterculus,  a  contemporary  and  a 
legate  of  Tiberius,  who  took  part  in  the  triumph,  writes  in  the  year  30 :  "  Cum 
Senatus  populusque  Romanus  postulante  patre  ejus,  ut  aequum  ei  jus  in  omnibus 
provinciis  exercitibusque  esset,  quam  erat  ipsi,  decreto  complexus  esset  (etenim 
absurdum  erat  non  esse  sub  illo,  quae  ab  illo  vindicabatur  .  .  .)  in  urbem  re- 
versus  .  .  .  triumphum  egit "  (Hist.  Rom.  2,  121).  The  date  of  the  triumph 
(Jan.  16,  A.  D.  12)  is  found  in  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latinarum,  I,  p. 
181 ;  Eckel,  Doctrina  Nummorum  Veterum,  6,  186.  The  decree  of  the  Senate 
was  passed  in  the  year  11  (before  the  triumph),  probably  together  with  the 
permission  to  celebrate  the  triumph,  so  that  Tiberius  could  be  at  once  estab- 
lished as  "  Collega  imperii ".  In  view  of  the  testimony  of  these  three  trust- 
worthy historians  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  can  assert  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  fact  of  Tiberius'  co-rule. 

82  'E(Jof£  KCLfioiy  irapTjKokov&rjKdrL  avo)-&ev  iraaiv  aKpi^cb^.      i,  3. 

33  E.  g.  van  Bebber,  Zur  Chronologic  des  Lehens  Jesu,  Muenster,  1898 ; 
Belser,  Bihl.  Zeitschrift,  Freiburg,  I,  55-63,  160-174;  ibid.,  Evang.  des  hi.  Joh.^ 
1905 ;  Abriss  des  Lebens  Jesu  von  der  Taufe  bis  zum  Tode,  1916. 
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version  occurred  before  33,  argues  against  an  earlier  date/* 
Astronoiny,  then,  must  aid  us  in  our  endeavor  to  determine 
which  of  the  years  between  28  and  33  is  the  year  of  Christ's 
death. 

The  moon,  which  seems  to  be  the  very  type  of  inconstancy, 
is,  however,  such  a  trustworthy  witness  that  God  Himself 
compares  the  throne  of  David  to  it  and  points  to  it  as  "  testis 
in  coelo  fidelis  '' }^  And  the  moon  will  indeed  prove  a  faith- 
ful witness  in  the  heavens  in  assisting  us  to  find  the  year  and 
the  day  of  the  month  of  Christ's  death.  For  just  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  sun  and  stars,  eclipses  and  phases  of  the  moon  can 
be  forecast  even  centuries  in  advance,  so  the  exact  date  of  all 
phenomena  of  the  moon  in  times  past  can  be  known  definitely. 
After  the  appearance  in  1687  of  Newton's  chief  work,  "  Prin- 
cipia  mathematica  philosophiae  naturalis,"  in  which  he  ex- 
pounded the  laws  of  gravity  ^®  and  thereby  explained  the 
variability  of  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians, as  Euler  (1783),  Clairaut  (1765),  and  d'Alembert 
( 1 783 ) ,  devoted  themselves  to  correcting  selenography.  They 
prepared  tables  of  moon  phases,  which  in  1755  conformed  with 
the  actual  occurrence  of  a  phase  almost  to  the  minute  and  which 
have  since  been  perfected.  Equally  eminent  astronomers, 
whose  names  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  science,  like 
Wurm  (1833),  Olufsen  (1855),  Hansen  (1874),  and  Oppolzer 
(1886),^^  have  brought  the  tables  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the   Christian   era   and  some,   even   further.      According   to 

3*  Val.  Weber:  "His  conversion  must  have  taken  place  before  33."  Theolo- 
gisch-prakt.  Monatsschrift,  Passau,  1917,  Oct.-Nov.,  p.  2.  Ad.  Harnack  gives 
the  year  30  as  the  time  of  Paul's  conversion,  Mission  u.  Ausbreitung  des 
Christenthums  in  den  ersten  drei  J ahrhunderten,  Leipzig,  1915,  I,  55.  Harnack 
gives  the  direct  argument  in  his  Chronologie,  I,  233,  and  in  the  Sitzungs- 
berichten  der  Berliner  Akadamie,  1912,  p.  673  sq. 

35  Psalm  88;  38.  "  Et  thronus  ejus  .  .  .  sicut  luna  perfecta  (constituta)  in 
aeternum;  et  testis  in  coelo  fidelis." 

3®  "  Every  planet  is  attracted  by  the  sun  with  a  force  which  is  proportional 
to  the  product  of  their  masses  and  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  their 
distance  apart." 

3 '7  The  astronomers  here  named  all  receive  honorable  mention  in  Krisch's 
Astronomisches  Lexikon,  Vienna  and  Leipzig  (no  year  given).  Of  the  many 
tables  made  by  the  prominent  astronomers  of  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  the 
best  is  that  by  Hansen, — born  in  Schleswig,  he  was  later  director  of  the  Gotha 
observatory  and  spent  20  years  preparing  the  tables  which  were  published  in 
1857  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government,  under  the  title  "  Tables  de  la 
lune,  construites  d'aprh  le  principe  N eivtonien  de  la  gravitation  universelle  ". 
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Wurm's  table  in  Ben  gel's  Archiv  fur  Theologie^  II,  2 
(Tiibingin  1817)  the  15th  Nisan  of  the  years  28  to  33  fell  on 
the  following  dates: 

In  the  year  28,  on  Tuesday,  30  March. 

29,  "  Monday,  18  April. 

30,  "  Friday,  7  April. 

31,  "  Tuesday,  27  March. 

32,  "  Monday,   14  April. 

33,  "  Saturday,  4  April.^® 

Whence  it  can  be  seen  that  only  in  the  year  30,  i.  e.,  783  U.  C, 
was  the  15th  Nisan  on  Friday.  Our  Divine  Saviour  there- 
fore died  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  7 
April  of  the  year  30. 

This  date  coincides  with  the  references  to  time  contained  in 
the  Gospels  (especially  with  Luke  3:23)  and  with  the  results 
obtained  from  scientific  historical  investigation:  the  year  of 
Herod's  death,  the  time  of  Pilate's  rule  as  well  as  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  life  of  St.  Paul ;  and  is  now  generally  accepted  by 
the  most  distinguished  exegetists  and  chronologists.^® 

There  are  perhaps  many  of  our  reverend  readers  to  whom  all 
these  facts  are  well  known.  If  any  apology  is  needed  for  again 
presenting  them  we  feel  confident  that  a  sufficient  one  will  be 
found  in  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  this  question.  For, 
if  the  calendar  is  to  be  simplified  and  the  date  of  Easter  fixed 
(and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will),  it  is  to  our 
interests  to  hope  that  Church  and  State  can  agree  to  fix  Easter 
on  its  historical  date  (9  April)  or  on  the  nearest  Sunday 
(6-12  April)   in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  in  a 

3  8  In  the  year  30  the  astronomical  new  moon  fell  on  Wednesday,  22  March, 
8 :  24  p.  m.  The  new  light  was  observed  Friday  morning.  This  Friday  was 
counted  as  the  i  Nisan;  Thursday  evening  14  Nisan,  11:30  p.  m.,  was  the 
full  moon  of  spring,  and  on  Friday  15  Nisan,  Christ  died.  Besides  Wurm 
who  gives  these  figures  for  the  year  30,  the  same  are  also  given  by  Achelis, 
Handmann,  S.J.,  Hansen,  Hontheim,  Olufsen,  Richter,  and  Westberg. 

3®  Bach,  p.  3  and  4,  gives  a  list  of  those  who  have  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  various  years.  The  7  April  of  the  year  30  is  championed  by 
Achelis,  van  Bebber,  Belser,  Caspari,  Chavaunes,  Grimm,  Handmann,  S.J., 
Hontheim,  Pfaettisch,  Jacob  Schaefer,  Schegg,  Schuerer,  Val.  Weber,  Zahn. 
In  Bach's  list  the  number  of  those  in  favor  of  the  year  30  is  greater  than  all 
the  others  together.  (Bach  himself  holds  fast  to  the  year  33.)  Among  Prot- 
estants the  majority  of  authors  declare  for  30  (or  29),  of  whom  Harnack  may 
be  mentioned. 
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recent  number  of  this  Review.**  Moreover,  since  we  celebrate 
the  centenaries  of  great  men,  should  we  not  with  much  more 
reason  keep  the  jubilee  of  Him  who  is  our  All,  who  laid  down 
His  life?  If  we  wish  to  commemorate  befittingly  in  1930 
the  saving  death  of  Christ,  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension, 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  Holy  Orders 
and  Penance,  it  is  none  too  early  to  begin  the  preparations.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  aright  the  lasting  effect  such  a  jubilee 
would  produce.  As  to  the  manner  of  keeping  it,  ways  and 
means  will  constantly  suggest  themselves.  Monuments  in  the 
form  of  cathedrals,  churches  or  chapels  might  be  erected; 
mountain  and  hill  be  crowned  with  commemorative  cross  and 
dedicated  by  the  rites  of  Holy  Church  to  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Music,  poetry  and  science  should  vie  with  the  plastic 
arts  to  call  into  being  immortal  works  in  honor  of  the  God-Man. 
But,  above  all,  societies  and  associations  should  cooperate  in 
works  of  Christian  charity,  for  it  is  just  at  present  and  in  this 
regard  that  the  need  is  pressing.  St.  Luke  assures  us  (Acts 
4:  34)  that  among  the  first  Christians  "  there  was  not  anyone 
needy  " ;  and  Christ  Himself  says :  "  What  you  have  done  to 
the  least  of  My  brethren  you  have  done  to  Me  ".  Active  charity 
is  the  best  apology  of  our  Holy  Religion. 

Never  was  there  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  charity, 
for  never  was  the  world  at  large  in  greater  need  of  charitable 
ministration.  And  since  Christ's  love  for  us  is  unbounded,  we 
must  set  no  limit  to  our  charity :  it  must  embrace  the  whole 
world.  To  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  world,  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual, we  cannot  be  indifferent.  If  the  world  is  to  keep  the  jubi- 
lee of  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  a  becoming  manner,  peace  must 
reign.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  one  of  us  to  do  what  lies 
in  his  power  to  bring  about  peace.  Shall  not  three  hundred 
millions  of  Catholics,  united  in  faith  and  charity,  be  effective  in 
banishing  from  the  world  the  reign  of  discord — the  miscar- 
riage of  peace  —  which  has  begotten  vindictiveness,  avarice, 
selfishness,  hypocrisy  and  perfidy,  and  which  stalks  about  under 
the  mask  of  humanity  and  justice?     Even  if  only  half  the  num- 

*o  EccL.  Review,  Jan.  1920,  pp.  1-12;  cf.  America,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1919,  p. 
377.  The  many  letters  addressed  to  the  writer  attest  to  the  general  approbation 
•with  which  the  suggestions  have  been  received. 
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ber  cooperate  they  shall,  with  the  help  of  other  noble  men,  be 
able  to  build  up  a  true  and  lasting  peace  of  nations  on  solid 
Christian  principles  as  enunciated  by  the  far-seeing  Leo  XIII 
and  Benedict  XV.  It  goes  without  saying  that  America  must 
play  the  principal  role.  Our  duty  in  this  regard  is  to  strive  to 
see  realized  the  ideal  which  the  Saviour  so  touchingly  recom- 
mended to  us  in  His  parting  discourse  and  in  His  Sacerdotal 
prayer  to  His  Heavenly  Father :  "  Ut  omnes  unum  sint  '*.*^ 
The  pen  and  spoken  word  must  be  employed  unceasingly: 
**  Semper  aliquid  haeret ".  Let  authority  and  influence — and 
in  this  the  American  Clergy  are  certainly  not  lacking — ^be  used 
to  warn,  to  exhort,  and  to  encourage.  Our  people  must  be 
taught  through  the  press  and  in  their  societies  to  cooperate  with 
Christian  statements;  to  use  their  voice  and  right  of  choice 
so  that  not  only  enemies  of  religion  and  men  with  an  in- 
satiable greed  for  power  control  the  congresses  on  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends;  but  rather  choose  for  these  im- 
pK>rtant  offices  men  with  true  Christian  ideas  and  deep  insight 
who  will  work  disinterestedly  for  lasting  peace,  for  the  freedom 
of  the  seas  and  freedom  of  trade,  for  a  uniform  standard  of 
time,  weights  and  measures,  for  an  international  currency,  both 
coin  and  paper,  and  for  an  international  language.*^  Our 
people  must  learn  that  their  representatives  in  the  congresses 
of  the  world  should  be  above  all  else  representatives  of  the 

41  John  17:21;  cf.  17:11  and  17:22. — In  Sophocles,  Antigone  declares  that 
she  was  not  created  in  order  to  hate  but  to  love  {Ovtoi  awkx^tiv^  aX^a  avfi^ilelv 
l<pxrv^  523)  ;  is  it  then  not  a  disgrace  to  all  nations  and  a  scandal  to  the 
heathens  that  Christian  people  have  forgotten  the  noble  doctrine  and  holy  ex- 
ample of  Jesus  and  continue  to  hate  each  other? 

*2  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  a  real  world  peace  would 
work  out  of  itself  upon  the  realization  of  this  idea.  It  is  simple  enough  to 
relegate  to  the  realms  of  Utopia,  but  it  is  not  prudent.  It  corresponds  admir- 
ably to  the  universality  of  Christendom,  and  if  realized,  would  be  of  untold 
value  for  the  work  in  foreign  missions.  The  idea  of  an  international  language 
originated  with  a  Catholic  priest.  Esperanto  is  not  the  first  attempt,  though 
it  has  many  advantages,  especially  its  simplicity.  "  Esperanto  can  be  learned 
over  night,"  says  Flaherty  in  America,  19  July,  1919,  p.  378.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  us  Catholics  to  wait  until  an  international  language  has 
been  used  in  producing  a  vile  and  filthy  literature  before  we  realize  that  it 
may  also  be  used  for  the  spread  of  solid  Christian  ideas.  The  subject  of  uni- 
formity in  reckoning  time  was  discussed  at  Versailles,  according  to  the  report 
of  Revue  des  deux  mondes,  Paris,  Feb.  15,  1919,  pp.  933-944;  and,  if  Holland 
papers  (e.  g.,  Limburger  Koerier,  Sept.  17,  1919)  are  correct,  the  American 
press  contain  the  same  report.  A  year  of  13  months  could  not  well  be  ap- 
proved ;  and  the  fixing  of  Easter  on  March  7,  as  was  proposed  at  Versailles,  is 
a  plan  which  the  Church  could  not  adopt. 
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Prince  of  Peace.  Without  the  Catholic  Church  there  can  be 
no  reconciliation  of  nations,  no  world  peace,  worthy  of  the 
name.  Hence,  all  Catholics,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or 
low,  must  realize  their  obligation  of  banding  together  in  prayer 
that  God  may  bless  the  peacemaking  endeavors  of  Holy  Church 
and  Christian  diplomats  and  crown  their  efforts  with  success. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  lines  along  which  our  preparations  for 
a  jubilee  may  extend. 

In  all  our  endeavors,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our 
purpose:  "  Parare  Domino  plebem  perfectam  "  (Luke  i  :  17). 
To  reproduce  in  ourselves  and  to  form  the  faithful  after  the 
exalted  example  of  Christ  as  depicted  for  us  in  the  Gospel: 
this  shall  be  our  aim  and  ambition.  Such  living  types  of 
Christ  will  be  the  most  magnificent  jubilee  gift  we  can  offer 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "  Christus  vivit,  Christus  regnat, 
Christus  imperat !  "  May  this  motto  of  Charlemagne  become 
the  watchword  of  the  world.  "  Vivat  Christus  in  nobis! 
Regnet  in  nos!  Sit  centrum  omnium  cordium!  Ipsi  soli 
honor  et  gloria  in  saecula  saeculorum !  " 

LucHESius  Semler,  O.F.M. 

Watersleyde,  Holland. 


THE  BISHOPS  AND  THE  Y.  M.  0.  A. 

IN  a  notable  document  addressed  to  the  Ordinaries  by  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  pastors  of 
Catholic  flocks  are  warned  and  instructed  to  take  eflficient 
measures  against  an  insidious  propaganda  which,  under  the 
plea  of  offering  opportunities  for  social,  intellectual,  and  moral 
improvement,  attracts  Catholic  young  men  and  women  to  a 
materialistic  creed  in  the  guise  of  Christianity.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  popular  ethics  that  inculcate  humanitarian- 
ism,  social  benevolence,  and  altruism.  This  sort  of  religion, 
although  supported  by  appeals  to  the  Bible,  is  but  a  revival  of 
the  philosophy  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Plato,  and  the  earlier 
wisdom  of  the  Eastern  sages.  The  harm  done  by  these  doc- 
trines, though  they  may  not  fail  to  correct  defects  or  better 
local  conditions,  is  that  they  substitute  a  lower  standard  of 
excellence  for  the  aims  of  Christianity  as  determined  by  its 
Founder.     They  systematically  create  the  impression  that  the 
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goal  which  we  seek  and  must  attain  is  to  be  reached  by  an  easier 
and  more  comfortable  way  than  that  of  the  Via  Crucis  which 
the  Master  prescribed.  Whilst  therefore  they  withdraw  many 
from  the  more  flagrant  vices,  they  not  only  fail  to  lead 
them  to  the  true  path  of  salvation,  but  also  induce  others  to 
leave  the  more  perfect  way  for  this  naturalistic  doctrine.  Christ 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  standard  of  pagan  morals  taught  by 
the  ancients  whom  we  study  and  admire,  but  whose  teachings 
we  may  not  accept  as  satisfactory  religious  guidance.  Since 
religion,  for  the  Catholic,  does  not  occupy  a  sphere  apart,  but 
enters  into  all  his  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  relations,  his 
aim,  his  standard  in  ordinary  action,  like  his  vision,  whatever 
may  be  his  actual  attainments,  is  higher  and  very  stable,  and 
admits  of  no  substitute,  however  alluring,  of  a  lower  order. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  consistent  Catholic  parent 
or  guardian  is  not  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in  our 
public  institutions,  schools,  universities,  even  when  these  main- 
tain a  standard  of  conventional  morals  such  as  a  well  organ- 
ized society  demands  for  the  conservation  of  order,  peace,  and 
prosperity.  The  concerns  of  the  soul  are  dearer  to  us  than  the 
concerns  of  the  commonwealth,  as  the  latter  are  to  be  merely  an 
aid  by  which  the  individual  is  helped  and  protected  against  the 
aggressive  power  of  others  materially  stronger  than  himself. 
If  Catholics  refuse  to  take  part  in  acts  of  alien  worship,  how- 
ever commendable  in  themselves  so  far  as  they  aim  at  honor- 
ing the  Creator,  it  is  because  such  participation  would  indicate 
the  recognition  of  a  less  perfect  system  of  religious  worship 
than  that  which  they  believe  Christ  prescribed  for  His  fol- 
lowers. We  accept  the  maxim  laid  down  in  the  Gospel  by 
which  he  who  disregards  any  of  the  least  principles  of  Christ's 
precepts,  and  so  teaches  others,  shall  be  considered  as  least  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matth.  5:  19). 

In  a  democracy  like  that  of  the  United  States,  Catholics 
frequently  find  themselves  in  a  doubtful  and  difficult  position 
regarding  the  approval  and  cooperation  expected  from  them 
in  movements  which  make  for  social  betterment.  They  do  not 
want  to  disapprove  what  is  good,  yet  must  choose  what  they 
know  to  be  better.  Here  is  a  test  of  faith  for  our  young  people 
who  freely  mix  with  those  of  less  strictly  defined  religious  con- 
victions in  colleges,  business,  general  welfare  enterprises,  and 
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political  as  well  as  social  movements,  where  a  certain  unanimity 
of  aims  is  expected.  Those  who  are  not  restricted  by  close 
religious  ties  cannot  easily  understand  this  attitude.  They  are 
often,  while  less  religious  in  sentiment  and  belief,  found  to  be 
more  generous  and  tolerant  or  more  helpful  and  efficient  than 
their  Catholic  fellows  in  devising  means  for  doing  good  and 
promoting  happiness.  The  question  of  practical  importance 
under  these  circumstances  is,  how  a  Catholic  is  to  vindicate  his 
religious  principles,  while  yet  solicitous  to  fulfill  the  Apostle's 
precept  in  preserving  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace, 
and  to  have  peace  with  all  men  (Rom.  12  :  18). 

This  problem  finds  practical  application  in  the  case  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Among  the  bodies  which  in  past  years  have 
singularly  prospered  and  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
public  morals  in  our  communities  by  creating  and  generously 
offering  helpful  means  in  this  direction  to  the  young  people  in 
business  offices,  colleges,  barracks,  and  camps,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  takes  prominent  rank.  Its  avowed  object 
at  the  outset  was  to  withdraw  vagrant  and  unprotected  youth 
from  the  dens  of  vice,  to  lessen  the  evils  of  drunkenness,  thrift- 
lessness,  immorality,  and  ignorance.  The  organization  was  ready 
to  supply  shelter,  decent  companionship,  useful  employment, 
training  in  habits  of  thrift,  care  in  illness,  and,  not  least,  enter- 
tainment and  classes  of  instruction  calculated  to  make  for  good 
citizenship.  It  drew  upon  the  Bible  for  its  moral  principles, 
and  these  were  good  as  well  as  effective.  Large  business 
corporations,  like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  heads 
of  colleges  and  universities,  the  chiefs  of  government  depart- 
ments, of  the  Army  and  Navy,  saw  the  practical  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  invited  its  cooperation  in  training 
and  keeping  their  young  employees  in  habits  of  order,  economy, 
good  conduct,  industry,  and  intelligent  docility  in  promoting 
their  corporate  interests. 

As  Catholic  youth  was  and  is  largely  represented  among 
the  employees  of  these  various  corporations,  our  young  men 
naturally  came  under  the  influence  of  the  welfare  activities  of 
the  Association.  The  latter  disavowed  any  sectarian  character. 
It  claimed  that  it  was  not  opposed  to  any  religious  profession 
which  recognized  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
was  Christian  in  the  same  broad  sense  as  the  commonwealth  of 
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the  United  States,  which  recognizes  the  Christian  faith  as  fun- 
damental to  its  Constitution,  though  declaring  its  entire  dis- 
sociation from  any  particular  religious  creed.  The  rules  and 
statutes  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  as  open  to 
inspection,  confirmed  this  attitude.  So  did  the  expressed  dec- 
larations of  its  managers.  The  lectures  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  confined  themselves  apparently  to 
what  tended  to  the  professional  and  cultural  improvement  of 
the  hearers.  The  moral  instructions  avoided  all  conscious 
references  to  differences  of  religious  opinion.  Catholics  were 
free  to  attend;  they  were  under  no  obligation,  though  they 
might  enjoy  all  the  other  advantages  open  to  the  members 
in  general. 

There  is  one  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
which  appeared  to  discriminate  against  Catholics.  It  prohibits 
the  election  of  a  professed  Catholic  to  any  of  the  superior  or 
directing  offices  of  the  organization.  This  departure  has  been 
explained  as  based  on  the  ground  that,  since  Catholics  hold 
themselves  in  conscience  obliged  to  certain  observances  which 
could  not  be  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  their 
position  as  directors  of  the  Association  would  necessarily  handi- 
cap them  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  offices.  Justice  to  the  mem- 
bers who  did  not  accept  Catholic  belief  and  doctrine  as  a  rule 
of  life  debarred  any  direction  which  might  be  the  necessary 
result  of  one's  Catholic  adherence.  The  Association  aimed  at 
moral  as  well  as  social  and  mental  improvement,  and  meant  to 
employ  Christian  principles ;  but  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
demands  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Thus,  to  cite  an  example, 
there  are  for  Catholics  obligatory  observances  of  feast  days, 
fasts,  worship  regulations,  obedience  to  local  authority,  which 
would  prevent  a  director,  if  a  Catholic,  from  acting  with  that 
freedom  which  was  sought  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  body,  and 
to  which  the  majority  of  members  had  a  just  claim.  The  As- 
sociation for  the  same  reason  excluded  from  office  orthodox 
Jews,  as  is  indicated  by  the  very  name  of  Christian,  though  it 
uses  that  name  in  the  wide  sense  only  in  which  it  is  applied  to 
the  American  commonwealth.  If,  it  was  plausibly  held,  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Government  are  not  actually  closed  to  a 
Catholic  or  Jew,  they  are  so  practically,  unless  the  incumbent 
insisted  on  his  religious  rights  at  the  risk  of  disturbing  the 
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public  peace  or  else  ignored  them  at  the  risk  of  breaking  the 
divine  law,  as  his  profession  of  faith  interprets  it. 

Yet  with  all  this  the  Association  found  it  in  harmony  with 
its  principles  frequently  to  engage  the  services  of  Protestant 
ministers  who  could  hardly  fail  to  express  their  peculiar  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  often  hostile  to  accepted  Catholic 
doctrine. 

The  European  war  gave  new  scope  to  the  beneficent  aims  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  went  abroad  where  it  encountered  elements 
entirely  different  from  those  under  which  the  Association  had 
prospered  in  the  United  States.  European  Catholics,  familiar 
with  charity  work  on  traditional  religious  principles,  showed 
their  distrust  of  a  Christianity  that  was  less  exalted  in  its  aim 
than  the  old  faith  to  which  they  clung.  The  story  of  the 
failure  of  the  partial  Y.  M.  C.  A.  needs  no  repetition  here. 
Having  embarked,  however,  on  its  welfare  services  as  the  As- 
sociation conceived  them,  and  having  sent  as  its  emissaries  in 
the  war  many  who  were  professed  sectarian  ministers,  the 
philanthropic  work  with  its  Christian  name  could  not  fail  to 
take  on  the  peculiar  form  of  aggressiveness  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  religious  zealots.  On  the  battle-line  or  in 
hospital  or  camp  religious  bias  was  less  in  evidence,  because 
military  regulations  kept  attention  bestowed  upon  the  soldiers 
and  civilians  in  need,  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  and  proper 
respect  for  the  religious  demands  of  those  concerned.  The 
Red  Cross,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  were  assigned  their  spheres  of  action 
under  the  superior  authority  of  Army  officers.  The  chaplains 
had  their  assignments  and  kept  guard  over  the  religious  con- 
victions of  the  men  whom  the  American  welfare  workers  sought 
to  aid. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  came  the  call  to  reconstruc- 
tion. The  men  and  the  measures  employed  in  ambulance  and 
kindred  services  needed  a  new  outlet  for  their  activity,  during 
the  period  of  the  field  secretaries'  stay  abroad.  The  opportunities 
for  doing  constructive  work  in  reorganizing  social  and  educa- 
tional as  well  as  industrial  activity  called  for  the  services  of  the 
men  who  had  nursed  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  and  who  in 
doing  this  work  had  found  the  value  of  moral  and  religious  help 
where  the  lawfulness  of  the  strife  had  lowered  the  standard  of 
moral  and  religious  life. 
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Assuming  the  sincerity  of  motive  that  prompted  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  to  establish  centres  of  activity  in 
Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  as  well  as  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, where  the  popular  and  traditional  faith  of  the  masses  is 
Catholic,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  temper  and  the  religious  habits  of  the  Romance  peoples 
misled  the  eager  desire  on  the  part  of  young  Protestants  to  re- 
form the  substance  of  that  of  which  they  saw  only  the  shell 
and  outer  form.  Those  who  look  at  the  Catholic  Church  and 
its  practices  from  the  outside,  and  without  an  intelligent  sym- 
pathy to  warn  and  guide  them,  are  much  in  the  position  of 
those  who  criticize  a  stained-glass  window  from  the  outside. 
One  has  to  be  inside  and  have  the  proper  light  to  see  aright 
the  things  that  appear  distorted  from  the  street.  Modern 
civilization  and  its  methods  are  so  much  superior  to  the  older 
methods  that  we  are  prone  to  think  more  of  their  value  than 
of  the  real  worth  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  applied. 
According  to  frequent  complaints  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  started  a 
campaign  of  religious  reform  in  a  country  which  bears  the 
traces  of  an  ancient  civilization  based  on  the  Christian  faith. 

What  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  proposed  to  do  for  the  Italian  people 
is  set  forth  in  a  booklet  printed  in  the  Tuscan  language.  It 
explains  the  aims  of  the  Association :  "  Che  cosa  e  la  Y.  M. 
C.  A. :  cio  che  si  propone  *\  etc.  Therein  it  reveals  its  efforts 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  young  people  as  it  had  done 
in  Anierica.  It  offers  clubrooms,  with  bright  lights  and  com- 
fortable and  attractive  equipment,  baths,  gymnasiums,  reading 
rooms,  cafeterias,  and  a  number  of  adjuncts  which  make  the 
use  of  these  conveniences  easy  for  those  who  might  lack  the 
means  to  pay  for  them. 

Did  it  mean  to  proselytize,  or  to  interfere  with  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  youth  who  are  Catholic,  even  if  they  are  not 
particularly  fervent  in  their  religious  observances?  It  did  not 
say  so,  but  it  expressed  its  purpose  to  refine  that  religion,  to 
purify  it,  and  to  show  the  bright  young  minds  thirsting  for 
knowledge  the  way  to  more  light  out  of  the  darkness  which  the 
old  faith,  from  medieval  times  down,  had  engendered  among 
them.  This  is  what  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  complains  of  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bishops.  The  allurements  of  material  attrac- 
tions and  advantages,  coupled  with  the  promise  to  teach  a  better 
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religion,  are  a  weapon  of  proselytism  with  which  many  who 
value  their  faith,  parents  and  guardians  of  the  young  as  well 
as  pastors  of  souls,  find  it  hard  to  compete  on  even  grounds. 
The  Catholic  authorities  are  aggrieved  not  because  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  opens  its  doors  to  physical  and 
educational  benefits  for  the  young,  but  because  these  offers  are 
made  the  channels  of  propaganda  which  substitutes  a  paganized 
culture,  under  the  name  Christian,  for  the  pure  and  sublime 
teaching  of  Christ.  By  teaching  an  easy  sensuous  morality  of 
well-groomed  manners,  well  informed  intellect,  and  respectable 
enjoyment,  in  place  of  the  self-denial,  humility,  obedience  to 
the  precepts  of  Christ  and  the  Church  established  by  Him,  the 
young  may  be  weaned  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The 
outcome  of  the  religious  or  moral  teaching  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  utilitarianism,  materialism,  and  rationalism,  decked  with 
the  garments  of  Christ. 

The  proselytizing  zeal  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Europe  (and 
the  same  complaint  comes  from  the  countries  of  South  America 
and  other  Catholic  districts)  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  find 
its  way  into  parts  where  it  has  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the 
same  influences  which  prevent  other  sectarian  propaganda  from 
reaching  the  Catholic  youth  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of 
this  danger  the  warning  of  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  S.  Con- 
gregation is  timely.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  condemn  merely,  nor 
to  point  out  a  harmful  and  alluring  danger  to  the  faith  of 
Catholics :  besides  that,  it  bids  the  bishops  to  direct  the  clergy 
in  the  exercise  of  corresponding  zeal  and  activity  in  devising 
means  to  counteract  the  influence  of  material  attraction  by 
similar  attractions  supported  by  the  true  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Catholic  pastors  cannot,  in  most  cases,  supply  the  attractions 
that  in  this  age  of  luxurious  living  draw  the  young  by  the 
natural  love  for  pleasure.  What  we  can  do  is  to  teach  or 
to  find  such  means  of  attraction  as  will  hold  them  without  loss 
of  innocence  and  of  faith.  We  can,  as  the  Cardinal  points  out, 
increase  our  watchfulness  in  regard  to  the  young.  The  school 
is  one  means.  It  is  not  the  only  means,  nor  sufficient,  in  our 
day.  The  true  shepherd  of  the  flock  finds  it  necessary  to  keep 
watch  over  the  young  after  they  have  left  school,  in  order  to 
protect  them  from  harmful  diversions  and  amusements,  and 
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to  admonish,  teach,  draw,  persuade  alternately.  The  bishops 
are  exhorted  to  organize  ways  and  means  to  this  end,  and  to 
exercise  vigilance,  and  to  report  to  the  Holy  See  within  a 
definite  period  what  they  have  accomplished  in  thus  safeguard- 
ing the  faith  of  the  youth  of  the  flock  committed  to  their  care. 


THE  OATEOHIST  AS  AN  ADJUNOT  TO  THE  PRIEST  IN  THE 
FOBEIGN  MISSION. 

TO  open  new  stations,  catechists  are  almost  as  necessary  to 
the  missioner  as  the  missioner  is  to  his  bishop.  In  China  the 
personal  and  direct  action  of  a  missioner  on  the  pagans  is  very 
restricted.  Many  ask  why  do  not  the  missioners  address  the 
crowds,  as  did  the  Apostles  when  they  left  the  Cenacle.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  missioners  on  arriving  in  China  had  the 
idea  of  doing  so,  but  they  were  hindered  by  the  older  missioners 
whose  zeal  had  been  enlightened  by  experience. 

Let  us  see  the  advice  given  to  the  new  arrivals  by  the  Vener- 
able Father  Gonnet,  whose  apostolic  life  was  dominated  by  this 
thought:  to  convert  the  heathen  and  make  catechumens:  "  If 
the  pagans  must  be  addressed  publicly,  let  it  be  done  for  us 
always  by  an  old  catechist.  The  missioner  would  lose  more 
than  he  would  gain  by  speaking  himself.  First  of  all,  because 
of  his  foreign  accent  he  runs  the  risk  of  not  being  understood 
and  he  becomes  as  one  of  the  quacks,  who  publicly  extols  his 
cure-alls." 

This  remark,  made  just  fifty  years  ago,  remains  true  for 
nine  out  of  ten  missioners  to-day.  The  missioner  should  apply 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  the  study  of  the  language,  not  only  to 
the  spoken  but  also  to  the  written  language.  The  latter  will 
always  be  useful,  if  only  to  enable  him  to  instruct  the  Chris- 
tians in  words  more  dignified,  clearer,  and  also  more  attractive. 
It  would  be  good  to  have  in  each  Mission  examinations  in  the 
language,  and  also  several  specialists  who  would  devote  them- 
selves in  a  particular  manner  to  the  study  of  Chinese  literature. 

But  with  this  admission,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  missioners 
can  no  longer,  except  in  a  general  way,  address  themselves  as 
did  the  learned  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  higher 
classes  of  Chinese  society.  For  the  moment  these  are  beyond 
our  influence,  as  also  the  crowds  of  the  big  cities.     Two  classes 
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only,  except  for  works  of  charity,  seem  to  ask  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Catholic  Missions;  these  are  the  students  and  the  country 
folk. 

It  is  for  the  Superiors  of  the  Missions  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  student  class  by  calling-  in  the  aid  of  our  Teaching 
Congregations.  It  is  a  task  more  interesting  and  not  so 
difficult,  although  the  results  also  are  more  doubtful.  How- 
ever, without  illusion  we  can  hope  that  the  youth  in  contact  with 
virtuous  and  capable  professors  will  learn  by  degrees  to  ap- 
preciate our  holy  religion. 

It  is  up  to  the  missioner  to  attack  the  second  class,  the  coun- 
try people.  Humanly  speaking,  it  is  harder,  but  it  is  also  more 
apostolic  and  more  consoling  as  regards  the  Faith.  The  task 
of  a  missioner  once  understood,  there  remains  only  to  find  the 
best  means  of  fulfilling  it.  These  are  resources  and  personnel. 
The  superior  supplies  the  resources  and  the  missioner  trains 
the  personnel.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  form  religious 
Congregations  for  an  entire  Mission.  Generally  these  attempts 
have  not  succeeded,  especially  when  the  Congregations  were 
composed  of  men.  Congregations  are  useful  to  manage  the 
more  important  works  of  a  Mission — the  schools,  orphanage, 
etc. ;  but  they  are  too  unwieldly  instruments  for  the  breaking 
of  new  ground.  For  this  the  missioner  has  need  of  helpers 
entirely  dependent  on  him.  These  can  be,  and  sometimes  must 
be,  chosen  from  older  mission  stations,  especially  in  the  begin- 
ning; but  these  Christians  coming  from  a  distance  are  much 
dearer  and  their  presence  only  excites  the  jealousy  of  the 
natives,  who  seek  nothing  better  than  to  gain  their  livelihood 
honestly  in  the  service  of  the  priest. 

In  fact,  ordinarily  you  can  find  in  the  country  fairly  good 
old  schoolmasters  or  men  with  a  little  schooling,  out  of  employ- 
ment, who  can  teach  at  least  the  words  of  the  catechism  and  of 
the  prayer  books.  The  spirit  of  the  law  will  come  by  and  by. 
By  giving  them  a  wage  at  least  equal  to  the  standard  of  the 
country  the  priest  will  bind  them  to  himself  with  a  tie  that 
will  not  be  easily  broken,  self-interest  being  in  China,  more 
than  elsewhere,  a  powerful  motive.  The  fear  of  dismissal  on 
neglect  of  duty  will  sustain  the  zeal  with  which  they  com- 
mence. Placed  in  such  a  position  the  missioner  can  get  the 
best  possible  yield  from  them;  and  more  often  than  not,  they 
will  answer  to  every  demand. 
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The  same  can  be  said  of  the  women  catechists.  Many  good 
widows  can  be  found,  and  even  mothers  whose  presence  at 
home  is  not  necessary,  who  will  ask  nothing  better  than  to 
work  for  the  missioner  in  this  easy  and  dignified  way.  Very 
often  this  will  be  the  means  of  restoring  concord  in  a  family 
by  giving  the  mother-in-law  employment  away  from  her 
daughter-in-law.  These  women  are  not  very  well  instructed, 
but  we  do  not  need  learned  ones.  It  is  enough  that  they  know 
whatever  is  necessary  for  the  valid  reception  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  the  ordinary  prayers.  Wise  in  worldly  matters,  they  know, 
better  even  than  Religious,  how  to  gain  the  affection  of  the 
mothers  of  the  family  by  advice  or  even  by  taking  care  of  the 
children.  Besides,  they  can  travel  alone  without  inconvenience 
no  matter  where. 

Here  then  is  the  material  at  hand;  but  how  shall  it  be 
trained?  That  is  a  more  difficult  task,  but  one  which  ought 
to  be  the  chief  occupation  of  the  missioner.  At  the  start,  he 
should  not  ask  too  much  of  his  catechists,  nor  aim  too  high,  only 
to  miss.  Let  us  be  careful  in  using  the  material  Providence 
has  put  in  our  hands,  which  will  call  for  all  our  industry  in 
getting  the  best  possible  use  from  it.  Let  us  remember  too 
that  no  matter  how  fervent  and  pious  and  instructed  catechists 
may  be,  they  cannot  turn  out  perfect  Christians  from  the  pagans 
of  yesterday,  baptized  at  the  age  of  thirty  or  more.  It  is  only 
after  the  second  or  third  generation  that  we  can  have  truly 
Christian  families.  At  the  beginning  especially  the  missioner 
must  recall  that  it  is  only  by  the  pains  of  child-birth,  "  Quos 
ego  parturio  ",  that  he  can  give  life  ("  ut  vitam  habeant") 
to  those  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  death  ("  qui  in  umbra  mortis 
sedent").  This  is  the  time  to  put  in  practice  the  counsel  of 
St.  Paul :  "Argue,  obsecra  ...  in  omni  patientia."  The  mis- 
sioner must  often  visit  his  catechists,  make  them  visit  him  and 
always  keep  his  eye  on  them  like  a  schoolmaster.  He  should 
not  fail  to  gather  them  once  a  year  for  a  retreat  of  at  least 
one  week.  During  the  first  years  this  retreat  could  even  be 
prolonged  to  a  month  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  farmers — 
August  or  November.  The  end  of  the  Chinese  year  is  ill- 
suited  for  this. 

The  men  catechists  ought  to  instruct  the  children  during  the 
day  and  the  men  catechumens  during  the  evening.     The  young 
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girls  who  wish  to  may  go  to  the  boys'  school  up  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  especially  if  they  are  children  of  the 
same  village  or  clan  ("  sing  ").  It  is  a  common  enough  cus- 
tom in  the  country. 

The  children  who  wish  to  continue  their  schooling  ought  to 
leave  the  primary  school  after  their  First  Holy  Communion 
and  Confirmation,  that  is  to  say  about  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen,  and  go  to  a  secondary  school  near  the  residence  of 
the  missioner.  It  is  here  at  the  main  establishments  of  the 
mission  centre  that  the  trained  auxiliaries  are  useful — a  young 
man,  a  college  graduate,  for  the  boys'  school,  and  native  Sisters, 
likewise  with  degrees,  if  possible,  or  at  least  well  instructed, 
for  the  girls'  school.  The  missioner  must  see  to  it  that  the 
schools  are  well  conducted  not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
education  but  above  all  in  the  religious  formation  of  the  young 
Christian  students. 

The  missioner  ought  to  put  himself  at  the  service  of  his 
teachers  to  polish  the  rough  spots.  He  should  choose  among 
the  pupils  some  subjects  destined  for  the  seminary,  convent,  or 
higher  schools ;  the  others  can  become  very  good  catechists  in 
the  country.  With  such  a  system  and  perseverance  he  will 
have,  after  a  few  years,  a  body  of  well  trained  catechists  for 
the  country.  It  should  be  understood  that  he  has  with  this 
body  only  the  relation  of  an  employer  to  an  employee ;  each  is 
free  to  retire  when  he  will,  and  the  missioner  also  may  dismiss 
a  catechist  when  he  no  longer  needs  him  or  when  another  is 
better  fitted  for  the  position.  He  should,  however,  try  to  keep 
the  same  men  as  long  as  possible,  and  if,  after  long  service,  the 
catechist  cannot  find  means  of  living  at  home,  the  missioner 
ought  to  help  him. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  Mission,  the  missioner 
should  s6nd  yearly  two  or  three  of  his  catechists  to  the  mission 
centre  for  a  retreat  and  to  receive  instruction  from  the  bishop 
or  his  representative.  After  several  years'  experience,  a  gen- 
eral rule  may  be  dr,awn  up,  loose  enough  however  not  to  re- 
strict the  personal  initiative  of  each  missioner. 

And  now,  how  are  we  going  to  manage  this  body?  Often 
catechumens  come  evidently  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
have  then  only  to  answer  the  appeal  and  send  catechists  to  the 
petitioners.     Often  too  some   regions  lie  contentedly   in  the 
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shadow  of  death.  To  wake  them  from  their  fatal  sleep,  the 
missloner,  after  much  prayer,  must  act.  He  begins  by  choosing 
a  suitable  spot,  usually  a  market  town  or  other  important  place. 
He  rests  content  with  renting  for  the  time  being  a  house  or  a 
shop  where  he  places  his  catechist,  who  ought  to  be  more  capable 
than  those  sent  to  the  villages.  His  shingle,  so  to  speak,  hung 
over  the  door  excites  curiosity  and  brings  visitors.  This  is  the 
chance  for  the  catechist  to  explain  to  the  pagans  his  reason  for 
being  there.  He  can  also  hand  out  booklets  about  the  doctrine. 
After  a  while  some  catechumens  will  declare  themselves  in  the 
marketplace  itself;  ordinarily  they  are  not  very  serious.  But 
later  men  from  the  neighboring  villages  will  come,  urged  by  one 
motive  or  another,  li  several  come  from  the  same  village,  the 
catechist  ought  to  go  there  and  see  for  himself  whether  they 
are  really  serious  or  not,  and  also  how  many  entire  families  wish 
to  become  Christian.  This  last  point  is  very  important.  Scat- 
tered individuals  simply  swell  the  number  of  catechumens  on 
paper.  If  then  there  are  several  families  who  decide  to  study 
the  doctrine,  the  catechist  should  request  a  room  for  the  school- 
teacher and  another  for  the  woman  catechist,  being  careful  also 
to  state  clearly  that  they  are  to  supply  only  water,  firewood 
and  light.  If  the  catechumens  accept,  they  should  come  on  a 
fixed  date  to  bring  back  the  two  teachers  given  them  by  the 
missioner. 

The  teachers  should  be  satisfied  with  whatever  hospitality  can 
be  offered  them.  Little  by  little  they  should  instruct  the 
catechumens  and  find  out  their  motive  for  conversion;  also 
pointing  out  to  them  the  stupidity  of  superstitions  and  the  need 
of  renouncing  them.  The  missioner  can  now  make  his  first 
visit  to  the  catechumens  and  bless  their  houses.  They  should 
not  be  baptized  too  soon  and,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  not 
until  the  whole  family  is  ready. 

Often  the  catechumens,  lacking  a  suitable  place  for  prayers 
in  common,  will  beg  the  missioner  for  a  chapel.  He  should  not 
yield  too  easily,  but  wait  until  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
baptized  to  warrant  a  chapel.  If  the  need  is  really  pressing,  a 
few  dollars  will  repair  an  old  house  or  put  up  a  bamboo  shed, 
marking  this  only  as  temporary. 

When  several  stations  have  been  established  around  the 
market-place,  totalling  three  or  four  hundred  baptized,  and  if 
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the  movement  bids  fair  to  continue,  a  piece  of  ground  may  be 
bought  here  on  which  to  build  a  residence  for  the  new  parish. 

The  Christians  should  be  exhorted  to  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  toward  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  but  above  all  they 
should  be  urged  to  form  societies  whose  revenue  will  sustain 
the  chapel  and  pay  the  occasional  expenses  incurred  by  the 
visit  of  the  missioner.  There  should  be  one  of  these  societies 
for  each  particular  station,  and  a  general  society  for  all  the 
district.  The  revenues  of  this  last  society  would  serve  for  the 
reunions  of  the  Christians  on  the  principal  feastdays.  In  this 
way  the  Christians  get  to  know  one  another  and  find  strength 
in  numbers.  Besides,  this  promotes  marriages  among  the 
Christians,  which  is  itself  a  weighty  reason,  for  the  question 
of  marriages  is  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  problems  for  a 
missioner  in  a  new  district. 

Here  then  are  some  ideas  that  claim  to  be  neither  infallible 
nor  exclusive.  Rather  they  aim  to  help  each  missioner  to  find 
the  most  practical  way  in  particular  circumstances.  For  new 
missioners,  however,  I  believe  they  point  a  way  that  cannot 
fail  of  attaining  the  end  in  view,  that  is,  the  evangelization  of 
the  country  people.  To  win  the  upper  classes,  more  perfect 
methods  must  be  used. 

Let  us  go  first  of  all  to  those  that  come  more  easily  to  us, 
without  neglecting  others.  Let  us  attack  the  youth  by  schools 
and  the  country  people  by  catechists,  and  with  God's  help  we 
shall  perhaps  have  the  consolation  of  succeeding;  at  least  we 
shall  have  the  merit  of  having  tried.  But  for  this  we  must 
have  constant  effort  and  continuity.  Continuity,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  missioner,  but  also  on  the  part  of  the  superior 
who  should  not  change  too  often  those  working  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  district.  This  is  often  disastrous  for  a  new 
district.     I  will  cite  Father  Gonnet  once  more : 

"  The  simple  change  of  missioner  is  sufficient  to  explain  often 
enough  the  lack  of  perseverance,  which  is  the  natural  and  fatal 
consequence.  Brand-new  Christians  are  in  fact  very  weak  in 
the  Faith  and  retain  many  of  the  defects  of  paganism.  When 
a  missioner,  other  than  the  one  who  has  converted  them,  is 
introduced  among  them,  the  effect  produced  is  like  that  which 
follows  the  introduction  of  a  mother-in-law  into  the  family 
circle." 
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This  remark,  which  is  true  in  general  for  every  country, 
applies  in  a  special  sense  to  the  Chinese  who,  being  practical 
above  all,  are  attached  rather  to  the  person  than  to  the  idea  or 
doctrine  taught  by  the  person.  So  it  is  in  China  that  the 
soldiers,  who  are  usually  called  by  the  name  of  the  chief  who 
commands  them  and  pays  them,  consider  themselves  and  act 
as  though  they  were  in  the  service  of  this  chief  rather  than  in 
the  service  of  the  country.  "  Opus  fac  Evangelistae  .  .  . 
ministerium  tuum  imple." 

A.  Gauthier^  Miss.  Apost. 

Kwantung,  China. 
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DISCUSSING  the  question  whether  one  who  has  become 
unconscious  in  the  actual  commission  of  a  grave  sin  may 
be  absolved  conditionally,  St.  Alphonsus  thinks  it  probable  that 
a  Catholic  may  be  absolved  conditionally  in  those  circum- 
stances.^ He  then  adds  a  paragraph  to  the  following  effect: 
"  I  said  a  Catholic  may  be  absolved  conditionally,  for  the  con- 
trary must  be  held  with  regard  to  a  heretic,  as  Holzmann 
rightly  observes.  For  heretics  ought  not  to  be  absolved  even 
though  they  exhibit  signs  of  repentance  in  such  a  case,  unless 
they  ask  expressly  for  absoluton ;  since  such  heretics  can  never 
be  prudently  presumed  to  make  those  signs  with  a  view  to 
confession,  of  which  they  have  the  greatest  horror." 

Canon  731,  §  2  appears  at  first  sight  to  go  further  even  than 
St.  Alphonsus,  for  it  lays  down  the  following  rule : 

It  is  forbidden  to  administer  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  to  here- 
tics and  schismatics,  even  if  they  are  in  good  faith  and  ask  for  them, 
unless  they  have  previously  abjured  their  errors  and  have  been  recon- 
ciled with  the  Church. 

This  prohibition  against  administering  the  sacraments  to 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  is 
founded  on  the  very  nature  of  the  sacraments  and  on  one  of  the 
reasons  for  their  institution.  They  were  instituted,  as  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  teaches,  "  that  there  might 
be  certain  marks  and  symbols,  by  which  the  faithful  might  be 

1  Theol  Mot.,  VI,  n.  483. 
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distinguished;  particularly  as,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, '  no  society  of  men,  professing  a  true  or  a  false  religion, 
can  be  knit  as  it  were  into  one  body,  unless  they  be  united  and 
held  together  by  some  federal  bond  of  visible  signs '.  Both 
these  objects,  then,  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  accom- 
plish, distinguishing  as  they  do  Christians  from  infidels,  and 
connecting  the  faithful  themselves  by  a  sort  of  holy  bond.  Be- 
sides, another  very  just  cause  for  the  institution  of  the  sacra- 
ments may  be  shown  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle :  *  With 
the  heart  we  believe  unto  justice;  but  with  the  mouth  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation  ' ;  for  by  the  sacraments  we  seem  to  pro- 
fess and  make  known  our  faith  in  the  sight  of  men."  ^ 

The  sacraments,  then,  are  bonds  which  knit  together  the 
members  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  on  earth;  they  are 
signs  by  which  those  members  are  distinguished  from  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church,  and  they 
are  outward  professions  of  the  faith  of  Catholics.  They  can- 
not, then,  at  least  as  a  general  rule,  be  administered  to  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
If  anyone  wishes  to  receive  them,  he  must  make  his  submission 
to  the  Church  and  become  one  of  her  visible  members. 

Is  this  rule  so  universal  that  it  applies  to  the  case  even  of 
one  who  is  in  danger  of  death  ?  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
mind  of  the  Church.  The  sacraments  exist  for  the  sake  of  men, 
not  men  for  the  sake  of  the  sacraments,  and  when  there  is  ques- 
tion of  the  salvation  of  a  soul  in  danger  of  death,  we  may  some- 
times do  what  under  other  circumstances  would  be  unlawful. 
Thus  St.  Thomas  teaches  ^  that  it  was  never  the  custom  of  the 
Church  to  baptize  the  infant  children  of  infidel  parents  against 
the  parents'  wish,  and  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  act  against 
natural  justice.  However,  Canon  750,  §  i  lays  down  that 
"  an  infant  child  of  infidel  parents  is  lawfully  baptized,  even 
against  the  wish  of  its  parents,  when  its  life  is  in  such  danger 
that  it  is  prudently  anticipated  that  it  will  die  before  attaining 
the  use  of  reason  ".  So  that  a  sacrament  may  sometimes  be 
administered  to  one  who  is  in  danger  of  death  who  could  not 
lawfully  receive  it  if  he  were  not  in  such  danger.     There  are, 

2  Loc.  cit,  Part  II,  c.  i,  q.  9. 

3  Summa  II-II,  q.  lo,  a.  12. 
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however,  special  difficulties  in  applying  this  doctrine  to  the  case 
of  adults  who  are  not  Catholics. 

For  the  sanctification  and  renewal  of  the  interior  man  in  the 
case  of  adults  God  requires  the  voluntary  reception  of  His 
grace,  as  the  Council  of  Trent  defined.  Some  sort  of  intention 
or  wish  to  receive  the  sacraments  is  necessary  for  their  valid 
reception ;  and  for  the  fruitful  reception  of  the  sacraments  of 
the  dead  (Baptism  and  Penance),  at  least  implicit  acts  of  faith, 
hope,  and  sorrow  for  sin  are  necessary.  A  heretic  or  schis- 
matic who  is  in  good  faith  may  have  faith  and  hope,  and  even 
sorrow  for  sin,  although  many  of  them  do  not  know  that  sorrow 
for  sin  is  a  necessary  condition  for  its  forgiveness  by  God. 
Usually  a  tactful  priest  could  induce  a  dying  heretic  or  schis- 
matic to  elicit  acts  of  faith,  hope  and  contrition  if  he  was  still 
in  possession  of  his  senses.  There  is  more  difficulty  about  the 
required  intention,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  sacrament  of 
Penance.  Most  non- Catholics  reject  the  sacrament  of  Penance 
and  abhor  the  idea  of  confessing  their  sins  to  a  priest,  and  on 
this  account,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Alphonsus  denies  that  a 
heretic  can  be  absolved  even  conditionally. 

Some  good  authorities  hold,  however,  that  an  implicit  in- 
tention, such  as  is  contained  in  a  wish  and  readiness  to  do  what- 
ever God  has  ordained,  is  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  Baptism, 
and  others  extend  this  to  the  sacrament  of  Penance.*  If  the 
dying  non- Catholic  is  still  conscious,  Lacroix  indicates  how  he 
may  be  disposed  for  absolution  by  the  priest.  This  author 
says:  ''  If  a  Catholic  priest  hears  that  a  non-Catholic  is  in 
danger  of  death,  he  acts  prudently,  if  nothing  stands  in  the 
way,  if  he  goes  to  him,  elicits  with  him  acts  of  faith,  hope, 
charity,  and  perfect  contrition  for  his  sins.  If  circumstances 
allow,  he  may  ask  afterward  whether  he  would  not  wish  to 
embrace  another  religion  if  he  knew  that  he  was  not  in  the  true 
faith,  and  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  salvation ;  whether  he 
would  not  wish  to  confess  and  be  absolved,  if  this  were  neces- 
sary for  salvation.  If  he  answers  in  the  affirmative,  he  can 
be  absolved  conditionally."  ® 

There  may  be  danger  of  giving  scandal  both  to  Catholics 
and  to  non-Catholics  by  admitting  even  dying  heretics  to  the 

*  Bucceroni,  Analecta  ecclesiastica,  1897,  p.  430;  Casus,  II,  p.  151. 
^  Lacroix,  lib.  VI,  parte  2,  n.  1866. 
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benefit  of  the  sacraments  in  this  manner.  Catholics  may  be 
shocked  at  it,  and  non- Catholics  may  be  encouraged  to  remain 
outside  the  one,  true  Church  of  God.  Such  scandal  should  be 
obviated  or  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  priest  who  acts 
on  this  opinion. 

But  the  question  arises — does  this  opinion  still  retain  its 
probability  after  the  issue  of  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law? 
Does  not  Canon  731,  §  2  forbid  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  to  heretics  and  schismatics,  even  if  they  are  in  good 
faith  and  ask  for  them,  unless  they  have  previously  abjured 
their  errors  and  have  been  reconciled  with  the  Church  ? 

That  Canon  certainly  lays  down  the  general  rule  which 
should  be  followed  in  ordinary  cases.  But,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  general  rules  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  should  yield  to  the  necessities  of  a  soul  whose  eternal 
salvation  is  at  stake.  In  such  a  case  the  sacraments  may  be 
administered  conditionally  even  when  there  is  only  a  slight 
probability  that  they  are  validly  received.  Sacramenta  propter 
homines.  In  this  case  there  are  special  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing that  the  opinion  favorable  to  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  to  non- Catholics  who  are  in  danger  of  death  still 
retains  its  probability  in  spite  of  Canon  731,  §  2. 

Among  the  documents  quoted  by  Cardinal  Gasparri  in  il- 
lustrating Canon  731,  §  2  is  the  decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  20 
July,  1898.  That  decree  is  important  and  bears  on  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  so  I  will  give  it  here  at  length. 

Fer,  IV,  20  July,  i8g8. 

The  following  case  was  proposed  for  solution  to  this  Supreme 
Congregation  of  the  Holy,  Roman,  and  Universal  Inquisition. 

Boniface,  leading  the  arduous  life  of  an  apostolic  missionary  in 
the  countries  of  the  Oriental  schismatics,  while  sitting  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  tribunal  of  penance,  among  others  found  Agatha,  who 
humbly  and  earnestly  asked  him  if  she  might  make  to  him  a  general 
confession  of  her  past  life.  Boniface  agreed  to  Agatha's  request, 
and  listened  to  her  and  helped  her  with  the  greatest  patience  and 
charity.  But  after  the  good  woman  had  confessed  her  sins  with  ad- 
mirable order,  clearness,  burning  faith,  humility,  and  abimdance  of 
tears,  she  added  that  she  had  never  so  faithfully  opened  her  con- 
science to  her  own  priests,  because  of  their  bad  morals  and  because 
they  cared  nothing  about  the  seal  of  confession,  and  then  she  asked 
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her  confessor  to  give  her  permission  to  confess  to  him  always  in 
future  so  that  she  might  worthily  receive  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  her 
own  Church. 

On  hearing  this  the  confessor  discovered  that  she  did  not  belong 
at  any  rate  to  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  with  some 
anxiety  he  asked  himself  how  he  might  pass  judgment  in  keeping 
with  the  spiritual  good  of  the  penitent.  First  of  all  he  asked  her 
about  the  principal  articles  of  the  faith  and  found  her  sufficiently 
well  instructed.  Then  he  cautiously  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
schism,  and  of  the  necessary  faith  in  and  submission  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  to  its  visible  Head.  To  this  she  answered :  "  I  am  a 
Christian;  I  do  not  know  what  schism  is;  I  acknowledge  one  true 
religion  of  Christ  everywhere,  in  which  I  desire  to  live  and  die;  it 
does  not  belong  to  me  to  pass  judgment  on  questions  which  arose 
among  priests  and  should  be  settled  by  them  with  Christian  charity. 
Wherefore,  she  proceeded,  as  to-morrow  on  account  of  a  special  feast 
large  numbers  of  our  people  go  to  Holy  Communion,  I  beg  you,  holy 
Father,  that  since  you  have  heard  my  confession  you  may  grant  me 
absolution  for  my  sins,  for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry,  so  that  with 
joy  I  may  receive  Holy  Communion." 

Boniface  admired  the  woman's  constancy,  and  since  on  his  part  he 
was  certain  of  her  good  faith,  and  on  the  other  he  much  feared  that 
more  conversation  would  do  her  more  harm  than  good,  considering 
that  he  acted  rightly  Boniface  absolved  Agatha,  since  she  had  made 
her  confession  and  was  sorry  for  her  sins.  Nor  did  he  prevent  her 
froin  receiving  Holy  Communion  at  the  hands  of  a  schisnaatic  min- 
ister, silently  permitting  what  in  itself  he  could  not  grant,  especially 
as  he  well  knew  that  the  sacraments,  ceremonies,  and  prayers  among 
the  schismatics  in  question  contain  nothing  that  is  not  Catholic. 

Hence  the  questions  are  asked : 

1.  Can  material  schismatics  who  are  in  good  faith  be  sometimes 
absolved  ? 

2.  Can  they  be  allowed  at  least  tacitly  to  receive  the  sacraments  in 
their  own  churches  sometimes  and  to  assist  at  sacred  functions  there? 

3.  Did  Boniface  act  rightly  and  what  advice  should  be  given  him? 
Furthermore,  in  a  General  Congregation  of  the  Holy,  Roman  and 

Universal  Inquisition  held  by  the  Eminent  and  most  Reverend  Lords 
Cardinals,  General  Inquisitors  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  on  the 
above  mentioned  questions  being  proposed,  and  after  the  vote  of  the 
most  Reverend  Consultors  had  been  taken,  the  same  most  Eminent 
and  most  Reverend  Fathers  ordered  the  following  answers  to  be 
given : 

To  No.  1.  Since  scandal  cannot  be  avoided,  in  the  negative;  ex- 
cept when  in  danger  of  death,  and  then  with  scandal  effectually  re- 
moved. 
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To  No.  2.     In  the  negative. 

To  No.  3.  In  the  negative;  and  the  confessor  should  be  admon- 
ished that  with  leave  of  the  penitent  he  may  v^^am  her  opportunely 
and  cautiously. 

Leo  XIII  approved  this  decision  22  July,  1898. 

It  follows  from  the  answer  to  the  first  question  that,  whilst 
the  sacraments  may  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be  administered  to 
non- Catholics,  even  though  they  are  in  good  faith  and  ask  for 
them,  yet  this  may  be  done  for  them  when  they  are  in  danger 
of  death,  if  scandal  be  obviated. 

T.  Slater,  S.J. 

Liverpool,  England. 


THE  OLERGY  AND  THE  PRESS  MONTH. 

THE  month  of  March  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  of  America  for  a  campaign  in  the  interest  of  the 
Catholic  Press.  This  prompts  the  writer,  who  believes  that  he 
has  given  as  much  thought  as  any  other  person  in  the  country 
to  the  subject  of  Catholic  publicity,  to  proffer  a  few  comments 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Catholic  Press  in 
general,  and  to  make  publicity  more  effective. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  has  it  occurred  to  you  that  Catholic 
literature  reaches,  for  the  most  part,  only  our  good  people? 
These  will  subscribe  to  the  diocesan  paper,  to  some  national 
weekly,  to  a  missionary  magazine,  to  a  devotional  periodical, 
etc.  The  Catholics  who  need  our  literature  most,  the  ones  who 
understand  neither  their  spiritual  nor  their  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  Church,  read  very  little  Catholic  literature. 

All  the  appeals  made  in  the  religious  press  in  behalf  of  the 
Missions  or  other  religious  works  reach  probably  25  per  cent 
of  our  people;  the  other  75  per  cent  do  not  hear  of  these  ap- 
peals, unless  from  the  pulpit;  and  included  in  the  75  per  cent 
are  our  miscalled  "  prominent  Catholics " — the  ones  who 
could  give  most. 

Priests  report  that  our  young  people  seldom  take  home  a 
Catholic  paper  from  the  church,  yet  they,  the  rising  generation, 
must  be  the  backbone  of  the  Church  in  this  country  in  a  few 
years.     Even  to-day  they  are  the  ones  who  are  called  upon 
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most  frequently  to  answer  questions  about  Catholic  belief  and 
practice ;  they  are  the  ones  who  should  know  the  principles  by 
which  the  soundness  or  the  falsity  of  present-day  social  doc- 
trines must  be  determined. 

2.  Our  literature  does  not  reach  one  per  cent  of  those  whose 
minds  are  poisoned  by  the  sectarian,  the  Masonic  and  the  secu- 
lar press,  not  to  speak  of  the  propaganda  which  is  professedly 
anti-Catholic.  The  New  Age,  the  official  magazine  of  Thirty- 
third  Degree  Masons;  the  Crescent,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Shriners,  and  many  other  Masonic  magazines;  the  Christian 
Science  publications;  nearly  all  denominational  papers — all 
serve  calumny,  slander  and  misrepresentation  to  their  readers 
week  after  week,  or  month  after  month ;  and  the  answer  to  their 
lies  never  reaches  the  same  people.  Magazines  with  millions 
of  readers  such  as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  World's 
Work,  etc.,  will  carry  articles  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  is 
slurred  in  only  a  paragraph  or  two,  the  little  poison  being 
consumed  as  healthy  food  by  the  uninformed  reader.  Bris- 
bane and  other  editors,  whose  authority  is  trusted  by  the 
millions  who  read  their  writings  day  after  day,  will  occasion- 
ally say  something  in  the  Church's  favor,  and  we  seem  to  feel 
happy  over  it ;  but  ten  times  more  frequently  they  will  comment 
on  things  Catholic  in  a  manner  which  must  intensify  prejudice. 
Ninety-nine  out  of  every  one  hundred  non-Catholics  get  all 
their  information  about  us  from  people  who  are  not  competent 
to  speak  about  us  at  all.  We  seem  to  think,  when  we  refute 
the  falsehoods  through  our  own  press,  that  we  have  corrected 
the  wrongs  done  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  accom- 
plished nothing.  Our  own  people  need  not  be  told  that  the 
charges  were  untrue,  and  those  who  were  ready  to  believe  the 
accusations  do  not  see  the  refutation. 

3.  That  we  do  not  understand  how  to  advertise  or  to  obtain 
the  kind  of  publicity  needed  is  illustrated  by  our  present  fight 
against  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  as  well  as  by  our  mode  of  pro- 
cedure against  hostile  legislation  proposed  in  the  past.  Every- 
one who  receives  Catholic  literature  should  know  what  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  is  and  what  it  stands  for,  because  sufficient 
has  certainly  been  written  against  it.  (As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
doubt  if  one  out  of  one  hundred  Catholics  know  anything  about 
it) .     Our  enemies,  as  well  as  the  organizations  which  are  back- 
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ing  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  do  know  how  the  Catholic  press  has 
been  arrayed  against  it;  they  believe  that  the  twenty  million 
Catholics  are  well  posted  and  are  united  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  ones  who  can  make  the  Bill 
a  law  or  kill  it  are  not  reached  by  our  arguments  at  all.  While 
it  is  proper  to  acquaint  our  Catholic  people  with  the  aims  of 
such  proposed  legislation,  the  way  to  gain  our  point  is  to  have 
some  committee  of  men  in  every  community  wait  on  their  Con- 
gressman or  Senator,  explain  the  Catholic  grievance,  and  ask 
for  a  vote  against  the  Bill. 

The  Smith-Towner  Bill  has  the  backing  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers,  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parents,  Teachers' 
Association,  American  Library  Association,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  Pa- 
triotic Order  Sons  of  America,  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  National  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  In  addition  of  this,  the  Bill  has  hard-working 
lobbyists  in  Washington.  Supporters  of  the  bill  are  request- 
ing the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  throughout  the  country  to 
give  it  their  moral  support.  These  Clubs  have  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  every  community  in  their  ranks.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  in  this  city  declared  that 
he  had  deceived  a  communication  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washing^ton,  which,  instead  of  reading  to  the  mem- 
bers, he  would  give  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  City  Schools, 
who  is  a  Rotarian.  When  the  Superintendent  received  the 
communication  from  the  president  of  the  Club,  he  told  his 
brother  Rotarians  that  the  communication  dealt  with  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill,  "  which  "  he  said,  "  he  hoped  would  be 
passed  ".  Being  present  at  this  meeting,  the  writer  arose  to 
say  that  the  Bill  contained  provisions  so  momentous  that  it 
should  be  discussed  at  our  gatherings.  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  not  a  single  member,  outside  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
knew  what  the  Bill  stood  for. 

The  following  newspaper  clipping  reports  how  the  South 
Dakota  legislature  endorsed  the  Bill,  without  knowing  what 
it  was.  Note  the  dig  at  Tumulty  intended  for  the  Catholic 
Church : 
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Pierre,  S.  D.,  Jan.  7 — (Special)  — Unanimous  endorsement  was 
given  by  the  house  this  afternoon  to  a  resolution  by  Swanson  of 
Brown,  memorializing  congress  to  pass  the  Smith-Towner  education 
bill  and  a  million-dollar  fund  for  educational  work  over  the  country. 
In  explaining  the  bill,  Mr.  Swanson  said :  "  I  understand  the  secre- 
tary to  the  president  is  the  only  person  in  authority  in  Washington 
to  oppose  it,  and  he  has  been  working  day  and  night  to  defeat  it." 
There  were  no  remarks  against  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the  house 
here. 

We  must  advertise  our  good  things;  we  must  make  use  of 
the  secular  press;  our  priests  must  get  before  our  civic  bodies 
more,  even  though  it  go  a  little  against  their  inclination;  our 
Catholic  people  must  study  their  religion  and  be  able  to  explain 
the  Catholic  attitude  toward  the  Public  Schools,  Secret  So- 
cieties, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.,  etc.  Only  one  priest  and  one 
minister  may  belong  to  the  Rotary  Club  in  any  community; 
only  two  ministers  and  two  priests  may  belong  to  the  Kiwanis 
Club.  Hundreds  of  these  clubs  have  their  quotas  of  ministers, 
but  there  is  no  priest  member.  This  is  unfortunate,  because 
every  line  of  manufacture,  of  wholesale  and  retail  business, 
everyone  of  the  professions  is  represented.  Priest  members 
would  be  called  on  to  speak  at  the  Club  several  times  a  year; 
they  could  chose  as  their  subject  *'  The  Parochial  School," 
"  Temporal  Power,"  "  The  Church  in  Politics " ;  they  could 
treat  some  historical  question ;  they  could  show  that  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  the  Socialists,  all  the  forces  of  disorder,  are  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  that  any  support  given  to  a  Drive  against 
Catholics  is  support  given  to  the  enemies  of  law  and  order. 

We  have  within  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  two  extreme  wings. 
Those  belonging  to  the  first  are  not  sufficiently  suspicious  of 
our  enemies,  and  cannot  make  themselves  believe  that  the  dis- 
closures published  by  the  Catholic  Press  are  true.  Those  of 
the  other  wing  believe  that  all  our  rights  will  soon  be  taken 
from  us  and  that  there  is  no  use  doing  anything  to  prevent  it. 
We  have  enemies  numerous  and  powerful,  but  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  American  populace  would  be  just  to  us  if  they  prop- 
erly understood  us.  These  we  must  educate.  I  firmly  believe 
that  we  can  win  the  sympathy  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
sixty  million,  who  are  under  the  domination  neither  of  the  sects 
nor  of  the  secret  societies.     Millions  of  these  are  not  in  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  radicalism  in  Protestantism  which  interferes 
with  personal  freedom,  and  which  would  put  the  country  under 
Blue  Law  rule.  The  vast  majority  of  these  sixty  million  has 
been  taught  that  our  Catholic  Church  is  hostile  to  the  public 
schools,  that  we  are  narrow  and  intolerant,  that  we  are  ruled 
in  all  things  by  Rome,  that  we  would  oppress  others  if  we  had 
the  power,  etc.,  etc.  While  it  would  appear  to  be  an  im- 
possibility to  change  the  idea  of  the  whole  populace  of  this  big 
country,  let  it  be  remembered  that  each  parish  organization 
would  have  to  deal  only  with  its  own  community.  In  our 
small  city  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  just  sent  out  the 
following  letter,  to  representative  people,  and  because  of  the 
kindly  spirit  of  their  letter,  it  has  elicited  most  favorable  re- 
sponse and  kindly  comment : 

Dear  Friend: 

The  Christmas  message  of  "  Good  Will "  is  still  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  us  all.  The  Knights  of  Columbus,  of  Huntington,  have 
decided  to  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  promote  "  good  will "  by  an 
effort  to  remove  misunderstanding,  which  they  believe  to  be  the 
source  of  nearly  all  prejudice  and  distrust  as  between  the  different 
elements  of  any  community. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  always  been  a  bitter  foe  of  Socialism, 
and  of  every  un-American  movement.  In  reprisal,  the  forces  of  dis- 
order have  arrayed  themselves  against  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  by 
clever  deception,  have  led  several  reputable  organizations  of  men  to 
join  them  in  their  propaganda  of  vilification. 

During  the  recent  presidential  campaign  the  country  was  flooded 
with  tons  of  literature  calculated  to  poison  the  minds  of  our  Amer- 
ican people,  and  to  disturb  harmony  and  peace  and  good  will,  which 
are  so  needed  for  a  progressive  community. 

As  a  first  step  in  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  prejudice,  we  are 
writing  to  ask  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  receive  and  read  a 
small  amount  of  literature,  which  we  would  take  pleasure  in  sending 
you  with  our  compliments. 

We  are  herewith  enclosing  a  small  pamphlet,  which  briefly  tells 
the  truth  about  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  toward  the 
public  school  and  other  matters  of  supreme  importance.  With  your 
consent,  which  we  ask  you  to  express  on  the  enclosed  card,  we  shall 
send  you  other  small  pamphlets  from  time  to  time.  You  are  also 
herein  reminded  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  held  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  beginning  the  first  Sunday  of  Lent.     Your  attendance  at 
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these  lectures  will  be  appreciated,  and  you  are  invited  to  ask  ques- 
tions bearing  on  Catholic  teaching  or  practice.  A  box  will  be  placed 
on  a  table  near  the  entrance  of  the  church,  and  written  questions  may 
be  deposited  in  the  box.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  inquirer  to 
sign  his  name  to  the  questions  he  asks. 

Catholics  everywhere  could  carry  on  this  publicity  work 
without  much  cost.  Let  the  influential  men  in  every  commun- 
ity learn  that  they  have  been  deceived  by  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  and  by  the  literature  of  the  lodges  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  authority  of  the  former  will  be  undermined,  and  people 
will  turn  with  sympathy  toward  the  organization  which  they 
have  hitherto  unjustly  treated. 

The  Catholic  hierarchy,  through  the  medium  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council,  is  laying  a  foundation  for  a  publicity 
structure  which  we  hope  will  be  big  enough.  At  present  the 
news  service  of  N.  C.  W.  C.  is  good,  but  it  does  not  yet  reach 
non- Catholics,  except  the  few  who  accidentally  get  hold  of  a 
Catholic  paper.  When  its  well-trained  editors  write  for  the 
secular  press  and  the  big  magazines,  when  their  efforts  are 
seconded  and  supplemented  by  a  little  organization  established 
in  every  town  and  city  in  the  country,  the  Catholic  Church  will 
command  the  respect  in  the  United  States  which  she  so  justly 
deserves. 

We  can  learn  much  from  the  Christian  Science  people.  They 
have  an  office  in  the  capital  of  each  State  of  the  Union,  and 
whenever  an  editor  publishes  anything  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  state  office,  is  unfair  to  Christian 
Science,  the  offending  editor  is  asked  to  publish  in  the  same 
paper  a  polite  refutation  sent  from  the  state  office.  Usually 
the  request  for  the  correction  is  made  not  in  writing,  but  is 
carried  to  the  editor  by  a  member  of  the  Christian  Science  cult 
who  lives  in  the  place  where  the  offending  paper  is  printed. 

We  can  also  learn  much  from  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  This  body  is  constituted  of 
four  hundred  men  who  are  paid  representatives  of  thirty  de- 
nominations comprising  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
land.  These  men  meet  every  month  and  outline  the  policy 
which  the  Protestant  churches  are  to  pursue  in  works  of  re- 
construction,   of   evangelization,    of   social   service,    etc.,    etc. 
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They  employ  high-grade  publicity  men,  who  are  paid  what  they 
are  worth.  To  accomplish  big  results  it  is  necessary  that  the 
men  at  the  head  of  a  movement  so  momentous  should  give  their 
whole  time  and  attention  to  the  movement,  and  big  men  must 
receive  big  salaries.  Early  in  the  war,  the  government  de- 
pended on  $i.oo  a  year  men,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
receiving  about  one  dollar's  worth  of  service,  if  it  was  not 
actually  losing  money,  because  these  men,  with  so  many  other 
things  on  their  mind,  were  neglecting  their  important  trust. 

The  Catholic  Church  has  great  theologians,  philosophers, 
sociologists,  the  soundness  of  whose  theories  may  be  depended 
on,  but  we  seem  to  lack  practical  men.  Protestantism,  on  the 
other  hand,  pays  little  heed  to  theory ;  it  is  all  action.  Possibly 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  men  of  the  world,  business  men, 
whose  whole  success  depends  on  system,  organization,  and 
team-work,  are  taken  into  council  by  Protestant  ecclesiastics. 

We  marvel  at  the  immense  sums  of  money  raised  by  the 
24,000,000  Protestants  of  the  United  States  for  Missions,  while 
the  Catholic  Missions  suffer,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
nearly  300,000,000  people  to  sustain  them.  The  Adventists  of 
the  United  States  have  a  membership  only  slightly  in  excess 
of  one  hundred  thousand,  yet  this  small  sect  has  appropriated 
$4,000,000  for  missionary  operations  during  1921.  Every 
member  is  expected  to  give  60  cents  a  week — more  than  $30.00 
a  year  for  this  purpose.  The  20,000,000  Catholics  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  not  raise  more,  yet  they  will  con- 
tribute a  greater  sum  than  the  other  280,000,000.  American 
Catholics  are  really  to  be  commended  when  their  sacrifices  are 
compared  with  those  of  other  lands,  in  most  of  which  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  organization.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
Latin  countries. 

The  writer  returned  last  June  from  a  tour  of  South  America 
where  nearly  every  man,  woman  and  child  is  a  baptized  Cath- 
olic. In  the  whole  country  of  Peru,  where  there  are  nine  large 
dioceses,  the  people  give  absolutely  nothing  to  the  Church 
except  in  exchange  for  services,  such  as  Baptisms,  Marriages, 
etc.,  not  even  a  collection  is  taken  up  in  the  churches  on  Sunday. 
The  Methodists  of  the   United  States   conduct  several   high  \\ 

schools  in  the  city  of  Lima,  which  are  well  patronized  because         "^"^ 
children   are  taught  English — of  course  gratis.     The  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Lima  told  me  that  if  a  couple  of  good  priests  from 
the  United  States  came  down  there,  he  would  give  them  his 
cathedral.  This  Archbishop  had  visited  the  United  States, 
and  knew  something  of  American  methods  of  Catholic  activi- 
ties up  here.  The  writer  suggested  different  ways  in  which 
his  Grace  might  stir  up  things  a  little,  how  he  might  organize 
the  men,  but  the  Archbishop  felt  sure  that  any  attempt  would 
be  absolutely  in  vain.  So  it  is  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  in 
other  countries  in  South  America.  So  it  must  be  in  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  France.  To  think  that  our  Mis- 
sions should  be  in  need  when  the  ridiculous  sum  of  10  cents  a 
year  per  capita  from  the  Catholic  body  would  well  take  care  of 
every  home  and  foreign  mission  activity.  Pulpit  announce- 
ments will  not  bring  it;  system,  organization,  the  application 
of  business  methods  will. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  we  must  not  underestimate  the  Drive 
against  the  Private  Schools.  The  two  million  and  more  Masons 
of  the  United  States  have  been  instructed  over  and  over  in 
their  magazines  to  persist  in  their  effort  to  have  attendance  at 
the  public  school  made  compulsory ;  they  have  been  urged  over 
and  over  to  seek  positions  on  the  School  Board,  and  to  see  that 
no  Catholic  is  appointed  to  such  a  pK)sition;  they  have  been 
importuned  to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  keep  Catholics 
from  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  In  many  places  the  super- 
intendents of  public  schools  take  the  stand  that  only  those  will 
be  given  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  who  have 
received  all  their  education  in  public  or  state  schools.  They 
contend  that  they  are  not  acting  from  religious  prejudice,  but 
from  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  public  school,  when  they  assume 
that  attitude. 

We  must  make  plain  to  the  public  in  every  city,  town,  and 
hamlet  that  our  schools  are  more  efficient  than  are  the  public 
schools,  that  they  are  thoroughly  American,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  finer  type  of  citizenship,  that  we  have  no 
designs  on  the  public  school. 

Let  us  use  our  parish  organizations,  many  of  which  are 
stagnant  simply  because  they  have  no  activities  ad  extra  to 
keep  them  busy.  Let  them,  locally,  district  the  parish,  canvas 
for  subscriptions  to  Catholic  papers,  let  them  brirtg  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  non- Catholic  element  among  them  the  real  truth 
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about  our  Church — its  beliefs,  its  practices,  its  sound  principles. 
If  a  Catholic  society  solicited  subscriptions,  they  could  give 
people  two  papers  for  the  price  of  one  which  is  introduced 
through  a  paid  solicitor.  Let  us  heed  the  call  of  our  leaders, 
encourage  them,  by  undertaking  effective  publicity  work  dur- 
ing this  month  of  March. 

In  order  to  secure  unanimity  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  the  most  important  thing  is  that  all  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  different  movements  projected  by  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Council. 

Priests  do  not  become  so  acquainted  through  literature,  much 
of  which  is  not  read  with  sufficient  care  and  interest.  To  my 
mind  the  only  effectual  way  of  instructing  the  clergy  is  to  have 
someone  appear  before  the  whole  diocesan  clerical  body  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  retreat.  One  or  two  of  the  Conferences 
during  the  retreat  could  be  turned  over  to  someone  fully  versed 
in  the  several  matters  which  should  be  brought  forcibly  to 
the  attention  of  the  clergy. 

J.  F.  Noll. 

Huntington,  Indiana. 


Hnalecta* 


SUPREMA  SAORA  OONQREGATIO  S.  OFFIOII. 

I. 

Epistola  ad  locorum  Ordinarios,  qua  eorum  Vigilantia 

EXCITATUR       circa       NoVA       QuAEDAM       AcATHOLICORUM 
MOLIMINA  contra  FiDEM. 

Emi  ac  Revmi  DD.  Cardinales  in  rebus  fidei  et  marum  una 
mecum  Inquisitores  Generales  cupiunt  locorum  Ordinarios  vigi- 
lanter  attendere,  quemadmodum  novae  quaedam  acatholicorum 
consociationes,  suis  ex  omni  gente  asseclis  adiuvantibus,  iam 
dudum  soleant  nostris,  maxime  adolescentibus,  perniciosissime 
insidiari,  magnam  adiumentorum  varietatem  eis  praebendo, 
quibus  specie  quidem  corpora  confirmant,  mentesque  et  animos 
excolunt,  re  autem  vera  catholicae  fidei  integritatem  corrumpunt 
et  a  complexu  Ecclesiae  matris  filios  eripiunt.  Profecto,  quod 
consociationes  huiusmodi  favore,  opibus  studioque  florent  homi- 
num  spectatissimorum,  quod  in  multiplici  beneficentiae  genere 
utilissime  versantur,  non  est  mirandum  si  fucum  faciant  im- 
peritis  qui  earum  naturam  penitus  perspectam  et  cognitam  non 
habent.  At  quales  illae  sint,  iam  nemini,  qui  sapiat,  potest 
esse  dubium,  cum  finem  quo  spectant,  sensim  hucusque  indi- 
carint,  nunc  vero  aperte  declarent  idque  opusculis,  diariis  scrip- 
tisque  periodicis,  quibus  tamquam  suis  organis  utuntur.  Dicunt 
enim  se  velle  ingenia  et  mores  iuvenum  bonis  disciplinis  exco- 
lere,  et  hanc  culturam  pro  religione  habentes,  definiunt :  liber- 
rimam  et  a  quavis  religione  aut  confessione  alienam  solutamque 
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licentiam  cogitandi.  Professae  ig^tur  se  lumen  praeferre 
adolescentibus,  eos  ab  Ecclesiae  magisterio,  quod  ipsum  est 
lumen  veritatis  divinitus  constitutum,  avertunt,  eosdemque  hor- 
tantur  ut  ex  suo  ipsorum  intimo  spiritu  ideoque  ex  humanae 
rationis  angustiis  lucem  petant  qua  ducantur. 

Huiusmodi  in  laqueos  praecipue,  dediti  studiis  adolescentes 
utriusque  sexus  impelluntur;  qui  quidem,  cum  ad  christianam 
sapientiam  ediscendam  et  ad  fidem,  a  patribus  traditam,  con- 
servandam,  alienae  opis  maxime  indigent,  contra  in  homines 
incidunt,  a  quibus,  de  magnae  illius  hereditatis  possessione 
detufbati,  gradatim  adducuntur,  ut  primo  contrarias  inter  opin- 
iones  nutent,  deinde  de  omnibus,  quaecumque  sunt,  dubitent, 
denique  in  vaga  quadam  nee  definita  forma  religionis  acquies- 
cant,  quae  sane  religio  aliud  omnino  est  quam  quod  lesus 
Christus  praedicavit.  In  hac  autem  re  detrimentum  longe 
mains  accipiunt  illi,  utinam  non  ita  multi,  quibus  intra  domes- 
ticos  parietes,  propter  parentum  vel  incuriam  vel  inscitiam,  ea 
defuit  prima  fidei  institutio,  qua  nihil  est  homini  christiano 
magis  necessarium.  Quare,  Sacramentorum  usu  destituti,  et 
ab  omni  pietatis  cultu  remoti,  soliti  insuper  de  sanctissimis  qui- 
busque  rebus  summa  iudicii  libertate  decernere,  in  eum  misere 
labuntur  indifferentismum  religiosum  quem  vocant,  pluries  Ec- 
clesiae auctoritate  damnatum,  quocum  cuiusvis  religionis  nega- 
tio  coniuncta  est.  Ita,  florentes  aetate,  in  tenebris  tamen  tris- 
titiaque  dubitationum,  nuUo  iam  viae  duce,  tabescunt ;  ut  enim 
quis  nauf ragium  in  fide  faciat,  satis  est  si  unum  dogma  in  animo 
suo  improbet.  Quod  si  pietatis  aliqua  in  eorum  vel  ore  signi- 
ficatio  vel  corde  umbra  residua  est,  si  non  mediocrem  quoque 
beneficentiae  alacritatem  ostendunt,  hoc  non  aliam  ob  causam 
accidere  dicendum  est,  nisi  aut  inveteratae  consuetudinis,  aut 
lenioris  cuiusdam  molliorisque  animi,  aut  etiam  humanae 
prorsus  naturalisque  virtu tis,  quae  tamen  ad  vitam  aetemam 
non  est  per  se  conducibilis. 

Iam  vero  ex  his  societatibus  sufficiet  eam  memorare,  quae, 
plurium  aliarum  veluti  mater,  pervulgatissima  est  (quod  prae- 
sertim,  dum  mansit  crudele  bellum,  plurimis  calami tosis  ad- 
modum  profuit)  opibusque  instructissima :  societas  scilicet  titulo 
appellata  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  contracto  in  sig- 
1am  y.  M.  C.  A.y  cui  quidem  inscienter  et  favent  acatholici 
bonae  fidei,  eam  iudicantes  omnibus  salutarem  aut  certe  noxiam 
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nemini,  et  suffragantur  indulgentiores  quidam  catholici,  quibus 
ipsius  est  ignota  natura.  Haec  enim  societas  sincerum  quidem 
erga  iuvenes  amorem  iactat,  quasi  nihil  habeat  antiquius  quam 
eorum  et  corporibus  et  mentibus  esse  utilitati ;  at  simul  ipsorum 
labefactat  fidem,  cum  propositum  sibi  esse  contendit  earn  pnrU 
ficarcy  et  meliorem  verae  vitae  cognitionem  eis  tradere  "  supra 
omnem  Ecclesiam  et  praeter  quamlibet  religiosam  confes- 
sionem  ",^  At  num  quid  boni  de  iis  sperari  liceat,  qui,  excussa 
penitus  ex  animo  fide,  cum  in  lesu  Christi  ovili  feliciter  con- 
quieverint,  longe  inde  vagantur,  quo  sua  quemque  libido  inge- 
niumque  deducat? 

Quare  Vos,  quotquot  estis,  quibus  i>eculiarem  in  modum 
dominici  gregis  gubemandi  cura  divinitus  mandata  est,  haec 
Sacra  Congregatio  rogat,  ut  vestros  adolescentes  studiose  in- 
tactos  ab  harum  societatum  contagione  praestetis,  quarum  ex 
beneficentia,  Christi  administrata  nomine,  illud  periclitatur, 
quod  ipsi  habent,  Christi  gratia,  pretiosissimum.  Ergo  ad- 
monete  incautos  et  confirmate  vacillantes  in  fide;  quae  autem 
sunt  apud  Vos  iuvenum  ex  utroque  sexu  sodalitates,  eas  Vos 
christiano  spiritu  ac  robore  instruite,  aliasque  excitate  generis 
eiusdem;  quibus  quidem  ut  suppetat  unde  possint  adversariis 
obsistere,  locupletiores  e  nostris  appellate  ad  opitulandum. 
Simul  etiam  parochos  et  iuvenum  consociatorum  moderatores 
hortamini  ut  strenue  officium  suum  faciant,  maximeque,  libris 
et  opusculis  evulgandis,  difHuentes  late  errores  coerceant,  artes 
fraudesque  inimicorum  aperiant,  studiosis  veritatis  apte  suc- 
currant. 

Itaque  Vestrum  erit,  in  episcopalibus  regionis  conventibus 
de  hac  ipsa  causa  diligenter,  pro  rei  gravitate,  agere,  et  quae 
opportuna  factu  videantur,  collatis  consiliis  constituere.  Quo 
in  genere,  Sacra  Congregatio  in  singulis  regionibus  i>er  earum 
Praesules  publice  declarandum  censet,  ephemerides,  j>eriodica 
et  alia  societatum  harum  scripta  sane  perniciosa,  quae  ad  errores 
rationalismi  et  indifferentismi  religiosi  animis  nostrorum  in- 
sinuandos,  large  disseminantur,  ij>so  iure  prohiberi.^ 

1  Vide  oposcolum  Romae  editum  ab  officio  centrali  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "  Che  cosa  i 
la  Y.  M.  C.  A. :  ci5  che  si  propone,  etc.",  passim. 

2  Cf.  Cod.  I.  C,  can.  1384,  §  2,  et  1399,  §  4.  Huiusmodi  sunt,  inter  alia, 
apud  Italos :  "  Fede  e  vita,  rivista  mensile  di  cultura  religiosa,  organo  della 
Federazione  Italiana  degli  studenti  per  la  cultura  religiosa,  Sanremo"; 
" Bilychnis,  rivista  mensile  di  studi  religiosi,  Roma";  "II  testimonio,  rivista 
mensile  delle  chiese  battiste  italiane,  Roma  ". 
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Metropolitae  autem,  quidquid  pro  uniuscuiusque  dioecesi  ra- 
tionibus  deliberatum  actumque  erit,  ut  ad  Apostolicam  Sedem 
intra  sex  menses  referant,  curabunt. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  Aedibus  S.  Officii,  die  5  novembris  1920. 
R.  Card.  Merry  del  Val,  Secretarius. 

II. 

Decretum:  Damnatio  operis  ''Tommaso  Gallarati-Scotti 
'  La  Vita  di  Antonio  Fogazzaro  '  '\ 

Feria  V,  loco  IV,  die  p  decembris  ip20. 

In  generali  consessu  Supremae  Sacrae  Congregationis  Sancti 
Officii,  Emi  ac  Rmi  Domini  Cardinales  fidei  et  moribus  tutandis 
praepwDsiti,  praehalbito  DD.  Consultorum  voto,  proscripserunt, 
damnaverunt  atque  in  Indicem  librorum  prohibitorum  inseren- 
dum  mandarunt  opus :  "  Tommaso  Gallarati-Scotti:  La  vita  di 
Antonio  Fogazzaro.  Milano.  Casa  editrice  Baldini  e  Castoldi. 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  17.  1920". 

Et  eadem  feria  ac  die  Sanctissimus  D.  N.  Benedictus  divina 
Prodentia  Papa  XV,  in  solita  audientia  R.  P.  D.  Assessori  S. 
Officii  impertita,  relatam  sibi  Emorum  Patrum  decisionem  ap- 
probavit,  confirmavit  et  publicandam  mandavit. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  S.  Officii,  die  14  decembris  1920. 
A,  Castellano,  5.  C.  S.  Off.  Notarius. 


S.  OONQEEQATIO  EITUUM. 

Sacerdotes  celebrantes  in  Oratoriis  Sororum  Tertiar. 
tenentur   se   conformare    Calendario   quo    utuntur 

SORORES. 

Beatissime  Pater, 

Procurator  Generalis  Ordinis  PP.  Praedicatorum,  ad  S.  V. 
pedes  humiliter  provolutus,  haec  exponit : 

Nonnullae  Congregationes  Sororum  Tertii  Ordinis  S. 
Dominici  Divinum  Officium  recitant,  juxta  ritum  et  calen- 
darium  Ordinis. 

Aliae  Congregationes  Sororum  Tertiariarum  (et  harum 
major  est  numerus)  recitant  parvum  Officium  B.  M.  Virginis, 
juxta  ritum  dominicanum  cum  commemoratione  Sancti  illius 
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diei,  adhibentes  calendarium  Provinciae  Ordinis,  ubi  sita  est 
ipsarum  domus. 

Respectivae  Superiorissae,  turn  ex  primis,  quam  ex  aliis  Con- 
gregationibus  frequenter  recurrunt  ad  Rmum  P.  Generalem 
Ordinis,  ilium  informantes  circa  difficultates,  quae  oriuntur 
quoad  conformitatem  Missae  cum  Officio  Divino. 

Sacerdotes  missam  celeb rantes  in  Ecclesiis  et  Oratoriis  harum 
Sororum  Tertiariarum,  saepe  renuunt  se  conformare  calendario 
Ordinis,  quo  utuntur  Sorores,  quia  juxta  declarationes  ipsorum 
sacerdotum,  nullo  decreto  ad  hoc  obligantur. 

Quare  Orator  petit : 

I.  Utrum  ex  Decreto  S.  Rituum  Congregationis,  sub  die  28 
februarii  19 14,  Sacerdotes  celeb  rantes  in  Ecclesiis  et  Oratoriis 
Sororum  Tertiariarum  teneantur,  quando  celebrant  Missam,  se 
conformare  calendario,  quo  utuntur  Sorores  ipsae. 

II.  Et  quatenus  negative.  Orator  rogat  S.  V.  ut  co  need  ere 
dignetur  quod  in  Ecclesiis  et  Oratoriis  Tertiariarum  Domini- 
canarum,  omnes  Missae,  quae  ibi  celebrantur,  sint  conformes 
calendario  Ordinis,  quo  utuntur  Sorores  pro  recitatione  proprii 
Officii,  excluso  quovis  alio  calendario,  prout  concessum  fuit  PP. 
Minoribus  per  Decretum  diei  15  aprilis,  1904,  n.  4132. 

Sacra  Rituum   Congregatio,   audito  specialis   Commissionis 
suffragio,  reque  sedulo  perpensa,  propositis  quaestionibus  ita 
respondendum  censuit : 
ad  lum.  Affirmative, 
ad  2um.  Provisum  in  1°. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  et  declaravit.     Die  4  Junii  1920. 
A.  Card.  Vico  Ep.  Portuen,  Praef. 

Alexander  Verde,  S.R.C,  Secretarius. 


ROMAN  OURIA. 
Pontifical  Appointment. 

6  November,  ip2o:  Monsignor  Martin  Darius  Whelan,  Vicar 
General  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  Canada,  made  Domestic 
Prelate  of  His  Holiness. 


Stubfes  anb  Conferences 


Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  is  for  the 
information  of  the  general  reader  of  the 
Department  of  Studies  and  Conferences,  are 
answered  in  the  order  in  which  they  reach  us. 
The  Editor  cannot  engage  to  reply  to  in- 
quiries by  private  letter. 


OUS  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

Supreme  S.  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  publishes 
the  letter  of  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  calling  attention  to  the 
danger  to  the  faith  of  Catholic  youth  there  is  in  such  societies 
as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  urging  the  bishops  to  adopt  the  neces- 
sary safeguards. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  announces  that  priests  who  say 
Mass  in  chapels  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic 
are  to  follow  the  Calendar  used  by  the  Sisters. 


THE  BUBRI08  OF  HOLY  WEEK. 

Qu.  In  following  the  rubrics  of  Holy  Week  in  small  parishes  pas- 
tors differ  widely.  Some  have  no  services  from  Wednesday  to  Easter 
Sunday,  even  going  so  far  as  to  omit  the  blessing  of  the  font ;  others 
bless  the  font  and  say  Mass  but  omit  the  Prophecies.  Is  it  not  sub 
gravi  to  bless  baptismal  water  on  Holy  Saturday  and  Pentecost  Sat- 
urday? And  if  it  is  blessed,  must  not  the  entire  rubrics  in  the  Missal 
be  observed?  Please  publish  the  program  to  be  followed  during 
Holy  Week  in  small  parishes  with  one  priest,  giving  an  authoritative 
statement  as  to  what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  on  each  of  the 
three  days. 

Resp.  I.  In  cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches  all  the  func- 
tions of  Maundy  Thursday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday 
must  be  carried  out  solemnly  and  exactly  according  to  the 
Missal,  i.  e.  with  deacon,  subdeacon,  chanters,  and  minor 
ministers.^ 

2.  These  functions  are  regularly  of  obligation  in  all  parochial 
churches.*    In  large  parochial  churches  they  ought  to  be  carried 

1  Caerem.  Episc,  Lib.  II,  c.  24,  n.  10;  Lib.  II,  c.  17. 

2  S.  R.  C,  19  Dec,  1665 ;  9  Dec,  1899. 
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out  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Missal,  i.  e.  solemnly ; 
for  Benedict  XIII  had  the  Memoriale  Rituum  compiled  for 
those  churches  only  in  which  the  Missal  cannot  be  followed ;  * 
hence  only  in  small  parochial  churches,  in  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  comply  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Missal,  may  the 
Memoriale  Rituum  be  used.  This  seems  to  be  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  S.  R.  C*  decided  that  even  in  the  large  churches 
of  conventuals  and  regulars  it  is  not  allowed  to  follow  at  one 
time  the  prescriptions  of  the  Missal  and  at  other  times  the 
Memoriale  Rituum^  "  si  Ecclesiae  sufficiens  clerus  suppetat  *'. 

3.  Certainly,  in  some  regions  circumstances  may  arise  which 
will  not  allow  these  functions  to  take  place,  and  common  sense 
will  indicate  that  they  cannot  be  performed;  but  if  the  func- 
tions of  Holy  Thursday  have  rubrically  taken  place,  those  of 
Good  Friday  cannot  be  omitted/ 

4.  The  blessing  of  the  baptismal  font  must  take  place  in 
every  parochial  church,  not  only  on  H®ly  Saturday,  but  also 
on  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost,  "  non  obstante  quacumque  contraria 
consuetudine,  quae  omnino  eliminari  debet."  * 

It  is  not  permitted  to  bless  baptismal  water  in  one  or  some 
of  the  large  parochial  churches  and  afterward  to  distribute  it 
among  the  small  parochial  churches.  If  in  these  smaller  paro- 
chial churches  the  function  cannot  be  performed  with  that 
solemnity  which  is  due  to  it,  because  the  faithful  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  attend,  then  it  should  be  performed  privately. 
"  Benedictio  fontis,  in  casu  quo  fideles  non  accedant  ad  Ec- 
clesiam  statutis  diebus,  privatim  absolvenda  est  'V  but  not 
breviori  formula^  as  would  be  allowed  if  for  any  reason  the 
baptismal  water  should,  during  the  year,  run  out  before  Holy 
Saturday  or  the  Vigil  of  Pentecost.* 

5.  These  ceremonies  of  the  Sacrum  Triduum,  whether  ac- 
cording to  the  Missal  or  the  Memoriale  Rituum^  must  be  exactly 
performed,^  and  cannot  in  any  manner  be  curtailed.     For  in- 

3  Gardellini,  in  Not.  I  ad  Deer,  S.  R.  C,  28  July,  1821. 

*  7  Dec,  1888. 

5  S.  R.  C,  14  Feb.,  1895. 
«  S.  R.  C,  13  April,  1874. 
^  S.  R.  C,  7  June,  1892. 
8  S.  R.  C,  19  April,  1890. 

•  "  Observandum."     Monitum,  Memor.  Rit. 
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stance,  if  the  Prophecies  are  chanted  on  Holy  Saturday,  their 
chant  cannot  be  suspended  as  soon  as  the  officiant  has  finished 
reading  them ;  ^^  and  if  the  Memoriale  Rituum  is  used,  the 
Prophecies  on  Holy  Saturday  cannot  be  omitted/^  Infractions 
against  the  Rubrics  are  frequently  and  repeatedly  made  and 
afterward  are  hailed  as  laudable  customs.  But  customs  against 
the  Rubrics  have  ex  se  no  force,  although  propter  circumstan- 
tias  they  may  sometimes  be  tolerated.  Now  the  cause  of  any 
infringement  of  the  exact  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Sacrum  Triduum  in  any  case  could  only  be  the  magnum 
incommodum.  We  doubt  very  much  if  such  a  plea  could  be 
verified  in  many  parishes  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Although  it  would  seem  that  the  functions,  performed 
according  to  the  Memoriale  Rituum,  should  be  carried  out 
without  chant,  i.  e.  that  the  prayers  and  antiphons  should  be 
recited  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,^^  j^et  most  authors  ^*  not  only 
allow,  but  even  approve  the  performance  of  them  in  chant. 

7.  All  authors  maintain  that  the  word  ''  cleric  "  in  the  Me- 
moriale Rituum  does  not  mean  that  the  assistants  must  be 
tonsured ;  lay  persons  may  act  in  this  capacity ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  some  of  the  duties  prescribed,  e.  g.  carrying  the  chalice 
to  or  from  the  altar,  cannot  be  performed  by  them,  unless  they 
have  permission  to  touch  the  sacred  vessels.  Three  clerics  or 
altar  boys  are  required,^*  who  should  be  thoroughly  instructed, 
in  order  that  they  may  act  quickly,  but  with  attention,  and  so 
prevent  aimless  wandering  to  and  fro.^^  More  than  three  may 
be  taken. 

8.  To  add  to  the  solemnity  of  an  occasion  any  extension  of 
the  instructions  given  in  the  Memoriale  Rituum  is  allowed, 
provided  such  extension  is  in  conformity  with  the  Rubrics  and 
the  "  Ordo  officii  totaque  ceremoniarum  series  et  modus  "  of 
the  Memoriale  Rituum  is  in  general  adhered  to.^* 

10  S.  R.  C,  14  March,  186 1. 

lis.  R.  C,  12  April,  1755. 

"  S.  R.  C,  13  Sept.,  1879. 

18  De  Herdt,  Vol.  Ill,  n.  35;  Le  Vavaseur,  Part  XII,  n.  16;  Ephem.  Lit., 
Vol.  XIV,  p.  436. 

1*  Gardellini,  Suffr.  super  Deer.  S.  R.  C,  28  July,  1821,  says,  "  Qui  tres  ad 
minus  numero  esse  debent ". 

1*5  Preface,  Memoriale  Rituum,  1725. 

!•  Muensterisches  Pastoralblatt,  1893,  8. 
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9.  In  case  not  even  three  or  four  altar  boys  can  be  procured 
to  assist  in  the  performance  of  the  function  according  to  the 
Memoriale  Rituum  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  Ordinary  may 
grant  permission  to  the  pastor  at  the  latter's  request  ("  venia 
quotannis  petita")  to  celebrate  a  low  Mass  (without  proces- 
sion)/^ Of  course  under  such  circumstances  the  function  of 
Good  Friday  must  be  omitted,  for  on  Good  Friday  the  sacred 
function  has  close  connexion  not  with  the  Mass,  but  rather 
with  the  procession  to  the  Repository  and  the  placing  therein 
of  the  second  Host  consecrated  in  the  Mass  of  Holy  Thursday. 

On  Holy  Saturday  no  Mass,  low,  solemn,  or  in  chant  is 
allowed,  unless  the  whole  liturgical  function  of  the  day  is 
carried  out/®  This  may  be  done  only  by  a  bishop  when  he 
ordains  on  that  day  in  his  domestic  chapel,^®  or  by  a  special 
privilege  (granted  to  some  churches  long  ago),  but  only  after 
the  functions  of  the  day  have  been  performed  in  said  churches. 
The  latter  is  granted  to  no  church  in  this  country,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

A.  J.  SCHULTE. 


HOLY  OOMMUNION  ON  GOOD  FRIDAY. 

Qu.  A  number  of  questions  arose  with  us  last  Holy  Week.  My 
neighbor's  church  had  burnt  down  some  time  ago.  As  his  congrega- 
tion is  scattered  over  three  townships,  he  managed  to  say  Mass  for 
some  weeks  in  private  houses,  duplicating  in  different  places  so  as  to 
accommodate  his  people.  He  had  kept  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  his 
own  house,  where  he  meant  to  have  Mass  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
distribute  Holy  Communion  to  a  number  of  the  faithful  who  were 
anxious  to  communicate  on  that  day.  The  bishop  had  given  him  per- 
mission to  say  a  low  Mass  on  that  day  as  he  had  no  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  ceremonies. 

On  Holy  Thursday  morning  he  felt  very  sick,  but  managed  to  go 
out  into  the  room  where  the  people  were  waiting  for  Mass  and  give 
Holy  Communion  to  those  who  were  fasting,  telling  them  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say  the  Mass.  There  were  no  sacred  Par- 
ticles left  after  he  had  distributed  Holy  Communion. 

Meanwhile  I  was  called  to  give  some  help,  at  least  one  Mass  for 
Sunday.  As  there  happened  to  be  another  priest  just  returned  from 
the  army,  staying  with  me,  I  left  him  in  charge  after  notifying  the 

17  S.  R.  C,  28  July,  1821 ;  i  February,  1895. 
"  S.  R.  C,  10  Jan.,  1693. 
•     i»  S.  R.  C,  9  May,  1857. 
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bishop  of  what  I  had  done,  and  went  over  to  my  sick  friend.  I 
reached  there  early  on  Friday  morning,  as  the  train  service  was 
irregular,  as  far  as  it  went,  and  the  rest  of  the  road  was  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  that  made  the  walking  difficult — there  was  no  convey- 
ance to  be  had  at  the  early  hour  I  was  about. 

When  I  arrived  I  found  my  friend  very  sick,  so  sick  that  I  feared 
he  might  die  before  the  noon  hour  when  I  could  get  a  train  back  to 
fetch  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  since  there  was  no  Host  in  the  pyx. 
Though  it  was  Good  Friday  I  resolved  to  say  Mass  rather  than  leave 
my  friend  in  jeopardy  and  without  Holy  Viaticimi.  Then  a  number 
of  questions  arose : 

1.  Could  I  lawfully  say  Mass?  This  I  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, remembering  the  one  exception  of  giving  Viaticum  permitted 
by  the  liturgical  law. 

2.  What  Mass  was  I  to  say,  since  the  Missa  Praesanctificatorum 
differed  in  rite  from  the  Mass  at  which  a  single  host  is  consecrated? 

3.  Could  I  give  Holy  Communion  at  this  Mass,  since  the  new 
Canon  Law  forbids  it  expressly,  though  the  Army  chaplain  whom  I 
had  left  at  my  home  had  only  the  previous  day  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  large  crowds  of  people  go  to  Holy  Communion  on  Good  Friday 
last  year  at  the  front  in  one  of  the  village  churches.  There  was  no 
likelihood  of  anyone  wishing  to  be  communicated  at  the  Mass  I  was 
about  to  say,  but  the  question  came  up  to  me,  and  I  give  it  here,  to 
know  whether  the  priest  who  told  me  the  above  could  have  been  in 
error. 

Resp.  The  saying  of  Mass  was  lawful  under  the  circum- 
stances (which  constituted  a  case  of  necessity),  since  there  was 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  one  in 
extremis.  The  Mass  to  be  said  was  the  Missa  Votiva  de  Pas- 
sione,  Humiliavit. 

Holy  Communion  can  not  be  given  at  such  a  Mass  by  reason 
of  the  general  law  prohibiting  the  practice,  in  conformity  with 
the  liturgical  celebration. 

Since,  however,  the  liturgical  celebration  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  commemorative,  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  de- 
votion in  the  celebration  of  Mass  itself  on  that  day.  Hence  the 
Holy  See  has  sometimes  given  the  privilege  of  distributing 
Holy  Communion  to  the  faithful,  as  well  as  saying  a  Votive 
Mass,  on  Good  Friday.  It  is  done,  for  example,  in  churches  to 
which,  by  reason  of  a  relic  of  the  True  Cross  being  publicly  ex- 
posed, pilgrims  flock  from  distant  parts  to  celebrate  the  titular 
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solemnity  of  the  Holy  Cross.  This  practice  (observed  at 
Paderborn)  is  in  keeping  with  the  liturgy  of  the  ancient  Sacra- 
mentaries  which  attest  the  fact  that  Mass  was  regularly  cele- 
brated and  the  faithful  communicated  on  Good  Friday  in  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Church.^  It  is  quite  probable  that  it 
was  one  of  these  occasions,  under  special  indult,  which  the 
chaplain  witnessed  in  Europe. 


LOW  MASS  IN  CONVENT  OHAPELS  ON  HOLY  THURSDAY. 

Qu.  At  the  request  of  a  Sisters'  chaplain  I  said  Mass  on  Holy 
Thursday,  giving  Holy  Communion  to  those  present.  The  Mass  was 
simply  a  low  Mass  without  any  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  liturgy  of 
that  day.  The  bishop  had,  I  understood,  given  permission  for  this 
for  a  number  of  years.  Afterward  I  was  told  by  a  well-informed 
liturgist  that  I  had  no  right  to  do  so,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the 
rubrics,  and  the  bishop  was  limited  in  such  cases  and  could  not  have 
rightly  given  the  permission. 

Resp.  According  to  recent  authorities  the  interpretation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  S.  C.  of  Rites  (2616,  3842),  which  seemed  to 
restrict  the  privilege  of  a  low  Mass  accorded  by  the  bishop  to 
parish  churches,  extends  to  the  oratories  of  religious,  hospitals 
and  similar  institutions  which  have  a  chaplain  as  rector  and  are 
permitted  to  reserve  the  Blessed  Sacrament  habitually,  the 
privilege  of  the  low  Mass  and  Communion,  if  the  bishop 
permits  either  explicitly  or  by  custom.^ 

The  restriction  with  regard  to  seminary  chapels,  etc.  assumes 
that  the  members  of  the  community  attend  the  celebration  in 
the  cathedral  or  one  of  the  parochial  churches. 


PASTORAL  OARE  OF  ITALIAN  EMIGRANTS. 
(  Communicated. ) 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Holy  See  toward 
a  more  efficient  direction  and  extension  of  religious  assistance 
to  the  Italian  emigrants  entering  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.     The  various  institutions  which  have  been  in  exist- 

1  Cf.  Martene,  De  tempore  celebrat.  Missae,  Lib.  I,  De  Antiqu.  Ecclesiae  rit, 
et  L.  IV,  c.  23,  n.  25. 

^  Cf.  Marc,  InstituHones  Morales,  II,  1623,  1.  b. 
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ence  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  moral  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  Italian  emigrants  have  accomplished  much 
good,  but  they  have  not,  for  many  reasons,  been  equal  to  the 
task  imposed  upon  them.  Pius  X  ^  had  planned  to  establish 
in  Rome  a  college  in  which  special  training  would  be  given 
to  those  Italian  priests  who  wished  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  aiding  emigrants  of  the  home  country,  but  the  war 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose.  The  design,  how- 
ever, was  not  lost  sight  of  and  Pope  Benedict  XV  has  taken  up 
the  project.  He  has  gone  farther  and  created  an  Ordinariate 
for  the  chaplains  who  are  to  labor  among  the  Italian  emigrants, 
with  a  bishop  as  its  head. 

The  building  selected  as  the  headquarters  and  College  of 
the  Ordinariate  is  one  of  the  old  palaces  in  Rome  and  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Via  Delia  Scrofa.  To  Cardinal  De  Lai,  who  has 
had  a  long  and  successful  experience  in  seminary  and  college 
work  and  who  has  a  keen  insight  into  the  needs  and  require- 
ments of  modern  institutions  of  training  and  education,  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  supervising  the  appointments  in  the 
building,  which  is  now  one  of  the  best  equipped  colleges  in 
Rome. 

On  15  September,  1920,  Monsignor  Michael  Cerrati  was  ap- 
pointed first  Ordinary  of  the  chaplains,  and  on  3  October  he 
was  consecrated  Titular  Bishop  of  Lidda  by  Cardinal  de  Lai, 
assisted  by  Archbishop  Cerretti,  a  personal  friend  of  the  new 
Bishop,  and  by  Bishop  Bartolomasi.  The  writer,  who  has  la- 
bored long  among  the  Italians  in  the. United  States  and  who 
has  always  been  keenly  interested  in  the  religious  welfare  of 
the  emigrants,  being  in  Rome  at  the  time  obtained  the  follow- 
ing details  concerning  the  new  institution  from  Monsignor 
Cerrati  himself. 

"  The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Holy  See  to  appoint 
a  bishop  to  supervise  the  welfare  work  among  the  Italian 
emigrants  are  manifold.  Some  of  them  have  been  mentioned . 
in  the  notification  made  by  the  Consistorial  Congregation  and 
published  in  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  of  November,  1920. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  successful  results  obtained  during 
the  war  by  the  work  of  the  army  bishops  which,  to  a  great 

1  Motu  proprio,  13  March,  1914. 
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extent,  is  analogous  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  new  in- 
stitution. Heretofore  the  Bishop  of  Vicenza  supervised  the 
welfare  work  among  the  emigrants.  The  priests  engaged  in 
the  work  were  members  of  the  Societies  established  by  Mon- 
signor  Bonomelli,  Monsignor  Scalabrini,  Monsignor  Coccolo, 
etc.  Some  time  during  the  year  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of 
the  supervision  of  the  work.  His  request  was  granted  and  he 
then  submitted  to  the  Holy  See  proposals  and  considerations 
which  were  taken  and  worked  upon  as  the  basis  of  obtaining 
the  best  results  in  the  work  which  the  new  institution  is  to 
undertake. 

"  The  Bishop  of  the  chaplains  for  the  emigrants  has  a  juri- 
dical position  sui  generis.  He  has  not  a  local  jurisdiction  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  what  Canon  Law  defines  as 
'  prelate  in  jure  ',  since  the  priests  who  are  engaged  in  the  wel- 
fare work  among  the  emigrants  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  local  Ordinary. 

"  The  chief  duties  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Ordinariate  are : 
to  furnish  priests  who  will  look  after  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  emigrants ;  to  supervise  the  work  of  those  priests ; 
to  aid  in  the  success  of  their  work  by  seeking  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  the  local  Ordinaries,  with  whom  he  hopes  to  keep 
in  direct  communication,  to  coordinate  the  various  initiatives 
which  are  directed  toward  helping  and  assisting  Italian 
emigrants. 

"  The  most  important  duty  is  the  selection  of  priests  who  are 
best  fitted  and  equipped  for  this  new  and  very  important  mis- 
sion. To  meet  this  end  a  new  college  has  been  established  in 
Rome,  to  which  will  be  admitted  only  those  who  wish  to  take 
up  the  work  of  laboring  for  the  good  of  the  emigrants.  A 
special  course  of  training,  equipping  them  for  this  particular 
work,  will  be  the  sole  aim  of  the  college.  A  program  contain- 
ing the  course  of  studies  to  be  followed  includes  the  study  of 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German;  the  civil 
legislation  and  particular  customs  of  the  countries  to  which 
most  Italians  emigrate,  and  a  practical  business  course.  Not 
only  will  the  students  of  this  college  be  specially  drilled  in 
those  courses  but  in  as  far  as  possible  they  will  be  formed  and 
trained  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and 
places  and  peoples  which  they  will  have  to  meet  on  this  new 
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mission.  During  their  course  they  will  be  the  objects  of 
special  care  and  attention.  Every  care  will  be  taken  to  imbue 
them  with  the  high  spirit  of  their  vocation,  so  that  when  the 
course  is  finished  and  they  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  appro- 
bation to  work  in  foreign  countries  they  will  go  forth  to  bring 
success  to  their  work  by  their  edifying  lives,  becoming  truly 
forma  gregis. 

"  The  Holy  See  will  no  longer  allow  any  Italian  priest  of 
the  secular  clergy  to  work  among  the  Italian  emigrants  un- 
less he  has  received  his  training  in  the  Pontifical  Urban  Col- 
lege specially  established  for  the  priests  who  are  to  work 
among  the  Italian  emigrants.  If,  as  it  is  expected,  the  bishops 
of  foreign  countries  will  not  give  the  care  of  the  Italians  to  any 
others  but  those  trained  in  this  college,  a  great  spiritual  advant- 
age will  inevitably  result  to  all  concerned. 

"  When  bishops  are  in  need  of  priests  for  the  spiritual  care 
of  Italians  they  may  send  their  request  to  the  Bishop  for  the 
Italian  emigrants  and  he  will  be  glad  at  all  times  to  do  his 
utmost  to  satisfy  the  requests  by  sending  them  good  and  well- 
trained  subjects  who  will  be  able  to  manage  the  work  creditably 
and  efficiently. 

"All  the  Bishops  of  Italy  have  been  invited  to  send  to  the 
new  college  priests,  preferably  young  priests,  who  have  the 
qualities  and  disposition  to  take  up  the  work  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  it.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  students  anxious  to  volunteer  for  the 
work  of  this  mission. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  the  task  of  supervising  the  work  of  the 
missioners  in  distant  countries  will  be  very  difficult,  but  I  have 
much  hope  in  the  help  which  I  will  receive  from  the  local  Or- 
dinaries. This  was  practically  exemplified  during  the  war 
when  the  chaplain,  the  soldier-priest,  and  the  soldier  (there 
were  some  25,000  in  all),  felt  that  the  Army  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority existed  through  the  diocesan  authority  of  the  terri- 
tory in  which  they  were  serving.  In  the  present  instance  the 
work  of  supervising  the  missionary  priests  in  far-off  countries 
will  be  made  less  difficult  when  the  direct  jurisdiction  over  the 
priests  working  among  the  Italians  rests  in  the  local  Ordinary. 
I  shall  travel  as  far  as  I  possibly  can  to  see  that  the  work  is 
being  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
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on  which  it  is  founded  and  I  hope  (very  probably  in  the 
autumn  of  1921)  to  be  able  to  begin  my  itinerary  with  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  where  there  are  now  so  many  Italians. 

"  No  substantial  change  has  been  made  or  necessitated  by 
the  establishment  of  this  new  institution.  The  decrees  of  the 
Consistorial  Congregation,  Ethnographica  Studia  and  Magni 
Semper  (25  May,  1 9 14,  and  December  30,  191 8)  remain  in 
force  as  heretofore. 

"Apart  from  the  work  in  foreign  countries  there  is  a  great 
deal  yet  to  be  done  in  Italy  for  the  protection  of  the  emigrants. 
At  present  the  most  necessary  work  to  be  done  is  that  of  in- 
tensifying the  endeavors  of  the  present  organizations.  They 
do  not  seem  more  capable  of  handling  the  work  which  has 
grown  to  such  great  proportions  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  now 
imperative  that  they  be  strengthened  and  increased.  I  shall 
as  much  as  possible  coordinate  the  various  agencies  working  for 
the  good  of  the  emigrant ;  and  it  is  my  wish  that  persons  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  will  find  both  at  the  port  of  embarkation  and  at 
their  destination  a  system  of  advisors,  directors,  and  helpers 
who  will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  receive  them  kindly,  help  them, 
direct  them,  accompany  them,  and  save  them  from  the  intrigues 
of  the  vampires  who  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  try  to  exploit  these 
poor  emigrants.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  seaport 
towns  and  towns  having  resident  consuls,  because  in  these  places 
the  danger  is  greatest  and  more  protection  is  needed  for  the 
travellers. 

"Already  there  exist  institutions  for  this  purpose  of  pro- 
tection, but  they  lack  uniform  action  and  control,  with  the 
result  that  many  times,  under  the  guise  of  well  doing,  swindlers 
and  extortioners  cheat  and  rob  the  poor  emigrants.  The  work 
of  saving  them  from  such  injustices  must  be  extended  and  made 
more  practical  and  I  expect  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  which,  from  what  I  have 
seen  in  the  press,  intends  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  emi- 
grants at  the  port  of  debarkation. 

"  I  know  that  I  am  faced  with  a  difficult  task  far  superior 
to  my  strength.  If  I  considered  only  my  ability  I  would  im- 
mediately decline  the  appointment.  In  accepting  the  mandate 
given  me  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  I  put  my  trust  in  Him 
who  selects  the  weak  to  do  big  things." 
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The  reader  will  be  interested  to  know  the  following  details 
regarding  the  prelate  who  furnishes  us  with  the  above  data. 
Bishop  Michael  Cerrati  was  born  in  Alessandria,  North  Italy, 
II  May,  1884.  He  studied  at  Turin  and  in  1907  was  gradu- 
ated in  literature  with  the  highest  distinction  of  the  university. 
In  October  of  that  year  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
and  obtained  the  Doctorate  in  Theology.  On  27  June,  1909, 
he  was  ordained  priest  by  Cardinal  Richelmy,  Archbishop  of 
Turin.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  assigned  to  teach  Italian, 
Latin,  and  Greek  in  the  philosophical  seminary,  and  later, 
after  his  ordination  in  the  secular  college  "  Gioberti  ",  where 
he  had  at  one  time  been  a  student.  In  19 10  the  Holy  Father 
called  him  to  an  important  position  in  the  Vatican  Library. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  act  as  Vicar 
General  to  Monsignor  Bartolomasi,  Army  Bishop.  In  this 
office  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  needs  of  the  soldiers  through  the  various  welfare  organi- 
zations connected  with  the  army.  This  has  served  to  prepare 
him  for  his  present  duties.  He  is  also  known  in  the  world 
of  literature  for  an  original  commentary  on  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  and  for  research  work  touching  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Basilica  Vaticana  destroyed  in  1600. 

Jerome  N.  Zazzara,  T.O.R. 


POPULAR  IGNORAUOE  OF  THE  SANOTIFYING  POWER  OF 
PERFECT  CONTRITION. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  teaching  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  justifying  power 
of  perfect  contrition  before  the  actual  reception  of  Confession 
is  clear  and  explicit.  Briefly  but  fully,  we  have  this  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent:  "  It  some- 
times happens  that  contrition  is  perfect  through  charity  and 
reconciles  man  with  God  before  the  Sacrament  (of  Penance) 
is  actually  received."  ^  The  teaching  here  enunciated  is  but  a 
reiteration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  and  has  always  been, 
if  we  except  a  certain  few,  the  common  teaching  of  theologians. 
Of  its  truth,  then,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     Yet  clear  and  un- 

1  Sess.  XIV,  cap.  4.    Denzinger-Bannwart,  n.  898. 
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mistakable  as  this  teaching  is,  still,  strange  and  sad  to  say,  its 
full  import  is  not  well  enough  known  and  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated by  Catholics.  In  proof  of  this  contention  we  may  in- 
stance the  experience  of  more  than  one  chaplain  who  served 
in  the  army  during  the  recent  war  or  attended  the  stricken  sol- 
diers during  the  late  epidemic  of  influenza.  These  chaplains 
express  their  heartfelt  regret  that  a  knowledge  of  this  doctrine 
was  not  more  popular.  Probably  it  would  have  been,  as  they 
believe,  the  means  of  salvation  for  countless  ones  of  those  who 
died  without  the  ministrations  of  a  priest.  Certainly  it  would 
have  been  for  these  unfortunate  souls  the  source  of  greater 
calm  and  comfort  in  their  last,  lonely  struggle.  Again,  test 
the  ordinary  layman,  even  the  more  educated,  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  this  truth  and  doubtless  you  will  find  that  his  notions 
on  the  subject  are  at  best  quite  hazy  and  uncertain.  True, 
Catholics  ordinarily  understand  well  enough  the  power  of 
contrition  and  its  necessity  at  the  hour  of  death,  when  sacra- 
mental succor  is  impossible;  but  they  do  not  realize  its  full 
value  as  a  sanctifying  force  in  their  daily  lives.  Else  why 
should  an  explanation  of  its  powers  elicit  from  them  such  evi- 
dent and  frequent  manifestations  of  surprise?  Recall,  also, 
the  sermons  and  catechetical  instructions  you  have  either  heard 
or  given  and  perhaps  the  startling  silence  maintained  on  this 
subject,  even  when  an  exposition  of  it  would  be  fully  appro- 
priate, will  afford  you  another  proof  that  the  teaching  of  this 
doctrine  is  anything  but  common.  The  story  is  told  that  Car- 
dinal Franzelin,  while  lecturing  on  this  matter  in  the  Roman 
College  to  the  future  priests  gathered  before  him  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  used  to  set  aside  for  the  nonce  the 
dogmatist's  viewpoint  of  his  subject  and  momentarily  assume 
the  ascetic's  role,  in  order  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the 
necessity  and  advantages  of  propagating  this  teaching  broad- 
cast among  their  future  charges.  Glowing,  indeed,  and  elo- 
quent were  the  master's  words  on  these  occasions.  Was  it, 
perhaps,  a  vivid  realization  of  the  widespread  ignorance  of 
this  teaching,  coupled  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  sanctify- 
ing force  of  perfect  contrition,  that  induced  the  eminent  school- 
man thus  to  emphasize  this  doctrine?  Such,  at  any  rate,  are 
the  considerations  that  have  inspired  the  present  discussion  of 
this  subject. 
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Cogent,  indeed,  are  the  reasons  for  acquainting  the  faith- 
ful with  this  teaching  and  trying  to  get  them  to  make  it  a  work- 
ing force  in  their  daily  lives.  Its  unspeakable  powers  to  en- 
hance the  virtue  of  those  in  sanctifying  grace  are  too  obvious 
to  demand  attention  here.  Its  wonderful  efficacy  to  regain 
sinners  is,  alone,  reason  sufficient  to  recommend  an  earnest 
interest  in  its  propagation.  For  those  in  mortal  sin,  upon 
whom  the  heavy  hand  of  death  has  fallen  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly and  to  whom  the  aid  of  God's  minister  has  been 
denied,  it  is  the  only  means  of  salvation.  Many  a  dying, 
unassisted  soul,  aware  of  the  power  of  a  single  act  of  contrition, 
would  by  means  of  it  try  to  make  his  peace  with  God,  instead 
of  spending  his  ebbing  energy  in  vainly  wishing  for  a  priest. 
What  a  factor,  too,  for  untold  good  is  a  knowledge  of  this 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  assist,  in  their  dying  moments,  those  non-Catholics  to  whom 
the  grace  of  formal  conversion  has  not  been  granted.  But, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  and  most  tangible  reason  for  propagat- 
ing this  doctrine  is  the  great  good  that  accrues  to  those  earn- 
est, or  at  least  well  meaning,  but  weak  souls  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  mortal  sin  shortly  after  confession  and 
who  find  it  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  seek  immediately  the 
sacred  tribunal  of  Penance.  The  lot  of  such,  as  we  well  know, 
is  deplorable.  Unless  they  make  an  act  of  perfect  contrition, 
all  the  good  actions  they  perform,  while  enemies  of  God, 
though  salutary,  are  not  and  can  never  become  meritorious. 
How  sad  a  loss  is  this  for  these  poor  souls,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  own  eternal  happiness  or  God's  glory :  how  need- 
less a  loss,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  sanctifying  power  of  con- 
trition would  in  not  a  few  cases  prevent  this  misfortune.  For 
if  these  souls  were  really  cognizant  of  the  comparatively  easy 
means  at  their  disposal  to  regain  grace  by  an  act  of  perfect 
contrition,  instead  of  becoming  discouraged  and  possibly  com- 
mitting new  sins,  not  a  few  would  rise  again  and  continue 
with  renewed  energy  their  battle  against  temptation. 

It  must  be  patent  what  a  vast  field  for  practical  application 
this  teaching  has  among  these  souls,  less  favored  by  nature  and 
grace.  Those  whose  portion  it  is  to  labor  in  places,  such  as 
missionary  or  country  districts  and  the  like,  where  access  to  the 
Sacraments  is  rare  or  difficult,  certainly  can  testify  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  instructing  the  faithful  in  this  doctrine.  Those,  too, 
whose  lot  it  is  to  instruct  the  inmates  of  our  public  reforma- 
tories, must  be  convinced  that  the  teaching  of  this  doctrine  is 
indispensable  in  their  efforts  to  accomplish  good.  Very  few, 
if  any,  of  these  institutions  have  a  resident  chaplain.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  then,  that  the  inmates  of  these  places  cannot  seek  a 
confessor  when  they  should  and  that  they  are  frequently  at  an 
age  and  in  circumstances  that  render  the  assistance  of  grace 
imperative,  how  necessary  it  becomes  to  put  at  their  disposal 
every  possible  means  to  regain  sanctifying  grace  and  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  temptation.  Praiseworthy,  indeed,  is  the 
practice  of  those,  laboring  among  these  unfortunates,  who  un- 
tiringly inculcate  this  doctrine  and  render  it  practical  by  striv- 
ing to  familiarize  them  with  the  manner  and  necessity  of  fre- 
quently making  an  act  of  perfect  contrition.  Those,  too,  who 
are  engaged  in  directing  laymen's  retreats,  surely  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  inculcating  with  marvelous  results  this 
teaching  on  perfect  contrition.  Again,  those  who  have  charge 
of  instructing  catechists,  whether  lay  or  religious,  have  here 
a  truly  fertile  field  for  disseminating  this  doctrine. 

While  insisting  upon  the  justifying  power  of  perfect  con- 
trition, we  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  the  New 
Dispensation  Confession  is  the  ordinary  and  safest  way  of 
regaining  sanctifying  grace :  nor  have  we  overlooked  the  pos- 
sible danger  which  lurks  in  this  teaching  of  underestimating 
the  necessity  and  benefits  of  this  Sacrament.  If,  however, 
this  doctrine  be  prudently  and  properly  proposed,  the  danger 
here  referred  to  becomes  negligible.  For  perfect  contrition 
in  the  law  of  Grace  necessarily  involves  the  intention  of  re- 
ceiving the  Sacrament  and,  therefore,  imposes  the  obligation  of 
a  subsequent  confession.  In  regard  to  this  obligation,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  well  to  recall  that,  whilst  it  binds  before  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  it  does  so  merely  by  reason 
of  special  precept ;  absolutely  and  of  itself  this  obligation  binds 
only  in  danger  of  death  and  when  the  precept  of  yearly  con- 
fession becomes  obligatory.  The  attitude,  therefore,  of  those 
who  assume  that  the  obligation  of  confession,  imposed  by  per- 
fect contrition,  binds  "  quam  primum,"  is  an  utterly  wrong 
one.     In  fact,  as  Cardinal  Billot  well  points  out,*  this  error 

*  Billot,  De  Poenitentia,  p.  128,  nota  3*. 
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is  a  remnant  of  Jansenism.     And  yet  there  are  many  souls  who 
incorrectly  believe  that  they  must  be  minded  to  confession  as 
soon  as  they  can,  in  order  to  render  perfect  contrition  effi- 
cacious.    Because   of  this   false   impression,   they   neglect  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sanctifying  force  of  contrition  and  re- 
main  needlessly  long  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin.      Another 
potent  obstacle,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  the  sanctifying  power  of  repentance,  is  the  rather  common 
belief  that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  make  an  act  of  perfect  contri- 
tion.    It  is  true  that  the  minds  of  theologians  are  divided  on 
this  point.     Father  Slater  in  a  recent  and  timely  article  has 
carefully  weighed  the  evidence  of  this  question.^     In  view  of 
this  fact  and  because,  relative  to  our  contention,  it  is  quite 
immaterial  which  view  is  accepted,  we  waive  the  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter.     For  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
call that  contrition  is  an  instantaneous  act  and,  according  to 
the  more  accepted  view  at  the  present  day,  requires  no  definite 
duration  or  intensity.     The  view,  therefore,  of  those  who  hold 
that  an  act  of  perfect  contrition  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  as 
some  maintain,  seems  to  be  the  more  plausible  opinion.     Still 
another  reason  advanced  for  not  emphasizing  this  teaching  is 
that  one  can   feel   compunction  without  being  versed  in   its 
theory.     Hence,  there  seems  to  be  no  great  necessity  of  ex- 
pounding this  doctrine  in  all  its  fullness  to  the  people.     We 
readily  admit  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  virtue  and  we  fully 
realize  that  even  the  most  intimate  understanding  of  the  justi- 
fying power  of  contrition  will  not,  of  itself,  suffice  to  effect 
true  repentance,  since,  being  a  salutary  act,  it  must  needs  be 
the  result  of  grace.     Still,  if,  by  instructing  the  people,  we  get 
them  interested  in  this  matter  and  excite  the  desire  to  make 
such  an  act,  assuredly  God's  grace,  the  all  essential  element, 
will   not  be  wanting.     Indifference,   therefore,   in   regard   to 
spreading  this  doctrine,  based  on  the  opinion  that  it  is  better 
to  train  the  heart  rather  than  the  head — to  foster  devotion 
rather  than   impart  theory — is  quite   unjustifiable.      For  al- 
though God's  grace  can  effect  perfect  contrition,  even  in  those 
most  ignorant  of  its  theory,  still  acquaintance  with  the  justify- 
ing force  of  true  repentance  will  certainly  not  lessen  the  sin- 

8  Slater,  Questions  on  Moral  Theology,  p.  355. 
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ner*s  chances  to  make  such  an  act:  whether  it  will  increase 
them  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  his  good  will  and  God's 
mercy. 

The  fact,  too,  that  the  Church  sanctions  the  teaching  of  this 
doctrine  should  dispel  any  doubt  that  may  arise  in  regard  to 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  it  to  the  faithful.  That  the  Church 
does  encourage  the  teaching  of  this  doctrine  and  that  she  has 
set  her  stamp  of  approval  upon  it,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
she  allows  her  children  to  receive  all  the  Sacraments  of  the 
living  without  previously  confessing,  the  Holy  Eucharist  alone 
excepted,  provided  they  elicit  an  act  of  perfect  contrition.  This 
is  proof  sufficient  that  she  recognizes  its  power  and  benefits. 
Moreover,  that  this  teaching  "  has  not  filtered  through  into 
all  our  catechisms  "  is  not  her  fault.  For  in  the  Roman  Cate- 
chism, which  may  be  regarded  as  the  official  Catechism  of  the 
Church,  this  doctrine  on  perfect  contrition  is  positively  set 
forth.  It  teaches :  "  Such  is  the  efficacy  of  true  contrition 
.  .  .  that  by  its  benefits  we  at  once  obtain  from  the  Lord 
the  pardon  of  all  our  sins."  *  If,  then,  in  consequence  of  widely 
propagating  this  teaching  among  the  faithful  from  platform 
and  pulpit,  one  sinner  more  through  the  mercy  of  God  steals 
into  heaven,  will  not  the  best  efforts  of  professor  and  preacher 
be  amply  well  repaid  for  interesting  himself  in  this  apostolate 
so  pregnant  with  grand  possibilities  ? 

John  F.  Conway,  S.J. 


THE  PRAYER  "  MAY  THE  HEART  OF  JESUS." 

Qtt.  Uniformity  in  public  prayer  is  much  to  be  desired.  There 
is  a  prayer  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  universally  recited  after  the 
Benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  —  "  May  the  Heart  of 
Jesus  ",  etc.,  which  in  some  places  is  begun  by  the  officiant  and  then 
recited  in  toto  by  the  people,  but  in  other  places  is  recited  part  by 
part  by  the  officiant  and  repeated  part  by  part  by  the  people.  In  the 
latter  case  the  division  is  made  variously : 

1.  Praised — adored — and  loved — with  grateful  affection. 

2.  Praised — adored — and  loved  with  grateful  affection. 

3.  Praised,  adored  and  loved — with  grateful  affection. 

*  Catechismus  Romanus,  P.  II,  cap.  5,  qu.  34. 
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Which  ought  to  be  the  proper  manner  of  dividing  the  words  of  that 
prayer?    Does  not  the  original  give  any  indication? 

Resp.  The  French  Catholics,  desirous  of  paying  honor  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  especially  in  those  places  where  It,  in  the 
tabernacle,  was  not  sufficiently  adored,  and  in  order  to  make 
some  reparation  for  the  insults  offered  to  It,  recited  the  follow- 
ing ejaculatory  prayer: 

Loue,  adore,  aime  et  remercie  soit  a  tous  les  moments  le  Coeur 
Eucharistique  de  Jesus  dans  tous  les  tabernacles  du  monde,  jusqu'a 
la  consommation  des  siecles.     Ainsi  soit-il. 

They  sent  a  petition  to  Pope  Pius  IX,  begging  him  to  attach 
an  indulgence  to  the  devout  recitation  of  this  prayer.  The 
petition  was  endorsed  by  many  bishops.  On  29  February, 
1868,  His  Holiness  granted  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred 
days,  to  be  gained  once  a  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
it  before  the  tabernacle  or  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed. 

In  this  prayer  there  are  four  distinct  petitions — to  be  praised, 
to  be  adored,  to  be  loved,  to  be  thanked  or  gratefully  revered. 
Apparently  the  transcriber  in  the  Office  of  the  S.  C.  of  Indulg- 
ences did  not  find  for  the  last  petition — thanked  or  gratefully 
revered — a  Latin  word  sufficiently  melodious  to  agree  with  the 
other  petitions  and  consequently  translated  it  into  cum  grati 
animi  affectu.  In  other  languages  we  find  a  literal  translation 
of  the  French  version,  e.  g.  dankbar  verehrt  in  German,  but  in 
English  the  Latin  version,  "  laudatum,  adoratum,  amatum  cum 
grati  animi  affectu  ",  is  followed.  If  the  punctuation  is  taken 
into  consideration,  apparently  the  phrase  "  cum  .  .  .  affectu  " 
modifies  the  participle  '"  amatum  " ;  but  since  a  person  can  also 
praise  and  adore  "  with  grateful  affection  ",  we  think  that  the 
"  cum  .  .  .  affectu  "  modifies  the  "  laudatum  "  and  "  adoratum  " 
also ;  at  all  events  the  prayer  will  run  more  smoothly  if  the  latter 
is  done  when  the  officiant  recites  it  part  by  part  and  the  people 
repeat  it.  "  May  the  Heart  of  Jesus — in  the  Most  Blessed  Sac- 
rament— ^be  praised,  adored  and  loved — with  grateful  affection 
— at  every  moment — in  all  the  tabernacles  of  the  world — even 
to  the  end  of  time. — ^Amen." 
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RESERVED  OASES. 

Since  the  day  when  St.  Paul  excommunicated  the  incestuous 
Corinthian  (I  Cor.  5  :  5),  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  con- 
ducive to  morality  to  reserve  certain  heinous  sins  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  or  the  Pope.^  During  the  first  three 
centuries  the  Pope  reserved  to  himself  the  absolution  of  greater 
sins,  such  as  apostacy,  homicide,  and  impurity.^ 

At  first  the  excommunication  was  inflicted  and  the  reserva- 
tion made  after  the  crime  had  been  committed.  Later  on,  in- 
dividual reservations  were  made  for  crimes  that  might  be 
committed.  But  it  was  not  until  the  Second  Lateran  Council 
(l  139)  that  the  first  case  of  reservation  was  established  by  law. 

During  the  Ages  of  Faith,  Pope  and  Bishops  personally  ab- 
solved penitents  who  had  committed  sins  reserved  to  them. 
And  this  practice  is  inculcated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Dur- 
ing the  earlier  centuries  the  penitential  discipline  was  so  well 
enforced  that  very  few  reservations  were  needed.  With  the 
migration  of  nations,  however,  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  appeared 
that  multiplied  sins  against  the  Fifth  and  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment, and  even  laid  violent  hands  on  priests  and  religious. 
Various  synods  legislated  against  these  evils  before  the  Second 
Lateran  Council  summed  up  their  enactments  in  the  "  Privile- 
gium  Canonis,'*  which  is  incorporated  as  the  119  Canon  of 
the  Code. 

The  reserved  cases  grew  to  twenty  in  number  during  the 
next  five  hundred  years.  Though  the  law  did  not  always 
specify  whether  they  were  papal  or  episcopal  reservations,  the 
practice  was  strictly  inculcated  on  all  confessors  of  referring 
the  imposition  of  penance  for  grievous  sins  to  the  Bishops,  and 
for  more  grievous  sins  to  the  Pope  himself.* 

A  chastening  influence  was  exercised  over  criminals  during 
the  Ages  of  Faith  by  obliging  them  to  go  to  Rome  to  be  ab- 
solved by  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  In  proportion  as  faith  declined, 
however,  these  same  criminals  would  not  apply  in  person  to 
their  Ordinary  for  absolution  from  their  reserved  sins,  so  the 
practice  was  gradually  introduced  of  delegating  the  confessor 
to  absolve  them. 

1  C.  Trent,  sess.  14,  c.  7. 

2  Synod  of  Sardica,  A.  D.  341. 

2  Augusfine's  Commentary,  Vol.  IV,  page  314. 
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As  the  practice  of  applying  to  Rome  for  faculties  to  absolve 
these  criminals  penalized  bishops  and  confessors,  Pius  IX 
sought  to  adapt  the  law  to  the  requirements  of  modern  times. 
Though  he  promulgated  some  additional  reservations  to  meet 
certain  evils  of  his  day,  in  the  Apostolicae  Sedis  (1869),  Pi^s 
IX  gave  to  bishops  discretionary  power  in  applying  the  law. 
Trusting  their  priests,  who  were  seeking  to  save  the  lost  sheep, 
while  organizing  their  flocks  into  parishes,  the  American 
Bishops  empowered  them  to  absolve  from  most  reserved  cases. 
One  of  our  Archbishops,  for  example,  made  but  two  reserva- 
tions in  the  faculties  of  his  diocese  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  Code. 

The  Code  is  a  masterful  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Cath- 
olic life.  To  produce  salutary  effects  at  all  times,  however, 
general  laws  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of  dif- 
ferent countries.  Thus,  to  remedy  certain  evils  of  our  day, 
the  Code  has  increased  the  number  of  excommunications  to 
forty-three,*  and  made  no  adequate  provision  as  yet  for  absolv- 
ing from  reserved  cases  in  the  United  States.  For,  by  taking 
away  the  special  faculties  granted  by  Pius  IX  to  our  Bishops 
to  save  the  ought-to-be  Catholics  to  the  Church,  the  Code  left 
the  confessors  with  less  absolving  power  than  was  granted 
them  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Experience  in  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  United  States 
teaches  that  those  who  incur  censures  among  us  are  not  our 
enlightened  and  devoted  Catholics.  Led  by  their  pastors  these 
are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  Bishops  and  for  the 
Holy  See.  But  the  nominal  members  of  the  Church,  who  are 
weak  in  the  faith  and  self-sufficient  in  their  conceit,  who  despise 
the  very  idea  of  authority,  are  in  no  way  deterred  by  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church.  A  zealous  pastor,  with  power  to  absolve 
them,  might  win  them  back  while  making  the  visitation  of  his 
parish.  And,  unless  the  Good  Shepherd  brings  them  back 
while  they  are  in  normal  health,  perhaps  not  one  out  of  ten 
who  have  incurred  censures  will  call  for  the  priest  at  the 
hour  of  death. 

It  is  my  opinion,  after  preaching  missions  for  twenty-three 
years — and  I  state  it  with  all  respect  for  ecclesiastical  author- 

*  Ayrinhac,  Penal  Legislation,  pp.  379-383. 
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ity — that  the  original  reason  for  reserved  cases  seems  to  have 
disappeared  with  the  lapse  of  time.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
those  who  incur  reservations  among  our  people  are  weak  in 
the  faith  as  well  as  in  reverence  for  authority,  the  essential  re- 
quisites for  a  reservation  to  produce  a  salutary  effect  in  a 
repentant  soul.  In  the  second  place  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops 
have  so  many  things  to  do  that  they  cannot  act  as  ordinary 
confessors  of  the  faithful,  while  the  vast  majority  of  the  faith- 
ful could  not  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  if  it  were 
offered  them.  In  consequence,  priests  are  obliged  to  go  to 
extraordinary  trouble  and  expense  to  obtain  the  special  facul- 
ties necessary  to  absolve  those  who  usually  do  nothing  for  the 
support  of  religion.  Under  such  circumstances  may  not  the 
priests  be  tempted  to  ask :  "  Why  should  I  worry  about  these 
lost  sheep  if  the  Code  makes  it  morally  impossible  for  me  to 
save  them  until  the  hour  of  their  death  ?  " 

As  the  agent  of  God's  mercy.  Holy  Church  has  always  found 
a  way  of  saving  the  weak  while  confirming  the  strong.  We 
know  not  what  means  the  Holy  Spirit  will  prompt  her  to  use 
in  our  present  difficulties.  Will  she  give  confessors  the  power 
of  absolving  from  most  episcopal  and  papal  reservations,  es- 
pecially during  Paschal  time  and  parish  missions?  Until  the 
Holy  See  applies  some  suitable  remedy,  what  can  the  Ordin- 
aries of  the  United  States  do  in  regard  to  reserved  cases? 
Abstain  from  adding  to  the  list  of  reservations  ?  Delegate  the 
confessors  of  their  dioceses  to  absolve  from  most  of  the  cases 
reserved  to  them  by  the  Code?  Act  on  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  Holy  See?  In  times  past  the  Holy  See  gave  ap- 
proved confessors  of  Religious  Orders  and  Congregations  the 
power  of  absolving  from  cases  reserved  to  the  Ordinary  by  law, 
and  this  privilege  has  not  been  withdrawn  by  the  Code. 

Peter  Geiermann,  C.SS.R. 
St.  Louis  J  Missouri. 
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MASYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTEES.     XXI. 

The  question  of  educating  Chinese  young  men  in  America  and  Europe  has 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  business  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — 
and  the  appeal  has  been  backed  strongly  by  the  Governments  affected. 

The  Maryknoll  missioner's  letter  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Review  throws 
interesting  light  on  this  question  in  passing. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Kochow,  China. 

We  had  a  visit  from  two  Chinese  boys  on  their  way  to 
France,  to-day.  A  half-dozen  more  have  written  that  they 
will  call  here  for  letters  of  introduction  to  Fr.  Mollat,  our 
predecessor,  who  is  now  in  Paris. 

These  boys  are  among  the  five  thousand  who  constitute  this 
year's  quota  of  Chinese  students  in  France,  under  an  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  French  Government,  which  will  give  them 
reduced  steamer  fare  and  help  to  make  their  course  of  study 
self-supporting.  This  is  going  to  be  a  big  movement,  as  none 
of  the  Chinese  boys  want  to  go  to  Japan  or  Germany  any  more, 
and  America  and  England  have  difficult  conditions  for  admit- 
tance. It  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  French  clergy, 
as  these  boys  are  all  pagans. 

The  Canton  Times  has  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
is  making  arrangements  to  put  houses  in  Paris  and  elsewhere 
for  social  work  among  these  Chinese  students.  The  "  Y  "  has 
already  got  a  monopoly  on  the  American  Indemnity  Fund 
students,  and  now  it  is  going  after  us  in  our  own  strongholds. 
I  hope  such  workers  will  find  that  the  Church  in  France  is 
amply  able  to  take  care  of  the  social  welfare  of  its  guests. 

We  are  wondering,  by  the  way,  whether  the  "  Y  "  secretaries 
will  bother  learning  French.  Our  Cantonese  text-book,  pro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  Roy  T.  Cowles  "  in  the  odd  moments  of  an 
exceedingly  busy  life"  up  in  Wuchow  in  the  year  191 8,  has 
sentences  running  as  follows :  "  Mr.  Paak  told  me  that  at  first 
he  went  to  America,  and  afterward  to  England.  .  .  .  From 
England  he  went  over  the  sea  to  France  and  lived  in  France 
for  ten  months.  However,  he  did  not  learn  French ;  he  can- 
not speak  a  single  sentence.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  learn 
French  also.  He  said  that  English  is  very  useful,  but  French 
is  of  very  little  use."  In  the  same  lesson — "Advanced  II  " — 
the  Rev.  "  Roy  "  says :  "  Over  a  hundred  years  ago  Chris- 
tianity came  to  China.     The  first  (preacher)  to  come  was  an 
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Englishman.  At  that  time  those  who  preached  Jesus  found 
it  very  hard.  No  one  wanted  to  hear  the  doctrine.  But  now 
there  are  over  two  hundred  thousand  persons  who  believe  the 
Jesus  Doctrine  and  worship  the  True  God." 

"  How  do  they  get  that  way  ?  "  I  suppose  the  early  Fran- 
ciscans and  Jesuits  were  not  Christians!  And  as  there  are,  by 
Protestant  admission,  two  million  Catholics  in  China,  these 
presumably  do  not  worship  the  "  True  God  ",  but  only  some 
idol !  As  for  the  two  hundred  thousand  who  "  believe  the 
Jesus  Doctrine",  who  can  they  be?  All  the  Protestant  sects 
together,  counting  those  who  believe  in  the  Holy  Trinity  as  the 
"  True  God  ",  do  not  claim  half  that  number,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Canton  Times^  sl  paper  by  no  means  inimical 
to  the  "  Y  "  and  the  "  Jesus  Doctrine  ". 

But  the  good  missionary  was  not  writing  for  Catholic 
readers.  He  was  merely  trying  to  impress  his  native  language 
teachers  who  might  read  the  stuff  to  their  students:  and  how 
could  he  know,  in  the  year  191 8  of  his  very  busy  career,  that 
shortly  there  would  be,  not  only  thousands  of  Chinese  students 
in  France  compared  to  only  hundreds  elsewhere,  but  also 
English-speaking  priests  of  the  only  worth-while  Christianity 
right  at  his  door? 

.  No,  we're  not  peeved  at  the  good  Mr.  Cowles.  He  simply 
amuses  us.  But  we  hope  that  the  Chinese  he  is  giving  us  is 
better  than  the  English  in  which  he  writes  his  prefaces.  Per- 
haps, in  his  later  editions,  Mr.  Cowles  will  wake  up.  For,  to 
their  credit  it  must  be  said,  all  the  Protestant  missionary  work- 
ers our  men  have  so  far  come  in  contact  with  have  been  true 
gentlemen.  Dr.  Todd,  in  Canton,  has  made  every  one  of  us 
especially  grateful  for  his  kindly  professional  ministrations, 
and  our  men  who  were  at  Yeungkong  and  Loting  last  year  will 
not  soon  forget  the  pleasant  relations  with  our  separated 
brethren  there.  Incidentally,  before  we  dismiss  the  matter  for 
all  time,  let  it  be  remarked  that,  unlike  some  of  the  ministers 
at  home,  all  those  engaged  in  missionary  work  here  are  Chris- 
tians— in  that  they  believe  that  Christ  is  God  and  not  merely 
a  superman. 

Fr.  O'Shea,  A.F.M. 
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American  Catholic  Mission,  Tungchan,  China, 

June  8,  ig20. 

You  know  what  it  is  to  be  constantly  interrupted  about  de- 
tails. Well,  that  is  what  we  get  here.  Our  people  are  like 
children.  First,  it  is  a  Christian  with  a  tale  of  woe  about 
some 'difficulty  or  other;  then  it  is  a  catechist  who  complains 
that  some  one  won't  study;  the  women  catechumens  have  a 
quarrel ;  the  "  boy  "  and  the  gardener  also  have  their  turn. 

I  make  it  a  point  to  look  into  everything  for  several  reasons. 
I  want  the  information  and  insight  into  Chinese  character. 
To  leave  the  matter  to  even  a  head  catechist  would  often  result 
unsatisfactorily.  I  feel  that  it  must  be  done  if  I  am  to  gain 
the  good  will  of  my  people.  It  tries  one's  patience,  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  pays.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  I  can  already  see  the 
results  of  such  a  policy.  Each  evening  my  boy  must  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  day's  expenses.  It  is  a  case  of  "  at  ne 
nos  inducas  in  tentationem  ".  If  the  account  were  allowed  to 
run  several  days  or  a  week,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  juggle  the  figures  to  a  certain  extent. 

Then  there  are  occasional  calls  for  medicine.  I  ought  to  be 
getting  something  of  a  reputation.  I  have  spoken  in  the 
diary  of  the  man  whose  teeth  we  made  solid  with  iodine. 
Recently  they  brought  up  a  chair  coolie  who  couldn't  walk. 
He  had  evidently  caught  cold  and  it  settled  in  his  legs.  I 
painted  them  all  over  with  iodine  for  the  effect  (moral)  and 
gave  him  a  good  dose  of  calomel  and  salts.  He  didn't  come 
back,  but  I  was  told  that  he  was  walking  around  in  two  days. 
I  use  iodine  for  everything.  One  man  came  with  a  bad  cold 
on  the  chest.  I  painted  it  with  iodine  and  prescribed  hot 
native  wine  with  sugar  and  ginger.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  took  the  dose  or  not,  but  the  cold  went  off  shortly — as  it 
probably  would  have  done  without  treatment.  They  come 
often  for  no  reason  at  all,  but  I  always  give  something.  If  I 
were  asked  now  as  to  the  virtues  of  a  missioner  I  should  give 
as  two  very  important  ones:  "  Great  kindness  and  infinite 
patience."  There  is  no  place  for  a  grouch  or  hasty  temper. 
The  people  are  children  and  one  must  make  due  allowances. 
One  expects  children  to  be  selfish  and  thoughtless,  and  to 
lack  judgment,  nor  is  he  surprised  if  they  are  ungrateful. 
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The  white  ants  have  been  very  bad  this  year.  They  got  into 
Fr.  McShane's  books  and  ruined  many  of  the  covers.  They 
found  his  trunk,  too,  and  would  have  made  a  pretty  mess  of  the 
clothes  if  he  hadn't  found  them  just  in  time.  I  lost  some  holy 
pictures  by  them  and  I  am  giving  the  inside  of  the  altar  a 
good  coat  of  tar  at  once.  Next  year  I  am  going  to  try  creosote 
on  all  the  wood  floors  in  the  house,  with  paint  over  it.  Paint 
alone  is  of  no  use. 


Father  Walsh  sent  up  the  names  of  the  new  men  the  other 
day.     Twelve  men  here  in  all  will  make  us  feel  numerous. 

How  the  time  flies!  We  arrived  in  Tungchan  a  year  ago 
24  May.  In  that  time  I  have  baptized  about  eighty  people; 
fifty  of  them  pagans,  the  rest  children  of  Christians.  Not  so 
bad,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  though  I  expect  to  hear 
any  day  from  Fr.  Ford  over  at  Yeungkong  that  he  has  had  to 
have  someone  hold  up  his  hand  while  he  poured  the  waters  on 
a  thousand  or  so.  God  has  certainly  been  good  to  us  in  giving 
so  much  encouragement  at  the  beginning. 


The  rice  is  about  ready  to  cut — in  fact,  a  few  farmers  have 
begun  already.  It  promises  to  be  a  good  crop  and  the  price 
of  the  precious  cereal  has  already  dropped  considerably,  owing 
partly  to  the  promise  and  partly  to  the  misfortune  of  some 
would-be  profiteers  who  helped  raise  the  price  recently  by  buy- 
ing. It  is  very  difficult  to  hold  here  for  any  length  of  time 
on  account  of  the  climate,  and  they  are  dumping  on  a  falling 
market.     It  has  dropped  a  cent  a  pound  or  more  in  Canton. 

Whether  the  season  is  different  from  last  year's  or  not, 
I  do  not  know;  but  we  have  certainly  had  much  less  trouble 
with  mold  than  we  had  in  the  corresponding  period  at  Yeung- 
kong. 


I 


I  go  away  to-morrow  to  bless  the  body  of  a  woman  who 
died  last  night.  In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  take  up  regular  classes 
again  in  Chinese.  So,  unless  something  unforeseen  turns  up, 
I  expect  to  pass  the  next  three  or  four  months  with  that  as  my 
main  occupation.  The  repairs  to  the  house  prevented  my  do- 
ing as  much  in  the  spring  as  I  expected,  but  they  were  worth 
it.     As  I  write  this  I  sit  by  a  wide  north  window  with  double 
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doors  on  the  south,  wide  open,   and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
breezes. 

The  boy  has  just  brought  each  of  us  a  palmleaf  fan  and  I 
feel  like  "  the  Commoner."  You  don't  know  how  good  fans 
are  here  at  times. 

Bernard  F.  Meyer,  A.F.M. 


OOOPERATION  IN  MASONIO  PHILANTHROPY. 

Qu.  A  Masonic  organization  in  this  city  is  making  an  effort  to 
secure  a  permanent  home  for  itself.  With  this  end  in  view  its  leaders 
have  arranged  to  hold  concerts,  dramatic  performances,  and  other 
popular  entertainments.  Some  of  our  Catholic  young  people  are 
asked  by  their  associates  in  business  and  neighbors  to  take  part  by 
singing  at  these  concerts  or  otherwise  contributing  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  May  Catholics,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Church 
forbids  their  joining  any  secret  society,  comply  with  the  request? 

N.  M.  G. 

Resp.  A  categorical  answer  to  the  above  or  similar  ques- 
tions can  be  given  only  by  a  priest  who  is  familiar  with  and  has 
conscientiously  weighed  the  attendant  circumstances  of  place, 
persons,  and  possible  disedification.  The  term  "  Masonic  or- 
ganization ",  as  used  by  Americans,  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
to  indicate  whether  the  object  of  the  society  is  unlawful  (such 
as  secret  plotting  against  the  justly  constituted  authorities  of 
State  or  Church),  or  whether  it  is  a  society  which  Catholics 
are  forbidden  to  join,  not  because  its  object  is  plainly  unlawful 
but  because  it  is  unnecessarily  secret  and  for  that  reason  danger- 
ous to  the  common  welfare,  since  such  secrecy  invites  oppor- 
tunity for  combining  against  the  legitimate  interests  of  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  it.  With  the  first  we  can  make  no  com- 
mon cause.  With  the  second  we  are  bound  to  weigh  the  harm 
done  by  our  refusing  to  aid  the  object,  if  it  be  good  or  harmless 
in  itself.  So-called  "  lodges  "  have  frequently  for  their  only 
aim  the  promotion  of  business,  political,  philanthropic,  or 
purely  social  interests.  If  the  atmosphere,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  is  materialistic,  it  is  not  a  proper  society  for  Catholics 
who  profess  to  make  religion  part  of  all  their  earthly  concerns. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  we  must  deny  peaceful  intercourse, 
courtesy  and  help  to  those  who  take  a  purely  earthly  and  there- 
fore wrong  view  of  life. 
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Moreover  there  are  individual  aspects,  in  which  our  par- 
ticipation in  what  we  may  not  conscientiously  approve  is  not 
forbidden  because  our  purpose  is  to  escape  a  more  serious  evil 
or  wrong  to  ourselves  or  to  our  fellows  in  the  community.  If 
we  live  in  a  place  where  the  Masons  have  a  hospital  to  which 
we  may  be  obliged  to  resort  when  we  can  go  to  no  other,  we 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance,  just  as  we  pay 
a  doctor  whose  Masonic  affiliations  we  disapprove,  when  we 
need  him  to  save  us  from  serious  accident. 

Now  all  these  things  and  many  other  circumstances  can  not 
be  decided  by  an  editor  in  reply  to  a  curt  note  asking  for  an  im- 
mediate reply  "because  the  answer  should  be  here  by  Saturday." 
God  ordinarily  dispenses  common  sense  to  those  who  enter  the 
theological  seminary,  where  that  common  sense  is  supposed  to 
be  directed,  equipped,  and  improved.  The  legitimate  title  for 
assuming  the  pastoral  responsibility  is  the  evidence  that  a  priest 
possesses  and  will  fearlessly  but  prudently  exercise  this  gift 
of  common  sense  in  harmony  with  the  divine  law.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  know  the  character  of  the  association  which  the  mem- 
bers of  his  flock  are  likely  to  form.  He  alone  can  properly  esti- 
mate the  danger  of  scandal  arising  from  ill  advised  and  ill 
assorted  communications  which  endanger  not  only  the  faith  and 
virtue  of  the  individual  but  also  the  good  name  of  the  Church 
which  he  represents.  Hence  we  must  leave  such  judgments  to 
the  pastor. 


Ecclesiastical  Xibrarie  XTable 

SOME  IMPLIOATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  EEALISM. 

The  New  Realism  is  not  a  finished  system  and  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  such.  Like  Pragmatism,  with  which  it  has  many 
affinities,  it  claims  only  to  be  a  philosophical  method  and  to 
introduce  a  new  point  of  view  into  philosophical  speculation. 
At  present,  practically  all  its  energy  is  absorbed  in  grappling 
with  epistemological  problems.  But  though  all  this  may  be 
the  case,  certain  metaphysical  tendencies  are  foreshadowed  in 
the  general  drift  of  neo-realistic  thought.^  To  our  way  of 
thinking,  these  ultimate  conclusions  are  paramount  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  our  final  verdict  on  the  value  of  the 
new  philosophy.  To  the  task  of  disentangling  some  of  these 
metaphysical  implications  from  the  maze  of  epistemological 
discussion  we  will  now  address  ourselves.  Frequently  we  will 
find  that  we  have  only  broken  threads  in  our  hands,  but  the 
ragged  edges  of  these  broken  threads  will  serve  to  point  the 
direction  in  which  the  whole  movement  tends. 

Some  Recent  Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Neo-realism. 
From  Louvain  ^  comes  a  keen  analysis  and  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  this  latest  phase  of  philosophical  thought  which  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  criticism  with  which  the  writings  of  the 
Louvain  Professor  Dr.  L.  Noel  have  made  us  familiar.  The 
learned  author  seems  to  concede  too  much  when  he  asserts 
that  the  American  Neo- realists  accept  the  objectivity  of  being 
in  the  Aristotelian  sense.  That  we  cannot  admit,  as  they 
reject  with  absolute  unanimity  the  old  idea  of  substance  with 
which  Aristotelian  realism  stands  and  falls. 

A  step  toward  the  construction  of  a  neo-realistic  meta- 
physics is  made  by  Professor  S.  Alexander^  in  his  remark- 

1  "  Moreover,  that  his  philosophy  should  be  as  yet  incomplete  is,  to  the  real- 
ist at  least,  a  wholesome  incentive,  rather  than  a  ground  for  uneasiness.  There 
are  endless  special  philosophical  questions  to  which  there  is  no  inevitable  real- 
istic answer,  such  questions  as  mind  and  body,  teleology,  the  good,  and  free- 
dom ;  and  there  is  as  yet  no  general  realistic  philosophy  of  life,  no  character- 
istic verdict  on  the  issues  of  religion.  Nevertheless,  the  foundations  and  the 
scaffolding  of  the  realistic  universe  are  already  built ;  and  it  is  even  possible 
for  some  to  live  in  it  and  feel  at  home."     The  New  Realism,  p.  36. 

2  Le  Neo-Realisme  amSricain.  Par  Ren^  Kremer,  C.SS.R.,  Docteur  en 
Philosophie.     Louvain.     1920.     Pp.  320. 

3  Space,  Time,  and  Deity.     London,  Macmillan,  2  vols.,  1920, 
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able  Gifford  Lectures,  which  have  just  been  published  and 
which  demand  attention  by  the  boldness  of  the  views  that  are 
set  forth.  The  neo-realistic  world  view  is  pluralistic,  and  Prof. 
Alexander  attempts  to  prove  that  this  multiplicity  of  the  uni- 
verse is  due  to  Space-Time  which  he  conceives  as  the  ultimate 
ground  of  things.  The  interesting  theory  is  worked  out  with 
a  wealth  of  detail  drawn  from  the  whole  periphery  of  science 
and  neatly  fitted  into  the  mosaic  of  his  curious  system.  In  this 
love  for  scientific  detail,  the  author  reminds  us  of  Bergson 
whose  works  glitter  and  sparkle  with  bits  of  interesting  lore, 
that  make  his  writings  resemble  the  rich  pattern  of  a  master- 
piece of  Oriental  inlaid  work.  Undoubtedly,  Prof.  Alexander 
is  the  most  metaphysical  of  the  neo-realists  and  the  first  one 
that  has  launched  upon  the  daring  enterprise  of  reconstructing 
the  whole  of  philosophy  along  neo-realistic  lines.  But  he  has 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  embodying  contradictory  elements 
in  his  system;  for,  a  really  and  frankly  pluralistic  universe 
cannot  have  a  common  ultimate  ground.  One  of  these  two 
positions  must  be  abandoned.  Evidently,  the  Professor's  love 
for  unity  and  system  has  tricked  him  into  concessions  to 
Absolutism  which  will  endanger  his  pluralistic  creed. 

A  new  cooperative  exposition  of  neo-realism  *  is  announced 
by. another  group  of  philosophers  under  the  title  of  Essays 
in  Critical  Realism.  With  some  eagerness  we  await  the  publi- 
cation of  this  volume,  since  we  are  anxious  to  know  how  much 
nearer  this  new  interpretation  of  reality  will  approach  the 
Peripatetic  solution  of  the  difficult  question  of  the  objectivity 
of  knowledge.  What  we  know  of  the  authors  is  not  calculated 
to  make  us  very  sanguine  in  our  hopes.  The  gulf  between  the 
new  way  of  thinking  and  the  old  is  too  broad  to  be  easily 
spanned  by  a  bridge  of  reconciliation.  Before  this  can  be 
accomplished,  the  whole  mentality  of  the  modern  thinker  will 
have  to  be  fundamentally  remade,  and  this  is  a  gigantic  task. 

Helpful  material  for  the  study  of  neo-realism  may  also  be 
gleaned  from  various  lately  published  histories  of  philosophy 
and  articles  in  leading  philosophical  reviews.'' 

*  Essays  in  Critical  Realism:  A  Cooperative  Study  of  the  Problem  of  Knowl- 
edge. By  Durant  Drake,  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  James  Bissett  Pratt,  Arthur  K. 
Rogers,  George  Santayana,  Roy  Wood  Sellars,  and  C.  A,  Strong.  London,  The 
Macmillan  Co. 

^A    History  of  English   Philosophy,    by   W.    R.   Sorley.      Cambridge,   The 
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The  New  Realism  is  Materialistic.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  Neo-realists  do  not  use  the  coarse  terminology  of  Condillac, 
de  Lamettrie,  Feuerbach,  Moleschott,  Buechner,  and  Haeckel, 
but  their  affinities  with  the  doctrines  of  these  outspoken  ma- 
terialists cannot  be  successfully  camouflaged.  This  becomes 
quite  apparent  in  their  treatment  of  what  they  call  the  mind- 
body  problem.  Prof.  Sellars  tells  us:  "  Putting  the  results  of 
introspective  and  objective  psychology  together  as  both  giving 
knowledge  about  mind,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
mind  is  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  organism  but  only  a  selective 
term  for  those  inherited  capacities  of  the  organism  which  are 
developed  and  filled  out  by  its  functional  activities."  ®  If  this 
is  not  explicit  enough,  Prof.  Perry  is  willing  to  give  us  a  clearer 
and  briefer  formula.  "And  in  the  first  place,  he  says,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  mental  action  is  a  property  of  the  physical 
organism."  ^  Behaviorist  psychology  is  avowedly  based  on 
that  assumption.® 

Values  and  God  in  Neo-realism.  God  receives  scant  courtesy 
at  the  hands  of  modern  philosophers.  An  irreverent  and  flip- 
pant tone  enters   into  the  discussion   of   religious   questions. 

University  Press,  1920,  pp.  396;  La  Philosophie  d'E.  Boutroux.  Par  A.  P. 
Fontaine,  Paris,  1920 ;  "  Some  Recent  Theories  of  Consciousness  ",  by  Prof.  A. 
K.  Rogers,  in  Mind,  July,  1920 ;  R.  Kremer,  "  Les  neuvelles  theories  de  la 
conscience  chez  les  Realistes  Americains ",  in  Revue  de  Philosophie,  xx,  3 ; 
La  Philosophie  Contemporaine  en  France.  Essai  de  classification  des  Doctrines. 
Par  D.  Parodi.     Paris,  F.  Alcan.     1919.     Pp.  502. 

®  The  Essentials  of  Philosophy ;  p.  266 ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1917;  see  also:  "The  Oxford  Congress  of  Philosophy",  in  The  Philo- 
sophical Review,  1921,  January:  "The  chief  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
symposium  on.  Is  Thinking  merely  the  Action  of  Language  Mechanisms?  .  .  . 
The  paper  in  which  Prof.  Watson  replied  to  his  critics  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
best  things  he  has  written.  He  denied  explicitly  that  thinking  is  merely  talk- 
ing: A  whole  man  thinks  with  his  whole  body  in  each  and  every  part,  and 
countered  many  criticisms  by  distinguishing,  under  the  general  formula  that 
thinking  is  subvocal  behaviour,  three  kinds  of  thinking,  from  automatic  lan- 
guage habits  to  the  solution  of  problems.  In  rejecting  all  mystic  self-knowledge 
(aliter  introspection)  ;  in  tracing  the  resistance  to  behaviorism  to  mysticism 
and  early  religious  trends ;  and  in  assimilating  a  man  thinking  out  a  problem 
to  a  rat  solving  a  maze-puzzle,  he  illuminated  the  complexes  (as  Freudians 
would  say)  which  determine  his  behaviorism.  He  ended  with  a  violent  out- 
burst against  the  so-called  problem  of  meaning.  What  an  animal  means  is 
what  it  does.  Any  other  view  is  verbiage."  P.  62.  Cf.  R.  W.  Sellars,  "  An 
Approach  to  the  Mind-Body  Problem",  in  The  Phil.  Review,  1918,  March,  p. 
ISO. 

"f  Present  Philosophical  Tendencies.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co., 
1916,  p.  298. 

*  John  B.  Watson,  Psychology  from  the  Standpoint  of  a  Behaviorist.  Phila- 
delphia, J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1919. 
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Santayana  revamps  the  crude  theories  of  Lucretius  about  the 
origin  of  religion.  Without  hesitation  he  declares :  "  That 
fear  first  created  the  gods  is  perhaps  as  true  as  anything  so  brief 
could  be  on  so  great  a  subject."  ^  Bergson  has  little  use  for  the 
theistic  conception  of  God,  whom  he  represents  as  "  a  being 
who  is  nothing  since  he  does  nothing."  ^*  At  best  God  is  re- 
garded as  a  value.  But  values  in  the  neo-realistic  philosophy 
are  not  objective  entities;  they  are  ways  in  which  the  universe 
responds  to  our  desires  and  reacts  on  our  interests. ^^  Relegat- 
ing God  to  the  realm  of  values  is  equivalent  to  banishing  him 
from  the  sphere  of  reality.  The  theist  will  find  no  encourage- 
ment in  neo-realistic  speculation.  When  the  neo-realist  uses 
the  term  God,  he  substitutes  a  meaning  which  is  utterly  for- 
eign to  the  theistic  idea.  The  two  speak  an  entirely  different 
language  and  neither  understands  the  other. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  call  attention  to  a  strange  volume 
that  has  just  left  the  press.  It  is  entitled  A  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  Rationalists  ^^  and  throws  a  lurid  light  on 
the  prevalence  of  scepticism  in  the  world  of  culture.  The  com- 
piler says  boastingly :  "  The  Dictionary  represents  a  revolt  of 
modern  culture  against  the  Churches.  In  the  ethical  sense 
many  of  the  men  and  women  included  here  have  retained  to  the 
end  an  appreciation  of  Christ  and  Christianity.  Many  were 
opposed  to  aggressive  criticism.     These  things  are  duly  noted. 

®  George  Santayana,  The  Life  of  Reason,  Reason  in  Religion.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905,  p.  28.  On  page  34  the  author  says :  "  It  is 
pathetic  to  observe  how  lowly  the  motives  are  that  religion,  even  the  highest, 
attribute  to  the  deity,  and  from  what  a  hard-pressed  and  bitter  experience  they 
have  been  drawn." 

10  Creative  Evolution.  Authorized  Translation  by  Arthur  Mitchell.  New 
York,  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1913,  p.  196. 

1^  Creative  Intelligence.  Essays  in  the  Pragmatic  Attitude ;  Chapter :  Value 
and  Existence.  Cf.  James  Bissett  Pratt,  The  Religious  Consciousness,  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1920,  p.  208 :  "  For  if  by  God  we  mean 
merely  our  human  values,  then  not  even  the  fool  will  venture  any  longer  to  say 
in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God  ".  Also  George  Albert  Coe,  The  Psychology  of 
Religion,  Chicago,  The  University  Press,  p.  326 ;  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Development 
tind  Purpose:  An  Essay  towards  a  Philosophy  of  Evolution.  London,  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  1913;  Plenry  Neumann,  "  Manichsean  Tendencies  in  the  History 
of  Philosophy",  in  The  Phil.  Review,  September,  1919;  Joseph  Roy  Geiger, 
Some  Religious  Implications  of  Pragmatism.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Pp-  59 ;  S.  Radhakrishnan,  The  Reign  of  Religion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy. 
London,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1920;  A.  Eustace  Haydon,  "The  Theological 
Trend  of  Pragmatism  ",  in  American  Journal  of  Theology,  23,  4. 

12  By  Joseph  McCabe.  London,  Watts  &  Co.,  1920.  See  also..  Prof.  Leuba, 
Belief  in  God  and  Immortality,  1916. 
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But  the  revolt,  intellectual  and  emotional,  against  the  creeds  is 
seen  to  be  overwhelming  in  the  world  of  higher  culture;  and 
in  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  the  more  recent  cases  the 
revolt  extends  to  every  attempt  to  formulate  a  religious  philo- 
sophy.    It  is  a  new  Goetterdaemmerung." 

Death  of  two  distinguished  Philosophers.  On  the  31  of 
August,  1920,  Wilhelm  Wundt,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
experimental  school  of  psychology,  passed  away.^^  At  any 
other  time,  his  death  would  have  created  a  great  stir  in  the 
philosophical  world  and  his  merits  would  have  been  lauded 
to  the  skies.  But  even  as  it  is,  his  passing  could  not  go  un- 
noticed. The  capacity  for  work  of  the  man  was  astonishing 
as  is  clear  from  the  formidable  list  of  his  published  works. 
The  net  results  of  his  research  we  are  not  inclined  to  value  very 
highly;  they  are  mostly  negative,  consisting  in  a  denial  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  immutability  of  ethical  values  and 
the  personality  of  God.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Edward  Brad- 
ford Titchener,  in  our  own  country,  belong  to  the  school  of 
Wundt,  though  they  reject  many  of  his  conclusions.  Wundt 
has  failed  to  give  unity  to  the  details  of  his  laborious  experi- 
ments; his  vast  knowledge  is  purely  encyclopedic  in  character. 

Otto  Willmann,  whose  death  occurred  i  July,  1920,  was  a 
philosopher  of  a  different  type.^*  From  Kantianism  he  found 
his  way  to  Scholasticism  and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
defenders  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Schools.  His  viewpoint  is 
thoroughly  modern,  which  makes  his  final  acceptance  of  the 
scholastic  synthesis  the  more  convincing.  It  is  a  cause  for 
regret  that  his  works  which  are  mines  of  erudition  are  not 
better  known. 

The  Relativity 'Theory  of  Einstein  ^^  and  Scholastic  E  piste - 
mology.     When  Einstein  first  broached  his  new  theory  of  rela- 

^^  Philosophisches  Jahrbuck  der  Goerres-Gesellschaft,  1920,  33,  4.  Partial 
list  of  works :  Grundzuege  der  physiologischen  Psychologie;  System  der  Phil- 
osophie;  Probleme  der  Voelkerpsychologie;  Vorlesungen  ueber  die  Menschen 
und  Tierseele.  Most  of  the  psychological  works  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, notably :  Principles  of  Physiological  Psychology,  2  vols.  Translated  by  E. 
B.  Titchener,  2nd  ed.,  1910. 

1*  Principal  works:  Geschichte  des  Idealismus,  3  vols.;  Braunschweig,  2nd 
ed.,  1907;  Didaktik  als  Bildungslehre,  4th  ed.,  1909;  Aus  Hoersaal  und  Schul- 
stube.  Herder,  Freiburg. 

i«  Albert  Einstein,  Relativity,  The  General  and  Special  Theory;  Translated 
by  Robert  Lawson,  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1920;  Edwin  E.  Slosson, 
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tivity,  there  was  a  fear  that  it  might  upset  the  fundamental 
notions  of  philosophy.  It  is  true,  a  readjustment  of  the  space 
and  time  concepts  was  required,  but  their  objective  character, 
such  as  understood  in  the  scholastic  sense,  was  not  impaired/® 
Scholastic  philosophy  was  prepared  for  wide  concessions  in  this 
regard  and  could  meet  the  claims  of  Einstein  without  sacrifice 
of  principle.  This  remarkable  assimilation  of  such  seemingly 
destructive  elements  as  the  Einstein  theory  would  appear  to  em-  • 
body  strikes  us  as  another  triumph  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
scholastic  system.  In  fact  Leslie  Walker  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing, very  reassuring  conclusion :  "  In  brief,  then,  the  theory  of 
Einstein  is  not  a  revolution,  but,  so  far  as  the  notions  of  space 
and  time  are  concerned,  is  a  return  to  conceptions  which  modern 
philosophy  has  rashly  discarded.  .  .  .  Einstein's  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  new,  and  is  based  on  the  principle  of  relativity,  but  it 
none  the  less  expresses  certain  absolute  properties  common  to 
all  measured  space-times  that  can  under  any  conditions  occur 
in  Nature."  '' 

C.  Bruehl. 
Overbrook  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Einstein,  New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  1920 ;  Ben- 
jamin Harrow,  From  Newton  to  Einstein,  New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.; 
H.  A.  Lorentz,  The  Einstein  Theory  of  Relativity,  A  Concise  Statement,  New 
York,  Brentano's ;  Erwin  Freundlich,  The  Foundations  of  Einstein's  Theory  of 
Gravitation,  Translated  by  Henry  L.  Brose,  Cambridge,  The  University  Press, 
1920. 

16  H.  V.  Gill,  S.J.,  "The  Physical  Aspect  of  Einstein's  Principle  of  Rela- 
tivity ",  in  The  Dublin  Review,  1920 ;  Dr.  Anton  Weber,  "  Zur  Relativitaets- 
theorie ",  in  Philosophisches  Jahrhuch,  1920,  33,  4;  St.  v.  Dunin-Borkowski, 
"  Neue  Philosophische  Stroemungen ",  in  Stimmen  der  Zeit,  1920,  Dec. ;  E. 
Hartmann,  "  Raum  und  Zeit  im  Lichte  der  neuesten  physikalischen  Theorien  ", 
in  Phil.  Jahrhuch,  191 7,  30,  i;  the  same,  "A.  Einstein's  allgemeine  Relativi- 
taetstheorie  ",  in  Phil.  Jahrhuch,  191 7,  30,  4. 

I''  "  Concerning  Einstein  ",  in  The  Duhlin  Review,  1920.  Cf.  Prof.  G.  Dawes 
Hicks :  "  The  bearing  of  the  theory  of  relativity  on  philosophical  problems  has 
been  absurdly  exaggerated  and  misunderstood.  To  suppose  that  it  has  any 
relevance  to  the  issue  between  idealism  and  realism  is  simply  to  interpret  it 
wrongly ;  it  lends  no  more  support,  for  example,  to  a  doctrine  of  monads  than 
to  the  fundamentally  opposed  view  (say)  of  Prof.  Alexander.  But  of  its  revo- 
lutionary character  within  the  domain  of  mathematical  and  physical  science 
there  can  be  no  question."  The  Hihhert  Journal,  1920,  Oct.,  p.  158 ;  John  T. 
Blankart,  "  Relativity  or  Interdependence  ",  in  The  Catholic  World,  Feb.  1921. 
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BEOENT  OATHOLIO  HYMNALS. 

Within  the  past  decade  of  years  there  has  been  a  fairly  aston- 
ishing industry  in  the  production  of  hymnals  for  English- 
speaking  Catholics.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  unofficial,  while 
one,  The  Westminster  Hymnal^  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
legend :  "  The  only  collection  authorized  by  the  hierarchy  of 
England  and  Wales  ".  The  hymnal  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  official,  although  not  obligatory;  for  we  read  in  the 
Preface  contributed  by  the  Bishop  of  Newport,  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Bishops'  Committee  having  its  preparation  in 
charge,  that  it  simply  has  official  sanction  : 

This  Hymnal  is  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Provinces  of  Westminster,  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool. The  HjTuns  that  it  contains  are  those  which  make  up  the 
book  of  Hymns  already  approved  by  the  Bishops,  with  seven  added 
to  bring  up  the  number  to  250.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  conduce  very  much  to  the  devotion  and  decorum  of  extra- 
liturgical  worship  and  popular  services  to  have  one  common  manual 
of  Hymns,  which  at  once  offers  a  suitable  variety  and  prevents  the 
undesirable  introduction  of  amateur  efforts  and  unedifying  novelties. 
It  often  happens,  moreover,  that  a  hymn  or  a  setting,  in  the  course 
of  use,  has  undergone  slight  variations  in  different  localities,  and  it 
is  useful  to  have  an  authentic  version  both  of  text  and  music.  .  .  . 
The  Hymns  are  arranged  and  numbered  in  the  order  prescribed  by 
the  Bishops'  Committee. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  common  and  authentic  version 
of  texts  and  tunes  are  clearly  alluded  to  here.  The  laborious 
efforts  of  the  compilers  did  not,  withal,  go  without  some 
pungently  unfavora;ble  criticism. 

While  The  Holy  Cross  Hymnal^^  "  affectionately  dedicated 
to  the  Children  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  "  by  the  com- 
poser of  its  words  and  music,  is  not  professedly  official,  the 
dignity  and  the  official  position  of  its  author.  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  doubtless  practically  assure  the  advantages  which 
the  Bishop  of  Newport  claimed  for  the  preceding  hymnal.  Its 
22  hymns  have  the  tunes  printed  above  them,  and  the  typog- 

1  London :  Washbourne.  1912.  "  The  music  edited  by  Richard  R.  Terry, 
Mus.  Doc.  (Dunelm),  F.R.C.O."    416  pages. 

2  Copyright,  19 1 5,  by  William  H.  O'Connell.     51  pages.     Boston. 
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raphy  is  excellently  clear.  Intended  for  the  immense  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  Diocese,  its  cost  can  be  made  very  low 
in  spite  of  its  neat  appearance.  Uniformity  is  secured  in  texts 
and  tunes  by  their  originality  and  by  the  uniqueness  of  the 
edition.  The  printing  of  the  tunes  in  this  cheap  edition,  as 
well  as  the  harmonies  for  the  organ  in  the  larger-sized  edition,^ 
will  serve  to  prevent  variations.  The  hopes  for  uniformity, 
at  least  for  the  Children's  Mass  in  one  great  Diocese,  are  thus 
rendered  very  bright. 

A  hymnal  of  different  type  is  entitled  The  St.  Paul  Hymnal.* 
It  is  professedly  official.  Archbishop  Ireland  having  written 
the  Foreword.  Some  of  the  argument  made  therein  is  as- 
suredly worth  noting: 

One  of  the  very  comforting  signs  among  Catholics,  in  recent  times, 
is  the  use,  in  daily  increase,  of  sacred  song  by  pupils  of  schools  and 
by  attendants  at  public  services  in  chapels  and  parish  churches.  The 
day  was,  not  long  ago,  when  in  America  the  choir-loft  owned  the 
exclusive  right  to  be  heard  in  sacred  song.  Untoward  situations  and 
circumstances  lent  countenance  to  this  unfortunate  condition,  which 
all  did  regret  who  had  in  mind  the  intentions  of  holy  Church,  and 
understood  the  serious  loss  to  Christian  piety  from  failure  to  follow 
them  in  practice.  Situations  and  circumstances  have  changed,  very 
much  for  the  better:  a  new  era  has  begun  on  behalf  of  a  popular 
participation  in  the  music  of  religion.  To  be  of  help  in  this  felic- 
itous movement  is  the  purpose  of  the  little  manual  of  chant,  having 
for  title,  "  The  St.  Paul  Hymnal  ". 

The  Archbishop  next  points  to  the  need  for  uniformity  both 
in  words  and  in  tunes : 

An  essential  prerequisite  to  the  introduction  of  sacred  song  in 
schools  and  in  churches  of  a  diocese  is  that  there  be  throughout 
complete  uniformity  in  words  and  in  melodies.  Children  in  the 
schools  of  the  whole  diocese,  attendants  at  public  services  in  its  sev- 
eral churches,  must  have  in  their  hands  the  same  manual :  else  with 
every  change  from  one  school  to  another,  from  one  parish  to  another, 
new  texts,  new  melodies  should  have  to  be  learnt — a  task  not  likely 
to  be  done,  because  of  the  fresh  labor  it  imposes.  The  furtherance 
of  congregational  singing  is  not  a  matter  of  quick  growth:  repeti- 

8  Ibid. 

*  Sub-title :  "  First  Steps  in  Congregational  Singing  ".  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
E.  M.  Lohmann  Co.     1915.     149  pages. 
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tion,  again  and  again,  of  the  same  words  set  to  the  same  melodies  is 
necessary  to  success. 

The  one  hymnal  for  the  entire  diocese  must  be  the  rule,  and  this 
hymnal,  whichever  it  is,  must  be  marked  by  two  qualifications — com- 
prehensiveness of  contents  and  cheapness  of  cost.  There  must  be  in 
it  a  sufficient  number  of  chants  to  be  adequate  to  usual  needs,  and  to 
provide  profitable  and  agreeable  variety.  And,  as  it  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  child  and  every  adult  in  the  parish,  it  must  be  sold  at 
such  a  low  price  that  there  be  none  who  may  reasonably  refuse  the 
purchase.  .  .  . 

The  putting  of  the  hymnal  into  universal  use  will  be  the  work  of 
directors  of  schools  and  of  pastors  of  parishes.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  sentences  (in  an  omitted  paragraph)  in  this  Fore- 
word makes  the  hymnal  official :  "  It  is  now  made  the  official 
hymn-book  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  ".  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  Foreword  makes  the  hymnal  obligatory,  if  not  indeed  ex- 
clusive in  character. 

Another  Bishop  is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a  hymnal  for 
his  own  diocese,  but  I  am  informed  by  him  that  its  progress  is 
very  slow  because  of  his  many  preoccupations. 

Coming  down  by  such  gradations,  from  the  official  hymn- 
book  compiled  by  a  committee  of  Bishops  for  England  and 
Wales,  through  the  hymnals  for  use  in  certain  dioceses,  to  the 
local  attempts  of  parishes  to  have  their  own  manual  of  hymns 
and  prayers,  we  may  perhaps  consider  the  St.  Joseph  Hymnal  ^ 
as  a  type  or  an  illustration  of  hymnals  designed  for  quite  re- 
stricted use,  although  doubtless  its  appeal  is  to  a  still  larger 
audience.  In  addition  to  texts  in  Latin,  English,  German,  it 
contains  a  number  of  prayers  suitable  for  various  devotions 
in  church. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  a  hymnal  has  been  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  even  a  more  restricted  clientele.  We  find 
that  The  Holy  Name  Hymnal  ®  has  been  compiled  "  from  ap- 
proved sources  and  arranged  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  of  St.  Peter  Church,  Reading,  Pennsylvania  ".  It  is 
withal  a  fairly  large  collection,   excellently  edited,   with   an 

^  Edited  by  Emil  A.  dinger,  Organist  and  Choirmaster  at  St.  Joseph 
Church,  Hamilton,  O.     New  York  :  J.  Fischer  &  Bro.     1914.     149  pages. 

*  Edited  by  George  J.  Gross,  Reading,  Pa.  1914.  107  pages,  royal  8vo. 
Only  a  few  pages  have  music,  as  the  editor  leaves  the  choice  of  tunes  largely 
to  organists. 
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Index  that  gives  the  first  lines,  authors  or  sources  of  texts, 
composers  or  sources  of  tunes.  The  cultured  editor  remarks 
in  his  Preface,  inter  alia : 

It  is  due  to  no  lack  of  approbation  on  the  part  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities  that  congregational  singing  is  not  more  gen- 
erally practised  by  Catholics.  .  .  . 

A  prime  difficulty  in  the  way  of  compliance  in  this  country  .  .  . 
has  been  the  lack  of  any  authoritative  hymnal  for  the  laity.  The 
following  compilation  aims,  in  a  modest  way,  to  be  of  some  service 
to  the  congregation  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  men  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society  of  the  parish,  for  whom  it  is  primarily  intended. 

In  this  surprisingly  abundant  crop  of  hymnals,  the  various 
parts  of  the  English-speaking  world  have  been  well  repre- 
sented. The  Westminster  Hymnal^  for  England  and  Wales, 
was  being  compiled  at  the  time  that  Dom  Ould,  O.S.B.,  was 
engaged  on  his  Book  of  Hymns  With  Tunes^  which  was  ap- 
parently designed  for  most  appropriate  use  in  Scotland.  It  is 
scholarly,  exact,  careful,  large,  and  is  edited  with  both  musical 
and  literary  expertness. 

Ireland  was  but  a  little  behindhand  with  The  Armagh 
Hymnal,^  whose  purpose  was  to  exhibit  a  highly  esthetic 
standard  of  texts  which  should  give  due  prominence  to  trans- 
lations from  the  Celtic.  It  was  not  apparently  designed  to 
replace  any  existing  hymnals  but  rather  to  supplement  them, 
with  a  special  view  to  the  needs  and  usages  of  college  or  uni- 
versity students. 

Canada  has  given  us  several  editions  of  St.  Basil's  Hymnal.^ 
The  latest  is  the  revised  edition  of  191 8.  The  Preface  informs 
us  that  this  work  "  came  into  existence  nearly  thirty  years  ago." 
The  revised  edition  discards  some  hymns  and  replaces  them 
with  "  other  and  better  known  "  ones,  and  in  such  cases  "  the 
melodies  selected  have  been  as  far  as  possible  of  traditional 
association;  the  number  of  new  melodies  is  very  small  ".     The 

7  Edited  by  Samuel  Gregory  Ould,  O.S.B.  and  William  Sewell,  A.R.A.M. 
London:  1910.  572  pages.  Excellent  indexes  of  authors,  subjects,  metres, 
composers. 

8  A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Translations  compiled  by  Shane  Leslie,  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  John  Stratford  Collins,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Music  edited  by  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood,  Mus.D.,  National  University  of 
Ireland.     Dublin,  1915.     133  quarto  pages. 

^  Revised  Edition.     Chicago :  Daleiden,  1918.     350  pages. 
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older  melodies  which  still  appear  ''  are  now  presented  in  a 
form  which  is  essentially  hymnlike  in  character  and  free  from 
technical  errors." 

The  United  States  is  represented  by  hymnals  from  widely- 
separated  parts.  There  is,  for  instance,  The  Oregon  Hymnal}^ 
It  manifests  great  care  in  its  musical  editing,  although  leav- 
ing something  to  be  desired  in  the  lesser  matter  of  ascriptions 
of  the  texts.  From  the  nearer  West  we  have  Catholic  Hymns 
for  the  People ^"^  scholarly  in  musical  and  literary  editing.  Its 
compiler  has  enriched  it  with  several  beautiful  translations  from 
his  own  pen.  In  the  Preface,  he  makes  a  point  worthy  of 
careful  thought: 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  life  of  a  hymn  is  in  its  tune,  which 
should  be  one  with  a  lilt  and  easy  to  learn,  one  that  is  interesting  as 
well  as  reverent.  Otherwise  hymn  and  tune  are  destined  to  early 
oblivion,  at  least  so  far  as  popular  usage  is  concerned.  Accordingly, 
old  tunes  that  have  stood  the  test  of  long  wear  have  been  given  pref- 
erence whenever  suitable  ones  were  available,  and  even  in  some  cases 
where  better  ones  were  to  be  had ;  adaptation  of  tunes  has  been  but 
sparingly  resorted  to.  .  .  .  Moreover,  rather  than  mutilate  a  fine 
tune,  some  liberty  has  occasionally  been  taken  with  the  text,  or  even 
a  new  text  provided. 

From  Boston,  on  the  other  hand,  comes  The  Crown 
Hymnal}^  It  is  somewhat  bulky,  for  its  620  pages  were 
needed  for  nearly  200  English  hymns,  more  than  70  Latin 
ones,  some  Latin  psalms,  approved  litanies,  plainsong  Masses, 
together  with  morning  and  evening  prayers,  devotions  at  Mass 
and  Vespers.  It  is  nevertheless,  in  the  popular  edition,  of 
fairly  convenient  format,  well-printed  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance. It  lacks  appropriate  information  as  to  authors  of 
texts,  composers  of  tunes,  and  the  like ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  in 
perpetuating    (like  the  St.   Basil's  Hymnal)    the   unpleasant 

i<*  Edited  by  Frederick  W.  Goodrich,  Organist  and  Director  of  the  Choir, 
Cathedral.    Portland  (Ore.)  and  New  York:  1912.     Pages  xiv — 134. 

^^  Edited  by  James  Martin  Raker.  Wilton,  Wis. :  Catholic  Music  Press.  It 
has  an  Appendix  of  five  National  Songs. 

12  "  Edited,  with  Glossary  and  Graded  Table  of  Hymns  for  the  Use  of  Paro- 
chial Schools,  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Kavanagh,  Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans,  and  James  M.  McLaughlin,  Organist,  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Mass."  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  1912. 
Pages  Ix — 562. 
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textual  errors  (which  long  since  should  have  been  eliminated 
from  our  hymnals)  in  the  very  popular  "  Holy  God,  we  praise 
Thy  Name  ".  It  adds  to  the  usual  errors,  "Apostolic  strain  " 
for  "Apostolic  train." 

We  have  the  Cantate  ^^  of  Prof.  Singenberger,  much  smaller 
in  size,  but  including,  nevertheless,  six  Gregorian  Masses,  Bene- 
diction Service,  Responses  at  High  Mass,  and  the  Te  Deum. 

There  is  A  Treasury  of  Catholic  Song^^  attractively  entitled, 
beautifully  bound,  well-printed,  carefully  edited  with  admir- 
able Index  of  first  lines,  author  or  source  of  words,  composer 
or  source  of  tunes,  name  of  translator,  various  remarks. 

The  Marist  Brothers  furnish  us  with  a  very  large  volume, 
entitled  American  Catholic  Hymnal^^  which  justifies  its  sub- 
title: "An  extensive  collection  of  hymns,  chants,  and  sacred 
songs  for  Church,  school  and  home,  including  Gregorian 
Masses,  Vesper  Psalms,  litanies,  motets  for  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  etc.".  It  makes  an  effort — not  always  suc- 
cessful— to  furnish  us  with  the  names  of  the  authors  of  texts. 

A  smaller,  but  similarly  inclusive  work,  is  the  Manual  of 
Catholic  Hymns. ^^     Its  Preface  remarks  : 

Some  good  collections  of  English  hymns  have  appeared  in  recent 
years ;  but  the  market  is  far  from  being  supplied  and  the  ideal  con- 
dition, i.  e.,  a  common  hymnal  for  all  our  dioceses,  is  still  at  a  great 
distance.  The  publication  of  a  new  hymnal,  therefore,  needs  no 
apology Quality  rather  than  quantity  was  the  aim  of  the  com- 
pilers, yet  the  contents  of  the  book  will  amply  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  entire  ecclesiastical  year.  Account  was  also  taken  of  the 
Church's  own  song  and  such  parts  of  the  Vatican  Gradual  and  Ves- 

13  New  York:  Benziger  Bros.     1912.     Pages  viii — 231. 

1*  "  Comprising  some  two  hundred  hymns  from  Catholic  sources  old  and 
new,  gathered,  edited  and  allotted  to  fitting  tunes  for  congregational  use  by 
Sidney  S.  Hurlbut.  Second  Edition.  Hagerstown,  Md.  From  the  Preface: 
"  Catholic  sources  alone  have  been  drawn  on  for  words  of  this  collection. 
From  first  to  last  every  hymn  presented  is  of  undoubted  Catholic  authorship. 
.  .  .  Tunes  in  this  book,  taken  en  masse,  are  likewise  from  Composers  who 
have  gloried  in  the  Catholic  name.  .  .  .  Tunes  ascribed  to  non-Catholic  compos- 
ers are  about  sixteen  in  number :  their  inclusion  here  is  subject  to  correction :  if 
authority  or  sound  criticism  so  bid,  they  may  be  omitted  from  future  editions 
of  this  work."     The  hymnal  bears  date  of  1915. 

15  New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.     1913.     Pages  511  quarto. 

1^  Compiled  and  arranged  by  Rev.  B.  Dieringer,  Organist  and  Professor  of 
Music  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  and  Rev.  Jos.  J.  Pierron,  Graduate 
Ratisbon  Royal  School  of  Church  Music.  New  York:  Benziger  Bros.  178 
pages.     1916. 
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peral  have  been  embodied  as  combine  with  an  eminent  degree  of  ser- 
viceability sufficient  charm  to  create  a  more  general,  appreciation  of 
Plain  Song. 

For  congregational  singing,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Petter,  pro- 
fessor of  Church  Music  in  St.  Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  prepared  a  little  manual  entitled  Parish  Kyrial  and 
Hymnal,  with  Ceremonial  for  the  Laity}'^  Its  small-sized  93 
pages  comprise  everything  necessary  for  an  intelligent  partici- 
pation by  the  laity  in  the  Divine  Service — the  Asperges,  Vidi 
Aquam,  Ordinary  of  the  Mass  in  plainsong  and  modern  nota- 
tions, with  English  translations  under  the  Latin  texts,  to- 
gether with  translations  of  the  full  texts  of  the  Proper  for 
Trinity  Sunday.  In  addition  to  this  complete  Mass  Service, 
there  are  24  hymns  for  Low  Mass  at  various  seasons  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  Benediction  Service  hymns.  There 
is  also  a  brief  and  clear  set  of  instructions  in  the  ceremonial 
which  the  laity  should  observe  at  High  Mass,  Low  Mass,  Mass 
and  Absolution  for  the  Dead,  Vespers  and  Benediction.  A 
handy  little  manual,  indeed. 

A  special  section  of  this  paper  should  be  devoted  to  the 
hymnals  published  by  Herder  of  St.  Louis.  No  less  than  seven 
hymnals  have  been  issued  by  this  house  within  the  past  ten 
years.  With  one  exception,  all  are  first  editions — the  ex- 
ception being  Psallite:  Catholic  English  Hymns, '^^  collected  by 
Alexander  Roesler,  S.J.,  with  an  Appendix  of  prayers  and 
devotions.  Issued  first  in  1 901,  it  reached  its  9th  edition  in 
1919. 

Three  of  the  hymnals  represent  the  indefatigable  industry 
and  high  musical  ideals  of  the  Rev.  Ludwig  Bonvin,  S.J.  In 
1910  appeared  the  first  edition  of  ''  Hosanna":  Catholic 
Hymn  Book,^^  which  in  191 9  reached  its  sixth  edition.  It 
also  includes  some  prayers  and  devotions  in  its  Appendix.  In 
the  official  censor's  letter  we  read : 

This  work  is  presented  as  the  6th  edition  of  the  Psallite;  very 
little,  however,  has  remained  of  the  texts  as  used  in  Roesler's  book, 
while  the  music  of  the  latter  is  generally  preserved,  but  not  without 

1'^  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  1912. 

18  Herder,  St.  Louis,  230  pages. 

1®  Herder,  254  pages. 
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improvements,  omissions  and  additions.  In  spite  of  the  omission  of 
some  less  valuable  melodies  the  Hosanna  contains  20  numbers  more 
than  the  Psallite.  .  .  .  The  entire  work  is  the  result  of  most  pains- 
taking labor  and  rare  taste. 

In  the  following  year  (1911)  Father  Bonvin  produced 
Sursum  Corda^^  a  hymn-  and  prayer-book  with  both  German 
and  English  texts,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  prayers. 
The  publisher  announced  that  "  the  words  of  a  number  of 
hymns  have  been  especially  written  for  this  work  and  the 
hymn  book  Hosanna]  most  of  the  others,  especially  in  the 
English  section,  have  been  greatly  altered." 

A  third  hymnal,  the  Cantemus  Do7nino,^'^  with  English  and 
Latin  words  set  to  music  for  two  and  three  equal  voices,  ap- 
peared in  191 2.  In  the  Preface,  Father  Bonvin  remarks 
that  the  volume  is  intended  to  meet  the  requests  made  to 
him  to  "  adapt  his  hymnal  Hosanna  to  the  needs  also  of  those 
convents,  academies  and  other  institutions  where  the  custom 
exists  of  singing  such  hymns  in  2-  or  3 -part  chorus."  He  ac- 
cordingly selected  some  of  the  tunes  of  the  Hosanna  and  added 
"  some  polyphonic  and  more  pretentious,  though  not  diffi- 
cult, chants  ". 

The  purpose  of  The  Parish  Hymnal^"^  edited  by  Joseph  Otten 
(ist  ed.,  1915;  6th  &  7th  edd.,  1920)  is  expressed  in  the 
Preface : 

To  provide  in  one  handy  volume  everything  needed  for  the  singing 
of  choirs  of  boys,  school  children,  sodalities,  and  congregations  at 
High  Mass  throughout  the  ecclesiastical  year,  at  Low  Mass  and 
Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  is  the  purpose  of  this  book. 
Vesper  psalms  are  not  given,  because  the  book  would  thereby  assiune 
larger  proportions  and  greater  cost  than  was  intended,  and  also  be- 
cause separate  editions  of  these,  in  conformity  with  the  new  Anti- 
phonale,  are  now  available.  .  .  .  No  texts  (not  even  translations,  no 
matter  how  excellent)  or  tunes  of  non-Catholic  origin  have  been 
knowingly  incorporated. 

The  Students'  Mass  Book  and  Hymnal  for  the  Use  of  Col- 
leges and  Academies, ^^  compiled  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sommer- 
hauser,  S.J.,  issued  first  in  191 6,  had  its  second  edition  in  19 19. 

20  Herder,  280  pages.  21  Herder,  162  pages. 

22  Herder,  252  pages.  23  Herder,  300  pages. 
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In  his  Foreword,  the  compiler  says :  "  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  a  separate  manual  for  Sodalists  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  in  schools  where  this  book  is  used." 

Finally,  the  Catholic  School  Hymnal"^^  gives  12  hymns  with 
the  tune  printed  over  the  words.  It  is  unpretentious  but  satis- 
factory for  its  obvious  purpose. 

A  comprehensive,  but  withal  not  a  bulky  volume,  is  The 
Choir  Manual  for  Cathedral  and  Parish  Church  Juvenile  or 
Adult  Choirs  in  accordance  with  the  Motu  Proprio.^^  It  is 
edited  by  G.  Burton.  It  has  73  English  texts  in  addition  to 
the  large  Latin  repertory  required  for  the  various  feasts  and 
seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

The  New  Hymn-Book  for  Church  and  School  ^®  is  edited 
by  Hans  Merx,  superintendent  of  Church  Music  for  the  arch- 
diocese of  Chicago.  The  slim  little  volume  gives  44  pages  to 
the  hymns  and  41  pages  to  various  devotions.  It  is  "  author- 
ized "  by  Archbishop  Mundelein  "  for  official  use  in  "  his  dio- 
cese. From  *'A  Few  Practical  Hints  "  preceding  the  hymns 
I  take : 

All  hjnnns  should  be  sung  with  natural  devotion,  smoothly  and 
fluently,  neither  too  slow  nor  too  fast.  The  most  beautiful  melody 
can  easily  be  spoiled  and  distorted  by  rendering  it  in  a  hasty  or  drag- 
ging tempo.  Let  singers  and  organists  think  of  the  texts  they  are 
rendering  and  take  the  tempo  of  each  hymn  according  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  A  clear  enunciation  and  articulation  must  be  in- 
sisted on.     All  texts  should  be  memorized  in  the  schools. 

The  suggestion  not  to  sing  either  "  too  slow  "  or  "  too  fast " 
might  well  appear  to  be  obvious.  The  practical  question  is,  of 
course,  what  is  too  slow  or  too  fast  for  any  given  hymn  ?  While 
fast  and  slow  are  somewhat  relative  terms  for  different  churches 
in  accordance  with  varying  air-space  and  acoustic  properties, 
nevertheless  metronomic  indications  would  be  better  guides 
than  a  vague  direction  to  sing  neither  too  fast  nor  too  slow. 

The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  have  offered  a  new 
work  (in  place  of  its  predecessor,  the  Catholic  Youth* s  Hymn 

2*  Herder,  1916. 

26  Fischer,  New  York,  19 14. 

2«  Benziger,  19 17.  ^ 
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Book)  ^"^  which,  besides  aiming  to  conform  to  the  Motu  Proprio 
of  Pius  X  on  Church  Music,  seeks  the  following  valuable 
things,  as  noted  in  the  Preface : 

Every  tune  in  the  book  is  either  of  acknowledged  worth  as  music 
or  has  long  been  associated  with  Catholic  traditions  in  this  country. 

The  editorial  file  has  been  applied  unsparingly  to  all  the  vernac- 
ular verses,  in  order  to  secure  both  good  English  and  conformity  to 
the  musical  rhythm  of  the  hymns. 

Nearly  all  the  hymns  have  been  written  for  use  by  either  a  unison 
or  a  four-part  chorus. 

The  harmonization  is  further  designed  to  be  simple,  but 
adapted  to  the  organ,  piano  arrangements  having  been  "  ruth- 
lessly excluded  ** ;  but  we  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  of 
the  range  of  properly  trained  boys'  voices  in  the  declaration 
that  "  the  pitch  of  each  hymn  has  been  placed  low  enough  to 
suit  the  range  of  boys'  voices  and  facilitate  congregational 
singing."  Boys'  voices,  however,  have  a  higher  range  than 
those  of  women,  and  are  often  of  equal  quality  although  of 
lesser  volume. 

Collections  of  a  special  character  should  receive  mention 
here.  Justin  A.  Henkel,  C.PP.S.,  has  set  to  original  music 
XX  English  Hymns  in  Honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
for  Four  Male  Voices.^^     The  Foreword  says  : 

These  hymns  are  dedicated  to  male  choirs  in  colleges  and  semi- 
naries and  to  others  of  some  proficiency,  although  various  numbers 
can  be  mastered  also  by  weaker  choirs.  The  intentions  of  the  author 
are  not  ideally  served  by  accompanying  them  on  the  organ.  What 
he  had  in  mind  was  a  pure  a  capella  (sic)  execution,  than  which 
nothing  in  the  realm  of  music  is  more  beautiful. 

Alois  Bartschmid  similarly  gives  ^^  us  Forty  Sacred  Hymns 
with  Organ  Accompaniment,  the  music  composed  by  him. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  most  recently  issued  hymnal  is 
The  St.  Gregory  Hymnal  and  Catholic  Choir  Book.^^  Twelve 
years  were  spent  in  its  preparation,  and  the  wide  range  of  its 

27  De  La  Salle  Hymnal.     New  York,  1913. 

28  Henkel.     Collegeville,  Ind. 

29  Willis  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

30  Compiled,  edited  and  arranged  by  Nicola  A.  Montani.  Philadelphia:  The 
St.  Gregory  Guild,     1920.     421  pages. 
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melodic  selections  both  in  time  and  in  space,  the  striking  har- 
monizations, the  large  number  of  original  tunes,  the  careful  and 
exact  editing  (for  instance,  in  the  tracing  of  the  composers  of 
tunes  and  the  authors  of  texts,  as  well  as  in  the  thoughtful 
ministering  to  the  varied  needs  of  choirs  throughout  the  year 
in  respect  of  both  English  and  Latin  texts)  combine  to  make 
the  volume  highly  significant  of  the  constantly  increasing  value 
and  appreciation  of  our  Catholic  hymnody.  The  English 
section  contains  over  150  hymns ;  the  Latin  section,  "  nearly  300 
Liturgical  Hymns,  Motets,  Offertory  pieces.  Litanies  and 
Chants." 

The  hymnals  referred  to  in  the  present  paper  do  not  repre- 
sent the  fruits  of  an  exhaustive  or  even  an  elaborate  search. 
Doubtless  some  hymnals  published  in  the  past  decade  of  years 
have  escaped  my  observation.  The  list  is  nevertheless  a  very 
long  one.  It  seems  to  indicate  a  large  amount  of  musical  and 
even  literary  unrest  in  respect  of  the  hymnals  which  have  been 
provided  by  laborious  pens  and  confident  publishers  for 
Catholic  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  examin- 
ation of  these  recently  edited  hymnals  brings  to  light  two 
important  facts.  First,  the  musical  editorship  has  very  often 
been  excellent  both  in  its  technical  features  and  in  its  con- 
scientious zeal.  Secondly,  the  literary  workmanship  of  the 
hymns  has  often  been  worthy  of  sincere  recognition.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  hymnals  might  be  improved  in  both  re- 
spects. One  of  the  hymnals  in  particular  has  received  mordant 
criticism.  But  the  pathway  of  the  past  decade  of  years  has 
been  upward.  This  is  not  only  a  consoling  fact,  but  is  as  well 
a  fair  basis  for  hope  that  before  long  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  will  be  in  possession  of  a  Manual  of  Hymns  con- 
structed somewhat  upon  the  same  lines  as  was  the  Manual  of 
Prayers,  namely  under  episcopal  supervision  and  sanction.  It 
would  thus  be  authoritative.  It  would  not,  however,  be  obli- 
gatory; for  local  conditions  vary  much,  local  needs  look  to 
particular  helps;  and  it  would  be  unwise,  perhaps,  to  restrict 
the  hymnodal  energies  and  ambitions  of  editors  yet  to  be. 
Ars  longa,  vita  hrevis.  We  cannot  mortgage  the  genius  of 
the  future. 
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The  hymnals  having  been  categorized  in  some  fashion  in 
this  paper,  it  remains  to  give  them  in  chronological  order/ 
without  further  comment.  The  limits  of  time  were  placed  in 
the  ten  years,  191 1 -1920  inclusively.  Only  one  hymnal  out- 
side of  these  limits  has  been  noticed,  namely  The  Book  of 
Hymns  With  Tunes ^  edited  by  Dom  Ould,  O.S.B.,  and  issued 
in  1 910.  The  reason  for  this  inclusion  was  made  evident. 
The  highly  interesting  volume  need  not,  however,  be  included 
in  the  following  list. 
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[911:  Sursum  Corda  (Engl.,  Germ.,  Lat.  texts), 
Louis. 


Bonvin,  S.J.  —  Herder,  St. 


1912:  Oregon  Catholic  Hymnal. — Goodrich. — Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

Westminster  Hymnal. — Terry. — Washbourne,  London. 

Parish  Kyrial  and  Hymnal. — Fetter. — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Crown  Hymnal. — Kavanagh- McLaughlin. — Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
1913:  American  Catholic  Hymnal. — Marist  Brothers. — Kenedy,  New  York. 

De  La  Salle  Hymnal. — Christian  Brothers. — De  La  Salle  Bureau,  New 
York. 

St.  Rita's  Treasury   (Prayers  and  Hymns).  —  Klarmann.  —  Pustet,  New 
York. 
1914:  Holy  Name  Hymnal. — Gross. — St.  Peter's,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Choir  Manual. — Burton. — Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

St.  Joseph's  Hymnal. — dinger. — Fischer  &  Bro.,  New  York. 

191 5  :  St.  Paul  Hymnal. — Lohmann,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Holy  Cross  Hymnal. — Card.  O'Connell. — Boston,  Mass. 
Treasury  of  Catholic  Song. — Hurlbut. — Id.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
Forty  Sacred  Hymns. — Bartschmid. — Willis  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Armagh' Hymnal. — Leslie-Flood. — I.  C.  T.  S.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

1916  :  Manual  of  Catholic  Hymns. — Dieringer-Pierron. — Benziger,  New  York. 

Catholic  School  Hymnal. — Herder,  St.  Louis. 
191 7:  New  Hymn-Book  for  Church  and  School. — Merx. — Benziger  Brothers. 
1918:  St.  Basil's  Hymnal  (Rev.  Ed.). — Basilian  Fathers. — Daleiden,  Chicago. 

English  Hymns. — Straten,  O.S.B, — Olkwein  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1919 :  Cath.  Hymns  for  the  People. — Raker. — Cath.  Mus.  Press,  Wilton,  Wis. 

Hosanna  (6th  Ed.). — Bonvin,  S.J. — Herder,  St.  Louis. 

Cantemus  Domino. — Bonvin,  S.J. — Herder,  St.  Louis. 

Psallite  (9th  Ed.).— Roesler,  S. J.— Herder,  St.  Louis. 

Students'  Mass  Book  and  Hymnal.  —  Sommerhauser,  S.J.  —  Herder,  St 
Louis. 

XX  Eng.  Hymns  in  Honor  B.  V.  M. — Henkel. — Id.,  CoUegeville,  Ind. 
1920  :  Parish  Hymnal. — Otten. — Herder,  St.  Louis. 

Catholic  Hymnal. — Hacker,  S.J. — Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  New  York. 

St.  Gregory  Hymnal. — Montani. — St.  Gregory  Guild,  Philadelphia. 

H.  T.  Henry. 
Catholic  University  of  A  merica. 


21  The    list   does    not   pretend    to  be    exhaustive, 
pleased  to  learn  of  hymnals  that  have  been  omitted. 


The   compiler   would    be 
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A  PAROOHIAL  OOURSE  OF  DOOTEINAL  INSTRUOTIONS.  For  all 
Sundays  and  Holydays  of  the  Year.  Based  on  the  Teaching  of  the 
Catechism  of  the  Oouncil  of  Trent  and  harmonized  with  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles  of  the  Sundays  and  Feasts.  Prepared  and  arranged  by 
the  Rev.  Oharles  J.  Oallan,  O.P.,  and  the  Rev.  John  A.  McHugh,  O.P., 
Professors  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Maryknoll  Seminary,  Ossin- 
ing,  N.  Y.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Most  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Hayes, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  Dogmatic  Series,  Vol.  I.  New  York: 
Joseph  F.  Wagner  (London:  B.  Herder).     Pp.  xvi — 506. 

The  inspiring  Introduction  to  this  volume  sets  forth  in  clear  and 
forceful  words  not  merely  the  purpose  of  the  Parochial  Course  of 
Doctrinal  Instructions,  but  the  sublime  office  of  the  preacher  in  its 
aim,  methods,  and  pov^^er  for  good.  Day  by  day  we  are  urged  on  to 
promote  schemes  for  the  correction  of  evils,  for  the  amelioration  of 
social  and  moral  conditions,  for  the  elevation  of  the  race.  The  ener- 
gies of  enterprising  leaders  whose  names  are  blazoned  in  the  news 
pages  as  those  of  saviours  of  the  day,  absorb  great  material  resources 
in  the  effort  of  continuous  reconstruction.  Yet  one  evil  succeeds  an- 
other, and  cries  for  fresh  reform,  as  soon  as  success  is  recorded  in 
any  decided  direction.  It  is  true  that  the  clergy,  and  above  all  the 
Catholic  clergy,  with  their  definite  religious  principles  and  doctrines, 
with  a  people  who  readily  accept  their  leadership  in  a  generous  and 
whole-hearted  way,  have  the  power  to  create  a  high,  unimpeachable, 
and  effective  standard  of  morals.  But  they  must  unite  upon  the 
surest  means  to  attain  this  end.  This  means  is  not  the  building  of 
magnificent  church  edifices,  of  fine  oratory,  of  endless  associations  to 
promote  earthly  comfort  and  cater  to  the  hmnan  appetites  of  wealth, 
glory,  domination.  Nor  is  it  the  education  we  give  to  our  children 
by  making  inmiense  sacrifices  to  maintain  as  well  as  to  create  a  parish 
school  system  which  can  compete  on  intellectual,  and  surpass  on 
moral  grounds,  the  public  schools  of  the  land.  There  is  value  in 
all  these  things,  but  they  are  not  of  first  importance,  however  impos- 
ing the  results  may  appear  to  the  assayer  in  human  weights  and 
measures.  What  we  need  much  more  than  these  things  to  uplift  our 
people  within  and  without  the  Church  is  the  simple  but  well-assimi- 
lated teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  as  found  in  the  New  Testament.  We 
fail  for  the  most  part  both  in  the  want  of  simplicity  and  in  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  assimilate  the  Gospel  because  we  deem  it  too  rudi- 
mental  for  our  complicated  civilized  conditions.  We  hunt  for  novel- 
ties under  the  plea  of  making  the  doctrines  of  Christ  palatable  to 
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the  modern  mind  and  habit.  The  best  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  is 
the  ever-present  fact  that  the  truly  great  reformers  of  all  times  ex- 
celled in  adopting  for  their  method  the  simplicity  of  which  the 
Gospel  is  the  most  perfect  model.  When  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
two  elements  were  in  power.  The  sectarian  spirit  of  the  Pharisaical 
schools  had  turned  the  Mosaic  Law  into  a  casuistic  system  of  theology 
that  appealed  to  the  traditions  of  the  rabbinical  schools.  The  Tal- 
mud and  Midrashim  of  later  days  were  but  the  results  of  the  Hala- 
chic  and  Haggadic  variations  of  individual  interpretations  whereby, 
as  our  Lord  testifies,  the  old  Law  was  made  void.  The  other  element 
which  Christ  met  and  with  which  He  instructed  His  apostles  to  deal 
mainly,  was  the  high  culture  of  the  Augustan  age,  in  which  was 
found  the  best  that  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  Orient  were  capable 
of  furnishing  to  extol  the  intellectual  pride  and  the  systematic  culture 
of  luxury  among  the  people  as  among  the  plutocracy. 

How  did  Christ,  how  did  St.  Paul  after  Him,  meet  these  evils  of  a 
corrupt  yet  powerful  civilization?  The  answer  is  the  Gospel,  which, 
as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  tells  us,  was  not  to  be  altered  even  if 
an  angel  from  heaven  were  to  vouch  for  the  new  authority.  It  was 
to  be  preached,  not  in  the  persuasive  terms  of  Tullian  or  Demos- 
thenic wisdom,  but  in  the  soul-filled  simplicity  that  is  on  record  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Because  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  New  York  Archdiocese  realized 
this  truth,  in  assuming  his  responsible  charge  he  laid  full  stress  upon 
a  reform  in  the  methods  of  preaching  among  his  clergy.  Not  alone 
this.  If  we  are  to  mark  results,  it  is  necessary  that  the  spirit  of 
mutual  cooperation  of  a  well-understood  unity  in  the  plan  of  our 
evangelical  campaign  animate  the  preachers  who  appeal  to  the  people 
in  our  churches.  The  lack  of  instruction  more  than  anything  else, 
and  this  largely  by  reason  of  the  undue  insistence  on  material  ways 
and  means,  has  not  only  made  the  vestibule  of  many  of  our  churches, 
contrary  to  the  law  and  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  money- 
changers' area,  but  it  has  driven  the  people  from  the  appreciation  of 
the  liturgical  beauty  of  their  holy  religion.  If  they  must  give  or 
listen  to  ill-expressed  tirades  on  the  subject  of  their  duty  to  contribute 
money  more  than  all  else  to  the  support  of  an  institution  which  un- 
fortunately they  cannot  separate  themselves  from  without  risking  the 
loss  of  the  sacramental  graces  which  are  their  promise  and  hope  of 
eternal  salvation,  they  prefer  to  do  so  rather  at  a  low  Mass.  There 
the  preacher  himself  is  limited  in  time  and  thus  obliged  to  spare  the 
feelings  of  sensitive  Catholics  who  are  apt  to  become  impatient  even 
where  the  disposition  to  give  generously  is  by  no  means  wanting. 
The  habit  of  thus  absenting  themselves  from  the  high  Mass  among 
Catholics  is  not  very  easily  corrected.    As  a  result  our  people  have 
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for  a  long  time  in  many  places  been  without  instruction,  without  the 
attraction  for  or  the  appreciation  of  the  Gospel  which  made  our 
fathers  sound  Catholics  and  lovers  and  defenders  of  the  faith.  We 
must  return  to  this  simplicity,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
Supreme  Shepherd  of  Christendom  suggests,  as  the  great  means  of 
reconstruction.  And  to  this  end  the  Parochial  Course  of  Doctrinal 
Instructions  is  a  definite  and  helpful  guide. 

The  present  volume,  which  is  the  first  of  four  completing  the 
course,  begins  with  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Advent  season  and  com- 
pletes the  cycle  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  which  closes  with  the  sixth 
Sunday  after  Easter.  The  thirty-two  sections  are  built  up  on  the 
chapters  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  They  embody 
as  a  rule  two  instructions  in  illustration  of  the  particular  precept  or 
lesson  inculcated  in  the  Catechism.  The  instructions  themselves  are 
taken  from  well-approved  sources,  preachers  and  catechists  of  -^lote 
and  sound  orthodoxy.  The  matter  thus  presented  is  made  still  more 
valuable  by  a  general  analysis  of  the  subject  with  which  the  instruc- 
tions deal.  This  in  itself  will  furnish  the  priest  with  excellent 
matter  for  a  short  and  direct  address  suitable  for  the  early  Masses. 
Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  each  topic  the  reader  finds  a  treasury  of 
varied  references  which  will  enable  him,  if  capable  and  desirous,  to 
vary  his  treatment  or  create  a  new  form  of  presentation. 

We  have  said  enough  here  to  recommend  this  admirable  work  to 
our  readers.  The  Bishops  inclined  to  adopt  methods  similar  to  that 
of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  has  established  a  special  com- 
mission to  supervise  and  keep  alive  the  interest  in  adequate  and  uni- 
form preaching  throughout  his  diocese,  will  no  doubt  soon  realize  the 
added  value  of  uniformity.  The  Parochial  Course  not  only  helps  the 
preacher  but  it  makes  him  such,  if  he  take  sufficient  pains. 

GETH8EMANI.  Notices  historiques  et  descriptives  per  le  Pere  Barnabe 
Meistermann,  O.F.M.,  Missionaire  apostolique.  Avec  deux  oartes> 
12  plans  et  5  vues  photographiques.  Paris:  Auguste  Picard,  §diteur. 
1920.     Pp.  334. 

The  Holy  Land  is  at  present  a  centre  of  renewed  interest  to  the 
Christian  peoples  of  the  world.  England,  the  Arab  tribes,  and  the 
Zionist  national  party  share  the  ruling  of  the  territory  wrested  from 
the  Turk.  How  far  this  political  combination  may  further  or  hinder 
the  exercise  of  Christian  devotion  at  the  places  consecrated  by  the 
earthly  converse  of  the  Messianic  Redeemer,  and  the  holy  personages 
whom  the  Catholic  world  honors  for  His  sake,  is  still  a  problem. 
What  may  help  to  solve  it  in  favor  of  an  increased  liberty  in  the 
exercise  of  Catholic  piety  is  the  expressed  consciousness  of  the  claim 
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established  by  the  early  and  faithful  guardians  of  the  Holy  Places, 
among  whom  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  hold  a  first  and  honored  place. 
Proof  of  the  fact,  if  needed,  may  be  found  in  the  works  by  the  author 
of  the  present  volume.  It  is  but  the  most  recent  of  a  large  niunber 
of  studies  and  guides,  showing  both  an  intimate  knowledge  and  an 
affectionate  valuation  of  the  sacred  cause  involved  in  the  honor  paid 
at  the  Holy  Places. 

P.  Meistermann  has  gone  over  the  ground  of  the  Bible  lands, 
from  north  to  south,  from  Egypt  in  the  west  to  Arabia  and  the  re- 
gions of  Mt.  Sinai  and  Petra.  He  has  described  in  detail  the  noted 
spots  where  the  Master  lingered,  from  the  cradle  home  at  Bethlehem 
and  again  at  Nazareth  to  the  palace  of  Pilate  in  Jerusalem  and  be- 
yond to  the  sacred  rock  on  which  Abraham  and  Melchisedech  offered 
sacrifice,  and  thence  to  the  tomb  of  Rachel  and  the  sites  of  Moab. 

In  the  present  volume  the  writer  aims  chiefly  at  vindicating  the 
ancient  tradition  of  the  locality  of  the  Gethsemani,  where  our  Lord 
suffered  the  agony  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  dolorous  path 
of  the  Passion  ending  on  Mount  Calvary.  The  exact  spot  is,  it  would 
appear,  sufficiently  clearly  indicated  in  the  recital  of  the  evangelists. 
An  early  tradition,  emphasized  in  a  special  manner  by  the  testimony 
of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Places  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  cen- 
turies, has  preserved  the  landmarks  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemani 
as  those  which  have  been  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  to  the  present  day.  During  the  Middle  Ages  doubts  were 
raised  about  the  precise  spot  where  the  Prayer  of  the  Agony  and  the 
capture  of  our  Lord  by  the  pharisaic  host  under  the  guidance  of  Judas 
had  taken  place.  The  Mussuhnanic  fanatics,  following  the  destruc- 
tive barbarism  of  the  Roman  pagans  during  the  ages  of  persecution, 
had  made  sundry  attempts  to  obliterate  every  indication  of  the  scenes 
of  the  Passion  sacred  to  the  Christians;  but,  as  Father  Meistermann 
clearly  shows,  the  topographical  conditions  can  readily  be  verified  in 
favor  of  the  present  claims.  Recently  Cardinal  Giustini,  protector  of 
the  Seraphic  Order,  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
to  go  to  Palestine  in  order  to  secure  the  original  titles  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan guardians.  Since  this  visit  coincided  with  the  recurrence  of 
the  seven-hundredth  anniversary  of  St.  Francis's  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  Cardinal  was  asked  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
sanctuary  to  be  erected  upon  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  Bloody 
Sweat  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  betrayal  of  Him  by  the  traitor 
Iscariot.  This  sanctuary  is  to  rest  on  the  identical  foundations  of 
the  "  ecclesia  elegans  "  mentioned  by  the  holy  pilgrim  nun  Silvia  of 
Aquitaine  in  the  fourth  century,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  be- 
fore the  Crusaders  reached  Palestine.  P.  Meistermann's  volume 
enters  into  the  history  of  the  locality  from  the  very  earliest  period, 
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and  shows,  we  think  conclusively,  that  the  criticisms  and  archeo- 
logical  vagaries  of  medieval  and  modern  writers  have  little  or  no 
weight  in  shaking  the  conviction  that  the  authentic  locality  is  that 
pointed  out  by  him.  The  book  is  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Christian  devotion  and  Biblical  archeology. 

OATHOLIO  THOUGHT  AND  THINKERS.     Introductory  by  0.  0.  Mar- 
tindale,  SJ.,  M.A.     P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.     Pp.  160. 

The  three  books  which  are  here  reviewed  in  immediate  succession 
might,  with  advantage,  be  considered  conjointly,  inasmuch  as,  though 
disparate  in  theme,  they  exhibit  what  might  be  called  Catholic  intel- 
lectualism  seen  from  as  many  points  of  view.  It  is  only  in  deference 
to  the  fact  of  human  psychology,  that  objects  looked  at  separately 
are  apt  to  make  a  more  vivid  impression  than  when  they  come  in  a 
group,  that  the  three  works,  deserving  as  they  are  of  all  the  atten- 
tion they  can  get,  are  here  presented  under  disjointed  though  succes- 
sive notices.  All  three  emanate,  both  on  the  side  of  the  authors  and 
the  publishers,  from  a  craving  for  unity,  and  they  appeal  to  that 
same  desire  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public.  Such  a  response  can 
obviously  best  be  given  by  cooperative  activity.  And  so  we  find 
that  each  of  these  works  has  been  produced  by  collaboration  of  spec- 
ialists in  the  respective  fields. 

Catholic  Thought  is  a  survey  of  the  salient  contributions  of  Cath- 
olic "  Thinkers "  to  the  world's  treasury  of  truth.  This  initial 
volume  states,  in  the  first  place,  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  under- 
taking; and,  in  the  second  place,  surveys  the  general  field  to  be 
covered  by  the  volumes  which  are  to  follow.  The  Church  is  often 
accused  of  stifling  thought,  or  at  least  of  not  having  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  thought  in  modern  times.  Unfortunately,  even 
amongst  otherwise  intelligent  Catholics  there  is  to  be  found  no  little 
darkness  in  this  respect.  The  aim  of  the  series  of  hand-books  in- 
augurated by  the  present  volume  is  to  put  before  readers  material  to 
enable  them  to  form  or  revise  their  judgment  in  the  departments 
covered.  It  is  not  to  be  a  series  of  Saints'  lives,  although  many 
saints,  having  been  "  thinkers  ",  will  be  represented,  while  individ- 
uals not  "  at  all  points  satisfactory  "  may  be  given  a  place.  On  the 
whole  the  project  is  something  on  the  order  of  the  French  series. 
La  Pensee  Chretienne.  "  Thinkers  "  who  stand  out  as  contributing 
to  the  "  Catholic  Thought "  of  their  day  will  be  studied  somewhat 
biographically,  somewhat  psychologically,  somewhat  historically,  but 
mainly  in  their  influence  as  builders  and  moulders  of  Catholic  intel- 
lectualism.  The  volumes,  the  editors  announce,  are  not  meant  "  at 
all  as  propaganda  or  apologetic.     They  hope  to  supply  an  organic 
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survey  of  Catholic  thought  and  a  '  live  genealogy '  of  Catholic 
thinkers;  so  that,  from  a  comprehensive  view  and  continuous  vital 
contact,  each  reader  may  draw  such  general  conclusions  as  he  is 
able ;  or  enrich,  substantiate,  or  correct,  what  he  already  possesses  " 
(p.  14). 

The  introductory  volume,  as  was  noted  above,  surveys  the  field. 
It  outlines  the  successive  ages  ( 1 )  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Church 
to  the  death  of  Origen  (254)  ;  (2)  thence  to  the  death  of  Augustine 
(430)  ;  (3)  from  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  decline  of  the  Middle 
Ages  (1303);  (4)  the  Revolution  and  the  Reformation;  (5)  the 
Modem  Era.  The  salient  features  of  these  successive  epochs  are 
sketched,  the  dominant  Catholic  "  thinkers "  being  made  to  stand 
out  in  relief.  Of  course  only  the  broad  outlines  can  be  indicated 
within  so  small  a  volume.  Sufficient  points,  however,  are  mentioned 
to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  totality  as  such,  and  to  serve 
as  a  matrix  into  which  he  may  fit  the  information  which  the  sequent 
volumes  are  to  furnish.  Just  as  a  sample  of  what  is  attempted  we 
quote  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  analytical  contents.  "  The  evo- 
lution of  Christian  thought  in  England.  The  Evangelical  move- 
ment; the  Liberal  movement,  Whately,  T.  Arnold,  Hampden,  Co- 
lenso.  The  influence  of  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Wordsworth;  Er- 
skine  and  Campbell.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Thinkers  from  Stanley  and 
Jowett  to  J.  and  E.  Baird  and  T.  H.  Green.  The  Oxford  Move- 
ment, Keble,  Pusey,  J.  H.  Newman.  Effect  upon  the  Established 
Church.  Conclusion.  Catholic  rejuvenescence."  The  menu  is  ob- 
viously stimulating,  and  having  enjoyed  the  introductory  relish — 
Catholic  Thought  and  Thinkers  —  the  reader's  appetite  will  doubt- 
less be  whetted  for  the  several  apportionments  to  come  —  we  trust 
speedily. 

GOD  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL:  A  OATHOLIO  STATEMENT  OF 
THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH.  Edited  by  Father  Outhbert,  O.S.F.O. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Oo.i  New  York,  London.     Pp.  355. 

The  book  reviewed  above  embodies  what  might  be  called  the  in- 
troduction to  an  inductive  synthesis  of  Catholic  intellectualism  gath- 
ered from  the  history  of  Catholic  thought  as  it  manifests  itself  along 
the  Christian  centuries  in  the  work  of  Catholic  thinkers.  The  volume 
at  present  under  notice  is  rather  a  deductive  sjnithesis  of  Catholic 
intellectualism  as  it  pervades  and  interprets  to  the  reflective  mind 
the  philosophy  and  the  theology  of  the  supernatural  order.  It  is 
neither  a  philosophy  nor  a  theology,  as  such.  Avoiding  the  techni- 
calities of  both  these  disciplines,  its  aim  is  to  represent  in  the  lan- 
guage, not  exactly  indeed  of  the  man  in  the  street,  but  of  the  thought- 
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ful  educated  reader,  just  what  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  concerning 
God  and  man  and  their  interrelations. 

Is  Christianity  a  failure?  The  question  now  and  again  comes  to 
the  front  especially  of  late,  during  and  since  the  recent  deluge  of 
blood.  Perhaps,  as  Gilbert  Chesterton  advises,  it  were  well  before 
putting  the  question  to  give  Christianity  a  trial.  For  not  only  have 
countless  multitudes  of  men  and  women  lapsed  from  Christian  living, 
but  they  have  lost  the  very  conception  of  what  Christianity  is.  Or, 
with  more  or  less  theoretical  interest,  they  want  to  know  "  what  is 
the  essence  of  Christianity  ".  As  the  editor  of  the  present  series  of 
essays  observes:  "The  great  mass  of  the  English-speaking  race,  if 
asked  to  define  positively  what  Christianity  stands  for  in  the  world, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  give  a  clear,  unambiguous  answer.  The 
word  *  Christianity '  has  come  to  mean  so  much  and  so  little.  When 
it  means  much,  it  is  commonly  a  strongly-felt  but  vaguely-understood 
sentiment;  whilst  intellectually,  it  may  stand  for  almost  anything, 
according  to  the  theory  or  opinion  of  the  individual."  And  if  all 
this  is  true  of  Christianity  in  general,  it  is  much  more  the  case  with 
its  complete  expression  and  embodiment,  Catholicism.  And  yet 
Catholicism  is  a  definite  system  of  doctrine  as  well  as  a  consistent 
code  of  life  and  cult.  That  system,  however,  if  it  would  gain  the 
attention  of  the  serious  minds  of  the  present  age  needs  to  be  re- 
stated and  reinterpreted  in  forms  and  terms  that  are  understood  by 
those  whom  it  addresses.  This  of  course  involves  no  lessening,  much 
less  alteration,  of  any  truth.  It  means  simply  making  the  doctrine 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  willing  to  read  or  listen.  St.  Paul  used 
forms  and  manners  of  speech  when  he  addressed  the  Greek  Areo- 
pagites  different  from  those  he  employed  in  addressing  the  Hebrews 
in  the  synagogues. 

Homo  sum ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Vel  me  monere  hoc,  vel  percontari  puta: 

Rectum  est?   ego  ut  faciam.     Non  est?    te  ut  deterream. 

With  this  wise  sense  of  appositiveness  the  work  at  hand  has  been 
constructed.  It  restates  and  reinterprets  Catholic  teaching  on  the 
supernatural,  the  idea  of  God,  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  the 
problem  of  evil,  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  divine  atonement,  the 
Church  as  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  the  Sacramental  system,  life 
after  death.  In  all,  including  the  introduction,  ten  studies.  Each 
of  these  is  prefaced  by  a  succinct  and  remarkably  clear  and  sugges- 
tive analysis  which  both  prepares  the  mind  looking  forward  and 
confirms  the  mind  looking  backward.  Each  essay  has  been  wrought 
out  by  a  writer  of  authority,  "  a  master  among  those  who  know  " 
and  a  craftsman  expert  in  the  art  of  letters.     All  are  Oxford  men. 
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The  editor,  Father  Cuthbert,  contributes  two  chapters,  Father  Mar- 
tindale  three,  Mr.  Watkins  two,  Fathers  Knox  and  D'Arcy,  S  J.,  and 
Mr.  Dawson  each  one.  Nothing  need  here  be  added  to  assure  the 
reader  that  as  regards  both  soundness  of  doctrine  and  aptness  of 
statement  the  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

THE  OHUROH  AND  LABOR.  Prepared  and  edited  for  The  Department 
of  Social  Action  of  the  National  Oatholio  Welfare  Oouncil.  By  John 
A.  Ryan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  Author  of  "  A  Living  Wage  ",  "  Distributive 
Justice",  "Social  Reconstruction",  etc.,  etc.,  and  Joseph  Husslein, 
8.J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Editor  of  "America",  Lectures  on  Industrial 
History  at  Fordham  University,  Author  of  "The  World  Problem", 
"Democratic  Industry",  etc.,  etc.  The  Macmillan  Oo.:  New  York. 
Pp.  322. 

We  have  here  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  present  adequately  and  authoritatively  the  Catholic  doctrine  on 
industrial,  social  and  political  institutions  and^  relations.  That  there 
is  such  a  doctrine  is  of  course  well  known  to  all  who  are  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  magisterial  pronouncements  of  the  Popes,  coun- 
cils, and  individual  bishops;  or  with  the  economical  and  sociological 
teachings  of  Catholic  theology  and  ethics.  Relatively  few,  however, 
possess  this  acquaintance,  and  of  those  even  who  do  there  are  many 
who  will  be  glad  to  have  at  hand  a  well-edited  collection  of  the 
authoritative  teaching  in  question.  The  volume  opens  with  a  well- 
conceived  summary,  by  Dr.  John  Ryan,  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  this  teaching — namely,  ( 1 )  its  moral  aspects  since  social  and  in- 
dustrial problems  must  look  to  ethical  principles  for  solution;  (2) 
the  natural  right  and  correlative  duties  of  private  property;  (3)  the 
indestructible  right  of  labor  to  the  means  and  conditions  of  a  decent 
living — a  thesis  of  which  Dr.  Ryan  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to 
be  an  invincible  protagonist;  (4)  the  duty  of  the  State  to  remove 
industrial  evils  that  can  in  no  other  way  be  abolished;  (5)  lastly, 
the  right  of  labor  to  organize.  This  chapter  is  followed  by  a  study 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Husslein  on  the  social  and  industrial  theories 
and  programs  advocated  by  Frederic  Ozanam  and  Bishop  Von  Ket- 
teler.  Next  come  the  encyclicals  and  briefs  on  the  pertinent  subjects, 
issued  by  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  and  Benedict  XV,  the  famous  encyclical 
Rerum  Nov  arum  being  of  course  chief  and  fundamental.  The  pub- 
lic pronouncements  of  the  four  Cardinals — Gibbons,  Manning,  O'Con- 
nell,  and  Bourne — occupy  the  third  place.  Similar  documents  ema- 
nating from  bishops  of   four  countries,  America,   France,   Ireland, 
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Germany,  occur  next  in  order.  The  volume  concludes  with  three 
papers  by  the  editors,  the  first  on  "A  Living  Wage  ",  the  second  on 
"  Reconciliation  of  Capital  and  Labor ".  These  two  are  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Ryan.  The  third,  ''  K  Catholic  Social  Program ",  is 
the  well-known  summary  by  Dr.  Husslein.  Aside,  therefore,  from 
Dr.  Ryan's  introductory  paper,  and  Dr.  Husslein's  outline  of  Oza- 
nam  and  Von  Ketteler,  the  rest  of  the  volume  consists  of  documents 
and  programs  which  have  already  seen  the  light  and  have  received 
wide  publicity.  The  singular  value  of  the  present  volume  is  that  it 
brings  together  in  one  ensemble  the  otherwise  widely  scattered  sources 
of  information,  thus  making  not  only  those  sources  easily  available 
but  focussing  their  complementary  rays  upon  the  central  theme.  The 
volume  should,  therefore,  prove  of  great  service  both  to  non-Catholics 
who  desire  to  know  definitely  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
labor,  and  to  Catholics,  notably  the  clergy  whose  duty  and  privilege 
it  is  to  teach  these  truths  and  to  keep  them  steadily  before  the  minds 
of  the  faithful. 

MISSALE  ROMANUM,  ex  Deoreto  Sancti  Ooncilii  Tridentini  restitutum, 
S.  Pii  V,  P.M.  jussu  editum,  aliorum  Pontificum  cura  recognitum,  a 
Pio  X  reformatum,  et  SS.  D.  N.  Benedicti  XV  auctoritate  vulgatum. 
EditiojuxtaTypicamVaticanam. — Neo  Eboraci,  Oincinnati,  Ohicagiae: 
Benziger  Fratres,  Snmmi  Pontificis  Typographi.     MOMXX. 

IDEM  OPUS.  Eatisbonaes  Sumptibus  et  Typis  Friderici  Pustet,  S.  Sedis 
Apost.  et  S.  Eituum  0.  Typographi.  1920.  (Fr.  Pustet  Oo.:  New 
York  and  Oincinnati.) 

The  first  appearance  in  the  United  States  of  the  new  authentic 
Missal  is  to  be  credited  to  the  enterprising  firm  of  Benziger  Brothers. 
It  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  Vatican  edition  and  as  such  is 
above  criticism  as  to  both  form  and  matter.  What  is  of  immediate 
interest  to  those  who  have  to  make  use  of  the  typical  edition  is  the 
change  or  additions  introduced,  and  which  make  the  possession  of 
the  new  Missal  desirable  in  order  to  conform  to  the  liturgical  pre- 
scriptions. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  changes  in  the  rubrics.  These  are  found 
in  the  directories  or  ordos  which  guide  the  cleric  in  his  daily  recita- 
tion of  the  office.  Hence  we  may  pass  them  without  comment,  ex- 
cept to  say  that  some  of  them  have  been  amended  even  since  the  issu- 
ing of  the  above  edition.  The  practical  features  to  be  noted  in  the 
body  of  the  Missal  are  some  changes  in  the  Calendar  by  which  new 
feasts  and  new  formulas  for  the  reading  and  chanting  of  the  various 
Masses  are  introduced.     In  the  musical  notation  a  slight  alteration 
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of  the  intonation  of  the  Credo,  a  variation  for  the  "  Ite  Missa  est ", 
etc. ;  and  the  added  Preface  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  will  be  noted. 
The  text  for  the  Preface  with  its  notation  in  the  Missa  pro  Defunctis 
is  changed  and  furnishes  beautiful  suggestions  to  the  preacher  at 
funerals. 

Of  the  recent  feasts  introduced  into  the  liturgy  we  are  already- 
warned  by  the  obligations  of  the  new  Breviary,  now  in  use  for  more 
than  a  year.  Since  the  issue  of  the  new  Missal  the  feast  of  St. 
Ephrem,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  in  the  ritus  duplex,  to  be  celebrated 
as  a  common,  has  been  added.  For  the  American  Church  the  privi- 
leged feasts  are  found  in  the  Appendix.  They  include  special  Mass 
formularies  for  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  San  Francisco, 
Sante  Fe,  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  Sacramento,  Tucson,  Portland, 
S.  Antonio,  Kansas  City,  Concord,  St.  Cloud,  Helena,  and  Dubuque, 
which  have  particular  titular  feasts  by  privilege  or  indult.  Such  are 
the  main  changes.  Whilst  it  is  quite  possible  to  correct  and  adapt 
the  old  Missals  according  jto  the  new  forms,  most  priests  will  prefer 
to  have  the  matter  in  the  typical  edition.  New  feasts  will  of  course 
call  for  additions;  but  in  the  general  arrangement  of  parts  we  are 
likely  to  keep  to  the  present  formula  for  many  a  day.  Indeed  the 
changes  only  bring  out  the  splendidly  consistent  order  of  the  Cath- 
olic liturgical  service  which  has  kept  its  roots,  trunk,  and  branches 
fixed  in  Apostolic  traditions,  and  which  by  bearing  new  fruits  each 
season  only  demonstrates  its  wondrous  vitality. 

What  has  been  said  above  is  applicable  to  the  Pustet  edition  of 
the  same  Missal,  with  this  distinction  that  the  veteran  Ratisbon  pub- 
lisher, who  has  for  many  years  been  the  leading  printer  of  Roman 
liturgical  books,  has  found  a  way  to  improve  the  work  of  the  Propa- 
ganda press.  Not  only  does  the  Pustet  Missal  reproduce  the  Vatican 
text  in  its  own  characteristic  and  attractive  type,  its  initial  illustra- 
tions and  colored  Canon  piece,  whilst  placing  the  newest  additions, 
such  as  the  Mass  of  St.  Ephrem,  in  loco,  but  it  avoids  the  often 
tedious  cross  references  to  Mass  formulas  and  prayers,  such  as  oblige 
the  celebrant  to  turn  over  pages,  causing  at  times  interruptions  in  the 
solemn  chant  of  the  celebrant,  by  printing  these  parts  in  full  in  their 
proper  places.  As  liturgical  editors  the  old  Bavarian  firm,  which 
began  its  work  in  the  early  age  of  the  printing  art  at  Venice,  main- 
tains, even  amid  the  trying  conditions  imposed  by  the  late  war,  its 
peerless  reputation.  The  edition  (small  folio,  10  by  14  inch.)  is 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Benziger  Missal.  The  prices  of  both  are 
quite  reasonable  under  present  conditions. 
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The  Foundation  of  Spiritualism,  by 
W.  Whately  Smith  (Dutton  Co.,  New 
York),  was  recommended  to  the  An- 
glican clergy  at  the  recent  Lambeth 
Conference  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  is  said  to  have 
urged  his  hearers  to  adopt  the  atti- 
tude toward  the  spiritualistic  theory 
taken  up  by  the  author  of  that  vol- 
ume. Mr.  Smith  is  extremely  cau- 
tious in  admitting  the  agency  of  dis- 
carnate  intelligences  in  the  production 
of  psychical  phenomena.  And  rightly 
so,  for  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with 
those  who  claim  the  presence  of  such 
agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
inclined  to  exaggerate  the  power  of 
the  medium's  "  secondary  personal- 
ity". The  secondary  personality,  the 
subliminal  self,  are  convenient  phrases 
to  cloak  our  ignorance ;  though,  it  is 
true,  they  may  point  to  some  power 
latent  within  the  human  organism 
which  under  extraordinary  stimula- 
tion or  conditions  (hypnosis,  for  in- 
stance) may  produce  effects  beyond 
the  range  of  our  normal  activity. 

The  appeal  to  these  mysterious 
forces  is  being  overworked.  As  a 
clever  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Literary  Review  (5  February)  ob- 
serves, "  every  half-baked  bystander 
can  patter  about  the  subconscious,  the 
subliminal ;  but  what  are  these  ?  When 
hypnosis,  however  induced,  '  releases 
the  subconscious '  and  the  flood  of  the 
forgotten  boils  up  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  subconscious.  But  what  is  the 
subconscious?  Is  it  a  deep,  deep 
well?  Is  it  an  underground  stream? 
Flowing  whence?  whither?  To  hear 
the  pundits  talk,  you  might  suppose 
they  had  the  problem  of  personality 
solved  and  at  their  tongue's  end. 
God  bless  them!  They  don't  know 
the  a  of  it,  let  alone  the  b  or  c\ 
Where  is  their  authority  to  dogma- 
tize so  vehemently  about  the  x?" 


the  Jastrows  who  wax  wroth  and  seem 
ready  to  foam  at  the  mouth  whenever 
the  spiritistic  idea  is  set  up  against 
the  "  subliminal  ego  ". 


We  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Smith  lays 
the  foundations  of  Spiritualism  very 
deep.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  not 
of  those  who  deny  outright  the  influ- 
ence of  discarnate  intelligences  in 
spiritistic  events.  Much  less  does  he 
align    himself    with    the    Clodds    and 


One  is  rather  startled,  however,  at 
reading  "  the  conclusions  "  for  which 
this  cautious  psychical  researcher 
claims  to  possess  "  the  evidence ". 
For  instance  this :  "  A  man  is  the 
same  five  minutes  after  death  as  he 
was  five  minutes  before  it,  except  that 
he  has  added  one  more  item  to  his 
stock  of  experience  ".  Or  this :  a  man 
"is  not  translated  instantaneously 
either  to  perfect  bliss  or  the  reverse, 
but  continues  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
past  life  by  the  operation  of  inexor- 
able laws  ".  There  surely  is  no  "  evi- 
dence "  for  these  assertions  in  the 
Bible,  while  the  evidence  offered  by 
the  "  spirits "  would  hardly  be  ad- 
mitted by  a  court  that  knows  the 
character  of  those  unscrupulous  wit- 
nesses. It  is  only  fair  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Smith  confesses  himself 
unprepared  to  defend  any  of  his  con- 
clusions "  very  vigorously ",  even 
though  he  does  think  that  they  are  in 
accord  "with  orthodox  Christianity". 
Whether  or  not  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  would  endorse  the  latter 
opinion  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 


The  Ingersoll  Lecture  for  1920  on 
Immortality  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  Dean  of 
Yale  Divinity  School.  As  is  the  cus- 
tom, the  lecture  has  been  issued  in  a 
small  volume  from  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press.  Needless  to  say.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  frames  no  such  demon- 
stration of  Immortality  as  is  found 
in  Catholic  philosophy.  With  him  im- 
mortality is  "  a  hope  ",  "  a  venture  of 
faith",  a  "venture  made  not  merely", 
as  he  reminds  us,  "  in  the  interest  of 
a  further  and  higher  form  of  happi- 
ness for  mankind,  but  a  venture  made 
in  the  interest  of  an  immense  strength- 
ening of  motive  for  right  living  and 
for  sacrificial  effort  to  help  our  fel- 
lows ".  We  cannot  know.  We  can 
but  trust.     And  yet 
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It  must  be  so,  Plato,  thou  reasonest 

well, 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this 

fond  desire. 
This  longing  after  immortality. 

Plato's  reasoning,  however,  goes 
much  deeper  than  this.  Every  tyro 
in  Logic  knows  the  famous  Sorites 
taken  from  the  Phaedo  (79)  by  which 
Plato  proves  immortality  from  the 
soul's  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Un- 
fortunately, with  the  loss  of  the  sub- 
stance-concept modern  philosophy  has 
lost  the  basal  proof  of  immortality 
derived  from  the  nature  of  the  soul 
as  a  spiritual  substance. 


That  malign  intelligences  from  an- 
other world  occasionally  make  incur- 
sions into  human  organisms  is  ad- 
mitted by  many  leading  experts  in 
psychical  research.  That  such  entities 
are  demons  very  few,  if  any,  are  pre- 
pared to  allow,  the  common  opinion 
being  that  human  souls  who  have 
passed  into  the  state  of  existence  be- 
yond the  grave  carry  with  them  evil 
as  well  as  good  tendencies.  When  op- 
portunity is  offered,  the  evil  equally 
with  the  good  are  eager  to  get  into 
contact  with  their  brethren  on  this 
side  the  veil;  to  injure  in  the  one 
case,  to  benefit  in  the  other.  Cases  of 
genuine  demoniacal  possession  do  not 
occur;  the  phenomena  attributed  by 
Catholics  to  such  a  cause  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  hysteria,  insania,  demen- 
tia, or  some  other  kindred  abnormality. 


Apropos  of  this  subject,  mention 
should  be  made  of  a  book  that  won 
for  itself  high  favor  when  it  first  saw 
the  light  in  Paris  some  twenty  years 
ago.  L' Autre  Vie,  by  Mgr.  Elie  Meric, 
formerly  professor  at  the  Sorbonne. 
The  work  has  recently  appeared  in 
its  fourteenth  edition.  Dr.  Meric  had 
previously  written  a  thoughtful  and 
highly  interesting  book  on  the  imag- 
ination and  borderland  phenomena, 
i.  e,  the  domain  of  the  subconscious 
and  the  preternatural,  U Imagination 
et  les  Prodiges,  which  is  still  de- 
serving of  attention  because  of  the 
characteristically  French  insight  into 
the  occult  it  reflects.  L' Autre  Vie  is 
marked  by  a  similar  intuitiveness. 
Like  the  work  just  me^itioned,  it 
touches    upon    spiritism,    though    less 


intimement.  It  is  regrettable  that  a 
book  which  has  gone  through  so  many 
reimpressions  should  not  have  been 
brought  abreast  with  the  ever  grow- 
ing literature  of  the  subject.  As  re- 
gards its  exposition,  however,  and  dis- 
cussions of  what  reason  and  revela- 
tion teach  concerning  the  future  life, 
it  has  in  no  wise  fallen  behind  the 
times,  for  the  simple  reason  that  mod- 
ern thought  has  developed  nothing 
new  in  this  field,  albeit  it  has  pre- 
sented old  problems  with  fresh  per- 
plexities. U Autre  Vie  is  published  by 
Pierre  Tequi,  Paris. 

The  Ave  Maria  press  issues  in  a 
small  brochure  an  account  of  a  well- 
authenticated  case  of  genuine  diabol- 
ical possession  which  occurred  within 
the  memory  of  at  least  relatively 
elderly  men  (1842).  It  is  certainly 
a  most  remarkable  case  and  contains 
features  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  Gospels.  What  eflfect  its  perusal 
will  produce  on  the  mind  that  has  set 
itself  to  disbelieve  in  such  things,  it 
is  impossible  to  forecast;  but  those 
who  have  "  the  will  to  believe "  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  moved  at  the  thought 
of  the  terrible  malignity  exerted  by 
lost  spirits  when  they  are  permitted 
by  unsearchable  Providence  to  take 
physical  hold  on  the  human  organism, 
as  was  realized  in  the  case  described 
in  the  pamphlet  mentioned  above. 


Some  miles  due  west  from  the  upper 
parts  of  Scotland,  almost  at  the  edge 
of  the  world,  there  rises  out  of  the 
Atlantic  a  rock-and-sand  girt  islet 
which  on  the  map  of  the  Hebrides 
bears  the  name  Eriskay,  but  is  dearer 
to  the  hearts  of  the  humble  fisher  folk 
for  its  being  Father  Allen's  Island. 
Most  of  us  should  never  have  heard 
of  it  under  either  name  had  not  Miss 
Murray's  recent  volume  stamped  with 
the  latter  title  come  to  our  notice. 
Miss  Murray  brims  over  with  love  for 
the  sagas  and  songs  of  the  Gael. 
Some  six  weeks  she  spent  with  the 
lowly  seafaring  dwellers  on  Eriskay, 
gleaning  their  folklore  and  setting 
their  songs  to  the  melodies  traditional 
with  the  people  from  times  beyond 
memory.  She  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  Gaelic  legends  and  it  breathes 
through  her  narrative  imparting  to 
her  style  a  certain  archaic  quaintness 
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that  is  most  charming  and  delightful, 
albeit  overladen  in  places  with  terms 
intelligible  only  to  those  who  "have 
Gaelic".  Moreover,  so  rhythmically 
lyric  is  the  movement  of  her  speech 
that  not  to  be  surfeited  with  its  ca- 
dence one  should  interrupt  one's  read- 
ing from  time  to  time  that  the  ear 
may  recover  itself  from  the  incessant 
melody. 


Miss  Murray,  "  though  not  a  Cath- 
olic nor  yet  a  Church  goer" — more's 
the  pity  and  the  shame  of  it — writes 
with  glowing  admiration  of  Father 
Allen,  the  virile  character,  gentle 
scholar  and  true  priest,  who  knew  the 
soul  of  his  race,  and  loved  still  more 
the  individual  souls  of  his  poor  people, 
shepherding  whom  he  wore  out  his 
life  all  too  soon.  The  book  is  intro- 
ducel  by  Padraic  Collum,  and  pub- 
lished by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe, 
New  York. 


A  book  that  should  find  itself  in 
the  hands  of  many  children,  young 
and  old,  and  win  its  way  to  their 
minds  and  hearts,  is  The  Altar  of 
God,  a  Story  Book  of  the  Mass.  In 
an  easy,  pleasing  style  the  author. 
Miss  Merrick,  intertwining  sacred  par- 
able and  stories  from  the  lives  of  the 
saints  with  many  a  fair  strand  of 
poesy,  weaves  the  sacred  mysteries 
into  a  tapestry  that  is  as  educative  as 
it  is  beautiful.  The  book  will  greatly 
assist  religious  teachers  in  imbuing 
children  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
inner  meaning  of  the  Mass,  in  incul- 
cating reverence  and  instructing  them 
how  profitably  to  take  part  in  the 
divine  mysteries.  It  will  do  this  even 
more  effectually  than  the  stereop- 
ticon,  which  is  being  employed  to  ad- 
vantage by  many  priests.  The  screen 
presents  to  the  eye  the  outward  drama, 
the  movements  of  celebrant,  minister 
and  people.  The  "  Story  Book " 
brings  more  directly  to  the  mind  the 
spiritual  significance  of  it  all.  Screen 
and  Story  Book  combined  would 
doubtless  come  nearer  still  to  the  ideal 
instrument  of  instruction.  The  vol- 
ume, illustrated  with  many  attractive 
pictures,  is  issued  by  the  Paulist 
Press,  New  York. 


looking  for  a  serviceable  outline 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  Ele- 
ments of  Economics  by  Father  Lewis 
Watt,  S.J.  In  a  simple  brochure  of 
less  than  fifty  pages  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  condensing  the  essentials 
of  the  science  without  squeezing  them 
into  opaque  solidity.  The  definitions 
are  clear,  the  exposition  lucid,  and  the 
illustrations  happy  and  practical.  The 
pamphlet  is  No.  4  in  the  series  of 
First  Text  Books  issued  by  the  Cath- 
olic Social  Guild  (Oxford,  England). 


The  Catholic  Social  Year  Book  for 
1921  (the  twelfth  year  of  issue)  is 
taken  up  with  a  review  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Congress,  held  at 
Liverpool  last  August.  The  booklet 
(of  108  pages)  is  entitled  Catholic 
Forces.  It  is  not  designed  as  a  re- 
port of  the  Congress  but  simply  as  a 
review  and  summary  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Besides  many  practical  sugges- 
tions along  various  lines  of  social  ser- 
vice the  book  provides  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  wide  field  of  beneficial 
activities  in  which  our  Catholic  breth- 
ren in  England  are  so  zealously  and 
successfully  engaged  (C.  S.  G.,  Ox- 
ford). 


Amongst  the  more  noteworthy  of 
the  pamphlets  recently  sent  out  by 
the  Catholic  Truth  Society  (London) 
is  an  historical  essay  by  Cardinal  Gas- 
quet  on  England's  Breach  with  Rome. 
The  eminent  Benedictine  scholar  has 
made  this  field  of  inquiry  his  own, 
and  therefore  sums  up  in  a  brief  com- 
pass (58  pp.)  a  mass  of  interesting 
information.  Answers  to  a  Jewish 
Enquirer,  by  Fr.  Theodore  Ratis- 
bonne,  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  and  is  issued  by  the  C.  T.  S. 
It  is  not  often  that  a  priest  is  called 
upon  to  instruct  a  Jewish  convert. 
Perhaps  the  spread  of  this  little  cate- 
chism would  help  to  multiply  the  ex- 
perience. Talks  for  the  Little  Ones, 
by  a  Religious  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  will  help  to  quicken  and  sus- 
tain the  child's  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  A  Little  Book  on  Purga- 
tory, by  Father  Allen  Ross  of  the  Ora- 
tory, and  a  small  brochure  on  the 
Lambeth  Conference  likewise  merit 
consideration. 


Priests  who  have   occasion   to   give 
instructions     on     economics    and     are 
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have  also  a  Truth  Society  which 
issues  a  number  of  useful  pamphlets. 
Amongst  the  more  recent  are  The 
A  postal  ate  to  Non-Catholics,  by  Father 
Bernard  Conway,  C.S.P.,  and  Why 
Separate  Schools,  by  Father  George 
Daly,  C.SS.R.  The  French  Canadians 
with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  fore- 
sight have  organized  their  commercial 
travelers  into  a  unique  up-to-date  fra- 
ternity which,  while  keeping  an  eye 
open  for  business,  safeguards  and 
promotes  the  best  interests,  spiritual 
as  well  as  corporal,  of  its  members 
and  their  neighbors  —  "  mankind  of 
every  description  ".  The  reader  who 
wants  to  see  how  they  do  things  in 
French  Canada  will  do  well  to  make 
acquaintance  with  Nos  Voyageurs,  by 
Pere  I^compte,  S.J.  The  volume  is 
instructive,  stimulating,  and  amusing. 
The  latter  feature  owing  to  the 
author's  cheerful  mood  and  to  the 
vivacious  woodcuts  by  M.  Mclsaac. 
The  book  is  published  by  La  Vie 
Nouvelle,  Montreal. 


Under  the  not  uncryptic  title  A  Man 
who  was  a  Man,  Father  Michael 
Kelly,  C.S.Sp.,  has  written  a  sketch 
of  the  life  and  character  of  St.  Joseph. 
The  appositeness  of  the  title  becomes 
manifest  as  one  follows  the  writer's 
analysis  of  the  virtues  that  stamped 
the  character  of  him  who  was  the 
vir  custos  Dei.  Simplicity,  obedience, 
faith,  fidelity,  courage — these  are  virile 
traits  in  any  man  who  possesses  them. 
Even  as  natural  virtues  they  challenge 
the  admiration  of  a  true  man.    In  the 


case  of  St.  Joseph  who  was  the  shadow 
of  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  foster 
father  of  the  Eternal  Son,  they  were 
more  than  natural.  They  sprang 
from  and  were  nurtured  and  devel- 
oped by  divine  grace.  The  power  of 
the  Most  High  overshadowed  him  as 
it  did  his  Virgin  Spouse.  Father 
Kelly  gives  us  a  portrait  of  the  mind 
of  St.  Joseph  which  is  calculated  to 
evoke  both  admiration  and  imitation. 
The  soul  of  the  saint  of  simple  fidelity 
shines  out  through  the  features,  and 
the  character  of  "  the  man  who  was 
a  man  "  is  unmistakably  stamped  on 
the  figure.  (The  Paraclete  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Cornwells  Heights,  Pa.) 


In  a  little  volume  entitled  Catholic 
Hymnal  (a  Collection  of  Standard 
Catholic  Hymns,  thoroughly  revised 
and  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
Catholic  Colleges,  Academies,  and 
Schools),  Fr.  John  G.  Hacker,  S.J.,  of 
St.  Canisius  College,  Buff"alo,  N,  Y., 
has  compiled  a  treasury  of  hymn 
melodies  and  texts  that  is  true  to 
Catholic  ideals  and  the  best  standards 
of  taste.  It  is,  of  course,  far  less  am- 
bitious both  in  scope  and  execution 
than  Professor  Montani's  masterful 
work,  the  St.  Gregory  Hymnal  (see 
review  in  the  February  number). 
The  melodies  alone  are  given  without 
the  bass  accompaniments,  a  feature 
that  makes  the  manual  available  in 
schools  and  congregations  wherein 
musical  resources  are  of  the  humblest. 
(Schwartz,  Kirwin  and  Fauss,  New 
York.) 


Books  IRecefveb* 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

The  Mother  of  Christ;  or.  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  Catholic  Tradi- 
tion, Theolog)',  and  Devotion.  By  O.  R.  Vassall-Phillips,  C.  SS.R.,  author  of 
The  Mustard  Tree,  Catholic  Christianity,  The  Work  of  St.  Optatus  Translated 
into  English.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1920.  Pp. 
xxviii — 524.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

Allons  a  Dieu.  "Ad  Deum  qui  laetificat  juventutem  meam."  Courtes  Medi- 
tations pour  la  Jeunesse.  Par  Y.  D'Isne.  Precedees  d'une  Lettre  du  R.  P. 
Lebreton,  Professeur  a  I'Institut  Catholique  de  Paris.  P.  Lethielleux,  Paris. 
19 1 9.     Pp.  viii — 847.     Prix,  8  fr. 
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Tractatus  Canonico-Moralis  de  Sacramentis  juxta  Codicem  luris  Canonici. 
Felix  M.  Cappello,  S.I.,  Prof,  in  Pontificia  Universitate  Gregoriana.  Vol.  I : 
De  Sacramentis  in  genere,  de  Baptismo,  Confirmatione  et  Eucharistia.  Tauri- 
norum  Augustae :  Sumptibus  et  typis  Petri  Marietti.  192 1.  Pp.  xxiii  —  696. 
Pretium,  17  frs. 

A  Commentary  on  the  New  Code  of  Canon  Law.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Charles 
Augustine,  O.S.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Canon  Law.  Vol.  VI :  Administrative 
Law.  Can.  1 154-155 1.  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis  and  London.  1921, 
Pp.  xiv — 617. 

Exposition  de  la  Morale  Catholique.  Morale  Speciale,  X:  La  Vertu  de 
Force.  Careme  1920.  Par  le  R.  P.  M.-A.  Janvier,  des  Freres  Precheurs. 
{Conferences  de  N.-D.  de  Paris.)  P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.  1920.  Pp.  356. 
Prix,  8  fr.  90  franco. 

God  and  the  Supernatural.  A  Catholic  Statement  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
Edited  by  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.     1920.     Pp.  ix — 346.     Price,  $5.00  net. 

Faith  and  Duty.  A  Course  of  Lessons  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  for  Children  of  Eight  to  Ten  Years.  By  Judith  F.  Smith. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Stanislaus  St.  John,  S.J.  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.     1920.    Pp.  xv — 312.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

Liber  Sacramentorum.  Note  Storiche  e  Liturgiche  sul  Messale  Romano. 
I.  Schuster,  Abbate  del  Sacro  Monastero  di  S.  Paolo.  Vol.  II :  L'inaugurazione 
del  Regno  Messianico  (La  Sacra  Liturgia  dall'Avvento  alia  Settuagesima). 
Pp.  214.  Pretium,  7  frs.  50.  Vol.  Ill :  II  Testamento  Nuovo  nel  Sangue  del 
Redentore  (La  Sacra  Liturgia  dalla  Settuagesima  a  Pasqua).  Pp.  250.  Pre- 
tium, 9  frs.     Torino-Roma :  Cav.  Pietro  Marietti.     1920. 

Dans  le  Silence  et  dans  la  Priere  ou  Le  Developpement  de  la  Vie  chre- 
tienne.  Par  le  chanoine  Ch.  Cordonnier,  du  Chapitre  Metropolitain  de  Rouen, 
Missionnaire  Apostolique.  {Retraites  Progressives  aux  Jeunes  Filles  sur  la 
Vie  Chretienne,  Quatrieme  Serie.)  P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.  Pp.  284.  Prix,  4  fr. 
60  franco. 

Conferences  a  la  Jeunesse  des  iScoles.  Par  Ch.  Vandepitte,  D.  H.  Troi- 
sieme  edition.  Premiere  Serie :  Grandes  Verites  du  Salut  et  Devoirs  d'etat. 
Pp.  viii — 234.  Deuxieme  Serie :  Devoirs  envers  Dieu  et  envers  le  Prochain. 
Pp.  212.  Troisieme  Serie:  Devoirs  envers  Nous-Memes.  Pp.  246.  Pierre 
Tequi,  Paris — 6®.     1920.    Prix,  par  Serie,  3  fr.  50  franco. 

Commentarium  in  Codicem  Iuris  Canonici  ad  Usum  Scholarum.  Liber 
I :  Normae  Generales.  Lectiones  quas  alumnis  Collegii  Brignole-Sale  pro  Mis- 
sionibus  exteris  habuit  Sac.  Guidus  Cocchi,  Congregationis  Missionis.  Tauri- 
norum  Augustae :  Sumptibus  et  Typis  Petri  Marietti,  Editoris.  1920.  Pp.  xi — 
205. 

Talks  for  the  Little  Ones.  By  a  Religious  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus. 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  London.    1920.     Pp.  196.    Price,  i/-  net. 
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La  Grace  Sanctifiante.  Dans  sa  raison  d'etre. — Dans  sa  nature. — Dans  ses 
sources. — Dans  son  action. — Dans  ses  effets. — Dans  son  terme.  Par  Camille 
Sadet,  Docteur  en  Theologie.  P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.  Pp.  128.  Prix,  2  fr.  80 
franco. 

Catechism  of  Christian  and  Religious  Perfection.  By  the  Brothers  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Metuchen,  N.  J.     1920.     Pp.  vii — 132. 

Das  Heilige  Feuer.  Religioes  kulturelle  Monatsschrift.  VIII  Jahrgang. 
Junfermann,  Paderborn.     1920.    Price,  10  Marks  (half-yearly). 
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A  Child's  Life  of  St.  Joan  of  Arc.  By  Mary  E.  Mannix,  author  of  Patron 
Saints  for  Catholic  Youth,  etc.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago.    1920.     Pp.  127.     Price,  $1.50;  $1.60  postpaid. 

Les  "  Racines  ".  Aux  fils  des  Paysans  de  France.  Par  M.  I'Abbe  Gustave 
Mugnire.  Preface  de  M.  de  Gailhard-Bancel,  Depute  de  I'Ardeche.  Bloud  & 
Gay,  Paris,  Barcelone  et  Dublin.     19 19.     Pp.  103. 

Answers  to  a  Jewish  Enquirer.  By  the  Rev.  Father  Theodore  Ratisbonne 
(1814-1884).  Translated  from  the  French.  Catholic  Truth  Society,  London. 
1920.     Pp.  48.     Price,  sixpence. 

The  Road  to  Damascus.  The  Story  of  an  Undergraduate's  Conversion. 
By  W.  A.  D.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J., 
M.A.     Catholic  Truth  Society,  London.     1920.    Pp.  32.     Price,  sixpence  net. 

Two-Penny  Pamphlets:  C22g,  Freemasonry.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurs- 
ton, S.J.  Pp.  12.  Dzig,  With  Jesus  My  Friend.  By  a  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus.  (^Talks  for  Little  Ones,  No.  6.)  Pp.  28.  Dig4,  A  Little  Book  on 
Purgatory.  By  Allan  Ross,  Priest  of  the  London  Oratory.  Pp.  16.  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  69  Southwark  Bridge  Rd.,  S.E.i,  London.  1920.  Price,  two- 
pence each. 

Religion  in  School.  By  the  Editor  of  "  The  Sower  ".  Catholic  Truth  Soci- 
ety, London.    Pp.  56.    Price,  i/-  net. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

Catholic  Thought  and  Thinkers.  Introductory.  By  C.  C.  Martindale, 
S.J.,  M.A.  {Catholic  Thought  and  Thinkers  Series.  Edited  by  W.  B.  O'Dowd 
and  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J.,  M.A.)  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.  1920. 
Price,  $1.75;  $1-85  postpaid. 

Religion,  Wissenschaft,  Freundschaft  :  Der  Kartellverband  der  Kath. 
Studentenvereine  Deutschland's.  Werden  und  Wachsen-Wesen  und  Bedeutung — 
Aufgaben  und  Ziele.  Von  Dr.  Karl  Hoeber.  M.  Gladbach :  Volksvereins  Ver- 
lag.     192 1.     Pp.  95. 

Studentum  und  Studentenrecht.  Von  Cand.  Rer.  Polit.  Franz  Effer.  M. 
Gladbach:  Volksvereins-Verlag.     1921.     Pp.  91. 

England's  Breach  with  Rome.  By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gasquet,  O.S.B. 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  London.     1920.     Pp.  58.     Price,  i/-  net. 

The  Church  and  Labor.  Prepared  and  edited  for  the  Department  of  Social 
Action  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council.  By  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Theology  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
author  of  A  Living  Wage,  Distributive  Justice,  Social  Reconstruction,  etc.,  etc., 
and  Joseph  Husslein,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Editor  of  America,  Lecturer  on 
Industrial  History  at  Fordham  University,  author  of  The  World  Problem, 
Democratic  Industry,  etc.,  etc.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1920.  Pp.  xx 
—305.     Price,  $3.75. 

The  Psychology  of  Persuasion.  By  William  Macpherson,  M.A.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.     Pp.  256.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

Phenomena  of  Materialization.  A  Contribution  to  the  Investigation  of 
Mediumistic  Teleplastics.  By  Baron  von  Schrenck  Notzing,  Practising  Physi- 
cian in  Munich.  Translated  by  E.  E.  Fournier  d'Albe,  D.Sc.  (Lond.  and 
Birm.),  author  of  The  Electron  Theory,  Two  New  Worlds,  New  Light  on  Im- 
mortality,  etc.  With  225  illustrations.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  London ;  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co..  New  York.     1920.    Pp.  xii — 340. 

Religion  and  Health.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  etc. ;  Med- 
ical Director  of  Fordham  University  School  of  Sociology;  Professor  of  Physio- 
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logical  Psychology,  Cathedral  College ;  Lecturer  on  Psychology  and  Sociology^ 
Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     1920.     Pp.  341.     Price,  $2.25  net. 

American  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World.  Moral  Basis  of  a  League 
for  Peace.  By  Henry  Churchill  Semple,  S.J.,  Moderator  of  Theological  Con- 
ferences of  New  Orleans,  lately  Moderator  of  Theological  Conferences  of  New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London.  1920.  Pp.  ix  —  204. 
Price,  $2.00. 

The  Foundations  of  Spiritualism.  By  W.  Whately  Smith,  author  of  The 
Mechanism  of  Survival.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  1920.  Pp.  123. 
Price,  $2.00  net. 

On  the  Morals  of  To-Day.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Slater,  S.J.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.    1920.    Pp.  viii — 68.    Price,  $0.85  net. 

Two-Penny  Pamphlets:  C228,  The  Lambeth  Conference.  Reprinted  from 
The  Tablet  of  28  Aug.,  1920.  Pp.  12.  D223,  The  Pope's  Latest  Message  of 
Peace.  Pp.  12.  S81,  Woman  in  the  Catholic  Church.  By  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Hall. 
Pp.  12.    Catholic  Truth  Society,  London.     1920.    Price,  twopence  each. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  Martyred  at  Arras  in  1794.  By  Alice,  Lady 
Lovat.     Catholic  Truth  Society,  London.     1920.     Pp.  86.     Price,  i/-  net. 

Lettres  du  R.  p.  Lacordaire  a  des  Jeunes  Gens.  Recueillies  et  publiees 
par  M.  I'Abbe  Henri  Perreyve,  Chanoine  honoraire  d'Orleans,  Professeur  d'His- 
toire  ecclesiastique  a  la  Sorbonne.  Dix-neuvieme  edition,  augmentee  de  lettres- 
inedites  et  des  approbations  de  NN.  SS.  les  Archeveques  et  l^veques.  Pierre 
Tequi,  Paris — 6®.     1920.     Pp.  xxv — 471.     Prix,  5  fr.  franco. 

Lettres  de  Henri  Perreyve  a  un  Ami  d'Enfance,  1847-1865.  Onzieme  edi- 
tion.    Pierre  Tequi,  Paris — 6«.     1920.     Pp.  xxiii — 451.     Prix,  5  fr.  franco. 

Victoire  de  Saint- Luc.  A  Martyr  under  the  Terror.  By  Mother  St.  Pat- 
rick, of  La  Retraite  du  Sacre-Coeur.  With  Foreword  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Mar- 
tindale,  S.J.  With  a  portrait.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.     1920.     Pp.  ix — 120.    Price,  $1.40. 

Mgr.  Godin,  Doyen  d' Albert  (Somme).  Par  Henri  Merlier.  Tome  Pre- 
mier.    P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.     1920.     Pp.  461.     Prix,  8  fr.  10  franco. 

Louis-Napoleon  et  Mlle.  de  Montijo.  Par  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Nou- 
velle  edition.    P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.    Pp.  452.     Prix,  4  fr;  80  franco. 

The  Passing  Legions.  How  the  American  Red  Cross  met  the  American 
Army  in  Great  Britain,  the  Gateway  to  France.  By  George  Buchanan  Fife. 
Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  369.     Price,  $2.00. 

La  Compagnie  de  Jesus.  Ses  Statuts  et  ses  Resultats.  Par  Maurice  Mesch- 
ler,  S.J.  Traduction  de  I'Abbe  Ph.  Mazoyer.  P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.  Pp.  354» 
Prix,  7  fr.  50  franco. 

In  Old  Pennsylvania  Towns.  By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Wharton.  With 
twenty  illustrations.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  1920.  Pp.  352.  Price, 
$5.00  net. 

Les  Causeries  de  Lucien  Roland.  Deuxieme  serie.  Par  Jules  Riche. 
Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.     1920.     Pp.  301.     Prix,  5  fr.  45  franco. 

Les  Assyro-Chaldeens  et  les  Armeniens  Massacres  par  les  Turcs. 
Documents  Inedits,  Recueilles  par  un  Temoin  Oculaire.  Par  J.  Naayem,. 
Ancien  Aumonier  des  prisonniers  de  guerre  Allies  en  Turquie,  Officier  de  I'ln- 
struction  Publique.     Bloud  &  Gay,  Paris  et  Barcelone.     1920.     Pp.  iv — 285. 
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L'Ame  de  France.  Par  Edouard  Montier.  Bloud  &  Gay,  Paris  et  Barce- 
lone.     19 19.     Pp.  viii — 277. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Alfred  Lefroy,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, AND  Metropolitan.  By  H.  H.  Montgomery,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Prelate  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  Sometime  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  Late 
Secretary  of  S.P.G.  With  illustrations.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  London,  New 
York,  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras.     1920.     Pp.  xi — 265.     Price,  $5.00. 

Rene  Beriot,  Frere  Eleuthere  de  Montreuil-sur-Maine  de  I'Ordre  des  Freres 
Mineurs  Capucins,  Soldat  aux  79©  et  82©  Regiments  d'Infanterie,  Tombe  au 
Champ  d'Honneur  le  16  Septembre  1918.  Une  Ame  Seraphique  aux  Armees. 
Par  le  R.  P.  Paulin.  Pierre  Tequi,  Paris — 6^.  192 1.  Pp.  227.  Prix,  4  fr. 
franco. 

Blessed  Oliver  Plunkett.  His  Times  and  Work  and  Death  at  Tyburn, 
1 629- 1 68 1.  By  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York. 
1920.     Pp.  xii — 203.     Price,  $2.00;  $2.15  postpaid. 

Une  Ame  d'iSpouse  et  de  Mere.  Lettres  Inedites.  Publiees  avec  une  Intro- 
duction et  des  Notes.  Par  le  Chanoine  Jean  Vaudon.  Pour  Lire  a  I'Heure  des 
Larmes.     Pierre  Tequi,  Paris.     1920.    Pp.  xlviii — 184.    Prix,  4  fr.  franco. 

Une  Ame  Victime  et  Hostie  (1882-1915).  Biographic. — Notes  et  Souvenirs. 
Par  P.  Fleury-Dives.     P.  Lethielleux,  Paris.    Pp.  167.     Prix,  3  fr.  45  franco. 

LITURGICAL. 

Ordo  Divini  Officii  Recitandi  Sacrique  Peragendi  ad  Usum  Cleri  juxta  Ru- 
bricas  Breviarii  ac  Missalis  Romanis  pro  Anno  Domini  192 1.  Baltimorae : 
Typis  Joannis  Murphy  Sociorum.     1920.    Pp.  278. 

Mass  in  Honor  of  St.  Joseph.  By  Richard  Keys  Biggs',  Organist  of  Queen 
of  All  Saints  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  J.  Fischer  &  Brother,  New  York  and 
Birmingham,  England.  1920.  Pp.  20.  Price:  Score,  $0.80;  voice  parts,  $1.10. 
{Fischer  Edition,  No.  4914.) 

The  St.  Gregory  Hymnal  and  Catholic  Choir  Book.  Compiled,  Edited 
and  Arranged  by  Nicola  A.  Montani.  A  Complete  Collection  of  approved 
English  and  Latin  Hymns,  Liturgical  Motets  and  appropriate  Devotional  Music 
for  the  various  seasons  of  the  Liturgical  Year.  Particularly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  Choirs,  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  Convents,  Sodalities 
and  Sunday  Schools.  Complete  edition.  The  St.  Gregory  Guild,  Philadelphia. 
1920.     Pp.  xvii — 421.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

Synopsis  Additionum  et  Variationum  in  editione  typica  Missalis  Ro- 
MANi  factarum.  Proposita  a  Francisco  Brehm,  Sacerdote.  Frederick  Pustet 
Co.,  Ratisbonae,  Coloniae,  Romae,  Vindobonae,  Neo-Eboraci  et  Cincinnati. 
1920.     Pp.  389.     Pretium,  $0.80. 

Catholic  Hymnal.  A  Collection  of  Standard  Catholic  Hymns  thoroughly 
revised  and  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Catholic  Colleges,  Academies  and 
Schools.  By  the  Rev.  John  G.  Hacker,  S.J.,  Canisius  College,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. 
Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  New  York.     1920.    Pp.  348.     Price,  $0.75. 

The  Divine  Office.  A  Study  of  the  Roman  Breviary.  By  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Quigley.  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis;  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.  1920. 
Pp.  288.     Price,  $3.00. 

The  Principal  Catholic  Practices.  A  Popular  Explanation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  Catholic  Devotions.  By  the  Rev.  George  T.  Schmidt.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1920.  Pp.  188.  Price,  $1.50 ;  $1.60 
Postpaid. 
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Brevis  Collectio  Excerpta  e  "  RiTUALi  Parvo  "  in  Usum  Cleri  extra  Loca 
Sacra  Ministrantis.  Cura  Rev.  J.  B.  O'Connell  (Sacerd.  Dioec.  Dublin.).  Dub- 
lini :  apud  Editores  Jacobum  Duffy  &  Soc.     MCMXX.     Pp.  viii — 135. 

Latin  Hymns.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Matthew  Germing, 
S.J.,  St.  Stanislaus  Seminary,  Florissant,  Mo.  Loyola  University  Press,  Chi- 
cago.    1920.     Pp.  83. 

The  Art  of  Making  Altar  Linens.  Order  of  St.  Veronica.  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  Press,  Huntingdon,  Indiana.  1920.  Pp.  32  and  illustrations.  Price, 
$0.25. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grammatica  Classicae  Latinitatis  ad  Alvari  Institutiones  Doctrinamque 
Recentiorum  Conformata  Scholis  Hispanis,  Americanis,  Philippinis.  P.  J. 
Llobera,  S.J.  Barcinone :  excudebat  Eugenius  Subirana,  Editor  Pontificius. 
MCMXIX-MCMXX.     Pp.  xxiv— 579. 

Australasian  Catholic  Directory.  For  1921.  Containing  the  Ordo  Divini 
Officii,  the  Fullest  Ecclesiastical  Information  and  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the 
Clergy  of  Australasia.  The  Rev.  Peter  J.  Murphy,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
Sydney.     1921.     Pp.  xc — 304. 

The  Greenway.  By  Leslie  Moore,  author  of  The  Peacock  Feather,  The 
Desired  Haven,  etc.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.  Pp.  304.  Price,  $2.25 ; 
$2.35  fostpaid. 

The  Last  Knight  and  Other  Poems.  By  Theodore  Maynard.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.     1921.     P.p  viii — 139.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Practical  Physics.  By  Henry  S.  Carhart,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  University  of  Michigan,  and  Horatio  N.  Chute,  M.S.,  In- 
structor in  Physics  in  the  Ann  Arbor  High  School.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco.  1920.  Pp.  x — 493.  Price, 
$1.60. 

The  Loyalist.  A  Story  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  James  Francis 
Barrett.     P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  388. 

The  New  Yenni  Latin  Grammar  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Committee  on  Latin  Studies  of  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama. Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco. 
1920.     Pp.  xvi — 378.     Price,  $1.50. 

Ursula  Finch.  A  Novel.  By  Isabel  C.  Clarke.  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  362.     Price,  $2.25  net. 

An  Awakening  and  What  Followed.  By  James  Kent  Stone,  S.T.D.,  LL.D. 
(Father  Fidelis  of  the  Cross,  Passionist).  The  Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana.    Pp.  321.     Price,  $1.50. 

With  the  Doughboy  in  France.  A  Few  Chapters  of  an  American  Effort. 
By  Edward  Hungerford,  author  of  The  Modern  Railroad,  The  Personality  of 
American  Cities,  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  1920. 
Pp.  291.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  Sky  Line  in  English  Literature.  By  Lewis  Worthington  Smith, 
Professor  of  English  in  Drake  University,  author  of  The  Writing  of  the  Short 
Story,  Ships  in  Port,  The  Mechanism  of  English  Style,  etc. ;  and  Esse  V.  Hath- 
away, Instructor  in  English,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines,  author  of  the 
Little  Lives  of  Great  Men  Series.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London. 
1920.     Pp.  xi — 257. 

A  First  Greek  Reader.  To  Accompany  A  Short  Grammar  of  Attic  Greek. 
By  the  Rev.  Francis  M.  Connell,  S.J.  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Atlanta  and  San  Francisco.     1920.     Pp.  vi — 64.     Price,  $1.00. 
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THE  PRIESTLY  DIGNITY  OF  ST.  JOSEPH. 

I. 

THE  festival  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  which  we 
celebrate  in  the  liturgy  during  the  month  of  April, 
places  the  Church  under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ's  Immaculate  Mother.  The  guardian  and  g^ide  of 
the  Holy  Family  during  the  hidden  life  of  Jesus  in  the  pastoral 
shelter  at  Bethlehem,  or  amidst  the  loneliness  of  the  Egyptian 
exile,  and  in  its  laborious  devotion  at  Nazareth,  assumes  a  new 
dignity  in  the  Catholic  mind  and  heart.  He  becomes  the 
leader  of  God's  people  by  special  commission  similar  to  that 
given  to  Moses  when  the  Most  High  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Old  Testament  Church  with  Aaron  as  its  appointed  High 
Priest. 

In  the  beautiful  and  appealing  Motu  Proprio  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
institution  of  the  Patrocinium  S.  Joseph,^  the  protectorate  of 
the  Foster- Father  of  Christ  is  invested  with  a  kinship  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  a  character  which  makes  us  regard  St.  Joseph 
in  the  light  of  a  Sovereign  Priest.  The  thought  is  not  wholly 
new.  An  old  Mass  formulary  of  the  Franciscan  Order  ^  con- 
tains a  prayer  in  which  the  priestly  quality  of  St.  Joseph's 
office  in  the  Church  is  expressed  in  the  following  words: 

Deus  qui  dedisti  nobis  regale  sacerdotium,  praesta  quaesumus,  ut 
sicut  beatus  Joseph  Unigenitum  tuum  natum  de  Maria  Virgine  suis 

1  See  Analecta  of  this  issue  for  the  Latin  text  of  the  document. 

2  From  a  XV  century  MS.  of  Fr.  Albertus,  sent  to  P.  Adrian,  conv.  S.  Lau- 
rentii,  at  Liege.     Cf.  Bibl.  Reg,  Brussels,  9598-9606. 
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manibus  reverenter  tractare  meruit  et  portare:  ita  nos  facias  cum 
cordis  munditia  et  operis  innocentia  tuis  sacris  altaribus  deservire." 
{Seer eta.)  ^ 

Among  the  early  Christian  apocryphal  writings,  which, 
while  they  lay  no  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  are  nevertheless 
of  considerable  historical  value  as  indicating  current  traditions 
and  belief,  we  find  a  Coptic  legend  of  St.  Joseph.  It  appears 
to  have  circulated  among  the  monophysite  Christians  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  This  account  tells 
how  our  Lord  Himself  had  spoken  of  His  holy  Foster-Father 
to  His  Apostles  when  conversing  with  them  one  day  on  Mount 
Olivet. 

The  legend  informs  us  that  St.  Joseph  was  born  at  Bethle- 
hem; that  he  was  carefully  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Law;  and  that,  while  (as  was  the  custom  with  members  of 
the  Jewish  sacred  schools)  he  had  to  learn  a  trade  (that  of 
carpenter) ,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  priestly  band  whose  privi- 
lege it  was  to  minister,  though  not  to  sacrifice,  in  the  temple 
and  the  synagogue.  This  latter  statement  appears  odd  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  St.  Joseph  was  not  of  the  Levitic  race, 
but  of  the  family  of  David,  by  reason  of  which  royal  descent 
he  was  privileged  to  apply  for  the  hand  of  the  Virgin  daughter 
of  the  Son  of  Jesse.  She,  according  to  a  similar  tradition,  had 
been  serving  among  the  maidens  of  Davidic  lineage,  in  the 
temple  courts  of  Jerusalem.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  this 
difficulty  finds  a  ready  solution  in  the  authentic  history  of 
Jewish  tradition. 

The  above  mentioned  account  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  the 
time  came  for  the  Maiden  of  Nazareth  to  return  to  her  home 
because  espousals  was  a  sacred  duty  for  every  Jewish  woman, 
implying  as  it  did  the  possibility  of  election  to  be  the  mother  of 
the  Messias,  the  High  Priest  issued  an  edict  calling  for  descen- 
dants of  the  house  of  David,  who,  by  right  of  precedence  or 
affiliation,  had  a  claim  to  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Joachim 
and  Anna,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  Among  those  called  was 
Joseph,  son  of  Jacob  in  the  line  of  David,  and  of  Heli  in  the 
legal  order. 

3  Lord,  who  hast  given  to  us  a  royal  priesthood,  grant  that,  as  St.  Joseph 
was  privileged  to  have  reverent  converse  with,  and  carry  in  his  hands.  Thine 
only-begotten  Son,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  may  we  be  made  lo  serve  at 
Thy  altar  with  clean  heart  and  pure  hands. 
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In  the  present  instance  the  choice  is  surrounded  with  un- 
wonted solemnity;  for  the  venerable  matron  Noemi  at  the 
temple  had  told  wondrous  things  about  the  maiden  from  the 
north  who  had  been  under  her  care  for  nigh  on  to  twelve 
years.  The  priests  in  council,  representing  the  twelve  tribes, 
remember  how  Aaron  had  been  selected  by  the  "  lot  of  the 
rods  "  to  vindicate  the  Levitic  inheritance  of  a  sacred  right. 
Someone  proposes  that,  as  this  was  a  question  of  Davidic  suc- 
cession, the  applicants  for  the  hand  of  this  Hebrew  Virgin  be 
tested  in  similar  manner.  The  ministers  of  the  temple  are  thus 
merely  casting  lots  in  the  more  solemn  fashion;  since  the 
"  rod "  called  "  rod  of  God "  *  was  a  common  symbol  of 
divinely  indicated  inheritance.  The  House  of  Jacob  itself  is 
called  "  the  rod  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord  " ;  ®  that  is,  the 
tribe  or  people  which  the  Lord  has  chosen  for  his  own,  like  an 
inheritance.  And  the  *'  root  of  Jesse  "  has  the  same  meaning. 
Of  all  this  the  Jewish  Church  kept  record  by  enshrining  in  the 
Tabernacle  the  rod  of  Aaron,  which  had  miraculously  blos- 
somed to  prove  Grod's  choice  of  him  as  his  special  minister  and 
sacred  guardian.  It  meant  too  that  God,  having  thus  made 
His  immediate  choice,  would  keep,  direct,  and  govern,  like  a 
faithful  Pastor,  His  chosen  flock.  Of  this  we  have  a  beautiful 
reminder  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm.  The  mode  then  of 
looking  for  the  blossoming  of  branches,  as  symbols  of  the 
Divine  Overseeing,  had  nothing  strange  in  it,  unless  in  so  far 
as  it  was  only  used  on  greatly  important  occasions  to  manifest 
the  implicit  faith  of  the  children  of  God,  when,  if  it  had  been 
a  question  of  doctrine  or  law  and  not  of  election  by  the  voice 
of  the  priestly  council,  the  High  Priest  would  have  consulted 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  thus  using  the  privilege  of  his 
personal  infallibility. 

Now  follows  the  scene  familiar  in  the  history  of  Christian 
art,  of  the  actual  espousals  as  the  result  of  the  choice  of  Joseph 
of  Bethlehem  to  espouse  the  Maiden  of  Nazareth.  Raffaers 
copy  of  Perugino's  "  Spolalizio "  is  typical  in  its  spiritual 
conception,  as  well  as  in  its  historical  expression.  The  older 
Umbrian  master  had  placed  the  figure  of  Our  Lady  to  the  left 

*"Virga  quae  erat  in  conspectu  Domini";  Num.  20:8-10. — Virga  de  radice 
Jesse;  Isa.  11  :i. — Virga  haereditatis  ejus;  Jer.   10:16. 
^  Exod.  19  :  5. 
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of  the  High  Priest  who  blesses  the  nuptial  rite.  So  had  it 
appeared  in  the  fresco  of  Fra  Angelico.  But  as  the  latter 
had  been  improved  upon  by  his  contemporary,  Fouquet,  the 
painter  of  miniatures,  so  did  Raffael,  the  youthful  pupil,  im- 
prove the  design  of  his  Urbino  master.  For  he  realized  that 
the  espousals  in  the  case  of  St.  Joseph  assigned  to  him  a  position 
second  to  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  had  already  claimed 
the  Virgin  daughter  of  Sion  as  His  Bride  and  overshadowed 
her  with  the  Cloud  that  was  to  distil  salvation  to  mankind 
through  the  Incarnate  Word.  Thus  the  symbolical  attitude 
of  the  Bride,  who  in  the  ordinary  nuptial  ceremony  receives 
the  ring,  token  of  eternal  bond,  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  her 
left-hand  (because  that  finger  was  of  old  believed  to  be  bound 
by  a  nerve  ligature  which  led  directly  to  the  heart),  is  here 
reversed.  The  Immaculate  Heart  of  this  maiden  is  already 
bound  to  the  Hand  of  God;  and  St.  Joseph,  who  becomes  her 
protector  on  earth,  takes  second  place  as  the  future  Foster- 
Father  of  the  Son  of  God  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Hence 
the  ring  is  placed  by  him  on  her  right-hand. 

In  each  of  the  pictorial  representations  mentioned  a  promi- 
nent part  is  given  the  disappointed  swains  who  break  their  dry 
rods  as  if  in  despair.  Youth,  beauty,  wealth,  added  to  the 
pride  of  Davidic  aristocracy,  are  overshadowed  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  modest  fidelity  to  the  will  of  Jahwe,  on  the  part 
of  the  maturer  son  of  Jacob,  adopted  by  Heli,  the  "  homo 
Justus "  of  the  Old  Law  who  combined  every  inner  virtue 
with  the  observance  of  the  sacred  statutes  of  the  priestly  race 
of  Israel. 

Was  there  in  this  choice,  by  which  the  vocation  of  St. 
Joseph  to  become  the  guardian  of  the  Divine  Tabernacle  and 
its  Real  Presence  was  determined,  any  indication  of  his  priestly 
character,  quite  apart  from  that  which  our  affectionate  inter- 
pretation of  his  pastoral  office  over  the  Holy  Child  and  His 
holy  Mother  indicates?  A  modern  painter,  Edward  von 
Steinle,  disciple  of  Overbeck,  and  full  of  that  deep  and  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  spiritual  and  typical  meaning  of  Old  Testa- 
ment figures,  has  left  us  a  painting  in  which  Aaron  the  brother 
of  Moses  stands  wrapt  in  prayer  before  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant.  Beside  him  are  the  golden  patens  with  the  wheat 
offering,  the  showbreads  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  bowl  of 
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burning  incense.  Leaning  against  the  side  of  the  ark  are 
the  rods  which  are  to  determine  the  divine  choice  of  him  who 
is  to  offer  incense  before  the  Most  High.  As  the  cloud  from 
the  censer  rises,  one  of  the  rods  begins  to  bloom  a  lily,  and 
above  it  there  rises  a  vision  of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mother, 
as  in  a  halo,  amidst  the  Cherubim  upon  the  Mercy  Seat  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies.'* 

In  the  apocryphal  story  of  the  Ethiopic  "  Historia  Joseph 
fabri  lignarii  ",  to  which  I  have  referred,  St.  Joseph  is  simi- 
larly represented  as  a  priest  before  the  Ark,  over  which  hovers 
the  vision  of  the  Immaculcda.  It  did  not  offend  the  ancient 
writers  that  the  chaste  Spouse  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of 
Christ  should  there  be  called  a  widower,  for  under  the  Hebrew 
dispensation  marriage  was  the  God-ordained  expression  of 
the  Messianic  hope.  It  is  only  with  the  New  Law,  of  which 
Mary  was  the  first  fruit,  that  virginity  assumed  its  superior 
dignity.  And  St.  Joseph  was  the  first  to  foster  and  to  guard 
this  virginal  state,  without  casting  a  blemish  upon  the  sacred 
alliance  of  marriage  sanctioned  in  our  first  creation  in  Para- 
dise. Withal,  the  spontaneous  love  of  chastity  which  has 
thence  sprung  in  the  Christian  heart  likes  also  to  think  of  the 
holy  Protector  of  the  Divine  Family  and  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal as  the  Virginal  Spouse  of  Mary  Immaculate.  The  lily 
of  St.  Joseph  blooms  in  the  "  hortus  conclusus  "  of  our  new 
Paradise,  aside  of  the  lily  of  the  Annunciata. 

But  what  of  the  priestly  dignity  of  St.  Joseph  which  the 
ancient  story  asserts?  Is  it  compatible  with  the  Scriptural 
history  that  the  sons  of  Aaron,  descendants  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  were  alone  to  be  the  ministers  of  sacrifice  in  the  Sanc- 
tuary and  the  Temple?  St.  Joseph  was,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  whence  David  and  the  Christ,  through  the 
Virgin,  that  was  to  spring  from  the  root  of  Jesse. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  Book  of  Kings  (II  Sam. 
8:  18)  in  which  the  sons  of  David  are  stated  to  have  been 
priests,  not  in  the  generic  sense,  but  as  designating  a  quality 
of  temple  service  performed  by  them.  "  Filii  autem  David 
sacerdotes  erant " ;  so  reads  the  Vulgate  text  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  by  St.  Jerome.     Our  English  versions  translate 

'^"This  thought  is  expressed  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  artists  who  pic- 
ture a  dove  as  issuing  from  the  rod  and  flying  heavenward. 
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indeed,  *'  The  sons  of  David  were  the  Princes,"  and  the  Pro- 
testant as  well  as  the  new  Jewish  version  make  it  "  chief 
rulers "  and  "  chief  ministers,"  instead  of  "  princes "  or 
**  priests ".  There  is  a  precedent  for  this  variation  in  the 
Septuagint,  which  translates  the  Hebrew  cohinim  by  avXapxat,- 
Commentators  explain  the  term  as  being  indicative  of  an  office 
which  supplied  certain  royal  functions,  just  as  the  priests  sup- 
plied the  functions  of  God.  The  ones  were  vicars  of  the  King, 
in  the  sense  in  which  priests  act  as  vicars  of  the  Deity  by 
interpreting  His  commands.  Yet  the  distinction  hardly  holds. 
The  Book  of  Kings  speaks  of  Sadock  and  Achimelec  as  chiefs 
of  the  priests  who  ministered  respectively  in  Gabaon  (the 
Tabernacle)  and  in  Jerusalem  where  the  ark  was  placed. 
There  must  have  been  others  to  whom  the  name  of  priests  in 
the  Hebrew  terminology  is  so  applied.  Other  passages  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  clearly  imply  this.  Thus,  although  it  was 
expressly  ordained  (Numb.  i6:  40)  that  no  one  who  was  not 
of  the  seed  of  Aaron  should  bum  incense  in  the  Holy  place; 
and  the  High  Priest  Azarias  threatens  Ozias,  the  king,  because 
the  latter  assumes  to  himself  the  prerogative  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron  by  attempting  to  burn  incense  as  sacrifice  in  the  taber- 
nacle (11  Paralip.  26:  18),  yet  we  find  Solomon,  the  son  of 
David,  offering  sacrifice  before  the  Ark,  and  this  with  approval 
(I  Kings  3  :  15).  Similarly  we  meet  members  of  the  Davidic 
family  wearing  the  priestly  ephod  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  the  special  badge  of  the  Aaronic  family.® 

The  word  Cohen^  which  in  its  original  form  signifies  priestly 
ministration,  is  then  repeatedly  applied  to  the  descendants  of 
David.  Evidently  they  are  admitted  in  some  way  to  the  rank 
of  priests  in  the  Temple.  Without  entering  here  into  the 
details  of  that  service,  we  may  accept  the  suggestion  of  recent 
commentators  that,  while  the  sacrificial  priesthood  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  descendants  of  Levi — that  is,  to  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  established  by  the  Law  of  Moses — there  was  a 
division  of  the  priestly  Temple  service  assigned  to  members  of 
the  House  of  David,  since  he  himself  had  organized  the  hier- 
archical order  with  their  serial  duties  in  the  Tabernacle  at 
Jerusalem.     This  service  was  confirmed  by  Solomon  when  he 

«  Cf.  I  Kings  (Sam.)  22:  18  and  II  Kings  (Sam.)  6:  14. 
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had  built  the  Temple  according  to  the  design  of  his  father. 
It  appears  then  that  there  were  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  at  the  various  centres  of  Hebrew  worship,  from  the  time 
of  David  down  to  the  Hasmonian  i>eriod,  two  classes  of 
priests :  one,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  duties  of  offering 
holocausts,  the  other,  whose  duty  was  chiefly  administrative 
and  to  whom  belonged  the  offices  of  ordering  the  details  of  the 
liturgy,  as  well  as  the  task  of  instructing,  providing,  and  main- 
taining the  fabric  of  the  temple.  When  we  read  therefore  in 
the  apocryphal  Life  of  Joseph  that  he  lived  in  the  temple  and 
that  he  was  a  priest,  we  find  the  statement  quite  in  accord  with 
the  customs  of  tKe  Hebrew  worship  as  sanctioned  by  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  and  the  rabbinical  traditions,  even  though  we  may 
not  attach  any  historical  value,  much  less  an  inspired  origin, 
to  the  apocryphal  source  which  informs  us  that  St.  Joseph, 
the  Bethlehem  Carpenter,  was,  before  his  election  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  engaged  in 
the  sacred  service  of  the  temple,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  office 
and  honor  of  a  priestly  administrator  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Most  High.  Like  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  Christ  herself, 
he  received  his  training  in  the  courts  of  the  Tabernacle,  a  duly 
deputed  minister  of  the  Messianic  Church,  of  which  to-day  he 
is  honored  as  the  supreme  Patron  and  Protector. 

XL 

In  tracing  St.  Joseph's  priestly  dignity  as  a  son  of  David, 
under  the  Old  Law,  a  number  of  interesting  details  suggest 
themselves.  They  offer  sidelights  to  the  fact,  and  enhance  our 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the  Saint  as  Patron  of  the  Uni- 
versal Church.  If  we  may  look  upon  the  Foster-Father  of  our 
Saviour  as  the  supreme  administrator  of  the  affairs  entrusted  on 
earth  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  we  spontaneously  look  for  certain 
symbols  which  give  definite  expression  to  that  dignity  and  office. 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  picture  the  Spouse  of  Mary  and  the 
Guide  of  the  Holy  Child  with  the  Divine  Infant  on  his  arm,  and 
with  the  lily-blooming  staff  in  his  hand.  That  tells  us  of  the 
power  and  virtue  which  his  close  relation  to  Jesus  and  his  purity 
exercise.  It  teaches  the  priest  to  seek  his  intercession  and  to 
imitate  his  chaste  devotion  in  protecting  the  new  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  with  its  immaculate  Treasure.     But  there  is  further 
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matter  both  for  meditation  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  priest 
and  for  the  Christian  artist  in  certain  attributes  of  the  sacer- 
dotal dignity  to  the  Protector  and  Guide  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  As  supreme  administrator  of  the  priestly  office,  we 
should  expect  to  find  our  High  Priest  girt  with  the  symbol  of 
sacerdotal  chastity  and  endowed  with  the  emblems  of  author- 
ity which  of  old  were  bestowed  upon  rulers  divinely  appointed. 
Such  are  the  staff  and  the  ring  of  vice- regal  power,  tokens  of 
episcopal  or  pontifical  dignity. 

Now  it  happens,  whether  by  accident  or  by  a  special  Divine 
Providence,  which  manifests  itself  in  the  history  of  j>opular 
devotions  in  the  Church,  that  among  the  sacred  relics  especially 
honored  by  the  piety  of  the  people,  there  are  three  that  are 
intimately  connected  by  a  centuried  cult  with  our  devotion  to 
St.  Joseph.  These  three  relics  are  the  Cincture,  the  Staff, 
and  the  Ring  of  the  holy  Spouse  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Let  me 
say  a  few  words  about  each. 

Among  the  records  which  antedate  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  which  embody  the  older  traditions  on  our  subject 
there  is  an  account  of  a  treasure  brought  to  France  by  the  Lord 
de  Joinville  on  his  return  from  Palestine  about  1254.  During 
his  five  to  six  years  stay  in  the  Holy  Land,  part  of  which  he 
spent  at  Nazareth,  he  obtained  from  an  ancient  shrine  there, 
built  by  the  early  Christians,  a  reliquary  with  the  inscription 

Hie  est  Cingulus  quo  cingebatur 
JOSEPH  Sponsus  MARIAE 

The  casket  of  silver  filigree  contains  a  flat  hempen  girdle  of 
greyish  color.  This  cincture  measures  about  nine  feet  in  length 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width.  At  the  end  there  is  an  ivory 
hook  and  a  corresponding  loop  at  the  other  end.  Sire  de 
Joinville  had  a  chapel  built  for  the  relic,  which  forms  part  of 
the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Laurence  on  the  demesne  and  town 
of  Joinville.  Here  the  proprietor  was  also  buried  according 
to  his  express  desire  close  to  the  relic.  As  to  the  character 
of  de  Joinville,  who  was  a  close  friend  of  St.  Louis  of  France 
and  who  had  joined  him  in  his  Crusade  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  we  have  ample  testimony,  not  only  to  his 
piety  and  chivalry,  but  to  his  good  sense  and  sincerity,  as  a 
guarantee  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  either  by 
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an  excess  of  devotion  or  by  any  sentimental  influence  from 
without.  There  exists  from  his  pen,  for  he  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar  as  well  as  a  valiant  soldier,  a  copy  of  the 
Memoirs  of  St  Louis  IX,  which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of 
Queen  Marguerita  for  the  benefit  of  her  son  Louis  X.  Else- 
where we  have  a  record  of  the  conversations  held  between  de 
Joinville  and  the  king,  where  we  find  wit  and  humor,  no  less 
than  the  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  the  count  corrected 
the  devotional  tendencies  of  the  royal  master,  when  these  ap- 
peared more  pious  than  practical.  What  further  speaks  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  relic,  vouched  for  in  the  veneration 
accorded  it  by  de  Joinville  and  the  royal  and  knightly  au- 
thorities of  his  day,  is  the  fact  that  in  later  times  the  somewhat 
frivolous  and  proud  monarch  Louis  XIV,  and  his  keen-sighted 
and  practical  minister  Cardinal  Richelieu,  i>aid  honor  to  the 
shrine  by  special  pilgrimages  to  this  relic  of  St.  Joseph.  The 
Peres  Feuillants  in  Paris  obtained  a  piece  of  the  sacred  treasure 
for  their  church  in  1649  J  ^^^  another  piece  was  given  to  Bishop 
Vialart  of  Chalons,  who  built  ^  separate  chapel  for  it  on  the 
cathedral  grounds  of  the  episcopal  city.  In  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  in  1668  the  chapel  and 
relic  were  likewise  burnt.'' 

Whilst  a  girdle  or  cincture  was  part  of  Oriental  dress,  it 
has  ordinarily  the  form  merely  of  a  cord,  such  as  is  worn  by 
religious  in  our  day.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  or  dignity  it 
was  usually  a  sash  wound  round  the  waist  several  times,  with 
the  ends  falling  to  the  feet.  Such  was  the  Ahnet  of  the  High 
Priest  (Exod.  28:4).  In  the  Eastern  costume  it  stands  for 
the  order  of  the  garter.  In  the  Christian  Church  the  cincture 
has  a  twofold  signification.  In  fact  the  sacred  vesture  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  includes  both  the  cingulum  and  the  sub- 
cingiilum,  worn  habitually.  The  bishop  and  certain  ecclesias- 
tical officials  wear  besides  the  sash  a  cincture  whenever  the  alb 
is  worn,  as  at  Mass.     The  one  is  the  symbol  of  dignity,  the 

^  Vd.  Lucot:  De  I'antiquite  de  culte  de  St.  Joseph  dans  I'eglise  universelle  et 
en  particulier  dans  I'eglise  de  Chalons.  1871.  Jos.  Seitz,  in  his  V erehrung  des 
h.  Joseph,  which  traces  the  devotion  of  St.  Joseph  down  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
Barbier  de  Montault  is  also  referred  to  as  authority  for  the  above  statements. 
I  may  add  here  that  De  Joinville's  Memoirs  have  been  translated  into  English 
and  were  published  under  the  title  of  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades  as  an  appen- 
dix. —  London,  1848.  They  do  not,  however,  discuss  this  relic  in  detail,  the 
sources  of  which  information  are  vouched  for  in  other  MSs.  indicated  above. 
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other  the  symbol  of  action,  ©f  self-restraint  and  chastity. 
These  are  in  a  way  distinct,  like  the  military  belt  of  honor  and 
the  mere  sword-belt.  The  cingulum  worn  at  Mass  symbolizes, 
as  already  mentioned,  priestly  purity  and  mortification.  Hence 
the  celebrant  in  putting  it  on  says :  **  Praecinge  me  cingulo 
puritatis  (castitatis)  et  extingue  in  lumbis  meis  humorem  libi- 
dinis,  ut  maneat  in  me  virtns  continentiae  et  castitatis."  ^  The 
feature  which  fixes  our  attention  upon  the  relic  of  the  Cincture 
of  the  Sovereign  Protector  of  the  Church  is  its  being  the 
symbol  of  priestly  dignity. 

A  second  relic  of  the  Saint  is  a  staff  preserved  in  the  church 
of  the  Camaldolese  monks  at  Florence.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
received  by  Abbot  Ambrosio  Traversari  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jacobite  bishops  attended,  and  where 
as  a  member  of  the  synod  he  did  important  service  toward 
the  union  of  churches,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  with  the  bestowal  of  this  treasure.  This  staff 
is  said  to  be  the  miraculous  rod  that  had  bloomed  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  St.  Joseph  to  be  the  spouse  of  Mary.  An- 
other staff  is  preserved  at  Rome  in  the  church  of  S.  Cecilia. 
It  is  identified  as  the  pilgrim  staff  used  by  the  Saint  in  his 
journey  to  Egypt.® 

I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  significance  of  the  staff  as  the 
symbol  of  pastoral  and  jurisdictional  authority  in  the  Church. 
It  is  the  instrument  of  protection  and  of  discipline,  *'  through 
love  of  tranquillity,"  as  is  indicated  in  the  act  of  its  being  given 
to  the  bishop  at  the  time  of  his  solemn  consecration. 

Finally  there  is  the  ring  supposed  to  have  been  used  at  the 
solemn  espousals  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
known  to  have  been  venerated  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Crusades,  at  Chiusi  in  Tuscani,  whither  it  had  been  brougkt 
according  to  tradition  from  Jerusalem.  The  struggles  for  its 
recovery,  when  it  had  been  secretly  carried  away  during  the 

^  In  pontifical  vesting  this  prayer  slightly  diflFers  from  the  above. 

®  Cf.  Relazione  dell'origine  e  di  dove  fu  portato  a  Firerize  il  prodigioso 
Bastone  di  S.  Patriarca  Giuseppe,  che  si  conserva  nella  chiesa  di  S.  Maria  degli 
Angioli  de  Monaci  Camaldulensi.  Gregorio  Ang.  Farulli  (Favilli  Andrea) 
Lucca  1 72 1.  —  Also  Apologia  pro  identitate  Baculi  S.  Joseph  in  Ecclesia  S. 
Mariae  Angelorum  in  Florentia,  Cod.  Biblioth.  S.  Michele  di  Murano  (Vene- 
tiae)  n.  1082,  mentioned  by  Moroni  Bibliograpfia  storico-ragionata  della  Tos- 
cana.  I.  Firenze,  1805.     Apud  Jos.  Seitz,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 
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Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV,  and  the  final  decision  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII  that  it  should  be  returned  to  Perugia,  where  the 
devotion  in  its  honor  received  a  fresh  impulse  through  the 
preaching  of  Bernardino  da  Feltre,  and  the  building  of  a  beauti- 
ful chapel  for  its  keep,  are  facts  well  known  and  recorded  in 
the  Baronian  Annals/**  That  similar  relics  are  claimed  in 
veneration  at  other  sanctuaries  in  France  may  raise  a  question 
of  authenticity  as  to  w^hich  carries  back  an  actual  tradition  to 
its  trustworthy  source,  but  it  can  hardly  undo  the  belief  that 
the  ring  had  been  preserved  by  those  who  from  the  beginning 
realized  the  Messianic  connexion,  as  we  find  it  expressed  by 
the  aged  priest  Simeon  in  the  temple  at  the  Circumcision  of 
our  Lord.  Gerson,  the  chancellor  of  the  Paris  University, 
sought  to  vindicate  the  possession  of  such  a  treasure  for  his 
city,  and  it  is  possible  that  duplicates,  which  had  touched  the 
origiaal,  were  at  times  venerated  with  equal  zeal  by  those  who 
regarded  the  fact  which  it  represented  rather  than  the  material 
object  of  religious  worth.  He  could  therefore  write  with  sin- 
cere devotion  of  the  treasure  at  Notre  Dame : 

Miro  Parisiis  templum  molimine  structiun  est, 
Annulus  est  illic  duplex,  cui  gemmula  duplex 
Auro  conseritur  tenui,  quos  Virgo  f  erunt  te 
Cum  digitis  aptasse  tuis.^^ 

In  the  liturgy  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  a  priest  is  the  token 
of  special  protection.  For  the  teacher  of  academic  truth  it 
means  his  affiliation  to  the  Alma  Mater,  whose  doctrines  he  is 
to  explain  and  propagate.  But  to  the  pastor,  the  bishop  of  the 
flock,  it  is,  apart  from  the  symbol  of  fidelity  in  his  union  with 
the  Church,  the  emblem  which  imparts  the  virtue  of  heavenly 
protection.  Hence  the  consecrating  bishop  in  giving  it  to  the 
newly  elected  brother  in  the  episcopacy  prays : 

Creator  et  Conservator  humani  generis,  dator  gratiae  spiritualis, 
largitor  aetemae  salutis,  tu,  Domine,  emitte  benedictionem  tuam 
super  hunc  annulimi ;  ut  quiciunque  hoc  sacrosanctae  fidei  signo  in- 
signitus  incesserit,  in  virtute  coelestis  defensionis  ad  vitam  aeternam 
sibi  proficiat. 

^^  Bzovius,  Annalium  Ecclesiasticorum,  torn.  XVIII,  ad  annum  1480,  Colo- 
niae  Agrip.  1625. 

11  Gerson,  opp.  IV,  762. 
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In  a  kindred  sense,  which  alludes  to  the  protecting  power  in 
the  defence  of  holy  faith,  St.  Joseph  appears  to  us  invested  with 
the  priestly  token  of  the  ring.  Altogether,  the  Catholic  heart 
and  mind  find  no  difficulty  in  adj using  the  symbolism  of  these 
details  in  our  common  worship  to  the  peerless  figure  of  the 
Saint  who,  as  he  protected  the  Divine  Infant  and  His  holy 
Mother  during  their  sojourn  on  earth,  so  as  Protector  and 
special  Patron  of  the  Church  to-day  he  may  exercise  a  priestly 
prerogative  and  power  in  heaven  with  Him  who  permitted  Him- 
self to  be  subject  to  the  humble  son  of  David  during  the  years 
of  his  earthly  life.  As  mentioned  above,  the  thought  is  not 
wholly  new.  In  the  interpretation  of  Christian  art,  long  ago 
the  sculptor  and  painter  gave  natural  expression  of  their 
devotion  to  St.  Joseph  by  representing  him  as  the  keeper  of 
God's  vineyard.  An  example  of  this  we  find  over  the  portal 
of  the  beautiful  cathedral  at  Limbourg,  in  the  old  Belgian 
Netherlands,  which  dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  and  there  must  be  other  instances  attesting  a  like 
faith  in  pre- Reformation  times.  So  the  old  Church  is  simply 
renewing  her  youth  when  she  declares  the  Patronage  of  St. 
Joseph  as  a  devotion  to  be  emphasized  in  our  day.  And  the 
emphasis  will  come  with  all  the  more  effect  from  the  clergy 
when  we  find  in  the  venerable  traditions  of  the  past  good 
reasons  for  regarding  the  Saint  in  a  somewhat  new  light  as 
the  model  of  the  Catholic  priesthood. 

Fra  Arminio. 


THE  BIBLE  SCHOOL  OF  ST.  JEROME. 

SAINT  JEROME  has  described  the  fact  of  his  leaving 
Rome  in  the  year  385,  some  details  of  the  journey  to  the 
East,  and  the  choice  of  Bethlehem  to  be  his  future  monastic 
home,  in  two  Letters.  He  reviews  again  some  particulars  of 
this  itinerary  in  the  controversy  with  Ruffinus  {Adversus 
Ruffinumy  lib.  Ill,  cap.  22).  The  first  description^  was 
written,  apparently  on  the  way,  when  Jerome  found  himself 
actually  a  pilgrim,  exiled  by  his  own  choice  from  the  city  and 
associations  where  he  had  won  esteem  and  found  many  true 

1  Epistola  ad  Asellam— XLV. 
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friends  during  a  stay  of  four  years  under  the  patronage  of 
Pope  Damasus.  The  second  Letter  was  written  more  than 
twenty  years  later.  It  is  addressed  to  Eustochium,"  the  daugh- 
ter of  Paula,  and  is  in  form  a  memoir  of  the  mother.  In  this 
Letter  Jerome  looks  back  over  the  past,  reviews  facts,  which 
have  proved  to  be  turning  points  in  his  life,  and  leaves  to  his 
readers  of  the  future  an  undesigned  treasure  of  statements  and 
allusions,  a  source  of  information  which  has  few  parallels  in 
contemfK>rary  biography  and  history. 

There  is  an  element  of  eulogy  in  this  Letter  which  betrays 
bad  taste,  perhaps,  and  reveals  the  weakness  of  mere  literary 
form.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  credit  bombast  to  Jerome's 
Christian  scholarship.  The  source  of  eloquence  with  noth- 
ing to  say  is  clearly  the  rhetoric  and  habit  of  the  heathen 
schools.  It  is  not  the  philosophy  of  Jerome's  Christian 
thought.  It  does  not  reflect  his  maturer  studies  in  the  liter- 
ature and  archeology  of  the  Bible.  The  strong  points  in 
Jerome's  written  works  are  always  facts,  not  literary  form. 
The  study  of  these  facts  is  like  the  study  of  an  index  to  the 
life,  history,  and  culture  of  the  time.  They  are  easily  dis- 
cerned from  the  occasional  bluster  of  heathen  rhetoric,  the 
result  of  Jerome's  early  school  training.* 

Jerome  had  left  the  Roman  Port  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 385.  He  has  described  the  voyage  down  the  coast  of 
Italy,  his  impressions  on  passing  the  fabled  perils  of  Scilla  and 
Charibdis,  the  slow  course  of  the  vessel  (probably  a  trading 
ship)  by  way  of  Malean  Promontory,  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
to  Cyprus.  At  Constantia,  the  ancient  Salamis,  he  visited 
Epiphanius  the  bishop  whom  he  loves  to  admire  as  the  pen- 
taglot  witness  to  the  faith,  the  master  of  five  languages  and  the 
teacher  of  orthodoxy  in  the  East.*  From  Constantia  he  went 
to  Antioch  on  the  Syrian  coast,  where  he  wais  the  guest  of 
Paulinus,  the  bishop  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained  priest  in 

2  Epistola  ad  Eustochium — CVIII. 

^  Lecky  invites  his  readers  to  see  and  estimate  the  Christian  scholar  in  his 
use  of  the  heathen  rhetoric.  This  is  hardly  fair  to  Saint  Jerome,  or  to  Chris- 
tianity,— History  of  European  Morals,  chap.  IV. 

* "  Ego  philosophus,  rhetor,  grammaticus,  dialecticus,  Hebraeus,  Graecus, 
Latinus,  trilinguis.  Hoc  modo  et  tu  bilinguis  eris,  qui  tantam  habes  Graeci 
Latinique  sermonis  scientiam  ut  et  Graeci  te  Latinum,  et  Latini  te  Graecum 
putent :  et  papa  Epiphanius,  Trfv-ay^urroc,  quia  quinque  Unguis  contra  te  et 
amasium  tuum  [Origenem]   loquitur."     Contra  Ruffinum,  lib.  II,  n.  6. 
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379,  when  returning  from  his  first  trial  of  monastic  life,  five 
years  in  the  Coele-Syrian  deserts.  Here,  at  Antioch  Jerome 
was  joined  by  Paula  and  Eustochium  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Jerome  has  nowhere  stated  that  this  meeting  had  been  ar- 
ranged before  he  left  Rome.  It  appears,  however,  from  cir- 
cumstances to  have  been  more  than  a  mere  chance  meeting  of 
the  two  parties  on  the  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Events  which 
led  up  to  Jerome's  departure  from  Rome  and  the  facts  which 
followed  seem  to  point  to  a  well  formed  plan,  the  plan  which 
was  begun  at  Rome,^  which  was  realized  later  in  the  monastic 
foundations  at  Bethlehem,  a  double  school  for  men  and  for 
women,  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  the  ascetic  life  and  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  its  language,  its  literature,  its  philosophy,  its  his- 
tory, its  Christian  and  Catholic  meaning,  its  relation  to  all 
human  systems  of  thought  and  religion.  This  plan  of  school 
work  was  the  only  plan  that  could  correct,  and,  as  we  shall  see, 
actually  did  correct  what  was  radically  wrong  in  the  old 
heathen  system  of  the  State  schools  of  the  time. 

Jerome  describes  the  route  of  the  travelers  southward  along 
the  coast  from  Antioch.  He  passes  over  places  which  have 
little  general  interest,  he  says,  on  the  way  through  the  ancient 
Coelo- Syria  and  Phoenicia.  But  the  notes  and  points  of  in- 
formation, which  he  gives  with  encyclopedic  brevity  and  clear- 
ness, of  Bey  rut,  Acco  (Ptolemais  of  the  Acts,  xxi-7),  the  an- 
cient Dora,  Caesarea,  rebuilt  by  Herod  on  the  site  of  the  former 
Tower  of  Straton,  prove  Jerome  to  be  a  master  of  what  is  too 
often  taken  to  be  the  art  exclusively  of  modern  book-making. 
The  reader  who  cares  to  compare  these  travel  notices  of 
Jerome's  itinerary  with  the  latest  standards,  recent  editions  of 
Calmet  or  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  will  find  that 
every  point  of  historic  interest  in  the  modern  hand-book  was 
the  subject  of  Jerome's  personal  observation  in  385.  We  sel- 
dom stop  to  consider,  perhaps,  how  much  we  actually  owe  in 
our  manuals  of  the  Bible  to  Saint  Jerome's  care  and  study  of 
the* topography  and  place-names  of  Palestine.  We  shall  take 
note  of  these  contributions  to  modern  geography  farther  on, 

•^*  "  Pene  certe  triennium  cum  eis  vixi  (Romae).  Multa  me  virginum  crebro 
turba  circumdedit.  Divinos  libros,  ut  potui,  nonnullis  saepe  disserui.  Lectio 
assiduitatem,  assiduitas  familiaritatem,  familiaritas  fiduciam  fecerat.  Dicant 
quid  unquam  in  me  aliter  senserint  quam  Christianum  decebat," — Epist.  ad  Asel- 
1am,  XLV,  n.  2. 
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when  we  have  occasion  to  follow  Jerome's  manner  of  life  and 
school  work  at  Bethlehem. 

It  was  probably  on  this  occasion,  passing  through  Caesarea, 
that  Jerome  saw  for  the  first  time  the  manuscript  of  Origen's 
Hexapla,  which  was  kept  in  the  famous  Christian  Library 
there.  Describing  the  work  of  Pamphilus  in  these  manuscript 
copies  Jerome  tells  what  his  own  impressions  were  when  he 
found  them  in  the  Caesarean  Library.  ''  Origenis  volumina 
manu  ejus  (Pamphili)  exarata  reperi,  quae  tanto  amplector  et 
servo  gaudio,  ut  Croesi  opes  habere  me  credam."  {De  Viris 
Illustribus — LXXV).  This  was  written  not  later  than  392, 
and  seems  to  refer  to  this  passage  through  Caesarea.* 

The  caravan  reached  Jerusalem  evidently  early  in  the  winter 
of  385-6.  Their  first  stay  here  however  was  short.  Jerome 
tells  how  the  Proconsul,  to  whom  the  family  of  Paula  was  well 
known,  sending  court  attendants,  welcomed  them  to  the  gov- 
ernor's residence;  but  Paula  preferred  a  lowly  cell  {elegit 
humilem  cellulam)^  probably  in  the  home  of  some  religious 
community  of  women  in  the  city.  They  visited  places  of  in- 
terest made  sacred  by  the  sacred  Human  Life  of  the  Saviour. 
They  saw  and  venerated  the  pillar  of  our  Lord's  scourging, 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Resurrection,  the  "  upper  room  "  where  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  manifest  to  confirm  the  first  one  hundred  and 
twenty  faithful  followers  of  Christ.  They  went  out  to  Bethle- 
hem, to  visit  the  "  cave  "  where  the  "  Saviour  was  born  ". 
Afterward,  he  says,  they  went  to  see  the  "  Inn  of  the  Virgin  " 
(pointed  out  evidently  by  tradition)  and  the  "  stable  where  the 
ox  knew  its  Master  and  the  ass  the  manger  of  its  Lord  "."^ 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  apparently,  the  travelers  were 
on  the  way  again,  by  way  of  Abraham's  Oak  and  Gaza,  to 
visit  Alexandria  and  the  Pachomian  monasteries  of  the  upper 
Nile.  They  were  in  search  of  a  foundation  evidently,  a  place 
and  surroundings  fitted  for  the  lifework  of  a  monastic  com- 
munity. To  the  un-Catholic  mind  of  the  past  four  hundred 
years,  since  the   Lutheran   Revolutions  in   Europe,   this   fact, 

*  Later  in  his  Commentaries  on  Titus,  Jerome  tells  that  was  his  care  to  have 
copies  made  of  these  authentic  sources.  "  Unde  et  nobis  curae  fuit  omnes 
veteris  legis  libros,  quos  vir  doctus  Adamantinus  [Origenes]  in  Hexapla  diges- 
serat,  de  Caesariensi  bibliotheca  descriptos  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendare." 
(Migne,  XXVI,  col.  630.) 

7  Epist.  CVIII,  8,  9,  10. 
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devotion  to  the  ideals  of  ascetic  life,  seems  to  have  shut  out  the 
very  thought  of  Jerome's  real  scholarship,  and  excludes  even 
now  a  fair  study  of  the  treasures  of  his  literary  life.  To  us, 
following  the  Catholic  literary  tradition,  which  Jerome  helped 
to  form,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  great  part,  they  were  look- 
ing for  a  place  to  plant  a  Catholic  University — "  Universitas 
omnium  Studiorum  ",  a  Bible  School,  with  all  that  the  Bible 
meant  then,  all  that  it  means  now,  a  centre  and  a  source  of 
Christian  culture  and  learning.  Where  Jerome  was  there  was 
a  Christian  school.  Like  Augustine,  like  Bede  and  Anselm 
and  Bernard  and  the  Scholastics  in  the  Universities  later,  like 
Newman  in  our  own  times,  the  man,  by  gifts  of  mind  and  force 
of  character,  was  the  centre  of  thought,  of  intellectual  life  and 
interest.  Jerome  was  an  educator,  the  Great  Educator  of  his 
time  and  after.  The  Bible  was  his  special  subject;  but  the 
world,  the  old  heathen  world  with  its  classics  and  all  the  his- 
tory, legend  and  philosophy  that  it  could  bring,  was  his  field 
of  learning. 

Jerome  has  not  told  us  how  long  the  pilgrims  remained  in 
Egypt;  though  he  has  put  it  on  record  incidentally  in  Letter 
LXXXIV,  that  while  there  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Didymus, 
the  blind  teacher  of  the  Alexandrian  Schools.  He  tells  us  also 
that  his  hair,  then  sprinkled  with  gray,  reminded  him  that  he 
was  to  be  classed  rather  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  pupil.  He  adds 
that  he  learned  some  things  from  his  blind  master,  and  lost 
nothing  that  he  had  known  before — "  Jam  canis  spargebat 
caput,  et  magistrum  potius  quam  discipulum  decebat.  .  .  . 
Audivi  Didimum  in  multis  ei  gratias  ago.  Quod  nescivi  didici : 
quod  sciebam,  illo  docente,  non  perdidi  ".® 

The  visit  to  the  Pachomian  monasteries,  up  the  Nile,  which 
was  made  together  with  Paula  and  her  lady  companions,  seems 
to  have  determined  the  choice  finally  in  favor  of  Bethlehem  as 
their  future  home,®  the  home  of  Christian  learning,  a  centre  of 

®It  was  at  this  time  probably  that  Jerome  arranged  to  translate  the  work  of 
Didymus  De  Spiriiu  Sancto ;  and  that  Didymus  undertook  the  Commentaries,  at 
Jerome's  request,  on  the  prophecies  of  Osee  and  Zachary — "  De  Spiritu  Sancto 
Librum  unum  {^conscripsit],  quern  ego  in  Latinum  verti  .  .  .  in  Osea  ad  me 
scribens  Commentariorum  libros  tres ;  et  in  Zachariam,  meo  rogatu,  libros 
quinque."     {De  Viris  Illustribus,  CIX). 

®  "  Oblita  sexus  et  fragilitatis  corporeae  inter  tot  millia  monachorum  cum 
puellis  suis  habitare  cupiebat.  Et  forsitan,  cunctis  earn  suscipientibus ;  impe- 
trasset,   ni    majus    sanctorum    locorum    retraxisset    desiderium.      Atque    propter 
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classical  thought  and  literature,  and,  by  the  way,  the  first  great 
Christian  Bible  School. 

Then  followed  three  years  of  material  building  at  Bethlehem. 
The  wealth  of  Paula  was  evidently  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
for  the  new  foundation  and  its  future  support :  though  Jerome 
tells  us  that  he  sent  his  own  brother,  Paulinianus,  back  to 
Dalmatia  to  sell  the  half  ruined  estates  of  their  patrimony  in 
order  to  complete  the  building  planned. ^^  The  School,  how- 
ever, was  not  idle  during  this  period  of  building.  The 
*'  University  staff  "  was  doing  its  work.  We  can  gather  from 
Jerome's  **  List  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers ",  finished  in  392, 
what  some  at  least  of  his  work  was  during  those  first  years  at 
Bethlehem  while  waiting  for  the  building  of  his  future  home 
and  the  convent  home  of  Paula,  Eustochium  and  their  com- 
panions. It  is  quite  certain  that  the  "  Book  of  Hebrew 
Names  ",  a  glossary  of  proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetic  order,  also  his  work  "  De  Situ  et  Nomine 
Locorum  Hebraicorum  ",  a  hand-book  of  the  geography  of  the 
Holy  Land,  were  finished  during  these  years  of  waiting.  From 
frequent  references  in  later  years  to  his  translations  from  the 
Septuagint  it  appears  certain  that  these  also  were  made  during 
this  period.  Of  these  Septuagint  translations  we  have  now  re- 
maining only  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  Psalterium 
Gallicanum^  which  we  use  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  This  was 
the  time  also,  most  probably,  when  he  had  the  copies  made  of 
Origen's  Hexapla  in  the  Caesarean  Library  referred  to  above. 

The  point  of  interest,  however,  and  of  importance  to  us,  the 
point  which  ought  to  stand  out  in  the  history  of  education  and 
schools,  is  not  what  Jerome  did  in  particular  for  textual  criti- 
cism, or  the  history  and  chronology  of  the  Bible,  but  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  holds  a  place,  and  the  highest  place  of  honor  in 
Jerome's  plan  of  school  work,  a  plan  which  was  not  a  mere 

ferventissimos  aestus  de  Pelusio  Maiomam  navlgatione  perveniens,  tanta  velo- 
citate  reversa  est  ut  avem  putares.  Nee  multo  post  in  sancta  Bethlehem  man- 
sura  perpetuo,  angusto  per  triennium  mansit  hospitiolo,  donee  exstrueret  cel- 
lulas,  ac  monasteria,  et  diversorium  peregrinorum  juxta  viam  conderet  man- 
siones,  in  qua  Maria  et  Joseph  hosprtium  non  invenerant."  (Epist.  CVIII, 
n.  14.) 

^^  "  Nos  itaque  in  ista  provincia  aedificato  monasterio,  et  diversorio  propter 
exstructo  .  .  .  ut  nee  coeptum  opus  deserere  nee  supra  vires  ferre  valeamus  ,  .  . 
compulsi  sumus  fratrem  Paulinianum  ad  patriam  mittere  ut  semirutas  vilulas, 
quae  barbarorum  effugerunt  manus,  et  parentum  communium  census  venderet." 
(Epist.  LXVI,  14.) 
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scheme  for  the  mental  and  literary  training  of  a  few  ascetics 
and  lady  devotees  who  had  followed  him  from  Rome.  It  was 
a  plan  to  renew  learning  as  the  Church  was  renewing  life  and 
society  in  the  Empire.  Through  Jerome's  correspondents  and 
pupils  it  was  extended  and  realized  in  Africa,  in  Gaul,  in  Spain, 
in  the  provinces  along  the  Danube.  It  was  a  plan  which  only 
a  blight  like  the  sixteenth  century  Reformation  could  spoil. 

The  Bible  in  this  plan  of  Saint  Jerome  is  simply  the  one 
source-book  that  can  bring  harmony  into  the  records  of  human 
history,  past  and  present.  It  is  the  only  literary  criterion  that 
will,  by  contrast,  show  the  difference  between  facts  of  life  and 
religion  and  the  overgrowth  of  heathen  legend  and  myth.  It 
is  a  record  of  God's  providence  and  faith  in  God,  spiritual  life 
and  morality,  issuing  finally  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  historic  Christ,  the  present  life  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Hence  Jerome's  devotedness  to  the  literature  of  the  Bible  and 
its  history;  hence  the  work  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  search  and  study  to  give  to  the  world  a 
uniform  authentic  version  in  the  living  Latin  tongue  of  the 
West.  It  was  not  that  Jerome  esteemed  the  Bible  more  than 
Athanasius  or  Ambrose  or  Augustine :  but  circumstances,  early 
education,  later  opportunities,  natural  temperament  fitted  him 
for  the  work.  Jerome  saw  a  work  to  be  done,  and  his  solu- 
tion was  to  do  it. 

As  to  the  fitness  of  Saint  Jerome  for  his  chosen  work  in  the 
Bible,  and  the  place  which  he  holds  as  the  type  of  a  liberal 
educator  of  his  time,  a  representative  teacher  and  a  master 
of  school  work,  including  both  the  heathen  classics  and  Chris- 
tian learning,  two  causes  from  opposite  directions  have  con- 
tributed, I  think,  to  obscure  the  real  worth  of  Jerome's  work 
and  his  personality  as  a  teacher  and  a  man.  One  cause  we 
may  class,  I  believe,  under  the  general  head  of  anti- Catholic, 
anti- Christian,  modern  heathen  bias  to  everything  that  bears 
a  mark  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  The  other  is  a  habit 
of  mind  in  modern  hagiography,  which  idealizes  the  Saint  at 
the  expense  of  reality,  to  the  loss  invariably  of  personal  char- 
acter, human  individuality,  historic  truth. 

There  is  one  point  seldom  noticed  in  Jerome's  first  years  at 
Bethlehem,  which  appeals  to  us  as  revealing  character,  as  a 
practical  training,  as  a  test  of  fitness  for  his  later  and  larger 
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work  of  translations  from  the  Hebrew.  The  point  is  that  he 
translated  apparently  the  whole  Bible  from  the  Septuagint  and 
other  Greek  texts,  then  lost  his  manuscript,  and  began  the  work 
anew  from  the  Hebrew  text. 

It  is  a  point  to  be  noted  and  a  point  of  honor  to  the  methods 
and  efficiency  of  Catholic  **  book  exchange  "  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury that  copies  of  these  translations  and  corrections  from  the 
Greek  were  circulating  in  the  Christian  libraries  of  Africa  be- 
fore Saint  Augustine  was  consecrated  bishop  (Coadjutor)  at 
Hippo  in  395.  In  his  first  letter  to  Jerome  (LVI)  Augustine 
inquires  about  these  translations;  he  asks  for  an  explanation 
in  particular  of  the  asterisks  and  other  text  marks  which  Jerome 
had  used  in  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms  to  note  variations.^^ 
Jerome's  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  Augustine,  written  per- 
haps ten  years  later,  when  his  work  on  the  translations  from 
the  Hebrew  was  quite  probably  finished,  is  very  definite  on  the 
point  of  this  double  version  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  critical  value  of  both : 

Quod  autem  in  aliis  quaeris  epistolis:  cur  prior  mea  in  libris 
canonicis  interpretatio  asteriscos  habeat  et  virgulas  praenotatas;  et 
postea  aliam  translationem  absque  his  signis  ediderim:  pace  tua 
dixerim,  videris  mihi  non  intelligere  quod  quaesisti.  Ilia  enim  inter- 
pretatio Septuaginta  Interpretum  est:  et  ubicumque  virgulae,  id  est, 
obeli  sunt,  significatur  quod  Septuaginta  plus  dixerint  quam  habetur 
in  Hebraeo.  Ubi  autem  asterisci,  id  est,  stellulae  praelucentes,  ex 
Theodotionis  editione  ab  Origene  additum  est :  Et  ibi  Graeca  trans- 
tulimus :  hie  de  ipso  Hebraico  quod  intelligebamus  expressimus.  .  .  . 
Vis  amator  esse  verus  Septuaginta  interpretiun  ?  Non  legas  ea  quae 
sub  asteriscis,  imo  rade  de  voluminibus,  ut  veterum  te  fautorem 
probes.  Quod  si  feceris  omnes  Ecclesiarum  Bibliothecas  damnare 
cogeris.  Vix  enim  unus  aut  alter  invenietur  liber,  qui  ista  non  habeat. 
—  (Epist.  CXII,  n.  10.) 

Augustine's  answer  to  this,  in  Letter  CXVI,  is  a  splendid 
illustration  of  harmony  in  the  Catholic  mind  and  the  thought 
of  the  Church  in  Africa  and  in  Palestine  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bible,  its  critical  study,  its  correct  translation  from  original 
tongues.  "  You  have  convinced  me  now  ",  he  says,  "  what  is 
the  advantage  of  your  plan  to  translate  the  Scriptures  from 

11  Migne,  XXII,  col.  566-928-930. 
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the  Hebrew  .  .  .  Send  us  now,  I  beg  of  you,  your  translation 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  pub- 
lished. Send  also  your  treatise,  of  which  you  speak  (in  a 
former  letter)  '  On  the  best  method  of  snaking  a  translation  \ 
.  .  .  But  I  wish,  therefore,  to  have  your  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  in  order  that  we  may  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  unskill  of  Latin  translators  who  have  braved  the  attempt 
with  varying  success  ("qui  qualescumque  hoc  ausi  sunt"); 
in  order  also  that  they  who  think  me  jealous  of  your  work  may 
understand  at  last,  if  it  be  possible,  that  I  am  therefore  un- 
willing to  have  your  translation  of  the  Law  from  the  Hebrew 
[read  publicly]  in  the  churches,  lest  the  people  of  Christ,  whose 
ears  are  accustomed  to  hear,  whose  hearts  are  used  to  that 
interpretation  [the  Greek],  which  has  even  the  approval  of 
the  Apostles — lest  the  people  be  unsettled  by  the  difficulty  when 
they  hear  us  reading  something,  as  if  it  were  new,  opposed  to 
the  authority  [the  accepted  text]  of  the  Septuagint  ". 

In  answer  to  this  request  for  books  and  copies  of  the  Bible 
Jerome  tells  Augustine  that,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  which 
he  experienced  in  finding  stenographers  and  copyists 
("  nota riorum  ")  who  knew  Latin  in  the  East,  he  could  not 
then  send  the  book  desired,  especially  the  Septuagint  edition 
marked  by  asterisks  and  lines.  At  the  end  of  this  Letter 
(CXXXIV)  he  says  what  seems  to  suggest  that  his  own  copies 
of  the  Greek  translations,  used  by  him  in  school  work,^^  had 
been,  by  the  fault  of  someone,  lost  or  stolen.  "  Pleraque  enim 
prioris  laboris  fraude  cujusdam  amisimus  ". 

The  point  to  be  noted  here,  the  point  of  interest  in  the  history 
of  education,  is  that  both  in  Palestine  and  in  Africa,  at  Bethle- 
hem and  at  Hippo  was  a  school,  a  centre  of  Christian  thought 
and  learning,  in  which  the  Bible  was  the  standard.  Each 
school  had  its  special  work  and  field  of  culture.  At  Bethlehem 
it  was  the  critical  history,  the  language,  the  literature  of  the 
Bible.  At  Hippo  it  was  the  Bible's  Catholic  thought  and  mean- 
ing, its  religion,  its  philosophy  of  life.  The  influence  of  these 
two  schools,  their  "  extension  work  ",  as  we  find  it  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  was  surely,  in  intellec- 

^2  "  Septuap^inta  Tnterpretum  et  te  habere  non  dubito;  et  ante  annos  plurimos 
diligentissime  emendatam  studiosis  tradidi."  (Epist.  LXXI,  n.  5;  Migne.  XXII, 
col.  671.) 
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tual  stamp  and  quality,  in  permanent  value  far  in  advance  of 
the  heathen  schools  of  the  Empire/^  in  many  points  of  efficiency 
ahead  of  our  own  modern  schemes  and  fads  of  education. 

The  fact  that  the  Bible  was  the  standard,  the  thought  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  a  norm  of  teaching  in  these  schools  does  not 
detract  from  their  efficiency.  It  does  not  imply,  or  even  sug- 
gest a  conflict  between  the  new  Christian  classics  and  the  classics 
of  the  old  heathen  schools.  In  the  old  schools  language  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  was  the  strong 
forte.  Language,  literature,  the  art  of  expression,  eloquence, 
oratory,  construction,  ornament,  elaboration — these  were  the 
staple  subjects  in  the  regular  scheme  of  the  old  heathen  schools 
at  Carthage  and  at  Treves,  where  Augustine  and  Jerome  were 
trained.  There  are  fK)ints  of  difference,  of  course,  to  be  studied 
in  the  results  which  remain,  of  both  schools,  Christian  and 
heathen.  The  difference  will  involve  questions  of  taste  where 
we  may  not  venture  to  decide.  But  aside  from  any  question  of 
taste  or  preference  for  literary  form,  there  are  some  plain  facts 
to  be  noted  in  reading  the  Christian  classics  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  First,  it  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  Latin  of  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Ambrose  is  the  living  language  of  men  trained 
in  the  best  heathen  schools  of  the  time  who  knew  the  Latin  of 
Cicero,  of  Virgil,  and  Horace  as  we  know  the  English  of 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Macaulay.  Secondly,  the  difference  of 
use  in  the  living  Latin  of  the  Fathers  is  not  a  change  of  struc- 
ture, a  passing  from  correct  form  to  one  less  correct.  The 
whole  difference  is  in  thought  and  habit  of  mind.  The  Chris- 
tian classics  have  something  to  say.  Their  aim  is  Christ,  the 
Faith  and  life  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  modern  heathen  world  finds  little  interest  in  the  classics 
of  the  Fathers.     But  is  it  right  to  limit  our  own  courses  in 

^3  In  the  Prolegomena  to  the  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  New  York,  1893,  vol.  vi, 
page  xxviii,  is  this  statement :  "  As  regards  general  learning  it  was  impossible 
that  any  legacy  should  descend  from  him  [Jerome]".  We  are  not  told  what 
is  meant  by  "general  learning".  If  "general  learning"  is  to  include  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  the  statement  is  unjust  and  unfair  to  Jerome.  If 
it  means  contemporaneous  knowledge  of  literature,  history,  philosophy,  legend 
and  myth,  then  our  legacy  from  Saint  Jerome,  as  compared  with  what  we  have 
from  heathen  writers  of  his  time  and  earlier,  taken  collectively,  will  stand,  I 
believe,  in  the  ratio  of  about  ten  to  one. 

Jerome  is  blamed  also,  ibidem,  for  "  making  frequent  use  of  the  infinitive  to 
express  a  purpose  ".  We  are  not  told  where  these  solecisms  are  to  be  found. 
I  have  never  yet  found  Jerome  or  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Lactantius,  Cyprian,  or 
TertuUian  at  a  loss  to  express  a  purpose  in  good,  correct  Latin  form. 
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high  school  and  college  to  mere  stilted  forms  of  language,  to 
exclude  the  thought  of  the  Christian  classics  which  made  the 
world  Catholic  in  faith  and  morals? 

There  is  much  in  Saint  Jerome,  of  course,  as  there  is  in  the 
heathen  classics,  not  adapted  for  school  work.  But  acquaint- 
ance with  the  real  Saint  Jerome  is  a  subject  for  school  work. 
The  man,  whose  thoughts  and  mental  habits  are  reflected  in 
his  letters,  heart  to  heart  talks  with  friends,  the  man  whose 
life-work  and  plan  are  realized  in  the  uniform  text  of  the  Latin 
Bible,  is  to  be  studied  in  his  own  words,  not  in  the  caricatures 
of  un-Catholic  and  modern  heathen  traditions. 

It  was  probably  the  difficulty  which  Jerome  experienced  in 
translating  from  the  Greek,  in  collating  texts,  comparing  the 
Septuagint  variants  with  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  that  decided 
his  new  undertaking,  a  complete  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 

This  work  appears  to  have  been  planned  and  well  in  hand 
before  De  Viris  Illustribus  was  finished,  in  392,  where  he  lists 
the  Hebrew  translations  to  his  own  credit;  but  says  nothing, 
strangely,  of  the  earlier  translations  from  the  Greek,  which 
were  then  certainly  finished.  The  Psalms  and  the  Prophets 
had  surely  been  translated  in  392,  for  Jerome  says  that 
Sophronius  had  made  a  new  version,  turning  his  (Jerome's) 
Latin  of  the  Hebrew  Psalter  and  Prophets  back  to  the  Greek. 
"  Opuscula  mea  in  Graecum  sermonem  elegantissime  trans- 
tulit;  Psalterium  quoque  et  Prophetas  quos  nos  de  Hebraeo  in 
Latinum  vertimus  "  '*  {De  Viris  Illustribtis—C XXXIV) . 

The  work  of  translating  went  on  evidently  as  occasion  and 
time  permitted,  as  his  school  work  at  Bethlehem  required  copies 
and  as  friends  in  Europe  requested  them.  Writing  to  Lucinius 
probably  in  Spain,  who  had  sent  to  have  copies  made  of 
Jerome's  works,  he  says:  "  Canonem  Hebraicae  veritatis,  ex- 
cepto  Octateucho,  quem  nunc  in  manus  habeo,  pueris  tuis  et 
notariis  dedi  describendum.  Septuaginta  Interpretum  edi- 
tionem  et  te  habere  non  dubito;  et  ante  annos  plurimos  dili- 
gentissime  emendatam  studiosis  tradidi  "  (Epist.  LXXI — n.  5). 

Individual  books  were  not,  however,  always  given  at  once 
to  copyists  for  publication.  In  a  letter  to  Pammachius  at  Rome 
written  about  393,  he  refers  to  the  sixteen  Prophets  translated 

1*  Note  the  present  tense.     He  is  evidently  engaged  on  the  translations. 
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from  the  Hebrew,  whch  had  evidently  been  sent  to  Rome. 
The  reading  of  these,  he  says,  will  probably  move  his  friend 
to  ask  for  others  secured  in  his  aumries:  "  Provocabis  nos  etiam 
coetera  clausa  armario  non  tenere."  He  tells  Pammachius  also 
that  he  may  borrow  from  Marcella,  his  cousin,  a  copy  of  the 
book  of  Job,  which  he  had  just  translated.  He  asks  him  to 
read  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  texts,  and  to  compare  his 
translation  with  the  older  edited  versions:  "Lege  eumdem 
Graecum  et  Latinum :  et  veterem  editionem  nostrae  translationi 
comj>ara  "  (Epist.  XLIX — n.  4). 

The  whole  work  of  translating  from  the  Hebrew  was  quite 
certainly  finished  before  the  death  of  Paula  in  404.  In  the 
Introductories  to  these  translations  of  the  Bible  seven  at  least 
of  the  books  are  dedicated  to  Paula  and  Eustochium — Job, 
Isaias,  Jeremias,  Ezechiel,  Daniel,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets, 
and  Esther.  The  book  of  Judith  also  appears  to  have  been 
translated  for  the  Bethlehem  "  Convent  School  "  at  the  request 
of  Paula  and  her  daughter.  Jerome  reminds  them  in  the 
Preface  that  this  book  is  not  counted  in  the  Canon  of  the  Jews, 
is  therefore  not  to  be  urged  in  controversy;  that  the  Chaldaic 
text  is  esteemed  as  history,  and  that  the  Council  of  Nicea  gave 
it  a  place  in  the  Christian  Canon  of  Scriptures.  The  Intro- 
ductory to  the  translation  of  Josue,  Judges,  and  Ruth  is  ad- 
dressed to  Eustochium  alone,  written  evidently  after  the  death 
of  Paula  in  404,  though  the  translations  were  quite  certainly 
made  earlier.  The  "  Prologus  Galeatus  ",  the  helmeted  pre- 
face to  the  translation  of  the  four  books  of  Kings,  or  Samuel 
and  Kings,  a  reasoned  defence  of  Jerome's  aims,  his  work  for 
literature,  criticism  and  the  history  of  the  Bible,  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  ladies  evidently  of  the  Bethlehem  School.  He 
asks  them  to  shield  him  by  their  prayers  against  the  fault- 
finders, whom  he  calls  noisy  canines,  unreasonably  and  viciously 
criticizing  his  work — men,  he  says,  who  judge  themselves 
learned  if  only  they  can  pick  flaws  in  the  work  of  other  men. 

Jerome  in  the  meantime  was  working  on  his  Commentaries, 
studies  on  the  text  and  history  of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible. 
Many  of  these  are  synchronous  certainly  with  the  translation 
from  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  387  to  404.  They  were  meant  to 
be  aids  to  study,  and  side-lights  to  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Bible.     They  have,  I  believe,  no  parallel  in  the  heathen 
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classics.  Fourteen  at  least  of  these  Commentaries  are  dedi- 
cated to  Jerome's  lady  friends  and  Bible  students.  To  Paula 
and  Eustochium  he  sends  and  dedicates  Commentaries  on 
Ecclesiastes,  the  translation  of  Origen  on  the  text  of  Saint  Luke, 
and  Commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
Titus,  Philemon,  and  the  Prophets,  Micheas,  Nahum,  Aggeus, 
Zephenias.  Isaias  and  Ezechiel  are  addressed  to  Eustochium 
alone,  evidently  after  the  death  of  Paula.  The  Commentaries 
on  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  are  sent  to  Principia, 
Jerome's  former  pupil  at  Rome.  Expositions  on  the  text  of 
Daniel  are  also  sent  to  Rome  to  Pammachius  and  Marcella. 
These  Commentaries  are  not  mere  gushful  rhapsodies  on  the 
harmonies  of  the  revealed  works  of  God.  They  are  meant  to 
be  real  helps  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  its  text  and  con- 
temporaneous history.  In  them  we  find  some  of  the  richest 
treasures  of  Jerome's  wide  and  varied  learning. 

It  is  evident,  I  believe,  from  Jerome's  own  words,  from  his 
letters  to  intimate  friends  and  the  Introductories  to  his  Hebrew 
translations  that  results  in  the  field  of  literature,  in  the  popular, 
critical  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  subjects 
connected  with  the  Bible,  its  religion,  its  philosophy,  its  poetry 
and  history,  the  geography  of  Bible  lands,  the  peoples,  laws 
and  institutions  of  these  lands  are  far  in  advance  of  anything 
and  of  all  that  we  can  find  or  gather  as  results  of  heathen 
schools  and  heathen  classics. 

The  work  of  Jerome  and  his  school  at  Bethlehem,  a  plan,  in 
its  working  methods,  not  unlike  our  modern  universities,  in- 
cluding "  extension  courses ",  and  barring  some  unsavory 
theories  about  science  and  history,^^  is  one  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dences of  the  superior  efficiency  of  Christian  education  over  the 
heathen  schools  of  the  fourth  century.  The  proof  is  the  result 
undeniable.  The  Bible,  its  history  and  literature,  took  the 
place  of  legends  and  myths  in  the  older  classics.     The  poetry 

I'' See  the  report  of  a  University  "extension  lecture"  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  1 1  November,  1920,  in  which  the  audience  is  invited  to  note 
the  fact  that  most  of  us  wear  the  heels  of  our  shoes  on  the  outer  edge,  that  a 
baby  can  wiggle  its  big  toe,  that  we  sometimes  dream  of  falling  from  a  height, 
as  e7'idences  and  proofs  that  our  ancestors  belonged  to  a  species  or  kind  of 
animal  that  climbed  trees,  was  quite  at  home  in  trees;  and  some  (according  to 
Newton's  Law)  fell  out  of  their  tree  homes.  Their  sensation  survives  in  the 
dreams  of  their  descendants.  What  would  Jerome  say  to  such  a  chain  of  evi- 
dences and  proofs? 
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of  Job,  Isaias,  the  Psalms,  that  wonderful  imagery  of  the  Ori- 
ental mind,  was  given  a  place  in  the  course  of  literary  train- 
ing, not  to  crowd  out  the  classical  standards — (no  one  can  dare 
to  say  this  in  face  of  Jerome's  frequent  use  and  constant  quota- 
tions from  Horace,  Virgil  and  Homer) — but  to  supplement,  to 
spiritualize,  to  soften  the  harsh  and  crude  human  lines  of 
heathen  mythology.  School  work,  with  the  Bible  as  a  stand- 
ard, with  Jerome  as  a  teacher  was  something  more  than  the 
art  of  building  figures  of  speech,  rounding  periods,  balancing 
forms  on  stilts,  or  walking  on  high  heels  with  Cicero.  It  was 
the  thought  of  the  Bible,  of  Christianity,  of  the  Catholic 
Church  that  gave  substance  and  life  to  the  old  school  culture, 
that  saved  education  from  the  dry  rot  of  mere  padded  forms. 

We  are  safe,  I  believe,  in  saying,  from  evidence  in  Jerome's 
Letters,  from  his  personal  correspondence  and  treatises  written 
for  women  and  addressed  to  women,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
school  work  at  Bethlehem,  studies  in  the  languages  and  the 
translations  of  the  Bible,  in  Bible  chronology,  history,  and 
literature,  in  the  copying  and  manifolding  of  Jerome's  manu- 
scripts for  the  printers  of  future  centuries,  was  the  work  of 
women  students  and  women  book-makers.  Taking  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  not  the  subjects  of  recently  developed  sciences, 
but  subjects  of  study  which  would  give  a  standing  and  recog- 
nition to  a  woman  in  the  world  of  heathen  culture  of  any  cen- 
tury; counting  up  number  and  quality  and  permanent  results 
with  our  own  modern  institutions  of  learning,  we  will  find 
Jerome's  pupils  qualified,  I  believe,  to  pass  a  test  in  intellectual 
and  literary  culture  which  very  few  have  equalled  in  the  un- 
written history  of  education. 

It  was  surely  Jerome's  temperament,  more  than  the  advant- 
ages of  his  self-chosen  exile  in  the  Holy  Land,  that  fitted  him 
for  his  work  on  the  Bible  and  his  contributions  to  Christian 
learning.  We  can  trace  in  his  letters  that  aloofness  from  what 
we  would  call  "  ecclesiastical  politics  ",  which  unfitted  him  for 
the  administrative  work  of  a  bishop  or  a  shepherd  of  souls, 
which  proved  to  be  a  chief  asset  in  the  persevering  lifework  of 
the  student.  We  can  almost  feel  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
which  brought  Jerome  into  one  of  the  most  unpleasing  con- 
troversies of  the  Church's  history — Origenism.  Yet  we  owe  to 
this  controversy  the  three  books  Contra  Ruffinum^  rich  in  in- 
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formation,  and  a  Christian  type  of  vigorous  self-defence,  of 
pounding  logic,  wit,  humor,  retort,  repartee,  which  hardly  have 
an  equal  in  the  history  of  letters  heathen  or  Christian.  But  the 
point  of  personality  and  character  to  be  appreciated  in  Jerome 
is  revealed  in  the  fact  that  long  application  to  work,  the  con- 
stant study  of  language  and  idiom,  the  plodding  care  of 
volumes  of  translations,  dictating  to  stenographers  and  cor- 
recting manuscript  copies,  the  burden  of  forming  the  first  great 
school  of  critical  literature  and  history,  did  not  spoil  the  sym- 
pathetic human  heart  of  the  Saint. 

Jerome's  letters  to  friends  or  to  critics  are  heart-to-heart  talks. 
He  has  not  Augustine's  gift  of  clear  objective  thought;  but 
he  knows  human  nature,  its  frailty,  its  faults,  its  strengrth  in  the 
control  of  animal  impulse,  in  the  habits  and  virtue  of  the  Chris- 
tian soul.  Jerome's  words  seem  to  have  the  vigor  of  life.  He 
may  be  denouncing  social  disorders  of  his  time,  he  may  be 
directing  the  thoughts  of  a  lady  aspirant  to  ascetic  ideals,  he 
may  be  telling  a  mother  how  to  teach  and  train  her  little  girl 
— his  words  will  be  to  the  point,  plain,  personal,  and  direct  as 
the  voice  of  conscience. 

The  Letter  to  Laeta,  CVII,  on  how  to  educate  her  little  girl, 
Paula,  the  grandchild  of  Paula,  Jerome's  patron,  is  interesting 
for  many  reasons.  It  has  not  the  bulk  of  modern  theories  on 
pedagogy,  but  its  thoughts  are  from  the  experience  of  a  veteran 
teacher.  From  the  first  he  says  little  Paula  is  to  be  taught  the 
correct  use  of  language,  so  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  to  un- 
learn what  had  been  badly  acquired.  She  may  be  taught  the 
alphabet  as  part  of  her  play.  Blocks  of  ivory  or  laurel  wood 
can  be  made,  each  with  its  own  name,  to  amuse  at  once  and  to 
inform  the  mind.  The  teacher's  hand  should  guide  the  hand 
of  the  child  in  the  careful  tracing  of  letters  on  tablets  of  wax. 
Jerome  cautions  the  mother  to  see  that  a  distaste  for  learning 
never  come  into  the  life  of  the  child,  lest  it  pass  on  to  worse 
results  in  maturer  years.  Short  verses  of  Greek  are  to  be 
learned  with  her  mother-tongue.  But  this  must  not  clash 
with  the  correct  use  of  Latin — "  Sequatur  statim  Latina  eru- 
ditio."  Laeta's  father,  Albinus,  is  a  proud  old  heathen  sen- 
ator. But  Jerome  encourages  her:  "  Fiunt,  non  nascuntur 
Christiani  ".  "  He  may  laugh  at  my  letters,  and  spit  at  them, 
and  say  that  I  am  crazy  or  a  fool,  but  there  is  hope  in  the 
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influence  of  his  family."  "  Jam  candidatus  est  fidei  quern 
filiorum  et  nepotum,  credens  turba  circumdat."  '*  He  will  hold 
little  Paula  in  his  arms,  a  virgin  of  God.  He  will  hear  her 
child  voice  lisping  the  Alleluia  of  Christ.  I  think,  if  his  youth 
had  had  kindred  like  this,  he  might  now  be  believing  in 
Christ ".  A  literal  translation  of  this  Letter  might  appear  to 
the  modern  pedagogist  like  nonsense.  But  a  study  of  its 
thought  would  show,  I  think,  that  Jerome  knows  the  mind  and 
soul  of  a  child.  He  has  the  heart  of  a  mother  for  her  own. 
As  to  pedagogy,  to  one  who  can  get  the  thought  of  his  text 
Jerome's  name  is  the  symbol  of  a  Christian  teacher. 

Jerome  refers  in  this  letter  to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  whom 
they  are  entertaining  every  day  at  Bethlehem,  "  from  India, 
Persia,  Ethiopia.  The  Huns ",  he  says,  "  are  studying  the 
Psalms.  The  cold  regions  of  Scythia  are  cheered  by  the  warm 
glow  of  faith.  The  Goths,  red-cheeked  and  flaxen-haired 
armies,  are  carrying  their  churches  in  tents."  This  is  more 
than  mere  rhetoric.  It  is  a  reminder  and  an  index  to  the  wide 
range  of  interest  which  Jerome's  work  found  in  the  Christian 
world,  a  proof  that  his  correspondence  on  Bible  questions  meant 
literally,  efficient  and  permanent  "  extension  work "  for  the 
Bethlehem  school.  The  allusion  to  the  Huns  studying  the 
Psalms  evidently  points  to  Letter  CVI  Ad  Sunniam  et  Frete- 
1am,  a  long  rescript  in  which  Jerome  solves  eighty-five  points 
of  difficulty  in  the  text,  meaning  and  variations  between  the 
older  Roman  version  of  the  Psalms  and  his  later  Bethlehem 
edition  of  the  Gallic  Psalter.  **  Quis  hoc  crederet ",  he  says, 
"  ut  barbara  Getarum  lingua  Hebraicam  quaereret  verita- 
tem  ".^*  The  description  of  Paula's  death  and  burial  confirms 
also  what  Jerome  says  here  of  a  wide  popular  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  character  of  the  Bethlehem  school. 
He  tells  how  the  hands  of  bishops  raised  the  venerated  body 
to  the  bier  and  bore  it  to  its  last  resting-place;  other  bishops 
carried  lighted  wax  tapers ;  and  others  still  chanted  the  Psalms 
in  the  church  of  the  Cave  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  This  chant, 
he  says,  was  continued  not  for  three  days  only,  but  for  a  full 
week  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  Syriac  by  turns,  until  the  body 
was  buried  under  the  pavement  of  the  Church  near  the  cave 

i«  Migne,  P.  L.,  XXII,  col.  837. 
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where  the  Lord  was  born/^  Jerome  had  previously  described 
the  practice  in  Paula's  Convent  School,  where  the  Psalms  were 
chanted  at  fixed  hours  each  day.  And  every  Sister  was  re- 
quired to  know  the  Psalter,  and  every  day  they  had  lessons 
appointed  in  Scripture/^  Of  Paula's  perseverance  in  study 
and  her  capacity  to  teach,  and  his  own  work  for  the  Convent 
School,  Jerome  says :  "  She  knew  the  Scriptures  to  heart.  She 
loved  the  history  [of  the  Bible],  and  used  to  say  that  history 
is  its  foundation;  but  she  followed  rather  its  spiritual  under- 
standing, and  defended  it  as  the  upbuilding  of  the  soul.  She 
insisted  that  I  must  be  there  to  explain  what  she  and  her 
daughter  [Eustochium]  were  studying  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  When  I  objected  to  this  out  of  consideration  for 
their  feelings,  she  insisted,  and  finally  I  yielding  consented  to 
teach  what  I  had  learned.  ...  I  will  say  further  (though  it 
may  seem  incredible  to  the  jealous-minded),  it  was  her  desire 
to  learn  the  Hebrew  language,  which  I  acquired  with  much 
labor  and  vexation  from  my  youth,  which  now  I  do  not  cease 
to  study  by  constant  review  ("  infatigabili  meditatione  non 
desero").  She  wished  not  to  be  left  behind  by  me.  She 
learned  it  so  that  she  could  chant  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  and 
she  spoke  the  language  so  that  there  was  no  accent  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  We  see  the  same  to-day  in  her  saintly  daughter 
Eustochium  ".^^ 

Jerome's  description  of  Paula's  last  moments  of  life  are  a 
tribute  to  Eustochium's  love  and  devotion  to  her  mother  and 
a  proof  of  Jerome's  human  tenderness  and  feeling  for  his 
friends.  He  reminds  Eustochium  of  her  long  vigils  at  the 
side  of  her  dying  mother,  how  she  would  leave  her  only  to  go 
to  the  Cave  of  the  Lord's  birth  to  pray,  how  she  gently  plied 
the  fan  to  give  her  mother  air,  how  she  held  her  head  and 
arranged  the  pillows,  and  the  bed  to  rest  the  wearied  frame. 
He  recalls  the  last  words  of  Paula  to  himself,  when  he  asked 
her  why  she  was  silent,  why  she  did  not  speak  to  him,  and 
whether  she  was  suffering  pain.  "  She  answered  him  ",  he 
says,  "  in  Greek  that  she  suffered  no  pain,  that  she  felt  only 

17  Epist.  CVIII,  n.  29. 

18  Loco  citato,  n.  19.  Cf.  Regula  S.  Pachomii,  cap.  CXXXIX,  CXL;  Migne, 
P.  L.,  XXIII,  col.  82. 

1®  Loco  citato,  n.  26. 
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peace  and  calm  .  .  .  she  repeated  the  verse  of  a  Psalm  so  that 
we  could  hardly  hear  what  she  said;  raising  her  hand  to  her 
face,  she  signed  her  lips  with  the  cross,  and  breathed  forth 
her  spirit  soul." 

"  Paula  died  ",  Jerome  says,  "  the  seventh  before  the  Kalends 
of  February,  the  third  week  after  the  solstice  .  .  .  404  .  .  .  She 
had  lived  in  the  profession  of  ascetic  life  ("  in  sancto  pro- 
posito  ")  five  years  at  Rome,  twenty  years  at  Bethlehem.  The 
course  of  her  life  fills  out  fifty-six  years,  eight  months,  twenty- 
one  days."  Jerome  wrote  her  epitaph,  a  double  inscription. 
The  one  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave — In  fronte  speluncae^  is 
beautiful  in  thought,  worthy  of  Jerome  and  Jerome's  truest 
friend.     I  shall  try  to  turn  it  into  English : 

In  Fronte  Speluncae. 
Do  you  see  a  narrow  tomb  cut  in  the  rock? 
'Tis  the  resting-place  of  Paula,  who  holds  realms  in  Heaven. 
Leaving  brethren,  kindred,  Rome,  her  land  of  birth. 
Leaving  wealth,  her  children,  she  rests  in  Bethlehem's  earth 
Here,  at  Thy  manger  cradle,  Christ, 
Where  the  Magi  too  brought  mystic  wealth. 
Their  gifts  to  the  world,  to  Man,  to  God. 

Like  the  gifts  of  the  Magi,  she  offered  through  man  to  God. 
She  endowed  the  Bethlehem  School  for  Christian  Classics. 
Through  the  genius  of  Jerome  she  gave  the  literature  of  the 
Bible  to  the  world. 

Francis  E.  Tourscher,  O.S.A. 

Villanova,  Pennsylvania. 
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THOSE  who  will  not  admit  any  action  from  the  unseen 
world  in  Spiritism,  explain  its  phenomena  in  three  ways. 
Some  maintain  that  they  are  pure  imposture,  the  work  of  clever 
persons  who,  partly  by  deftness  of  fingers  and  toes,  partly  by 
suggestion,  impose  upon  a  public  too  willing,  perhaps,  to  be 
deceived.  All  investigators  admit  the  existence  of  some  fraud 
in  the  matter.  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  phenomena,  it 
is  a  fact  that  effects  are  not  always  certain.  Those,  therefore, 
who  operate  in  public  before  spectators  taking  no  denial,  are 
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naturally  ready  to  help  themselves  with  trickery.  But  to  show 
an  instance  of  fraud  here  or  there,  in  this  person  or  in  that,  is 
not  to  show  that  these  phenomena  are  universally,  without  ex- 
ception, fraudulent,  the  point  at  issue  to  be  proved.  Moreover, 
even  when  fraud  is  supposed  to  have  been  established,  the  case 
is  not  always  so  very  clear.  One  side  asserts  :  the  other  denies, 
or  explains.  Nor  can  implicit  trust  be  put  in  those  who  declare 
their  ability  to  reproduce  every  phenomenon  of  Spiritism  by 
their  purely  natural  art.  In  the  first  place,  the  universal  as- 
sertion is  open  to  grave  doubt.  Secondly,  we  may  ask  whether 
they  will  reproduce  these  phenomena  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  that  surround  them  in  the  seance,  or  whether  all 
the  resources  of  their  conjuring  equipment  will  be  needed. 
Even  should  they  reproduce  every  phenomenon  asked  for,  and, 
taking  the  spectators  into  their  confidence,  explain  the  means 
used  to  effect  the  illusion,  the  matter  would  not  be  settled 
absolutely.  But  this  their  very  profession  forbids.  There  is, 
therefore,  only  their  word;  and  it  is  no  injury  to  those  whose 
livelihood  depends  on  their  power  to  mystify  however  inno- 
cently, to  assume  that  their  professional  assertions  are  not 
above  suspicion.  There  are  still  some  of  us  with  a  personal 
recollection  of  the  wonders  wrought  by  Maskelyne  and  Cooke 
and  the  assurance  that  they  were  the  effect  of  simply  the  per- 
fection of  mechanical  skill.  As  has  been  well  said,  their  secret, 
notwithstanding  much  theorizing,  has  never  been  discovered ; 
and,  unless  our  memory  plays  us  false,  the  crowds  that  flocked 
to  them  were  drawn,  not  so  much  by  a  perfect  belief  in  me- 
chanics, as  by  a  strong  suspicion  that,  despite  all  assurances, 
there  was  something  uncanny  in  the  matter. 

But  the  assertors  of  imposture  are  among  the  less  familiar 
with  the  facts.  Those  who  look  into  them  more  seriously 
recognize  more  than  can  be  accounted  for  in  that  way.  A 
second  class,  therefore,  consists  of  those  who  attribute  these 
phenomena  to  natural  causes,  which  they  take  to  be  man's 
natural  faculties  acting  in  an  abnormal  manner.  All  difficul- 
ties are  smoothed  away  by  saying  that  we  do  not  know  the 
scope  and  capacity  of  our  faculties,  that  science  is  making 
great  strides,  that  things  hitherto  hidden  a:re  being  revealed 
daily,  and  so  on. 
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The  third  class  is  of  those  who  stop  short  of  Spiritualism 
pure  and  simple.  Their  knowledge  of  the  facts  is  extensive 
and  exact;  and  for  these  facts  they  recognize  that  our  natural 
faculties,  as  we  know  them,  are  essentially  inadequate.  Hence 
they  see  that  no  development  of  our  knowledge  of  them  will 
ever  give  the  sufficient  reason  for  the  facts  in  question.  They 
have  recourse,  therefore,  to  occult  faculties  and  powers,  parti- 
cularly to  the  subconscious  self  and  psychic  force.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  second  and  third  class  only.  We  hope  to 
show  that  the  explanations  of  neither  can  be  reconciled  with 
Catholic  philosophy ;  and  we  shall  begin  with  the  latter. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  schools,  human 
personality  is  what  constitutes  a  nature  one  in  itself,  divided 
from  all  others  and  the  independent  source  and  origin  of  its 
actions.  In  one  word,  it  establishes  the  individual.  What- 
ever theory  of  personality  one  may  hold,  of  those  current  in  the 
schools,  all  are  inconsistent  with  any  duality  of  person  in  the 
same  human  being.  Personality  is  the  last  substantial  per- 
fection in  man.  As  the  soul  informs  the  body  and  con- 
stitutes one  nature,  so  the  personality  perfects  that  one  nature 
so  constituted  and  makes  it  one  person,  one  self,  excluding  the 
possibility  of  any  other.  Nor  may  one  reply  that,  though  the 
soul  is  really  one  simple  being,  it  is  virttially  complex,  and 
therefore  the  personality  should  be  the  same,  and  consequently 
does  not  exclude  the  subconscious  self.  The  soul  is  virtually 
complex  because  it  is  the  form  of  the  human  substance,  not  only 
inasmuch  as  this  is  intelligent,  but  also  inasmuch  as  it  is  sen- 
sitive, vegetative,  and  a  mere  entity.  But  it  is  just  this  virtual 
multiplicity  in  real  unity  of  form  that  makes  man  a  substance 
really  one,  by  uniting  all  the  vital  faculties,  harmonizing,  co- 
ordinating and  subordinating  them  so  intimately,  that  even 
those  sensitive  and  vegetative  operations,  which  necessarily 
escape  the  control  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  are,  because 
they  are  actuated  by  the  one  active  principle,  acts  of  the  one 

L substantial  compound;  and  thus  are  referred  to  the  one  in- 
dividuating principle,  the  one  person,  the  one  self.  Indeed 
the  virtual  complexity  of  the  soul  is  the  necessary  condition 
of  its  unity  in  man.  Unless,  as  the  one  form,  it  were  capable 
of  constituting  the  human  nature  all  that  it  is,  other  real  forms 
would  be  needed,  which,  whatever  their  subordination  to  the 
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rational  soul,  would  still  be  substantial  forms;  and  so  man 
would  not  be  a  substance  really  one,  virtually  complex,  but, 
were  such  a  thing  possible,  a  substantial  complexity  in  one 
common  matter. 

Now  should  one  wish  to  say  that  the  personality  in  man  is 
similarly  complex,  we  could  not  object,  since  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  affirmation  of  virtual  complexity  is  also  the 
affirmation  of  real  unity  and  the  negation  of  real  multiplicity. 
Moreover,  as  this  virtual  complexity  in  the  human  soul  does 
not  touch  its  intellectual  faculties,  neither  can  it  be  alleged 
of  the  personality  in  the  same  relation.  Hence,  a  fortiori 
there  can  be  no  dual  intelligent  personality  in  man.  Yet  this 
is  what  the  subconscious  self  would  require,  since  it  would 
be,  as  we  shall  soon  show  at  greater  length,  an  intelligent 
f>ersonality  using  indeed  the  organs  and  faculties  informed  by 
the  soul,  but  quite  independent,  as  the  definition  of  personality 
requires  and  experience  confirms,  of  the  normal  personality ; 
so  much  so  that,  for  its  operations  to  begin,  the  whole  substan- 
tial compound  with  the  normal  personality  must  pass  into 
lethargy  and  be  reduced  to  inactivity.  Whatever,  then,  under 
these  circumstances  awakes  to  action'  may  not  be  termed  the 
subconscious  self. 

The  unity  of  personality,  then,  is  bound  up  with  the  unity 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  human  nature  of  which  this  is  the  form. 
To  this  nature  personality  gives  not  only  the  proximate  capacity 
of  action,  but  also  makes  it  actually  operative.  To  the  person, 
therefore,  all  action  is  properly  attributed,  and  when  I  say: 
"  I  think,  I  will,  I  feel,  I  eat,"  I  am  not  dealing  in  mere 
analogy.  I  assert  of  my  one  individual  self  operations  of 
various  orders,  and  I  assert,  moreover,  my  consciousness  of 
them.  That  is  to  say,  my  intellect,  determined  by  the  person- 
ality to  reflect  upon  itself  entirely,  as  only  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance can,  knows  those  operations  so  far  as  they  are  objects 
of  consciousness,  by  knowing  primarily  its  own  acts  and  itself 
as  the  subject  of  those  acts,  and  thus  secondarily  the  operations 
of  the  other  faculties  of  the  personal  nature,  the  objects  of  its 
acts. 

For  those  acts  are  not  objects  of  consciousness  in  the  same 
degree.  The  vegetative  operations  in  themselves  and  of  their 
nature  are  performed  unconsciously ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  con- 
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nected  with  sensitive  operations,  they  become  objects  of  con- 
sciousness; for  sensitive  operations  furnish  the  matter  for  in- 
tellectual operations,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  the  intel- 
lectual nature  and  share  in  its  operations,  the  more  clearly  and 
adequately  are  we  conscious  of  them.  But  essentially  and  of 
itself  the  intellect's  act  is  the  object  of  its  consciousness.  The 
intelligence  that  acts,  perceives  its  own  act,  because  reflecting 
absolutely  on  itself,  since  it  is  a  spiritual  faculty,  it  knows  its 
act  and  itself  the  subject  of  the  act. 

Everybody  knows  that  every  process  of  reason  supposes  this 
consciousness.  One  must,  as  the  saying  is,  ''  keep  before  his 
mind  "  his  data,  the  principles  he  uses,  and  the  applications 
and  deductions  already  made.  These  he  must  "  turn  over  in 
his  mind  "  to  see  to  what  consequences  they  lead,  and  what 
he  can  deduce  further  for  his  own  purpose.  This  is  equally 
true  of  involved  processes  and  of  the  most  elementary  reason- 
ing. Wherefore,  as  every  reasoning  demands  the  conscious 
reflex  action  of  the  intelligence,  no  operation  of  the  reason,  no 
connected  rational  speech  can  escape  consciousness.  To  dis- 
course rationally,  however  briefly,  and  to  be  unconscious  of 
doing  so  is  impossible  except  in  two  cases,  namely  the  me- 
chanical reproduction  from  memory  of  one's  own  previous  ut- 
terance, and  when  one  becomes  the  mere  instrument  of  an- 
other intelligence. 

Now  turn  to  the  subconscious  self.  Self  means  personality ; 
it  is  therefore  a  personality  lying  beneath  the  normal  conscious- 
ness. We  learn  from  experience  that  its  operations  are  ra- 
tional, intelligent,  its  communications  are  consistent,  implying 
principles,  and  reasoning  from  those  principles.  They  cer- 
tainly are  not  mere  reproductions  by  memory  of  former  utter- 
ances. They  are  therefore  the  acts  of  an  intelligence,  of  a  per- 
sonality fully  conscious.  This  conscious  personality  is  not  the 
normal  one.  This  has  been  thrown  with  the  whole  man  into 
a  deep  lethargy  in  order  to  let  the  other  act.  There  are,  then, 
two  distinct  consciousnesses,  two  distinct  intelligences,  two  dis- 
tinct personalities,  and  these  cannot  belong  to  the  same  subject. 
The  lips  of  the  unconscious  man  may  speak,  the  hand  may 
write,  under  that  hand  may  be  written  a  connected  discourse. 
It  is  the  work  of  another  of  whom  he  is  the  passive  instrument. 
When  he  regains  consciousness  he  is  ignorant  of  all  the  in- 
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tellectual  activity  that  a  moment  before  controlled  his  organs 
and  members. 

From  what  has  been  said  regarding  consciousness,  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  with  Catholic  philosophy  the  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  in  question  by  the  abnormal  exer- 
cise of  natural  faculties  is  evident.  A  function  of  conscious- 
ness is  to  give  man  the  due  knowledge  of  himself  in  the  unity 
and  complexity  of  his  nature  and  faculties.  Hidden  capacities, 
therefore,  and  especially  such  notable  ones  as  the  theory  re- 
quires, cannot  be  admitted,  since  they  would  render  worse 
than  defective  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  that  consciousness 
must  furnish.  We  are  rational  beings,  and  we  are  in  this 
world  to  fulfil  our  Creator's  will  rationally,  that  is  by  know- 
ing it  and  by  using  the  means  suitable  to  its  execution.  In 
the  natural  order,  with  which  alone  philosophy  is  concerned, 
that  Divine  will  and  the  means  of  its  performance  are  known 
only  by  deduction  from  the  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our 
faculties,  and  of  our  relation  through  them  with  the  world 
around  us.  The  mere  suspicion  of  hidden  potentialities,  sug- 
gesting different  relations  from  those  that  seem  to  exist, 
would  destroy  all  idea  of  obligation  and  responsibility,  since 
the  foundation  of  that  idea  is  the  conviction  that  we  have  a 
due  knowledge  of  ourselves  and  an  adequate  control  of  our 
intellectual  faculties.  In  fact,  suppose  a  railway  accident,  and 
what  better  plea  for  irresponsibility  could  the  engineer  make 
than  that  he  had  been  put  in  charge  of  an  engine,  and  kept 
deliberately  in  ignorance  of  serious  matters  concerning  it. 
Nor  can  any  appeal  to  scientific  discoveries  give  even  the 
shadow  of  an  analogy  on  which  to  found  an  argument.  They 
deal  with  things  outside  of  us,  removed  from  universal  experi- 
ence, and  therefore  in  the  category  of  things  that  can  be  known 
only  by  degrees.  With  regard  to  our  faculties,  there  is  ques- 
tion of  what  is  within  us.  In  the  understanding  of  them  we 
are  not  left  to  our  own  individual  consciousness.  To  know 
them  is  of  first  importance  to  every  human  being.  Human 
nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  same  self-interrogation 
which  I  carry  on  to-day,  is  being  made  by  a  billion  fellow- 
creatures.  It  has  been  made  through  all  past  generations  of 
mankind,  and  the  answer  is  and  was  always  the  same.  No 
hidden  potentialities  can  find  place  in  Catholic  philosophy. 
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Neither  have  the  examples  usually  brought  of  unconscious 
utterances  any  force  to  show  that  one  in  an  unconscious  state 
can  communicate  unconsciously  experience  unconsciously  ac- 
quired. In  the  first  place,  unconsciously  acquired  experience 
is  something  vague.  We  are  told  that  sights  and  sounds  are 
continually  falling  upon  our  organs  of  sense  without  our  ad- 
verting to  it.  This  is  perfectly  true.  The  reason  assigned  is 
also  perfectly  true,  namely,  that  other  matters  so  occupy  our 
attention  that  we  pay  no  heed  to  much  of  what  passes  around 
us.  But  from  the  impact  upon  the  external  organ  to  experi- 
ence and  the  storing  of  it  is  a  long  jump.  If  the  attention 
be  indeed  entirely  taken  up,  will  the  exterior  object  by  its 
mere  impact  on  the  exterior  organ  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
effect  the  sensible  species  in  the  sense  ?  Will  the  exterior  sense 
informed  with  the  species  continue  the  process  and  act  upon 
the  interior  sense?  Of  course,  if  sensation  be  nothing  more 
than  mere  mechanics,  an  affair  of  nerves  and  neural  currents, 
this  may  happen.  But  according  to  Catholic  philosophy  it  is 
a  vital  act  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  incompatible  with 
an  absolute  inadvertence  equivalent  to  unconsciousness;  and 
if  the  experience  has  to  pass  from  the  sensitive  into  the  intellec- 
tual order,  the  impossibility  is  still  more  apparent.  We  do  not 
deny  that  something  of  the  sort  can  take  place.  But  we  say 
that  this  is  because  between  complete  inadvertence  and  full 
advertence  there  are  many  degrees,  and  the  closer  these  ap- 
proach fullness  of  advertence,  the  fuller  will  be  the  acquisition 
of  experience;  but  then,  the  less  inadvertent  will  be  the  ac- 
quisition and  the  storing  of  the  same. 

We  hear,  as  an  example  of  such  unconscious  acquisition  of 
experience,  how  in  a  certain  town  of  Germany  the  maid-servant 
of  a  Protestant  minister  during  the  delirium  of  fever  poured 
out  a  flood  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  phrases  and  sentences. 
Her  master  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  aloud  his  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  authors  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  kitchen ;  and  in  them  were  found  many 
of  the  expressions  used  by  the  sick  girl.  The  conclusion  is 
obvious ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  no  questioning  the  girl 
about  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  could  have  elicited  it.  The 
story  is  not  well  authenticated.  Certainly  better  authenticated 
stories  from  the  Catholic  side  are  treateci  with  scorn  by  such 
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as  alleged  it  in  the  first  instance.  However,  assuming  it  to  be 
true,  does  it  demonstrate  the  unconscious  storing  of  uncon- 
sciously acquired  experience?  To  have  asked  the  girl :  '*  How 
do  you  explain  the  fact  that  during  your  illness  you  were 
speaking  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin?  "  would  have  elicited  no 
response,  because  the  terms  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  would 
have  been  unintelligible  otherwise  than  very  vaguely  and  im- 
perfectly. Had  anyone  read  aloud  to  her  the  words  she  had 
uttered,  is  it  so  sure  that  he  would  not  have  heard :  *'  That's 
what  master  used  to  read  out  of  his  big  books?  " 

Unconscious  utterances  are  of  two  kinds,  of  people  in  their 
senses  and  of  people  out  of  their  senses.  Both  are  useless  to 
explain  the  rational  utterances  met  with  in  Spiritism.  In  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  former,  there  is  a  subtle  ignoratio 
elenchi,  a  slipping  away  from  the  unconscious  state,  the  matter 
at  issue,  to  the  unconscious  act,  something  very  different. 
The  acts  alleged  are  unconscious,  not  because  the  agent  is  in 
an  unconscious  state,  as  in  Spiritism,  but  because  he  is  so  acutely 
conscious  interiorly  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  external  act. 
Archimedes  ran  unconsciously  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse 
shouting  "  Eureka  ",  because  he  was  so  intensely  conscious  of 
his  discovery  of  the  applicability  of  specific  gravity  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  perplexing  problem.  His  running  and  shouting  were 
due  to  the  natural  impulse  to  proclaim  it.  In  any  other  ex- 
ample, though  at  first  sight  not  admitting  this  explanation,  as 
for  example,  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's  touching  posts  as  he  walked 
the  streets — if  indeed  this  be  an  example  of  unconscious  action, 
and  not  of  a  consciously  acquired  habit — ^the  act  will  on  closer 
analysis  be  found  to  have  its  connexion  with  the  interior  con- 
sciousness. Archimedes  gives  us  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
perfect  unity  of  the  human  being,  of  the  spontaneous  cooper- 
ation of  the  imagination  and  the  exterior  organs  with  the  in- 
tellect, and  of  the  natural  expansiveness  of  the  will;  but  it  is 
no  example  of  rational  utterances  emitted  abnormally  by  one 
in  an  unconscious  state. 

Examples  brought  from  the  delirious  are  equally  incon- 
clusive. They  contain  the  ignoratio  elenchi  just  pointed  out, 
namely  the  substitution  of  an  unconscious  act  for  an  act  in  an 
unconscious  state.  One  in  the  height  of  delirium  is  most  cer- 
tainly conscious,  otherwise  he  would  not  be  delirious.     His 
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sensitive  organs  are  disturbed  and  so  he  conceives  notions  ab- 
surdly false.  But  of  these  he  is  keenly  conscious,  and  his 
utterances,  in  themselves  correctly  enough  reasoned,  are  non- 
sensical because  his  simple  apprehensions  are  not  only  false, 
but  also  unstable  on  their  very  falsehood.  Even  when  he  re- 
peats what  he  heard  long  ago,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  he 
does  so  unconsciously.  Take  the  girl  just  quoted.  An  ex- 
tremely probable  explanation  would  be  that  her  memory,  ab- 
normally stimulated  by  the  disturbance  of  the  organs,  presented 
the  phantasm  of  the  pastor  declaiming  his  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  this  so  realistically  that  she  seemed  to  see  and  hear 
him.  Consciousness  fixed  the  attention  and  heightened  the 
illusion.  The  very  words  came  back.  She  seemed  to  hear 
them.  She  actually  heard  them ;  but  it  was  herself  that  uttered 
them.  Indeed,  were  we  asked  to  find  a  condition  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  lethargy  of  Spiritism,  we  could  find  none  more 
apt  than  this.  In  the  one  case  the  subject  is  absolutely  un- 
conscious: in  the  other  his  consciousness  is  intense.  In  the 
former  the  intellectual  operations  are  orderly  and  rational :  in 
the  latter,  disorderly  and  irrational.  There  the  utterance  is 
coherent:  here,  incoherent.  In  the  lethargy  the  intelligence 
that  acts,  dominates  the  sensitive  faculties :  in  the  delirium  it 
is  the  sport  of  these  faculties  disordered  by  the  disease. 

With  the  subconscious  self  the  theory  of  occult  powers  stands 
or  falls.  If  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Catholic  philosophy, 
neither  can  the  system  of  which  it  is  the  foundation.  Since, 
however,  psychic  force  is  so  much  heard  of,  we  must  devote 
some  time  and  space  to  its  discussion.  It  is  called  a  force,  pos- 
sibly out  of  deference  to  the  philosophic  notions  most  in  vogue 
to-day.  But  it  is,  apparently,  subject  to  no  physical  law,  and 
is  compelled  by  no  necessity.  It  is  capable  of  operations  the 
most  disparate ;  nothing  seems  to  be  outside  its  field  of  energy. 
It  acts  at  a  distance  as  easily  as  in  contact.  Now  it  moves 
heavy  masses,  now  impresses  the  unknown  experiences  of  the 
unconscious  operator  upon  the  pencil  of  the  ouija  board,  now 
transfers  without  his  knowledge  the  spectator's  experiences 
to  the  unconscious  medium.  At  one  moment  it  is  con- 
trolling the  thought  of  the  willing  subject;  at  another  it  is 
acting  on  his  organs  while  he  is  unconscious;  at  another  it 
is  composing  a  medium's  astral  emanations  into  the  form  and 
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likeness  of  one  the  medium  has  never  seen.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  free  intelligence,  an  intelligence  that  is 
superhuman.  When  its  action  is  most  intense,  the  subcon- 
scious self  becomes  for  adepts  the  subliminal  self,  that  is,  the 
self  below  the  very  threshold  of  consciousness,  a  term  implying 
a  degree  of  unconsciousness  in  the  normal  self,  subconscious 
hardly  expresses.  The  term  is  the  invention  of  the  adepts,  and 
to  those  who  are  not  such  it  may  suggest  an  older  and  more 
frequent  term  from  the  same  Latin  stock,  postliminy,  or  the 
reentrance  of  one  returning  from  banishment  into  all  his 
former  rights.  We  said  that  the  supporters  of  the  occult  powers 
theory  stop  short  of  pure  Spiritism.  The  "  subliminal  self  " 
perhaps  carries  them  across  the  border. 

The  assertors  of  unknown  potentialities  in  natural  faculties 
fall  into  an  analogous  error.  In  the  analysis  of  sensation  and 
intelligence  they  make  everything  purely  mechanical.  They 
differ  from  the  supporters  of  occult  powers  chiefly  in  this,  that, 
while  the  latter  are  influenced  by  some  metaphysical  notions, 
they  draw  their  ideas  from  experimental  science.  They  abound 
in  "  the  motor  power  of  images ",  "  ideo-motor  actions  *', 
'*  neural  currents  ",  *'  neural  grooves  " :  they  make  less  account 
of  the  essential  nature  of  a  vital  act,  of  sensitive  and  intellec- 
tual life.  They  seem  to  imagine  sensitive  and  intellectual 
activity  as  a  sort  of  telegraphy,  which  they  discuss  as  an 
electrician  would  his  lines.  For  him  potential,  electro-motive 
force,  resistance,  induction,  relays,  multiple  telegraphy  are 
everything :  who  are  at  the  ends  of  the  line,  what  is  being  trans- 
mitted, peace  or  war,  prosperity  or  panic,  life  or  death — do  not 
enter  into  his  view.  Yet,  rightly  considered,  what  formally 
constitutes  telegraphy  is  the  instantaneous  communication 
through  the  whole  world  of  matters  of  gravest  moment,  and  the 
tremendous  eff"ect  on  all  nations  of  the  change  from  their  slow 
and  gradual  diff'usion.  The  wires  and  all  connected  with 
them  are  only  an  element  in  its  instrumental  cause.  Similarly, 
the  experimental  psychologist  is  often  taken  up  with  the 
merely  mechanical.  What  the  nature  is  of  the  vital  act,  of 
which  the  mechanical  is  but  an  instrument;  what  the  diff"er- 
ence  between  the  organ  he  sees  and  explores,  and  the  sense 
he  can  never  see ;  what  the  relation  between  the  exterior  sense 
and  the  interior,  between  the  external  object  in  the  real  order 
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and  its  species  in  the  intentional  order;  and  then  what  the 
process  by  which  the  sensible  species  becomes  the  material 
object  of  the  intellect;  what  the  functions  of  the  acting  intellect, 
of  the  impressed  species,  of  the  possible  intellect;  and  lastly, 
what  the  result  of  all,  the  expressed  species,  or  the  idea — all 
these  appeal  to  him  hardly  more  than  do  the  communications 
over  the  line  to  the  electrician.  We  note  this  in  no  hostile 
spirit,  nor  with  the  desire  of  diminishing  in  the  slightest  the 
honor  due  to  experimental  science,  but  solely  to  prove  an  as- 
sertion and  to  account  for  a  fact.  The  assertion  is  the  irrecon- 
cilability of  the  theory  of  undiscovered  potentialities  in  our 
natural  faculties  with  Scholastic  Philosophy,  since  it  reduces 
all  activity  in  man  to  physical  energy  only.  The  fact  is  the 
theory  itself.  To  one  who  has  comprehended  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  schools,  the  theory  is  too  wildly  imaginative  to 
call  for  refutation.  To  one  held  captive  by  the  imagination, 
who  views  our  faculties  and  their  operations  in  terms  of  physi- 
cal science,  it  seems  reasonable  and  natural. 

But  if  the  theories  we  have  examined  are  essentially  opposed 
to  Catholic  philosophy,  there  is  another  with  which  they  are  in 
perfect  harmony.  The  unconsciously  but  naturally  acquired 
experiences  supposed  by  the  theory  of  unknown  potentialities 
in  ordinary  faculties,  are  not,  as  one  might  at  first  sight  think, 
no  more  than  an  inactive  memory  and  half-extinguished  habits. 
From  these  they  are  distinguished  essentially  by  their  con- 
nexion, not  with  the  normal,  but  with  the  subconscious  self. 
In  the  subject's  normal  condition  they  are  dormant:  they  are 
available  only  when- he  is  in  an  unnatural  lethargy.  Many 
therefore  rightly  identify  them  with  the  subconscious  self. 
This,  however,  as  thoroughly  understood,  is  in  addition  to  such 
experiences,  a  number  of  emotions,  tendencies  moral  and  physi- 
cal, differing,  often  very  widely  from  all  that  characterize  the 
conscious  self.  This  dualism  which  Catholic  philosophy  re- 
jects with  all  its  strength  is  quite  consistent  with  Kantism,  in 
which,  while  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  with  some  of  its  attributes,  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  denies  all  idee  of  individuality  and  identity.  In  it  the 
Ego  becomes  a  mere  expression,  necessitated  by  a  number 
of  diverse  thoughts,  judgments,  experiences,  tendencies,  with 
something  called  consciousness  arising  from  them.     The  Ego, 
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the  self  is,  therefore,  determined  by  a  mode  of  that  something 
called  consciousness,  and  may  be  as  multiplex  as  the  modes 
may  be.  It  is  not  the  subject  of  the  thoughts,  judgments,  ex- 
periences, and  tendencies,  but  the  things  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine  we  may  conclude  that  when,  in  connexion 
with  a  certain  set  of  thoughts,  judgments,  etc.,  the  something 
called  consciousness  asserts  itself,  that  particular  Ega,  or  self, 
is  conscious,  and  what  thoughts,  judgments,  etc.,  are  in  abey- 
ance constitute  the  subconscious  self ;  when  it  asserts  itself  with 
other  thoughts,  judgments,  etc.,  another  Ego,  or  self,  becomes 
conscious;  when  the  thoughts,  judgments,  etc.  transcending 
human  experience  are  connected  with  the  thing  called  con- 
sciousness, the  subconscious  self  wakes  up,  and  the  conscious 
self  recedes  into  unconsciousness;  when  these  thoughts,  judg- 
ments, etc.  are  brought  into  connexion  with  the  transcendental 
psychic  force,  whatever  it  be,  the  Ego  becomes  the  subliminal 
self.  Lastly,  as  we  do  not  know  what  the  thing  called  con- 
sciousness really  is,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why  one  set 
of  thoughts,  judgments,  experiences,  tendencies,  should  be 
more  myself  than  another,  I  can  be  indifferent  to  all  the  selfs, 
and  become  even  the  subliminal  self  without  a  shadow  of  doubt 
or  anxiety. 

The  confounding  of  all  forces  and  of  all  operations  in  man, 
and  the  reduction  of  them  all  to  mechanical  motion,  is  not  only 
in  harmony  with  the  Kantian  doctrine,  but  also  one  of  its  neces- 
sary consequences.  If,  as  Kantism  teaches,  pure  analytic  prin- 
ciples have  no  value,  our  knowledge  must  be  confined  in  the 
external  order  to  the  appearances  of  things,  and  can  never 
reach  their  nature  or  essence,  so  as  to  distinguish  their  essential 
differences.  The  Catholic  philosopher  stands  aghast,  wonder- 
ing how  any  one  can  ignore  the  clear  differences  between  vital 
acts  and  effects  merely  physical,  between  motions,  vibrations, 
oscillations,  on  the  one  side,  and  sensation  and  thought  on  the 
other.  The  principles  of  contradiction,  sufficient  reason, 
causality  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy ;  and  these,  as 
pure  analytical  judgments,  Kant  rejects.  Whatever  you  are 
to  know  about  these  things  you  must  get,  he  says,  from  your 
data,  without  mixing  these  up  with  principles  that  abstract 
from  experience.  The  psychological  methods  that  allow  one 
to  suppose  undiscovered  potentialities  in  our  ordinary  faculties 
are  therefore  Kantian  in  their  principles. 
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Now  we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  an  accusation  of  formal 
Kantism  against  anyone  whatsoever.     To  most  people  it  is  no 
more  than  a  name  which  is  believed  to  express  a  puzzling  if 
not  profound  system  of  philosophy;  and  even  those  who  feel 
some  sympathy  with  the  explanations  of  Spiritistic  phenomena 
which  we  have  seen  rest  on  it,  were  it  put  before  them  in  the 
simplest  terms,  would  cry  out  against  its  absurdity.     But  one 
may  be  influenced  by  a  philosophy,  though  he  know  nothing  of 
it  formally ;  for  it  is  a  way  of  thinking,  of  viewing  things,  or 
accounting  for  them  according  to  principles.     One  who  follows 
the  way  will  certainly,  though  unconsciously,  come  to  entertain 
the  principles,  just  as  one  who  embraces  the  principles  will 
follow  the  way.     This  is  a  truth  necessitated  by  the  facts  of 
our  common  human  nature.     IfT  speak  your  words,  I  will 
come  to  think  your  thoughts  just  as  surely  as,  if  I  think  your 
thoughts,  I  will  come  to  speak  your  words.     Now  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  thoroughly  Kantian.     Its  literature  was 
such,   its  science,   its  philosophy,   even   its   religion.      Books, 
periodicals,  journals  teemed  with  Kantism.     The  converse  of 
men  with  one  another  was  saturated  with  it.     We  who  live  in 
the  twentieth  century  have  come  in  as  heirs  to  that  evil  herit- 
age :  we  live  in  a  Kantian  atmosphere,  and  are  everywhere  in 
contact  with  the  Kantian  mind.     To  ears  accustomed  to  the 
Kantian  language  Catholic  philosophy  sounds  like  a  strange 
tongue,  coming  from  the  far  regions  of  the  past.     Hence  the 
patient  endurance  of  empiricism,  phenomenalism,  agnosticism, 
evolution,  pragmatism,  of  any  doctrine  ignoring  or  denying 
the  existence  of  definite,  objective,  substantial  truth,  and  the 
adequacy  of  our  perceptive  faculties  to  grasp  it,  of  any  system 
resting  on  the  changeable  and  changing  notions  of  idealism  and 
subjectivism,  involving  objective  uncertainty,  equal  probabil- 
ity, or  rather  equal  absence  of  probability,  in  affirmations  and 
negations  involving  the  very  gravest  issues  of  life;  and  the 
impatience  of  what  some  good  people  look  on   as   an   im- 
pertinent intrusion,  the  bringing  in  of  the  certitudes  of  Catholic 
philosophy  to  purify  the  intellectual  atmosphere  and  to  create, 
or  rather,  to  bring  back  a  saner  habit  of  mind.     Not  to  the 
schools  only  do  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  Benedict  XV,  proclaim  the 
Scholastic  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  to  be  the  corrective  of 
every  modern  error,  but  also  to  the  Catholic  world  infected,  in 
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Spite  of  itself,  with  the  universal  poison  of  Kantism,  to  be 
restored  to  intellectual  health  by  a  docile  accepting  of  the 
prescribed  antidote. 

Henry  Woods,  S.J. 
Los  Gatos,  California. 


THE  EIGHTH  OENTENART  OF  THE  PREMONSTKATEHSIAK  ORDER. 

EIGHT  hundred  years  have  pessed  since  St.  Norbert  and 
St  Bernard  were  the  dominating  figures  of  Western 
Europe.  The  Church  was  passing  at  the  time  through  a  period 
of  reconstruction  following  the  days  of  the  great  Pope  Hilde- 
brand.  The  so-called  "  Lay- Investiture "  was  in  its  last 
struggle;  the  baneful  influence  of  an  anti-pope  again  infested 
the  Catholic  atmosphere;  simony  was  but  slowly  making  its 
retreat  from  the  Sanctuary,  leaving  in  its  trail  a  number  of 
the  clergy  without  either  piety  or  learning.  Of  this  period 
St  Norbert  and  St.  Bernard  stand  forth  as  the  great  reformers, 
pastors  and  preachers:  both  appeared  in  the  Councils  of  th« 
Chuirch  and  of  the  State;  both  worked  for  reform  among  the 
clergy ;  both  were  the  antagonists  of  the  clever  Peter  Abelard. 
While  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  was  engaged  in  the  preaching 
of  missions  in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  St.  Norbert  was 
found  in  Belgium  converting  the  simple  folks  of  the  Low 
Countries. 

St  Norbert  founded  his  Order  in  the  valley  of  Premontre, 
near  Laon,  France,  about  the  year  1120.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  had  gathered  thirteen  disciples  who  lived  with  the 
Saint  in  huts  about  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
This  community  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Order  to  be  estab- 
lished. On  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year  1 1 2 1  the  members 
received  the  religious  habit  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Bartho- 
lomew, Bishop  of  Laon,  and  the  feast  has  since  properly  been 
considered  the  birthday  of  the  Order  of  St  Norbert.  Its  mem- 
bers are  known  as  Canons  of  Premontre,  or  Premonstraten- 
sians-;  are  sometimes  also  referred  to  as  Norbertines,  or  as 
White  Fathers,  since  the  habit  they  wear  is  white.  Norbert's 
direct  object  in  founding  an  Order  was  to  raise  the  standard 
of  clerical  living  by  combining  the  ecclesiastical  state  with  the 
monastic  element      It  was  not  a  new  or  original  idea.     In  the 
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early  days  of  the  Church  there  were  clerics  who,  following 
the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  lived  a  religious  life 
and  had  all  things  in  common,  ''  secundum  regulam  sub  Sanctis 
Apostolis  constitutam."  St.  Augustine  had  introduced  reli- 
gious community  life  among  the  priests  of  his  diocese.  Again 
the  clerks  regular  in  the  strict  canonical  sense,  who  came  into 
being  during  the  sixteenth  century,  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
adapted  the  very  same  ideals  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Nor- 
bert's  work,  therefore,  was  strictly  the  reestablishment  of  ideals 
that  have  been  advocated  in  the  Church  from  the  earliest  days 
until  modern  times.  The  motto  that  the  Saint  placed  before 
his  disciples  was  the  most  comprehensive,  namely :  "  Estote 
parati  ad  omne  opus  bonum  " — "  Be  prepared  to  undertake 
any  kind  of  good  work." 

Foundations  arose  with  incredible  rapidity  in  every  country 
of  Europe.  Numbers  of  individual  clerics  and  even  whole 
communities  begged  the  Saint  to  be  allowed  to  place  themselves 
under  his  leadership;  several  noblemen  offered  him  their 
demesnes  to  be  converted  into  abbeys,  and  the  A  eta  Sanctorum 
(t.  XX,  p.  804),  referring  to  the  first  century  of  the  Order, 
quotes  the  following  from  the  Annals  of  Havelberg:  "You 
cannot  find  a  single  country  which  does  not  possess  some  mon- 
asteries of  the  congregation  founded  by  Norbert.  France, 
Germany,  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  Spain,  Brittany,  England, 
Dacia,  Saxony,  Pannonia,  Hungary,  Lombardy,  Etruria,  and 
Tuscany,  all  these  countries  have  communities  of  this  religious 
Order,  and  they  trust  in  the  prayers  and  example  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensians  for  help  and  strength.  This  holy  society  has 
even  extended  its  branches  to  the  far  East,  for  it  has  a  mon- 
astery at  Bethlehem  and  one  at  St.  Abacuc." 

It  must  be  noted  that  a  number  of  Norbert's  foundations 
formed  the  diocesan  cathedral  chapters.  The  Saint  himself 
died  as  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  and  no  less  than  seventeen 
dioceses  were  governed  by  Premonstratensian  bishops  and 
priests  at  one  time.  To  give  a  few  examples,  thirty-two 
Premonstratensian  bishops  occupied  the  See  of  Brandenburg 
between  the  years  1130  and  1560;  twenty-nine  governed  the 
diocese  of  Havelberg  from  1 129-1548.  In  Scotland  between 
the  years  1 177-1558  twenty-two  Premonstratensian  bishops 
governed  the  diocese  of  Whithorn  (Candida  Casa).     The  still 
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existing  Abbey  of  Mount  Sion  at  Strahov,  near  Prague,  is  re- 
ferred to  in  history  as  a  *'  Seminary  of  Bishops/'  because  so 
large  a  number  of  its  members  had  been  vested  with  the 
episcopal  dignity. 

A  number  of  other  foundations  looked  after  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  certain  districts  assigned  to  them  by 
their  local  bishops.  Like  the  Benedictine  Fathers  the  sons 
of  St.  Norbert  did  pioneer  work  in  cultivating  the  land.  Says 
an  eminent  writer :  "  The  Marks  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania, 
Prussia,  and  Silesia  were  colonized  by  Germans  in  a  manner 
that  challenges  admiration,  and  German  influence  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The  centres  of  German  civilization 
in  these  districts  were  the  Premonstratensian  and  Cistercian 
monasteries.^  In  the  article  "  Brandenburg  "  ^  we  read  that 
the  Wendish  population  was  won  over  to  Christianity  through 
the  activity  of  the  Premonstratensians,  who  ''  were  equalled  in 
zeal,  particularly  during  the  thirteenth  century,  by  the  Cister- 
cians ". 

Within  a  certain  area  of  each  abbey  a  number  of  parish 
churches  were  usually  administered  by  the  fathers.  The  abbot 
was  often  the  patron  of  these  churches  and  had  a  quasi- 
episcopal  authority  in  the  administration  of  them.  The  history 
of  the  Order  also  gives  instances  where  churches  were  attached 
to  convents  of  Premonstratensian  Sisters  in  such  a  way  that 
the  Lady  Abbess  had  the  right  to  appoint  the  pastor.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  us  to-day,  but  we  must  remember  that 
in  medieval  times  the  abbesses  of  the  larger  and  more  import- 
ant religious  houses  were  usually  women  of  great  power  and 
distinction.  In  Saxon  England  "  they  had  often  the  retinue 
and  state  of  princesses,  especially  when  they  came  of  royal 
blood.  They  treated  with  kings,  bishops,  and  the  greatest 
lords  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  .  .  .  they  were  present  at 
all  great  religious  and  national  solemnities,  at  the  dedication 
of  churches,  and  even,  like  the  queens,  took  part  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  national  assemblies,  and  affixed  their  signatures 
to  the  charters  therein  granted  ".^ 

1  Cf.  Cath.  Encyclopedia,  VI,  493. 

2  Op.  cit. 

8  Montalembert,  The  Monks  of  the  West,  Bk.  XV. 
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It  Stands  to  reason  that  in  the  course  of  time  cases  occurred 
where  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  abbot  or  abbess  came  into 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  a  diocesan  bishop,  and  before  long  we 
find  Premonstratensians  also  administering  churches  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  Order's  rights  or  authority.  As  Father 
Vermeersch,  SJ.,  expressly  states  in  his  De  religiosis  institutis 
et  personis  (I.  No.  495),  *' Premonstratensian  Canons  may 
be  placed  in  charge  of  secular  parishes."  Any  bishop,  there- 
fore, even  to-day,  can  make  use  of  a  Premonstratensian  for  any 
diocesan  work,  treat  him  as  his  own  subject  and  with  the 
abbot's  consent  exercise  the  same  control  over  him  as  over  a 
diocesan  priest. 

To  raise  the  standard  of  the  clergy  Norbert's  Order  from 
the  very  first  century  of  its  existence  undertook  the  founding 
of  monastic  schools.  Seminaries,  as  we  know  them  to-day, 
were  not  then  in  existence,  as  they  date  only  from  the  Council 
of  Trent.  In  Germany  during  the  twelfth  century  a  school 
was  attached  to  the  Abbey  of  Kappenberg  and  also  the  Abbey 
of  Steinfeld,  especially  known  through  one  of  its  honored  mem- 
bers. Blessed  Hermann  Joseph.  In  the  former  kingdom  of 
Hanover  the  abbeys  of  Pohlde  and  Ilfeld  promoted  education 
and  culture  most  efficiently.  Says  Dr.  Paul  Albert:  "  Besides 
introducing  rational  methods  of  husbandry,  they  fostered 
learning  and  the  minor  arts,  erected  churches  and  produced 
liturgical  vessels  and  vestments  that  challenge  our  admiration 
to  this  day."  *  During  the  same  century  we  find  schools  at- 
tached to  the  abbeys  of  Strahov  and  Doxan  in  Bohemia  and 
the  Abbey  of  Mariengaerde  in  Friesland.  Of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  read  that  a  school  was  attached  to  the  Abbey  of 
Ratzeburg  during  the  time  of  Bishop  Bliicher  (1291-1309). 
Furthermore,  the  Abbey  of  Wittewierum  in  Friesland  (1237), 
Dryburgh  in  Scotland  (1333),  and  the  Abbey  of  Vicogne  in 
Flanders  (1341),  built  their  own  academies.  When  later  a 
considerable  number  of  these  monastic  or  cathedral  schools  de- 
veloped into  colleges  and  universities,  many  a  Premonstraten- 
sian father  was  member  of  the  faculty.  Even  when  the  uni- 
versity had  no  connexion  direct  with  the  Order  the  abbot  often 
sent  one  of  his  ablest  men  to  teach.      Thus  John  Halybush 

*  Cath.  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  VII,  p.  129. 
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(1256),  a  Premonstratensian  from  Scotland,  was  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Paris ;  Father 
Fiirstenberg  from  the  Abbey  of  Boerglum  (1509)  was  pro- 
fessor in  Copenhagen;  Father  Ulin  (1532)  professor  at  the 
University  of  Tiibingen.  Again,  during  the  first  years  that 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  Premonstratensians 
built  colleges  for  their  own  subjects  near  every  great  University 
in  Europe;  thus  in  1575  at  Salamanca,  161 2  in  Prague,  1628  in 
Rome,  and  1630  at  the  University  of  Cologne. 

Although  the  Order  of  St.  Norbert  has  produced  a  large 
number  of  both  men  and  women  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue, 
and  history  records  the  names  of  several  Premonstratensians 
who  have  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  our  Holy  Faith,  but 
a  comparatively  small  number  have  been  canonized  and  even  of 
these  few  are  known  and  venerated  outside  Norbertine  circles. 
The  reason  for  this  may  partly  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  though 
at  present  it  belongs  to  the  Holy  Father  alone  to  honor  men  and 
women  of  eminent  virtue  with  the  title  of  "  Blessed "  or 
"  Saint ",  it  has  not  always  been  thus.  Formerly,  bishops  also 
possessed  the  right  of  beatification,  that  is,  they  could  grant 
to  martyrs  and  confessors  public  ecclesiastical  honor  in  the 
territory  over  which  they  themselves  held  jurisdiction.  Now 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  Order  of  St.  Norbert  each  house 
was  quite  independent  of  the  other  and  in  reality  had  as  little 
in  common  as  one  diocese  has  in  common  with  another,  we  can 
readily  understand  that  this  local  kind  of  beatification  was 
quite  satisfactory.  We  may  further  add  that  since  the  Order 
has  never  been  considered  as  part  of  the  Mendicant  family,  the 
expenses  of  the  process  were  too  great  to  be  borne  by  many 
an  individual  abbey.  As  it  is,  the  Order  has  a  large  number 
of  Saints  who  were  thus  proclaimed  by  bishops.  In  the 
"  Hagiologium  Ordinis  Praemonstratensis  ''  the  name  of  a  Pre- 
monstratensian Saint  is  given  for  each  day  of  the  year.  A 
book  published  in  1625  entitled:  "  Natales  Sanctorum  Candi- 
dissimi  Ordinis  Praemonstratensis  "  contains  a  short  account 
of  the  lives  of  thirty-three  of  these  Saints. 

At  present,  besides  St.  Norbert,  there  are  fifteen  Premon- 
stratensian Saints  who  receive  public  and  general  veneration 
on  the  part  of  the  Order.  They  have  the  Mass  and  Office 
assigned  to  them  in  the  Premonstratensian  Missal  and  Breviary, 
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and  on  their  feastdays  a  plenary  indulgence  may  be  gained  in 
any  church  of  the  Order.  To  these  we  may  add  the  glorious 
martyr  John  Kieran,  whose  "  cause "  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced. John  Kieran  was  an  Irish  abbot  who  was  martyred  in 
1580  while  at  the  head  of  the  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of 
Holy  Trinity  of  Tuam  in  Ireland. 

It  surely  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
writers  whom  the  Order  has  produced  were  authors  of  sermon 
books  or  books  of  popular  instruction,  which  shows  that  "  zeal 
for  souls  "  was  ever  uppermost  in  the  Premonstratensian  mind. 
A  few  years  ago  a  very  complete  work  was  published,  in 
French,  by  Father  Goovaerts,  O.  Praem.,  in  Belgium,  contain- 
ing a  short  history  of  each  prominent  member  that  the  Order 
has  produced  from  its  foundation  till  our  own  times.  It  is  a 
long  and  interesting  list  of  scholars,  writers  and  other  promi- 
nent men.  There  are  some  among  them  with  whose  names  I 
have  reason  to  expect  a  number  of  readers  to  be  familiar  and 
about  whom  a  few  lines  may  prove  of  interest. 

First  of  all  there  is  Pope  Adrian  IV,  the  only  Englishman 
who  ever  occupied  St.  Peter's  Chair  and  who  is  said  by  several 
writers  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Order  of  St.  Norbert. 
In  the  Story  of  the  English  Pope  by  F.  M.  Steele,  we  read 
(p.  11)  :  "  There  is  an  old  tradition  in  the  Premonstratensian 
Order  that  at  this  time  in  his  career  (about  1125)  Nicholas 
joined  them  and  was  professed  in  one  of  their  houses :  he  cer- 
tainly was  a  pupil  in  one,  for  he  himself  mentions  it  in  a  Papal 
Brief,  and  most  likely  the  canons  gave  him  board  and  lodging: 
whether  he  took  the  habit  and  was  professed  is  rather  doubt- 
ful, seeing  that  he  afterward  entered  another  congregation." 
Also  the  well-known  historian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Horace  K.  Mann 
in  his  Nicholas  Breakspear  refers  to  this  tradition  and  further 
says  (p.  22)  :  "When  Pope,  he  (Adrian)  interested  himself 
in  their  behalf,  declaring  that  he  loved  them  (the  Premon- 
stratensians)  with  a  special  love  on  account  of  their  pre- 
eminent piety  ". 

Father  Goovaerts,  O. Praem.,  speaking  of  Pope  Adrian  IV, 
quotes  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work  above  mentioned  numer- 
ous authorities  to  show  that  he  must  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Order.  In  his  third  volume,  however,  published  nine 
years  later,  he  corrects  this  statement  and  in  concluding  his 
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article  says:  "Though  the  Order  has  produced  a  legion  of 
bishops  and  archbishops  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  talents  and  done  great  service  to  the  Church,  we  cannot 
prove  that  any  Pope  ever  by  profession  belonged  to  the  Order, 
though  many,  like  Adrian  IV,  have  been  its  alumni  ". 

Further  historical  evidence  concerning  other  notable  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  has  been  brought  to  light  of  late.  In  1901 
a  volume  appeared  in  England,  entitled  Sermones  Frairis 
Adae,  twenty-eight  discourses  hitherto  unpublished,  to  which 
is  added  a  collection  of  notes  by  the  same  author,  illustrative 
of  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  published  by  Walter 
de  Gray  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum,  at  the 
request  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.,  LL.D.,  in  4°. 

The  author.  Friar  Adam,  was  a  Premonstratensian  Canon 
of  Whithorn,  Scotland,  and  its  abbot  between  1172-1180.^ 
About  the  same  time  Blessed  Hermann  Joseph  composed  his 
beautiful  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  Our 
Lady  at  the  monastery  in  Steinfeld.®  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh, 
in  his  The  Thirteenth  the  Greatest  of  Centuries,  says  of  an- 
other Premonstratensian,  Hayton,  that  "  he  dictated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  work  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Orient,  and  especially  the  history  of  the  nearer  East  in  his  own 
time  .  .  .  which  book  seems  to  have  attracted  great  attention 
because  of  its  subject,  many  copies  of  it  being  made,  as  well  as 
translations  into  other  languages,  within  a  few  years  after  its 
original  appearance  "  (p.  412).  This  Hayton  was  the  grand- 
son of  the  King  of  Armenia  and  had  joined  the  Order  of 
St.  Norbert  in  the  Abbey  of  Episcopia  on  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
in  the  year  1305.  We  find  a  short  biography  of  him  as  an 
appendix  to  the  "  Chronicon  Ordinis  Praemonstratensis  ",  pub- 
lished by  Miraeus,  161 3.  According  to  it  Hayton  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  peace  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Chris- 
tians, and  even  succeeded  in  inducing  Mancho  Cham,  Em- 
peror of  the  Tartars  to  receive  the  sacrament  of   Baptism. 

P  The  Catholic  Times,  London  (Oct.  4,  1901),  contained  an  extensive  eulogy 
of  this  son  of  St.  Norbert.  The  writer  of  the  article  on  this  topic  in  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia  (vol.  I,  p.  134),  after  enumerating  his  works,  observes: 
"  He  was  one  of  the  most  appreciated  mystical  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
both  in  style  and  matter  his  works  show  unusual  sweetness  and  spirituality. 
He  is  also  known  as  Adam  Anglicus  and  Anglo-Scotus." 

^  See  EccLES.  Review,  Jan.  192 1. 
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Father  Hayton  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  actual  King  of  Armenia. 
A  statement  made  by  him  before  entering  the  Order  may  be 
well  worth  reprinting.     Translation  follows : 

I,  frater  Hayton,  who  recently  had  resolved  to  assume  the  relig- 
ious habit,  but  was  prevented  by  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
that  I  might  honorably  leave  my  relatives  and  friends  in  their  great 
difficulties,  have  now  completed  all  arrangements.  Since  God  in 
His  goodness  has  granted  me  to  leave  the  Kingdom  of  Armenia  and 
my  Christian  people  after  many  labors  in  a  peaceful  and  tranquil 
state,  I  now  wish  to  fulfill  the  vow  I  have  taken  long  ago.  Having 
received  permission  from  my  Lord  the  King  and  my  relatives  and 
friends  I  began  my  journey  in  that  country  where  it  has  pleased  God 
to  grant  the  Christians  a  victory  over  His  enemies,  and  having  arrived 
in  Cyprus  in  the  monastery  of  Episcopia,  I  have  taken  the  regular 
habit  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order  that  I  who  in  my  youth  have 
fought  the  battles  of  the  world,  might  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in 
the  service  of  God,  leaving  behind  me  all  the  pomp  of  this  world. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1305. 

Ralph  Strode,  Premonstratensian  of  the  Abbey  of  Dryburgh, 
Scotland,  also  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  left  us  an- 
other book:  "  Itinerarium  Terrae  Sanctae ".  While  still  in 
his  abbey  Father  Strode  acquired  quite  a  reputation  as  a  philo- 
sopher and  was  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  Scottish  king  to  the 
College  of  Meron  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  his  degrees. 
Nine  of  the  books  he  wrote  are  enumerated  in  Dempster's 
Hist  Eccl.  Gentis  Scotorum.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
written  English  with  such  elegance  that  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
placed  him  among  the  foremost  literary  men  of  his  age.  In 
the  article  '*  Chaucer "  in  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  the 
poet's  friendship  with  Father  Ralph  Strode  is  given  as  one  of 
the  arguments  to  prove  the  former's  orthodoxy.  The  writer, 
by  the  way,  states  erroneously  that  Ralph  Strode  belonged  to 
the  Dominican  Order.     He  died  in  1370. 

Another  notable  man  of  the  Order  is  Father  Leonard 
Goffine.  His  popular  book.  Devout  Instructions  on  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  Holydays^  is  found 
not  only  in  almost  every  priest's  library  but  has  likewise  en- 
tered the  homes  of  thousands  of  the  faithful.  As  Father 
Hattler,  S.J.,  writes:  "The  child  reads  from  it  for  father  and 
mother;   the  bride  is   presented  with   it  on   the  day   of  her 
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wedding;   it   is   given   to   the    emigrant   when    he   leaves    his 
country  for  the  New  World." 

Leonard  Goffine  entered  the  Premonstratensian  Order  in  the 
Abbey  of  Steinfeld,  Germany,  in  the  year  1667.  While 
parish  priest  of  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe  (1696-1719),  where  the 
population  was  mostly  Protestant,  the  good  Father  wrote  sev- 
eral books,  ten  in  fact,  having  constantly  in  mind  "  to  instruct 
the  ignorant ".  Hence  his  works  are  not  learned  treatises  but 
popular  instructions.  His  Devout  Instructions  he  wrote  while 
assistant  in  Coesfeld,  at  St.  Lambert's  church,  between  1687- 
169 1.  This  book  is  said  to  have  gone  through  more  editions 
and  translations  than  any  other  book  with  the  exception  of 
the  Imitation.  A  writer  m  Le  Magazin  Catholique  IllustrS 
says :  "  How  many  souls  has  this  book  not  saved  and  preserved 
from  error  during  the  last  two  centuries  that  it  has  been  known 
in  Germany?  Wherever  in  this  classical  land  of  Protestant- 
ism this  book  has  become  popular,  the  door  was  shut  to  heresy  ". 
In  the  year  1719  Father  Goffine  came  to  the  abbey  of  Steinfeld 
to  follow  the  spiritual  exercises  in  preparation  for  the  feast  of 
St.  Noit>ert,  1 1  July.  On  the  great  day  he  preached  the  pane- 
gyric of  our  Holy  Founder  and  celebrated  the  golden  jubilee 
of  his  religious  profession.  Scarcely  one  month  later  in  his 
seventy-first  year  he  died. 

Francis  Heffner  is  another  Premonstratensian  well  known  to 
a  number  of  American  priests  through  his  popular  sermon 
books.  He  was  born  in  Dietwart  and  joined  the  Order  in  the 
Abbey  of  Oberzell.  He  taught  theology  in  the  Abbey  of  Ilben- 
stadt  until  the  year  1677,  when  he  was  made  pastor  of  Accolt- 
hausen.  The  sermons  he  published  went  through  several  edi- 
tions and  are  greatly  praised  even  in  our  day. 

One  more  notable  character  I  wish  to  mention,  Father  Pro- 
copius  Divisch.  The  following  article  concerning  him  ap- 
peared in  the  Ave  Maria  of  18  April,  1914:  "Still  another 
priest-scientist  is  proposed  for  honors  too  long  withheld  from 
his  name  and  memory.  According  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Central  Verein,  a  widely  circulated  non- Catholic  magazine 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer  has  in  its  latest  issue  called  attention  to 
an  interesting  bit  of  history  in  connexion  with  the  erection  of 
a  duplicate  of  the  first  serviceable  lightning-rod  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  castle  of  Znaim,  in  Moravia.     The  author  of  the 
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article  not  only  states  the  priority  of  the  erection  of  the  Euro- 
pean apparatus  over  the  American  invention,  but  also  reminds 
his  readers  that  the  monk,  Father  Procopius  Divisch,  had 
taken  up  the  study  of  the  problem  of  drawing  electricity  from 
the  atmosphere  without  danger  to  the  surroundings,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  death  and  destruction  by  lightning, 
almost  twenty  years  before  Franklin  seriously  devoted  him- 
self to  this  problem." 

Father  Divisch  was  born  in  Seftenberg,  Bohemia,  i  August, 
1696.  He  passed  his  youth  at  Znaim  where  he  went  to  school 
to  the  Jesuits.  He  entered  the  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of 
Kloster-Bruch  in  1719  and  remained  here  till  1733  when  the 
abbot  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Salzburg.  There  he  ob- 
tained his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Theology.  He  then  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Olmiitz  and  became  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
From  1 736- 1 74 1  he  was  pastor  of  Prenditz.  During  the 
Prussian  war  he  was  Prior  in  the  abbey  and  returned  to  his 
parish  in  1745.  On  15  June  of  that  year  he  placed  the  first 
lightning-rod  on  his  presbytery,  but  two  years  later  his  farm- 
ers pulled  it  down  as  a  "  machine  of  sorcery  ",  as  they  called 
it,  because  they  attribirted  to  it  the  dryness  prevailing  that 
year  throughout  the  land.  Father  Divisch  also  made  numer- 
ous experiments  in  electricity  on  sick  people  who  came  to  con- 
sult him  and  this  led  him  into  serious  difficulties  with  some 
physicians.  Furthermore  his  manuscripts  were  at  first  not 
approved  by  his  superiors  for  publication  and  apparently  his 
praises  were  not  sung  until  after  his  death,  in  1765. 

The  first  Premonstratensian  to  come  to  the  United  States 
was  father  Adalbert  Inama,  from  the  Abbey  of  Wilten,  in 
Tyrol.  In  the  early  'forties  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Salina, 
N.  Y.,  and  apparently  had  come  through  the  influence  of 
Father  John  Stephen  Raffeiner.  In  1845  Father  Inama  moved 
to  the  West  and  settled  down  in  Roxbury,  Wisconsin,  with  the 
object  of  making  there  a  new  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Norbert.  Other  Fathers  from  his  abbey  joined  him  after 
some  years  and,  though  numerous  letters  addressed  to  the 
Leopoldine  Society  testify  to  the  zeal  and  faith  of  these  early 
missionaries,  no  permanent  foundation  was  made  by  these 
Fathers  from  Austria.  In  1893,  the  year  after  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  Austrian  missionaries  had  died,  a  fresh  start  was 
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made  by  the  Holland  Province  of  the  Order  and  this  foun- 
dation can  point  with  pride  to-day  to  a  Priory  and  a  very 
flourishing  College  for  Catholic  young  men  in  Depere, 
Wisconsin. 

Eight  hundred  years  have  passed  since  that  Easter  morn- 
ing of  1 121  when  the  first  thirteen  Premonstratensians  re- 
ceived the  white  habit.  Meanwhile  the  Order  has  suff'ered 
from  wars  and  revolutions,  fought  against  abuses  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without,  but  still  is  doing  to-day  the  work  of 
its  Saintly  Founder  with  the  true  vigor  of  youth,  since  its 
mission  has  not  changed.  Sons  of  Norbert  are  found  to-day 
in  North  and  South  America,  in  Canada  and  among  the 
natives  of  Africa.  Once  more  have  the  fathers  returned  to 
England  where  at  one  time  the  Order  had  over  thirty  abbeys, 
and  only  a  few  months  ago  they  bought  the  historic  monument 
of  "  Temple  Belwood  "  in  Nottingham  to  convert  it  into  a 
Catholic  college. 

True  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  entirely  in  accordance 
with  their  twelfth-century  motto,  ''Ad  omne  opus  bonum 
parati  ",  the  Premonstratensians  in  Austria  and  especially  in 
Holland  have  become  veritable  leaders  in  the  lines  of  social 
activity.  In  the  Norbertine  Abbey  of  Heeswyk,  Holland,  are 
found  to-day  the  three  leaders  of  the  most  influential  Catholic 
social  organizations  of  that  country  and  in  that  very  monastery 
are  published  the  three  weekly  organs  of  these  societies. 

At  present  the  Premonstratensian  Order  counts  a  little  over 
one  thousand  priests  and  a  few  hundred  clerics,  brothers  and 
nuns.  Comparing  these  statistics  with  conditions  of  the  Order 
four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  is  like  looking  down  upon  the 
ruins  of  some  great  medieval  castle  or  abbey.  Times  were 
(1320)  when  the  Order  of  St.  Norbert  had  twenty-nine  pro- 
vinces with  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  abbeys.  In  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  England,  for  example,  there  were  sixty-seven 
houses.  The  province  of  Friesland  alone  comprised  eighteen 
abbeys  with  three  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  reli- 
gious. Neither  should  it  be  forgotten  that  within  the  walls 
of  each  monastery  saints  as  well  as  sinners  found  refuge,  while 
at  the  same  time  these  abbeys  offered  the  very  best  place  of 
shelter  for  men  of  letters  and  science.  Who  then  can  ever 
estimate  at  its  true  value  the  influence  of  the  monasteries  in 
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general  and  of  the  Premonstratensian  Order  in  particular  dur- 
ing the  ages  of  Faith!  Norbert's  Order  formed  one  great 
corporation  with  its  centre  at  Premontr^.  The  Abbot- General 
exercised  a  jurisdiction  not  only  of  honor  but  also  of  authority 
over  all  the  provinces.  The  General  Chapter  appointed  the 
regular  Visitors  for  each  province,  in  short,  all  the  mechanism 
of  a  centralized  government  made  the  Premonstratensian  Or- 
der in  those  days  an  enormous  power  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  Will  those  golden  days  of  the 
Order  ever  return?  It  surely  must  have  been  the  guiding 
hand  of  Divine  Providence  that  once  more  called  the  old 
Order  into  being  when  the  storm  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  driven  the  last  sons  of  Norbert  out  of  practically  every 
house  they  once  called  their  own,  and  opened  new  fields  of 
activity  in  Congo  and  Denmark,  in  Brazil  and  North  America. 
A  revival  has  taken  place  in  the  Premonstratensian  Order 
during  the  last  fifty  years  that  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

"  Let  us,  then,  render  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  to  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  our  Holy  Father  Norbert ", 
are  the  words  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Van  Rossum  in  his 
congratulatory  letters  to  the  Abbot- General.  "  May  the  sons 
of  Norbert  rejoice,  and  may  they,  stimulated  by  the  holy 
example  and  the  lessons  of  their  Master,  continue  to  pursue 
with  alacrity  the  twofold  end  proposed  to  them." 

C.  J.   KiRKFLEET,  O.PrAEM. 

Depere,  Wisconsin. 


Hnalecta^ 


ACTA  BENEDIOTI  PP.  XV. 
MoTu   Proprio:   de   Sacris   Solemnibus   Anni   Quinqua- 

GESIMI  EX    QUO    S.    lOSEPH    B.    M.    V.    SPONSUS    EcCLESIAE 

Catholicae  Patronus  renuntiatus  est. 
BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 

Bonum  sane  et  salutare  fuit  nomini  christiano  quod  Decessor 
Noster  immortalis  memoriae  Pius  IX  castissimum  Virginis 
Deiparae  Sponsum  eundemque  Verbi  Incarnati  Nutricium 
Joseph  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  Patronum  declaravit;  quae  res  quo- 
niam  decembri  proximo  quinquaginta  erunt  anni  cum  auspicato 
evenerit,  vehementer  utile  futurum  ducimus  si  ea  toto  orbe 
terrarum  solemni  commemoratione  celebretur. 

Respicientibus  quidem  hoc  spatium  praeteriti  temporis,  ob- 
versatur  Nobis  ante  oculos  continuatio  quaedam  seriesque  pie 
institutorum,  quae  cultum  sanctissimi  Patriarchae  apud  Christi 
fideles  sensim  usque  adhuc  crevisse  indicent :  verum,  intuenti- 
bus  rerum  acerbitates  quibus  hodie  humanum  genus  conflicta- 
tur,  hanc  ipsam  pietatem  multo  studiosius  foveri  in  populis, 
multoque  latius  propagari  apparet  oportere.^ — Etenim  post  tam 
gravem  belli  contentionem,  quid  ad  communem  ordinis  tran- 
quillitatem  restituendam  deesset,  ostendimus  nuper  encyclicis 
illis  litteris  de  pads  reconciliatione  Christiana^  in  quibus  civiles 
potissimum  tum  populorum  tum  hominum  inter  ipsos  rationes 
consideravimus.     Nunc  autem  altera  est  perturbationis  causa 
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attendenda  eaque  longe  maior,  utpote  quae  in  venis  atque  visce- 
ri'bus  humanae  societatis  insideat.  Scilicet  eo  tempore  calamitas 
belli  gentes  occupavit,  cum  penitus  eas  naturalismus  infecerat 
maxima  ilia  saeculi  lues,  quae;  ubi  invaluit,  caelestium  bonorum 
desiderium  debilitat,  flammam  divinae  caritatis  opprimit,  homi- 
nem  sananti  et  elevanti  Christi  gratiae  subtrahit,  eumque,  fidei 
lumine  denique  orbatum  et  solis  naturae  infirmis  corruptisque 
viribus  instructum,  effrenatis  animi  cupiditatibus  permittit. 
Conversa  igitur  unice  studia  ad  res  caducas  nimis  multi  mor- 
tales  cum  haberent,  eumque  proletarios  inter  et  locupletes  in- 
fensissimae  aemulationes  et  simultates  intercede  rent,  mutuas 
classium  inimicitias  adauxit  acrioresque  reddidit  belli  diuturni- 
tas  et  magnitude,  ideo  praesertim  quod  hinc  intolerandam  mul- 
titudini  annonae  caritatem,  illinc  subitam  fortunarum  affluen- 
tiam  perpaucis  attulit. 

Accedit  eo  in  cumulum,  ut  coniugalis  fidei  sanctitas  patriae- 
que  potestatis  verecundia  non  parum  detriment!  apud  plurimos 
bello  ceperint,  propterea  quod  et  alterius  coniugis  longinquitas 
officio  rum  vincula  in  altero  relaxaret,  et  custodis  absentia  teme- 
ritatem  maxime  puellarum  ad  indulgendum  sibi  licentius  impel- 
leret. — Itaque  dolendum  est  multo  esse  magis,  quam  antea,  cor- 
ruptos  depravatosque  mores,  eaque  re  ipsam  causam  socialem 
quae  dicitur,  ingravescere  in  dies  adeo  ut  extrema  iam  sint  ma- 
lorum  extimescenda.  Est  enim  flagitiosissimi  cuiusque  votis 
atque  exspectationi  maturus  ortus  cuiusdam  universalis  reipu- 
blicae,  quae  perfecta  hominum  aequalitate  et  bonorum  commu- 
nione,  tamquam  principiis  innitatur,  et  in  qua  nee  ulla  sint  na- 
tionum  discrimina,  nee  patris  in  filios,  nee  publicae  potestatis 
in  cives,  nee  Dei  agnoscatur  in  homines  consociatos  auctoritas. 
Haec  si  deducantur  in  usum,  miros  terrores  sequi  necesse  est; 
et  eos  nunc  quidem  non  exigua  Europae  pars  experitur  ac  sen- 
tit.  Atqui  condicionem  eiusmodi  ceteris  etiam  populis  quaeri 
videmus,  concitatisque  paucorum  furore  et  audacia  plebibus, 
magnas  hie  illic  turbas  subinde  exsistere. 

Equidem  hoc  rerum  cursu  Nos  in  primis  solliciti,  Ecclesiae  fi- 
lios sui  commonefacere  officii  ex  occasione  haud  praetermisimus, 
ut  datis  proxime  ad  Episcopum  Bergomatium  litteris,  itemque 
ad  Venetae  regionis  Episcopos.  Iam  eandem  ob  causam  ut  no- 
stros  homines,  quotquot  ubique  sunt,  qui  manu  et  labore  victum 
sibi  comparant,  in  officio  retineamus,  eosque  a  contagione  so- 
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cialismi,  quo  nihil  christianae  sapientiae  est  inimicius,  intactos 
conservemus,  eisdem  praesertim  Sanctum  Joseph  perstudiose 
proponimus,  quern  peculiarem  et  vitae  ducem  observent  et  pa- 
tronum  colant. 

Is  enim  simili,  atque  ipsi,  vitae  genere  aetatem  exegit ;  cuius 
ratione  rei  Christus  Deus,  cum  esset  aeterni  Patris  unigenitus, 
jahri  Filius  appellari  voluit  At  earn  loci  fortunaeque  humili- 
tatem  quantis  quamque  excellentibus  ornavit  virtutibus;  nimi- 
rum  iis  quibus  elucere  decebat  eum,  qui  vir  esset  Mariae  Imma- 
culatae,  quique  lesu  Domini  Pater  putaretur. — Quare,  Joseph 
magistro,  discant  omnes  praesentia,  quae  fluunt,  sub  lumine 
spectare  futurorum,  quae  permanent;  et  humanae  incommoda 
condicionis  spe  consolantes  caelestium  bonorum,  ad  ea,  divinae 
voluntati  obsequendo,  id  est,  sobrie  et  iuste  et  pie  vivendo,  con- 
tendant.  Quod  autem  proprie  ad  operarios  attinet,  placet  ea  re- 
ferre  quae  Decessor  Noster  fel.  rec.  Leo  XIII  simili  in  causa 
edixit;  sunt  enim  eiusmodi  ut  nihil  aptius  dici  posse  videatur: 
''  Harum  cogitatione  rerum  debent  erigere  animos  et  aequa  sen- 
tire  egeni  et  quotquot  manuum  mercede  vitam  tolerant:  qui- 
bus si  emergere  ex  egestate  et  meliorem  statum  acquirere  con- 
cessum  est  non  repugnante  iustitia,  ordinem  tamen  providen- 
tia  Dei  constitutum  subvertere,  non  ratio,  non  iustitia  permit- 
tit.  Immo  vero  ad  vim  descendere,  et  quicquam  in  hoc  genere 
aggredi  per  seditionem  et  turbas,  stultum  consilium  est,  mala 
ilia  ipsa  efficiens  plerumque  graviora,  quorum  leniendorum 
causa  suscipitur.  Non  igitur  seditiosorum  hominum  promissis 
confidant  inopes,  si  sapiunt,  sed  exemplo  patrocinioque  beati 
losephi,  itemque  materna  Ecclesiae  caritate,  quae  scilicet  de 
illorum  statu  curam  gerit  quotidie  maiorem."  ^ 

Crescente  autem  nostrorum  religione  erga  Sanctum  loseph, 
simul  proclive  factu  est,  ut  eorum  religio  in  Sacram  Familiam 
Nazarethanam,  cuius  augustum  Caput  is  fuit,  capiat  incremen- 
tum :  alterum  enim  ex  altero  sua  sponte  efflorescit.  Namque  ab 
loseph  ad  Mariam  recta  deducimur,  per  Mariam  autem  ad 
omnis  sanctitatis  fontem,  lesum,  qui  domesticas  virtutes  suo 
ipsius  in  loseph  et  in  Mariam  obsequio  consecravit.  Ad  haec 
vero  tanta  virtutum  specimina  omnino  se  christianae  familiae 
renovent  cupimus  atque  conforment  Ita,  quoniam  familiae 
fundamento  communitas  humani   generis  constituta  est,   cum 

>  Epist.  Encycl.  Quamquam  pluries. 
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societati  domesticae  plus  firmitatis  accesserit,  eius  nimirum 
munita  sanctius  et  castimonia  et  concordia  et  fide,  eo  ipso 
novum  quoddam  robur  et  novus  quasi  sanguis  per  omnia  socie- 
tatis  humanae  membra  diffundetur  influente  usque  quaque  vir- 
tute  Christi ;  nee  solum  privatorum  morum  sequetur  emendatio, 
sed  etiam  communis  vitae  civilisque  disciplinae. 

Nos  igitur  eius  plurimum  confisi  patrocinio,  cuius  vigilan- 
tiae  providentiaeque  Deus  Unigenam  suum  Incarnatum  Virgi- 
nemque  Deiparam  commendatos  voluit,  omnibus  Catholici  or- 
bis  Episcopis  auctores  sumus,  ut  tam  necessario  rei  christianae 
tempore  fideles  ad  opem  S.  Joseph  eo  vel  studiosius  imploran- 
dam  cohortentur.  Cum  autem  plures  haec  Apostolica  Sedes 
modos  probaverit  sanctum  Patriarcham  venerandi,  in  primis 
quarta  quaque  feria  et  continenter  per  mensem  proprium,  eos 
omnes  volumus  in  una  quaque  dioecesi,  instante,  sacrorum 
Antistite,  quoad  possit,  frequentari.  Sed  praecipue,  quoniam 
praesentissimus  morientium  adiutor  merito  habetur,  cui  lesus 
ipse  cum  Maria  morienti  adfuerint,  Venerabilium  Fratrum  erit 
ilia  piorum  sodalitia,  quae  Joseph  pro  decedentibus  exorando 
condita  sunt,  ut  a  Bona  Morte^  ut  a  Transitu  S.  Joseph^  ut  pro 
AgonizantibuSy  omni  auctoritatis  suae  suffragio  et  favore 
prosequi. 

Ad  memoriam  vero  celebrandam  pontificalis  Decreti,  quod 
supra  memoratum  est,  praecipimus  et  mandamus,  ut  intra  an- 
num a  die  Vili  mensis  Decembris  proximi,  toto  orbe  catholico, 
in  honorem  S.  Joseph  B.  M.  V.  Sponsi,  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  Pa- 
troni,  quo  et  tempore  et  modo  cuique  Episcopo  videbitur,  so- 
lemnis  supplicatio  fiatj  cui  quotquot  interfuerint,  eis  singulis 
plenariam  peccatorum  veniam,  usitatis  condicionibus,  lucrari 
licebit. 

Datum  Romae  apud  sanctum  Petrum,  die  xxv  mensis  lulii, 
in  festo  S.  lacobi  Apostoli,  anno  MCMXX,  Pontificatus  Nostri 
sexto. 

BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 


SAOSA  POENITENTIARIA  APOSTOLIOA. 
Atto  di  Contrizione. 

"  O  mio  Dio,  mi  pento  e  mi  dolgo  con  tutto  il  cuore  di  avervi 
offeso,  per  essere  Voi  somma  Bonta,  e  propongo  fermamente 
col  vostro  aiuto  di  non  peccare  mai  piu  ". 
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Die  12  novembris  ig20. 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  Apostolica  benigne  concessit  Indulgen- 
tiam  CCC  dierum  ab  universis  christifidelibus  singulis  vicibus 
lucrandam,  si  orationem,  de  qua  supra,  corde  saltern  contrito  ac 
devote  recitaverint.  Praesenti  in  perpetuum  valituro,  absque 
ulla  Brevis  expeditions  Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  ob- 
stantibus. 


ACT  OF  CONTRITION. 

"  O  my  God,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  having  offended  Thee, 
because  Thou  art  so  very  good,  and  I  firmly  purpose  by  the 
help  of  Thy  grace  not  to  offend  Thee  again." 

Die  J  J  lanuarii  iq2I. 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  Apostolica,  cum  supra  relatam  ver- 
sionem  anglicam  actus  contritionis  uni  ex  suis  consultoribus 
examinandam  dederit,  qui  testatus  est  illam  esse  undequaque 
conformem  textui  italico,  in  Archivo  eiusdem  S.  Tribunalis 
asservato,  attento  praedicto  testimonio,  versionem  praedictam 
adprobavit,  typis  imprimi  ac  publicari  benigne  permisit.  Con- 
trariis quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences, 


Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  is  for  the 
information  of  the  general  reader  of  the 
Department  of  Studies  and  Conferences,  are 
answered  in  the  order  in  which  they  reach  us. 
The  Editor  cannot  engage  to  reply  to  in- 
quiries by  private  letter. 


OUK  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

MoTU  Proprio  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  decrees  that  within 
the  year  beginning  8  December,  1920,  solemn  celebration  be 
everywhere  held  in  memory  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  St.  Joseph  as  Patron  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

S.  POENITENTIARIA  AposTOLic  publishes  a  short  Act  of 
Contrition,  with  authorized  English  version. 


THE  OATEOHISM  IN  TEAOHING  RELIGION. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for  the  Catechism  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  the  Baltimore  Catechism.  At  last  one 
catechist,  who  is  about  to  begin  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  teach- 
ing religion  to  children,  has  found  a  catechism  necessary  in  his 
work,  and  of  all  the  catechisms  at  hand,  the  Baltimore  Cate- 
chism he  has  found  to  be  the  best. 

A  catechism,  the  dictionary  tells  us,  is  a  short  treatise  giving 
in  catechetical  form  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  a  religious  creed.  From  this  definition  it  follows  that  a 
catechism  must  abound  in  abstract,  general  terms;  for  prin- 
ciples, being  arrived  at  by  generalizations,  cannot  be  expressed 
in  concrete  terms.  In  abstract  terms  must  they  be  expressed 
if  they  are  to  be  expressed  at  all.  A  book  on  religion  in 
concrete  terms  only,  a  book  in  terms  such  as  we  find  in  the 
Gospel,  in  church  history,  or  in  the  life  of  a  saint,  might  be 
a  summary  of  history,  a  narrative;  but  it  would  never  be  a 
catechism,  an  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  reli- 
gious creed. 

Such  is  the  catechism  in  content — an  outline  of  fundamental 
truths  expressed  in  abstract  terms ;  in  form  it  comes  to  us  drawn 
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Up  and  published  by  the  bishop.  Further,  it  comes  to  us  in 
catechetical  form ;  that  is,  each  fundamental  truth  is  introduced 
by  a  question  that  indicates  the  point  contained  in  the  truth. 

As  regards  the  abstract  content  of  the  catechism,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  in  modern  pedagogy  that  would  bar  its  being 
taught  to  children.  Indeed,  every  authority  on  teaching  has 
a  chapter  to  show  how  abstract,  general  meanings  are  to  be 
taught  to  children.  Thorndike  treats  the  matter  in  his  Prin- 
ciples of  Teaching ;  Dewey,  in  Hour  We  Think ;  and  Weber,  in 
his  Muenchener  Methods.  Further,  not  only  do  modern  au- 
thorities each  show  how  abstract,  general  meanings  are  to  be 
taught  children,  but  they  all  agree  in  the  method  to  be  employed 
— the  type  method. 

Would  the  catechist  teach  the  children,  say,  what  we  are 
commanded  by  the  Fourth  Commandment — to  honor,  love,  and 
obey  our  parents  in  all  that  is  not  sin,  and  what  the  Fourth 
Commandment  forbids — all  disobedience,  contempt,  and  stub- 
bornness toward  our  parents?  He  selects,  it  may  be,  from  the 
history  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers  such  individual  facts  as  are 
a  concrete  representation  of  the  general  terms  of  the  catechism 
— to  honor,  love,  and  obey  our  parents,  disobedience,  contempt, 
stubbornness  toward  them.  These  facts,  now  selected  from  the 
history  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers,  the  catechist  arranges  into 
a  well  told  story  in  such  an  order  that  after  he  has  told  the 
story  to  the  children,  he  can,  by  a  series  of  questions,  direct 
their  attention,  in  turn,  to  Joseph's  honoring  his  father,  etc., 
and  to  Joseph's  brothers'  disobeying  him,  etc.  As  the  cate- 
chist, by  his  questions,  leads  the  children  to  fasten  their  at- 
tention, now  on  the  element  in  Joseph's  conduct  that  was  love 
for  his  father,  now  on  the  element  in  the  brothers'  conduct  that 
was  stubbornness  toward  him,  spontaneously — such  is  the  law 
of  the  mind  —  do  the  children's  minds  acquire  the  general 
notions  of  love  for  parents,  of  stubbornness  toward  them. 
Finally,  to  reinforce  and  clarify  the  general  notions  the  chil- 
dren have  now  acquired,  the  catechist  applies  these  notions  to 
new  individual  facts.  He  cites  a  case,  taken  preferably  from 
the  life  of  children,  and  asks  whether  that  would  be  honoring 
one's  parents ;  he  cites  another  and  asks  whether  that  would  be 
disobeying  them.  Such  roughly  is  the  type  method.  All  agree 
that  it  is  the  method  to  be  employed  with  children ;  an  agree- 
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ment,  this,  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  recognized  as 
the  best  method,  and  an  agreement,  also,  that  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  propriety  of  teaching  general,  abstract  truths 
to  children  is  questioned  by  no  one. 

Citing  the  fact  that  Thorndike,  Dewey,  and  others  treat  of 
the  type  method  in  their  books  may  not  determine  that  they 
have  children  in  mind  when  they  advocate  this  method;  but 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  abstract  meanings  they  would 
teach  by  the  type  method  are  meanings  like  these  :  mood,  tense, 
case,  numerator,  denominator,  dividend,  quotient ;  a  verb  agrees 
with  its  subject  in  number;  to  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest 
terms,  divide  both  its  numerator  and  its  denominator  by  all  of 
their  common  factors  or  by  their  highest  common  factor — 
meanings  all,  that  are  taught,  not  to  adults,  but  to  children — 
it  must  be  clear  that  Thorndike,  Dewey,  and  the  others  intend 
the  type  method  to  be  used  with  children. 

For  the  abstract  content  of  the  catechism  in  general,  then, 
I  would  say  that  modem  pedagogy  shows  that  it  can  be  taught 
to  children,  and  for  the  Baltimore  Catechism  in  particular  I 
would  say  that  if  children  can  be  taught  that  to  reduce  a 
fraction  to  its  lowest  terms  they  inust  divide  its  numerator  and 
its  denominator  by  all  their  common  factors  or  by  their  high- 
est common  factor,  they  can  also  be  taught  that  a  venial  sin 
is  a  slight  offence  against  the  law  of  God  in  matters  of  less 
importance;  or  in  matters  of  great  importance  it  is  an  offence 
committed  without  sufficient  reflection  or  full  consent  of  the  will. 

Reduction  of  fractions,  however,  is  not  taught  children 
before  their  fifth  year  in  arithmetic,  and  much  that  the  cate- 
chism has  in  a  developed  form  is  not  to  be  taught  in  its  details 
before  the  children's  later  years  in  religion.  Modern  peda- 
gogy tells  us  this,  but  it  is  not  a  modern  truth.  In  the  Preface 
to  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  read,  "  Hence 
account  must  be  taken  of  the  age,  capacity,  habits,  and  condi- 
tions of  one's  hearers."  Again,  "  Let  him  not  imagine  that 
all  those  entrusted  to  his  care  are  on  the  same  level,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  can  follow  one  uniform  and  unvarying  method 
in  his  efforts  to  instruct  the  faithful  and  form  them  to  true 
piety."  That  the  Baltimore  Catechism  No.  i  gives  the  an- 
swers it  treats,  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  complete  Catechism,  and 
without  omitting  abstract  meanings  too  difficult  for  young  chil- 
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dren,  may  be  the  reason  why  it  is  said  that  the  Baltimore 
Catechism  is  too  difficult  for  children. 

For  the  abstract  content  of  the  catechism,  again,  I  would  say 
that  there  is  no  teaching  human  beings,  be  it  teaching  of  reli- 
gion, grammar,  geography,  history,  or  anything,  that  does  not 
issue  into  abstract,  general  concepts.  The  presentation  of  con- 
crete facts  without  the  evolving  of  general  notions,  is  not  teach- 
ing children.  Animals  are  taught  in  that  way,  but  not  human 
beings.  J.  H.  Gardiner,  in  The  Forms  of  Prose  Literature, 
page  14,  speaks  of  an  instinct  "  which  distinguishes  man  from 
animals — instinct  for  classifying  and  understanding  things." 
But  it  is  only  by  forming  concepts  that  we  can  thus  classify  and 
understand;  it  is  only  by  acquiring  the  abstract  and  general 
meanings  that  form  the  content  of  the  catechism  that  we 
understand  religion. 

As  regards  the  form,  the  catechism  is  given  out  by  the 
bishop,  but  it  is  given  by  him,  not  to  the  children,  but  to  the 
catechist.  The  catechism  is  an  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  religious  creed  drawn  up  by  the  bishop  with 
a  view,  in  the  first  place,  to  guiding  the  catechist  in  what  the 
children  are  to  be  taught;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  giving 
authority  to  the  catechist's  teaching.  For  many  doctrines  that 
the  bishop  would  have  taught,  the  catechist  cannot  give  the 
children  the  proofs  that  are  in  the  Bible  or  in  theology;  but 
even  the  child  mind  will  not  assent  to  these  truths  without 
either  the  authority  of  evidence  or  the  evidence  of  authority, 
aut  auctoritate  evidentiae,  aut  auctoritatis  evidentid,  as  Vallet's 
text-book  taught  some  of  us  in  logic.  He  is  teaching,  for  in- 
stance, that  Jesus  Christ  is  whole  and  entire  both  under  the 
form  of  bread  and  under  the  form  of  wine ;  he  cannot  give  the 
children  the  proofs  of  theology;  so  the  bishop  provides  him 
with  a  catechism,  which  carries  with  it  the  bishop's  authority, 
the  authority  of  him  "  who  is  the  divinely  appointed  dispenser 
of  the  mysteries  of  Christ  in  the  diocese."  ^  Thus  do  the  chil- 
dren assent  to  the  catechist's  teaching,  auctoritatis  evidentid, 
on  the  evidence  of  authority,  despite  that  they  have  not  the 
proofs  of  theology. 

Though  the  catechism  is  primarily  the  catechist's  book,  it 
is  also  of  use  for  the  children.     "  Hence  account  must  be  taken 

1  Bishop  W.  Emanuel  von  Ketteler. 
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of  the  age,  capacity,  habits,  and  condition  of  one's  hearers," 
says  the  Preface  to  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
This  means  that  regard  must  be  had  for  the  laws  that  govern 
the  child  mind.  Of  these  laws  the  one  which  says  that  the 
child  begins  with  the  concrete,  tells  the  catechist  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  teaching  the  catechism.  The  terms  used  in  the  Bible, 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  in  church  history,  are  concrete  terms ; 
so  he  begins  with  these.  He  selects  a  story  that  is  a  typical 
case  of  the  doctrine  he  is  teaching,  and  by  the  type  method, 
advocated  by  Thorndike,  Dewey,  Weber  and  others,  leads  the 
minds  of  the  children  to  acquire  the  abstract  meanings  that 
the  general  terms  of  the  catechism  express. 

These  meanings,  as  they  are  evolved  one  by  one,  are  written 
one  by  one  upon  the  blackboard  until  in  the  end  the  entire  answer 
of  the  catechism  appears.  The  children  have  now  such  a  grasp 
of  even  the  most  difficult  terms  as  the  bishop  expects  of  them. 
They  could  make  a  good  recitation  on  the  matter,  but  since 
tantum  scimus  qtiantum  memoria  retinemuSy  they  are  now  given 
the  catechism  to  help  them  in  their  study  recall  what  was  said 
by  the  catechist,  and  to  enable  them  to  commit  to  memory  the 
wording  prescribed  by  the  bishop. 

When  the  catechist  has  evolved  the  general  meanings  of  the 
catechism  by  the  type  method  he  is  far  from  having  taught  the 
lesson.  There  remains  yet  a  method  of  appealing  to  the  will, 
and  a  method  of  awakening  the  emotions,  each  method  as 
definite  and  as  detailed  as  the  method  of  evolving  general 
notions,  but  of  these  I  will  say  nothing  as  not  having  a  place 
in  my  word  for  the  catechism. 

John  A.  Cummiskey. 

Lake  City,  Minnesota. 


TESTS  OF  BEESWAX  FOR  THE  LITURGY. 

Since  there  has  been  some  doubt  and  confusion  as  to  the 
relative  purity  of  the  candles,  used  for  the  altar  and  liturgical 
purposes  generally,  which  are  being  offered  in  the  market  at 
different  prices,  we  call  attention  to  practical  methods  by  which 
a  priest,  desirous  of  clearing  up  the  matter  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, might  test,  or  have  tested,  the  approximate  purity  of  the 
wax  which  he  purchases.  The  following  statement  gives  a 
definite  basis  for  such  tests  generally. 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  other  chemical  formulas 
for  the  desired  purpose.  The  more  refined  tests  involve 
methods  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inexpert.  In  fact,  of  the  tests 
given  below,  those  requiring  acids  and  hydroxides  should  not 
be  attempted  by  anyone  unskilled  in  chemical  work,  since  the 
handling  of  these  substances  is  dangerous.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  examination  of  the  purity  of  wines  or  oil,  or  flour  for  the 
sacred  breads,  most  of  the  practical  tests  are  approximate  only, 
owing  to  allowable  variations  in  the  specimens,  and  to  certain 
temporary  physical  conditions. 

Physical  Properties  of  Beeswax  :  color,  yellow  to  brown ; 
softened  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  but  somewhat  brittle  when 
cold;  fracture  granular,  not  crystalline;  specific  gravity,  .950 
to  .970. 

Adulterants:  paraffin  (and  ceresin),  rosin,  Japan  wax, 
spermaceti,  stearin,  suet,  meal,  etc.,  etc. 

Tests:  When  5  grammes  are  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  15 
millilitres  of  N/i  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide 
and  15  millilitres  of  absolute  alcohol  until  completely  saponi- 
fied, the  alcohol  evaporated,  the  residue  dissolved  in  20  milli- 
litres of  glycerin  on  a  water  bath  and  80  millilitres  of  boiling 
water  added,  a  clear  translucent  solution  is  obtained.  (Absence 
of  ceresin,  paraffin,  and  other  waxes.) 

Boil  one  gram  of  yellow  wax  one  half  hour  with  35  milli- 
litres of  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  ( I  in  7),  adding 
distilled  water  when  necessary.  Wax  separates  on  cooling. 
The  remaining  liquid  not  opaque,  and  no  precipitate  is  pro- 
duced in  the  liquid  after  filtration  through  glass  wool  or 
asbestos  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess. 
(Absence  of  fats,  fatty  acids,  Japan  wax,  and  rosin.) 

If  beeswax  is  boiled  with  water,  there  should  be  no  precipi- 
tate on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Meal,  earth,  and  other  insoluble  substances  are  at  the  same 
time  discovered  and  separated  by  melting  and  straining  the  wax. 

When  the  fracture  is  smooth  and  shining,  instead  of  being 
granular,  the  presence  of  rosin  may  be  detected.  This  is  dis- 
solved by  cold  alcohol,  while  the  wax  is  left  untouched.  Yellow 
wax  is  frequently  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
rosin ;  such  wax  is  generally  translucent  on  the  edges. 
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Starch  and  flour  remain  behind  when  the  wax  is  treated  with 
turpentine. 

**  Legrip's  Cereometer "  is  based  on  the  altered  specific 
gravity  of  wax  when  adulterated.  Any  one  may  apply  this 
principle  by  making  such  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  that 
pure  wax  will  neither  sink  nor  rise  in  it,  but  will  remain  where- 
ever  placed.  In  this  case  a  wax  adulterated  with  paraffin 
would  float. 

Paraffin  .  .  ,  etc.,  are  recognized  by  heating  a  sample  of  the 
suspected  wax  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish. 
Pure  wax  is  thereby  entirely  decomposed  and  converted  into  a 
black,  jelly-like  mass,  from  which  the  paraffin  is  separated  in 
an  unchanged  form  after  cooling. 

References  (for  the  above)  :  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory ^  20th 
edition ;  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles]  by  Brannt  (1888). 

Further  References  :  The  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Journal 
de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie  (Paris),  191 2,  no.  12,  contains  an 
article  by  A.  Leijs,  who  describes  a  method  for  separating 
paraffin,  etc.,  from  beeswax,  based  on  solution  properties  in 
fuming  hydrochloric  add. 

P. 


MAEYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.    XXII. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Kochow,  China, 

16  February^  IQ20.  . 
While  at  Canton,  a  propaganda  article  written  by  one  of  us 
appeared  in  the  Canton  Times ^  rather  to  our  surprise.  It 
spoke  of  the  fine  work  done  by  Aviator  Tsu,  China's  greatest 
hero  of  the  war,  of  his  father's  shipbuilding  and  other  successes, 
and  showed  what  a  blessing  the  Catholic  Faith  had  brought 
China  through  this  one  family  alone.  Incidentally,  it  men- 
tioned that  two  of  the  sons  had  matriculated  in  Notre  Dame 
and  Dayton,  respectively,  as  self-supporting  students.  A  page 
torn  from  Fr.  Superior's  "  O.  O."  ^  illustrated  the  article,  which 
Fr.  Fourquet  had  sent  to  the  editor  for  us.  It  was  a  change 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Protestant  Mission  stuff"  the  readers 
are  continually  supplied  with.  Propaganda  is  necessary;  but 
it  must  be  judicious.     The  **  Y  "  propaganda  in  the  Fast  East, 

i  Observjations  in  the  Orient. 
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as  conducted  in  the  secular  papers,  looks  too  much  like  a 
theatrical  press-agent's  bid  for  '*  publicity  of  any  kind,  so  long 
as  it  contains  some  mention  "  of  the  "  Y  ". 

After  dinner,  Fr.  O'Shea,  three  new  men  catechists  and  one 
woman  catechist,  with  her  little  girl,  together  with  the  "  famous 
baggage  "  for  Tungchan  and  Kochow,  were  escorted  to  the 
Shuitung  junk.  One  of  the  men  is  to  be  the  language  pro- 
fessor at  Kochow,  while  the  others  are  destined  to  swell  Fr. 
Meyer's  forces — and  expenses — in  the  Tungchan  bailiwick. 

Frs.  Walsh,  Vogel,  and  Gauthier  formed  the  escort,  and 
hardly  had  they  left  when  Fr.  Lau,  the  65 -year-old  veteran 
Chinese,  who  looks  only  half  that  age,  came  to  say  good-bye 
to  his  proteges,  the  new  catechists. 


The  trip  overnight  to  Kongmoon  was  marked  by  a  "  pirate- 
scare  "  and  our  four  toy-cannon  were  very  seriously  prepared, 
while  the  half-dozen  soldiers  put  up  the  sheet-iron  armor 
around  the  pilot  house  and  stood  anxiously  on  watch.  Sailing 
through  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channels  of  the  delta  calls 
for  considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  but  his 
mind  seemed  more  intent  upon  the  possible  ambuscades  hidden 
by  the  deepening  dusk.  Fr.  O'Shea  was  traveling  first-class ; 
that  is,  he  paid  seven  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  the 
cabin  with  the  crew  and  soldiers.  Of  course,  as  always  in 
China,  privacy  was  out  of  the  question,  and  the  three  days  on 
board  were  marked  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  having  his 
breviary  carefully  investigated,  the  composition  of  his  food 
and  its  consumption  minutely  analyzed;  and  one  polite  celes- 
tial asked  him  to  roll  off  his  blankets  to  satisfy  a  question  that 
had  arisen  among  his  fellow-passengers. 

Travel  in  China,  a  la  chinoise,  whether  by  land  or  by  sea, 
is  not  what  the  ordinary  Westerner  would  call  a  pleasure.  The 
chief  difficulty,  outside  of  personal  discomfort  and  the  lack  of 
anything  in  the  way  of  sanitation  either  of  body  or  food,  is  the 
interminable  delay.  Schedules  are  unthought-of,  and  the 
captain  of  a  Chinese  vessel  seems  never  to  know  whether  he 
will  go  or  not.  Three  times  in  as  many  days  on  this  trip  we 
stopped  for  no  assignable  reason  whatever  and  lost  many  hours. 
Perhaps  the  philosophical  reasoning  behind  it  all  was  that  if 
the  boat  were  on  time  it  would  have  to  wait  for  its  freight,  but 
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that  if  it  were  late,  there  would  be  more  chance  of  the  freight 
being  ready  for  it. 

But  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  at  hand. 
The  political  and  economic  affairs  of  China  are  bound  to  be 
stabilized  before  long,  either  by  Japan  or  by  the  Western 
nations,  and  with  peace  will  come  a  development  of  railways 
and  steamship  connexions  that  will  revolutionze  the  country. 
Will  this  forward  the  work  of  saving  souls — or  hinder  it?  No 
one  can  say  definitely,  but — we  are  all  willing  to  take  the 
chance. 


The  European  suburb  of  Kongmoon  is  called  Pakkai.  And 
there  we  have  a  parishioner,  just  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Bishop. 
A  Chinese  Catholic  girl  who  can  speak  only  English!  In 
reality  she  is  an  American,  having  been  born  in  Hawaii  while 
her  father  was  in  business  there.  Returning  to  China,  he 
established  a  cracker  bakery,  and  a  few  months  since,  she  was 
called  back  home.  The  poor  girl  (she  is  only  seventeen)  is 
aggressively  American  and  still  clings  to  Western  clothes. 
Having  an  aptitude  for  drawing,  she  wants  to  be  an  artist; 
but  her  parents  have  no  sympathy  with  any  such  ideas.  She 
is  frankly  disgusted  with  the  land  of  her  ancestors,  but  is  try- 
ing to  make  the  best  of  the  inevitable.  Having  finished  the 
sisters'  school  in  Hawaii,  she  has  established  one  herself,  and  is 
teaching  English  to  four  little  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  of 
European  race,  though  born  in  China.  Having  nothing  in 
common  with  her  environment  she  has  maintained  a  large 
correspondence  with  some  American  girls  through  some 
"  Daddy  Dan  "  in  one  of  our  Catholic  papers.  Not  knowing 
another  Catholic  in  all  China,  certainly  none  that  speaks 
English,  she  was  delighted  when  the  American  Father  called. 

Nothing  less  will  satisfy  her  than  a  chapel  at  Kongmoon, 
for  which  "  she  would  work  herself  to  death  ".  Perhaps  in 
God's  good  time  there  will  be  one  there,  for  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant port;  but  for  the  present,  the  occasional  call  of  a 
Maryknoll  priest  in  transit  from  Canton  to  our  mission  will  be 
all  the  spiritual  ministration  she  can  now  hope  for.  Her  par- 
ents, though  very  friendly  with  Fr.  Thomas,  who  referred  the 
case  to  us,  are  pagans;  so  it  is  altogether  probable  that  one 
of  these  days  some  gallant  swain  will  buy  her  for  his  bride — 
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not  only  without  her  consent,  but  even  without  her  knowledge, 
for  prospective  brides  in  China  are  the  last  ones  of  all  to  be 
consulted  in  the  matter. 


The  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Shuitung  was,  as  all  of 
these  boat  trips  are,  a  succession  of  starts,  delays,  and  pirate 
scares,  with  a  continuous  fog  thrown  in  for  good  measure  on 
this  trip,  making  navigation  very  difficult.  However,  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  we  arrived  outside  the  Shuitung  bar,  and  after 
waiting  for  high  tide,  and  much  haggling  about  the  baggage, 
we  got  ashore  to  the  chapel  before  noon.  Shuitung,  each  time 
it  is  seen,  seems  to  show  some  different  outstanding  feature. 
This  time  it  was  the  great  number  of  homes  built  up  on  enor- 
mously high  piles  over  the  water. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  making  arrangements  for 
the  morrow's  flight  *'  home  ",  a  feature  of  which  was  the  an- 
nouncement at  five  o'clock  that  the  three- feet  cube  No.  7  pack- 
ing case  could  not  be  taken  in  the  ox-carts  to  Muiluk  for  ship- 
ment by  raft  up-river  to  Kochow.  The  next  hour  was  well 
spent  in  making  two  boxes  grow  where  but  one  stood  before, 
and  nightfall  found  us  with  the  job  completed.  Up  at  four 
in  the  morning.  Mass,  breakfast  and  away;  and,  despite  the 
hottest  day  of  our  five  months  in  China,  a  comfortable  trip 
home  by  sun-down.  "  Sundown  "  is  used  advisedly,  as  it  was 
the  second  time  that  it  had  a  chance  to  go  down  in  the  six 
rainy  weeks  it  completed.  In  order  to  properly  celebrate  the 
affair,  Fr.  Walsh's  horse  threw  Ming  Lei  off  a  rice  path  just 
before  our  arrival  at  the  Kochow  Pass. 


//  April,  ip20. 
Last  week  was  spent  by  Fr.  Walsh  at  his  typewriter,  catch- 
ing up  on  his  correspondence.  All  our  missioners  say  that 
correspondence  demands  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  Fr.  W.  hcis 
an  additional  duty  in  taking  care  of  general  mission  matters. 
There  is  no  help  for  this  at  present,  although  it  is  hard  to  see 
time  so  used  that  should  be  spent  in  learning  the  language. 
Fr.  Walsh  to  Naamfootong  (South  Lake  Court).  Not  much 
of  a  crowd  at  Mass,  but  the  spirit  seems  better.  Between 
Maurice  Wong,  our  venerable-looking  old  catechist,  now  es- 
tablished there,  and  Mary  Lo,  Charlie  Chung's  daughter-in- 
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law,  this  hardest  of  our  Christian  settlements  seems  bracing 
up  a  bit.  Wong  has  a  nice  little  school  of  twelve  boys,  while 
Mary  Lo  has  a  half-dozen  pagan  wives  of  Christians,  with  as 
many  little' girls,  under  her  charge.  One  of  those  was  ready 
for  baptism,  which  was  administered,  and  the  marriage  was 
then  blessed.  Two  of  the  school-boys  returned  with  him  to 
Kochow.  They  said  their  knowledge  of  characters  fitted  them 
for  the  "  big  "  school,  and  we  were  rather  glad,  as  we  enjoy 
having  them  fill  our  courtyard,  where  both  of  us  take  our 
principal  recreation  in  playing  games  with  them. 


Main  topic  of  conversation  these  days  is  the  prospect  of  war 
at  Kochow.  The  trouble  brewing  between  the  Yunnan  and 
Kwangsi  generals  for  the  past  two  months  is  gradually  fo- 
cussing here.  Three  thousand  troops  are  said  to  be  en  route 
from  the  West  River  to  oust  the  local  authorities,  who  have  a 
pretty  strong  force  at  their  own  command.  Most  of  these 
things  blow  over;  but  this  has  been  unusually  long  sustained. 
However,  we  aren't  worrying  much;  merely  interested.  Fr. 
Fourquet  thinks  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  China's  civil 
war.     Let's  hope  so. 

Thursday,  i§  April — noteworthy  as  being  first  rainless  day 
since  Easter.  As  a  fitting  celebration,  both  of  us  paid  a  visit  to 
the  Fuk  Yam  T'ong  (Protestant  Mission)  to  see  the  lately 
arrived  ministers.  Did  not  see  them,  for  there  weren't  any. 
The  old  one  had  come  to  pack  up  his  effects  preparatory  to 
becoming  a  sort  of  superintendent  at  Shanghai,  while  the  new 
one  came  up  to  see  the  place  before  beginning  his  leave  in 
America.  The  others  might  have  been  inspectors.  At  all 
events,  we  are  again  the  entire  Kochow  foreign  colony,  and 
will  be  so  until  fall. 


Friday,  16  April.  Got  word  to-night  that  the  bubonic  plague 
is  with  us,  one  of  our  Christians  having  been  among  the  number 
of  victims  at  Lungwoh.  The  catechist  says  he  does  not  think 
it  will  be  very  bad.  We  hope  not,  as  the  Lungwoh  Catholic 
colony  is  the  backbone  of  our  district,  all  the  way  from  the  sea 
(Shuitung)  to  the  West  River  (Tungon). 

Fr.  Meyer's  boy  Joseph  came  down  to-day  on  a  visit  to  his 
home.     Brought  a  letter  from  the  Tungchan  Pastor  inviting 
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US  to  return  with  Joseph  for  a  visit.  Theoretically,  we  are  all 
in  favor  of  frequent  visits  between  the  different  stations,  but 
practically,  traveling  is  so  hard,  and  there  is  so  much  to  be 
done,  that  we  rarely  visit. 

''  M-in-C  "  feels  most  keenly  its  lack  of  experience,  coupled 
with  its  lack  of  facility  in  the  language.  Fr.  Gauthier's  help 
has  been  invaluable  and  we  could  not  have  got  along  otherwise, 
humanly  speaking.  But,  even  with  it,  we  shall  have  to  creep 
along  toilsomely  and  slowly  until  we  have  had  at  least  three 
years  of  the  language. 


Monday,  26  April.  As  we  had  noticed  fifteen  hundred  sol- 
diers marching  through  Tungchan  on  their  way  to  Kochow, 
we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  been  making  their 
presence  felt.  The  very  first  night  here  they  turned  a  shop 
inside  out,  and  every  day  since  has  added  more  grievances  on 
the  part  of  the  townspeople.  Kochow  had  more  than  its  share 
of  soldiers  before,  but  the  end  is  not  yet,  as  five  hundred  ar- 
rived to-day  from  Canton  and  more  are  en  route.  The  whole 
neighborhood  is  worried,  of  course,  not  so  much  at  the  thought 
of  war,  for  it  is  now  said  that  all  the  local  mandarins  are 
"  resigning "  and  their  places  will  soon  be  filled  with  new 
men.  Even  our  good  friend,  the  To  Wan  is  to  lose  his  official 
head,  much  to  our  regret.  But,  although  there  is  to  be  no  war, 
there  is  certainly  no  peace.  Robbery  is  the  ordinary  thing  for 
the  soldiery,  and  murder  is  committed  at  will.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Mary  Lo  has  come  in  from  Naamfootong;  besides  being 
an  '*  unprotected  female  ",  she  would  be  a  special  mark,  an 
opportunity  for  *'  easy  money  "  by  holding  her  for  ransom. 


The  following  is  the  Protestant  situation  here,  as  reported 
by  Yip  to  Fr.  Walsh.  It  bears  every  appearance  of  being 
according  to  the  facts,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  re- 
ported elsewhere,  notably  in  Yeungkong  and  Loting,  that  the 
odium  theologicum  is  felt  most  strongly  among  the  native 
ministers  of  religion,  and  perhaps  even  the  usual  careful  Yip 
may  exaggerate.     He  avers  as  follows  : 

There  are  about  400  baptized  Protestants  in  Maoming 
(Kochow  District),  almost  all  men.  They  have  hardly  any 
families,  not  more  than  ten  in  the  entire  district.      Of  their 
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400,  not  more  than  100  could  be  called  "practising";  that 
is,  attend  services  or  bother  their  heads  in  any  way  about  reli- 
gion. All  of  the  400  have  the  usual  superstitions  in  their 
houses.  In  Kochow  city  there  are  twenty  baptized,  none  of 
whom  practises.  Even  the  drug  store  man  laughs  at  the  idea. 
At  the  present  time  they  have  no  catechists  out,  for  not  long  ago 
the  latter  left  and  became  apostates  because  Mrs.  Minister  cut 
their  pay.  Mr.  Minister  was  liked,  but  was  a  man  of  little 
force;  Mrs.  M.  was  exceedingly  disliked,  so  much  so  that  many 
of  the  converts  refused  to  let  her  enter  their  houses.  On  the 
whole  one  might  say  that  the  Protestant  effort  here  has  not  been 
a  success.  However,  Fr.  Walsh  had  heard  while  at  Yeung- 
kong  that  our  separated  friends  considered  Kochow  their 
worst  centre. 

Yip  also  reports  the  following  curious  story.  Two  Ameri- 
cans, tobacco  agents,  once  came  to  Kochow  to  dispose  of  their 
wares.  The  minister  immediately  issued  a  proclamation  say- 
ing that  tobacco  was  no  good,  ruinous  to  the  health,  etc.,  and 
urging  all  not  to  buy  it.  He  not  only  sp>oke  to  his  own  people, 
but  posted  signs  in  the  street  for  the  edification  of  all  beholders. 
Naturally,  the  Americans  were  furious,  and  one  of  them,  a 
good  Cantonese  speaker,  went  all  over  the  town  airing  his  views 
of  the  minister. 

William  F.  O'Shea,  A.F.M. 


A  PLEA  FOE  THE  SEMINARIES  OF  FRAKOE. 

We  publish  herewith  an  appeal  which  comes  from  a 
writer  who  was  witness  in  France  of  the  desolation  in  the 
parishes  on  the  war  line.  The  Clergy  of  France,  with 
a  certain  national  pride  which  calls  for  respect,  have  abstained 
from  seeking  aid  abroad  for  the  rebuilding  of  their  broken 
homes  and  churches.  But  they  plead  for  a  filling  up  of  the 
ranks  of  their  priesthood,  the  gaps  caused  by  the  loss  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  battle.  To  revive  the  religious  fervor 
of  that  Church  which  once  was  proud  to  claim  the  title  of  First 
Daughter  of  Rome,  a  fresh  impulse  of  the  priestly  apostolate 
is  needed.  Hence  the  plea  of  France  for  the  reconstruction  of 
its  lost  seminaries.  / 
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One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  this  connexion  during 
the  war,  and  one  which  shows  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Catholic 
and  of  priestly  international  brotherhood,  was  the  action, 
amidst  the  bloody  struggle,  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Dr.  K.  J.  Schulte.  As  he  visited  the  camj>s  of  the 
French  prisoners  on  the  Rhine  to  comfort  them  in  their  dis- 
tress and  offer  them  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  aid,  he  found 
among  the  French  captives  a  number  of  young  soldiers  who 
had  been  taken  from  the  seminaries  on  the  eve  of  their  ordin- 
ation. Having  ascertained  their  wish  to  be  priests,  he  applied 
promptly  to  the  French  authorities,  and  simultaneously  to  the 
Holy  Father,  for  permission  to  ordain  the  young  candidates, 
in  order  that  they  might  console  and  spiritually  assist  their 
countrymen  in  durance  vile.  He  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  they  receive  the  military  rank  of  officers  in  the  French 
army,  so  as  to  strengthen  their  authority  among  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  might  not  otherwise  recognize  the  value  of 
the  priestly  dignity. 

Thus  the  German  Archbishop  was  the  first  to  turn  the  fruits 
of  the  war  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  its  victims.  We  feel 
assured  that  the  same  noble  motives  which  prompted  the  act 
of  the  Catholic  prelate  in  behalf  of  the  young  candidates  for 
the  priesthood  will  second  the  appeal  of  the  venerable  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  In  the  light  of  these  statements  the 
following  communication  will  be  rightly  appreciated  by  our 
readers,  whatever  their  national  allegiance,  just  as  it  has  been 
in  the  case  of  the  little  children  for  whom  the  Holy  Father 
seeks  to  secure  our  interest  and  for  the  clergy  who  are  in  dire 
need  elsewhere.  America  owes  a  debt  to  more  than  one  of 
the  countries  now  impoverished  by  war.  France,  like  Austria, 
generously  offered  first  aid  to  the  struggling  Church  in  this 
new  world. 

An  Appeal  for  the  Seminaries  of  France. 

The  Catholic  Mind  for  22  April,  1920,  gives  a  transcript  of 
an  official  document,  hitherto  unpublished  in  the  annals  of 
America,  which  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  independence 
of  our  country. 

On  the  I2th  of  June  1781,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  regular 
Quinquennial  Assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  called  by  royal 
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decree,  the  sum  of  30,000,000  livres,  or  $6,000,000,  was  granted 
as  a  loan  to  Louis  XVI  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which 
made  of  America  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Through  the  collapse  of  the  monarchy  in  1789  the  greater 
part  of  this  loan  was  never  collected.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  French  Clergy  did  not  ask  or  ever  expect  America 
to  repay  the  loan  made  by  them  to  their  government.  This 
cannot,  however,  lessen  the  obligation  which  devolves  upon 
Americans  of  whatever  faith  to  stand  ready  to  aid  the  clergy 
of  France,  since  we  owe  to  their  generosity  the  possibility  of 
final  success  in  our  struggle  for  independence.  The  time  has 
come  when  America,  as  a  nation,  is  asked  to  hearken  to  an 
appeal  of  the  clergy  of  France,  It  is  not  an  appeal  for  bread, 
not  for  destroyed  churches  and  convents,  but  for  something 
more  vital — the  preservation  of  Christian  faith  through  the 
reestablishment  of  the  seminaries  of  devastated  France. 

The  appeal  comes  from  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Lugon, 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  one  of  the  noblest  scions  of  that  "  Third 
France  "  which  is  neither  "  black  nor  red  ",  and  which  "  in 
silence  repairs  the  excesses  of  the  other  two  ". 

Himself  a  native  of  the  Vendee,  the  fire  of  the  spirit  which 
animates  Cardinal  Lu9on  is  deeply  accentuated  by  all  that  he 
has  witnessed  and  passed  through  during  the  late  war.  Only 
a  man  of  heroic  mould  could  have  borne  the  harrowing  ex- 
periences, in  a  spirit  of  total  self-abnegation,  which  four  years 
of  the  assault  forced  upon  him.  Yet  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years  the  venerable  churchman  stands  erect,  burning  with  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  his  desolate  flock.  Less  conspicuously  placed 
than  his  brother  Cardinal  Mercier,  his  claim  to  the  honors 
awarded  to  true  courage  is  hardly  less.  From  the  memorable 
14  September,  when  the  first  guns  shattered  the  historic  edifice 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Reims  down  to  the  month  of  June,  191 8, 
when  the  last  onslaught  was  made  upon  the  ruined  city,  the 
venerable  prelate  was  at  his  post  in  the  midst  of  the  discon- 
solate remnant  of  people  that  trusted  to  his  care.  Those  who 
remained  with  him  counted  thirty-seven  strikes  of  bombs  that 
fell  upon  the  dwelling  in  which  he  resided,  thrice  blowing  his 
bedstead  to  fragments.  It  was  a  marvel  that  he  himself  should 
have  survived;  yet  he  stayed,  consoling  his  weeping  flock  and 
suff'ering  the  pangs,  with  them,  of  hunger  and  thirst,  in  utter 
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darkness.     He  was  the  last  to  leave  Reims,  and  their  remained 
after  him  not  a  living  thing,  man  or  beast. 

When  the  armistice,  had  been  signed,  the  Cardinal  was  the 
first  to  return  to  his  shattered  dwelling  amid  the  general  ruin, 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  and  restoring  whatever  could 
be  restored. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which  the  aged  and  sorrow-stricken 
Archbishop  finds  himself  at  present.  His  province,  once  the 
most  prosperous,  is  among  those  most  seriously  devastated  by 
the  war.  Of  his  clergy  ninety-one  were  killed  in  engagements 
or  died  of  exposure.  His  seminary  was  entirely  destroyed 
By  the  law  of  1904  Catholic  seminaries  have  had  no  legal 
existence  up  to  the  present  in  France.  Hence  the  Archbishop 
may  not  expect  to  be  benefited  from  any  government  grant  in 
behalf  of  his  institutions,  even  if  Germany  were  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  indemnity  agreed  upon. 

The  primary  need  of  the  Church  in  France  then  is  aid 
toward  the  immediate  reorganization  of  its  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries. The  present  indications,  both  in  the  political  and  in 
the  religious  field,  point  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  which 
the  priesthood  must  be  relied  upon  as  the  preserver  of  order 
in  the  state.  Thus  the  episcopate  of  France,  whose  venerable 
representative  in  the  present  conditions  is  Cardinal  Lu9on, 
feels  called  upon  to  secure  the  education  of  the  youth  destined 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  lost  priestly  helps,  by  making  every 
legitimate  effort  to  restore  the  seminaries.  Animated  by  this 
sacred  conviction,  the  Cardinal,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  addressed  himself  to  the  Dean  of  the  American  Hierarchy. 
By  some  accident  the  letter  appears  never  to  have  reached  its 
destination.  The  aged  churchman  was  then  urged  to  go  in 
person  to  America  and  make  his  appeal.  His  answer  was : 
...  I  cannot  go  as  a  beggar — an  ne  donne  pas  Vaumone  a  la 
F ranee r  "  But,  your  Eminence,  the  American  clergy  do  not 
know  your  needs;  they  have  no  idea  that  you  could  be  induced 
to  visit  them."  "  I  have  written,"  he  answered  with  a  sweet 
sadness  of  apparent  disappointment;  "  I  have  written  to  a  great 
American  prelate,  explaining  our  needs;  but  I  have  received 
no  answer  to  my  letter."  Then,  after  a  painful  silence.  His 
Eminence  continued :  "  I  have  no  command  of  the  English 
language,  though  one  of  my  young  priests  who  speaks  it  per- 
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fectly  has  offered  to  accompany  me  ...  I  am  old;  too  old 
for  such  a  journey  under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  my  seminary  I  should  make  the  effort  .  .  .  America 
is  the  only  country  from  which  help  must  come  to  us  ...  I 
have  in  my  possession  now  some  two  hundred  thousand  francs ; 
but  it  is  millions  that  are  required  for  the  needs  of  my  diocese." 

It  was  in  June  1920  when  the  Cardinal  uttered  these  words. 
Since  that  time  he  has  visibly  aged.  The  anguish  of  soul  in 
his  present  helplessness  has  done  what  four  years  of  the  awful 
perils  of  warfare  could  not  effect  to  break  the  lofty  courage  of 
the  humble  prelate.  At  present  he  is  suffering  acute  pains 
from  sciatica,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  America  shall  ever 
welcome  the  noble  representative  of  the  French  episcopate. 
Yet  may  we  not  hope  that  the  generous  spirit  o{  the  American 
clergy  and  people  who  are,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  so  largely  indebted  to  the  priesthood  of  France, 
and  that  under  many  more  titles  than  that  of  their  readiness  to 
help  our  country  to  independence  and  with  it  to  religious 
freedom — may  we  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  French  Bishops 
in  this  matter  of  the  seminaries,  and  revive  the  flagging  hopes 
of  the  venerable  Cardinal  of  Reims? 

The  land  that  produced  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  cannot  fail  to  produce,  with  the  new  life  already 
stirring  within  her,  other  standard  bearers,  whose  work  will 
redound  to  the  glory  and  praise,  not  only  of  Christian  faith, 
but  of  the  land  that  made  their  vocation  possible. 

E.  S.  K. 


DISPENSATION  FROM  DIFFERENOE  OF  WORSHIP  AD  OAUTELAM. 

Qu,  How  should  I  ask  for  a  dispensation  in  a  case  of  doubtful 
mixed  religion  when  and  where,  after  all  possible  efforts  for  infor- 
mation have  been  made,  I  am  still  in  doubt  whether  the  non-Catholic 
party  has  been  baptized  or  not?  Does  the  new  Canon  Law  forbid 
the  clause  ad  cautelam  in  such  a  case?  Could  I  ask  for  a  dispensa- 
tion in  a  case  of  the  above  nature  for  mixtae  religionis  et  ad  cau- 
telam disparitatis  cultus?     I  am  anxious  to  know. 

Resp.  Among  the  many  unpleasant  duties  devolving  upon 
the  priest  in  connexion  with  mixed  marriages,  frequently  not 
the  least  unpleasant  is  that  of  investigating  the  baptism  of  the 
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non-Catholic  party.  The  reason  for  the  investigation  is  quite 
apparent,  to  determine,  namely,  the  nature  of  the  dispensation 
to  be  sought.  That  such  an  obligation  exists  cannot  be  denied, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  Holy  See  has  insisted  upon  it  more 
than  once.  Thus  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  Prefect  of  Pro- 
paganda, in  a  letter  of  August,  1901,  which  was  addressed  to 
our  Bishops,  complained  that  some  priests  contented  themselves 
with  merely  asking  the  non-Catholic  whether  he  had  been 
baptized  or  not.  Upon  receiving  an  affirmative  answer,  they 
petitioned  without  further  ado  for  a  dispensation  from  mixed 
religion.  In  consequence,  as  the  Cardinal  pointed  out,  not  a 
few  marriages  were  invalid  on  account  of  difference  of  worship, 
because,  despite  the  contrary  assertion,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  non- Catholic  had  never  been  baptized. 

But,  how  is  this  investigation  to  be  conducted?  Whenever 
possible,  direct  proof  of  baptism  should  be  sought,  that,  namely, 
which  is  supplied  by  authentic  documents,  competent  witnesses 
and  such  like  evidence.  Not  infrequently,  or  perhaps  quite 
generally  with  us,  such  proof  may  be  unobtainable.  Indirect 
proof  is  then  demanded.  Such  indirect  proof,  both  for  and 
against  baptism,  is  furnished  by  presumptions.  Canonists  give 
a  list  of  these  presumptions  in  favor  of  baptism  as  far  as  mar- 
riage is  concerned — in  ordine  ad  jnatrimonium.  Of  especial 
importance  is  the  list  submitted  by  the  Bishop  of  Savannah  to 
the  Propaganda  and  the  replies  of  the  latter,  i  August,  1883 
(III.  Plen.  Con.  Bait.  pp.  246  ff).  When  the  presumption 
made  for  baptism,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Congre- 
gations, at  least  formerly,  to  grant  a  dispensation  from  mixed 
religion  only,  even  though  under  other  circumstances  condi- 
tional baptism  would  be  deemed  advisable.^  Lehmkuhl  taught, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  under  the  old  law,  such 
a  dispensation  had  the  additional  force  of  a  dispensation  from 
difference  of  worship,  when  the  doubtfully  baptized  party  had 
in  reality  not  been  baptized.  Gasparri  held,  in  opposition  to 
the  more  common  teaching,  that  when  the  investigation  favored 
baptism,  the  doubtfully  baptized  partner  was  to  be  considered 
baptized  for  purposes  of  marriage.     This  presumption  he  held 

^  V.  g.,  if  it  were  a  quesrion  of  receiving  the  doubtfully  baptized  person  into 
the  Church, 
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to  be  a  presumption  juris  et  de  jure,  a  presumption,  namely, 
that  could  not  be  rebutted  even  by  subsequent  contrary  evi- 
dence. Neither  opinion  can  be  maintained  under  the  present 
legislation,  which  states  unequivocally  that  presumption  yields 
to  certainty  (Canon  1070  §  2).  Whether  the  opinion  of  Gas- 
parri  or  that  of  his  opponents  was  the  correct  opinion  previous 
to  the  Code,  cannot  now  be  determined. 

At  any  rate,  even  prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Code,  the 
Holy  See  had  come  by  degrees  to  grant  more  easily  a  dis- 
pensation from  difference  of  worship  by  way  of  precaution  ("ab 
impedimento  mixtae  religionis,  et,  ad  cautelam,  disparitatis 
cultus  "),  when  the  matter  of  baptism  was  doubtful.^  By  such 
a  dispensation  all  subsequent  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage  are  obviated.  No  doubt  our  Bishops  took  their  cue 
from  the  action  of  the  Holy  See.  As  a  matter  of  fact  dispen- 
sations from  difference  of  worship  ad  cautelam  were  not  un- 
commonly granted  by  some  Bishops,  at  least,  in  virtue  of  their 
apostolic  faculty  to  dispense  from  difference  of  worship.  We 
think  their  action  was  justified  by  the  uncertainty  attending  the 
question  both  of  the  fact  and  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  non- 
Catholics  here  in  the  United  States.  Further  justification  of 
such  action  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  found  in  the  consideration 
that,  whereas  in  the  past  the  presumption  directly  favored  the 
doubtful  baptism  so  far  as  marriage  was  concerned,  now  the 
presumption  has  been  reversed  in  favor  of  the  marriage  itself, 
so  long  as  the  baptism  continues  doubtful  (Canon  1070). 

Still,  one  should  not  conclude  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  investigation,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  to  be  considered 
futile.  For,  if  a  bishop  has  not  received  the  faculty  to  dispense 
from  difference  of  worship,  he  might  dispense  notwithstanding 
from  said  impediment  as  often  as  the  fact  or  validity  of  the 
baptism  of  the  non- Catholic  is  doubtful.  And  this  by  reason  of 
Canon  15,  according  to  which  an  Ordinary  may  dispense  even 
from  invalidating  and  disqualifying  laws  from  which  the  Sov- 
ereign Pontiff  is  accustomed  to  dispense  whenever  there  is  a 
douht  of  fact.  Now  if  a  doubt  arises  in  connexion  with  the 
non-Catholic's  baptism,  be  it  either  the  fact  or  the  validity,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  doubt  of  fact  as  to  the  existence  of  the 

2  De  Smet-Dobell,  II,  n.  290. 
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impediment  of  difference  of  worship.  Consequently,  even  a 
bishop  who  had  the  faculty  to  dispense  from  mixed  religion, 
but  was  without  an  apostolic  faculty  to  dispense  from  difference 
of  worship,  might  nevertheless  dispense  from  the  latter  impedi- 
ment also,  either  absolutely  or  by  way  of  precaution,  in  virtue 
of  his  ordinary  jurisdiction.  However,  a  reasonable  doubt  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  present  unless  a  previous  investigation  into 
the  question  of  the  doubtful  baptism  has  been  conducted. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  our  correspondent  should  be 
enabled  to  determine  his  course  of  action  in  applying  for  the 
dispensation. 


OOMMUNIOATIO  IN  SAORIS. 

Qu.  Is  it  permissible  imder  any  circumstances  for  a  Catholic  to 
assist  as  bridesmaid  or  best  man  at  a  marriage  in  a  Protestant  church? 

What  cause  would  justify  passive  assistance  at  a  Protestant  relig- 
ious service? 

Resp.  The  answer  is  to  be  determined  upon  the  principle 
that  communicatio  in  sacris  is  forbidden  when  it  implies  ex- 
pressed approval  of  a  worship  contrary  to  that  ordained  or 
sanctioned  by  God.  Whether  the  assistance  be  intended,  or 
not,  as  a  profession  or  approval  of  a  false  religion,  does  not 
enter  into  the  question.  The  act  is  unlawful,  either  as  a 
positive  denial  of  true  faith,  or  as  seemingly  such,  when  it 
becomes  a  source  of  scandal  to  others.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  a  Catholic  at  a  marriage,  funeral,  or  similar 
ceremonial,  performed  in  a  non- Catholic  house  of  worship  or 
by  a  minister,  is  not  a  denial  of  his  or  her  faith,  when  it  is 
readily  understood  to  be  a  mark  of  personal  respect  or  affection 
for  those  who,  though  not  of  our  faith,  have  a  claim  on  our 
charity  and  on  our  hope  of  their  eternal  salvation. 


DIGNITY  OF  RURAL  PARISHES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Review  I  note  with  great 
interest  the  remarks  of  "  Harrigan "  anent  the  "  Rural 
Problem",  especially  the  Catholic  Press  in  rural  districts. 
What  is  wrong  with  the  treatment  that  rural  districts  receive 
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in  the  spiritual  and  financial  economy  of  the  various  dioceses 
that  make  up  the  Catholic  Church  in  America?  It  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  seminarian,  the  future  priest,  and  the  bishop  toward 
this  choicest  portion  of  .God's  vineyard.  The  seminarian  has 
the  idea  that  the  rural  parish  is  to  be  his  purgatory  for  a  few 
short  years  and  then  the  city  will  clasp  him  to  her  breast  for 
the  rest  of  his  sacerdotal  life.  Meanwhile  some  unfortunate 
young  priest  or  newly-ordained  takes  his  place,  and  so  the 
circle  is  complete. 

The  spirit  of  the  various  dioceses  is  that  rural  parishes,  es- 
pecially if  one  spends  many  years  in  them,  imply  that  their 
occupant  has  not  made  good,  is  not  brainy,  is  not  a  builder,  or 
possibly  that  he  is  expiating  some  faults  either  great  or  small ; 
most  priests  want  to  get  to  the  city ;  in  fact,  to  be  plain,  it  is  a 
promotion;  and  not  to  be  sent  to  the  city  is  very  often  a 
negative  way  of  demoting;  the  ground  between  is  hardly  neu- 
tral. I  think  a  large  majority  of  the  priests  will  agree  with 
this.  The  bishop  is  often  obliged  to  hold  out  the  city  parish 
as  a  promotional  lure  to  those  seminarians  and  young  priests, 
that  dearth  of  priests  in  his  diocese  makes  an  utter  necessity,  in 
competition  with  other  dioceses.  The  salary  of  rural  priests 
is  most  often  pitiably  inadequate;  in  many  Western  dioceses 
few  of  them  ever  get  full  salary,  whilst  their  fortunate  confrere 
in  the  city  has  almost  at  times  the  luxury  of  a  substantial 
banker.  It  is  useless  for  us  to  say  that  salary  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  attitude  of  many  priests  toward  the  few  Mass  in- 
tentions, scant  stolae  jura^  and  have  little  material  comforts. 

Suppose  that  promotion  were  to  be  from  the  city  to  the 
country  parish,  what  then  ?  It  would  be  a  splendid  test  of  dis- 
interested zeal;  it  is  true  that  this  is  the  case  in  Ireland  where 
rural  parishes  are  the  rule,  and  that  America  as  at  present  con- 
stituted is  not  an  analogous  case,  but  the  viewpoint  of  the  aver- 
age seminarian,  young  priest  and  many  old  priests  must  be 
changed  if  we  are  to  fulfil  our  portentous  obligation  to  embryo 
Catholicity  of  the  woods  and  prairies.  An  exchange  of  views 
on  this  most  interesting  and  important  problem  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  through  the  medium  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review,  would  be  appreciated. 

Sinn  Fein. 
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DISPENSATIONS  '*0N  OONDITION". 

Qu.  llie  Rev.  John  Titius  verbally  applies  for  a  dispensation  for 
a  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  a  non-Catholic  ( 1 )  before  he  has 
ajscertained  whether  or  not  the  latter  has  been  baptized  in  any  Prot- 
estant denomination,  and  (2)  before  he  has  had  the  cautiones  signed, 
as  the  diocesan  statutes  demand. 

May  the  Ordinary  in  such  a  case  grant  a  dispensation  (a)  on  con- 
dition that  the  promises  in  writing  shall  subsequently  be  made;  and 
(b)  may  he  give  Titius  a  dispensation  mixta€  religionis  et  ad  cau- 
telam  disparitcUis  cidttts?  H.  F. 

Resp.  The  regular  rule  in  Canon  Law  is  that  a  dispensation 
to  be  valid  demands  certain  knowledge  of  the  facts  for  which 
it  is  granted.  This  supposes,  of  course,  that  the  impediment 
is  of  a  serious  nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  baptism.  "  In  quantum  pro  valore  requiritur, 
oportet  ut  executori  constet  de  veritate  expositorum,  ac  proinde, 
nisi  aliunde  habeatur  certitudo,  inquisitio  est  f  acienda  antequam 
dispensatio  executioni  mandetur."  ^  According  to  the  same 
authority,  a  reasonable  presumption  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
impediment  would  permit  the  exceptional  granting  of  a  dis- 
pensation. As  for  the  *'  cautiones  "  required  in  a  mixed  mar- 
riage, the  bishop  may  accept  the  verbal  promise,  even  if  the 
statutes  require  a  written  guarantee,  since  he  acts  as  legislator, 
and  the  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  party  promising 
may  be  determined  by  him  in  individual  cases. 


LEAVING  THE  ALTAR  DURING  OHANT  AT  SOLEMN  MASS. 

Qu.  Should  the  celebrant,  deacon,  and  subdeacon  genuflect  toward 
the' tabernacle  before  leaving  the  Epistle  side  of  the  altar  to  sit  down 
for  the  Kyrie  and  for  the  singing  of  the  Dies  Irae? 

The  Ceremonial  recommends  a  bow.  Does  it  suppose  that  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  in  the  tabernacle?  Opinions  among  priests 
are  divided.     Please  solve  the  difficulty.  N.  C. 

Resp.  P.  Schober,  a  member  of  the  S.  C.  of  Rites,  in  his 
Ceremoniae  Missarum  Solemnium  (p.  179),  answers:  "Si 
Celebrans  ad  scamnum  sedere  velit  postquam  Sequentiam 
legerit,  ipse  et  Ministri,  quin  prius  ad  altaris  medium  accedant 

'  De  Smet,  De  Sponsalibus  et  Matrim,,  cap.  de  Dispens.,  n.  867. 
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vel  ullam  reverentiam  faciant  per  yiam  breviorem  accedunt  ad 
scamnum."  He  quotes  a  decree  S.  R.  C.  12  August,  1854  in 
Lucion.^  We  note,  however,  that  this  decision  of  the  S.  R.  C. 
is  not  entered  in  the  Deer.  auth.  of  1898.  Hence  we  venture 
the  opinion  that,  whilst  the  descent  per  breviorem  from  the 
Epistle  side  may  be  made  with  becoming  solemnity  in  churches 
where  the  altar  stands  midway  in  a  wide  space  of  sanctuary,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  great  basilicas  constructed  especially  for 
solemn  ceremonial,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  have  the  appearance  of 
a  lack  of  due  reverence  when  the  celebrant  and  ministers  are 
obliged  to  turn  abruptly  in  a  narrow  sanctuary  space  to  take 
their  seats.  In  these  cases  it  seems  to  us  quite  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  rubrics,  which  merely  indicate  that  the 
celebrant  and  ministers  in  solemn  Mass  are  to  take  their  seats 
while  the  Sequence  is  being  chanted,  that  in  retiring  from 
the  Epistle  side  they  should  either  bow  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment or  Cross,  or  else  go  to  the  centre  of  the  altar  with  the 
usual  reverences  prescribed  for  leaving  the  altar  during  the 
liturgical  functions. 

1  Anal.  Jur.  Pont.,  torn.  II,  fol.  2200. 
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KEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 

Interest  in  Biblical  studies  is  rapidly  gaining  in  America. 
From  the  literary  and  historical  standpoints  they  are  being 
advocated  by  prominent  representatives  of  the  universities  and 
secondary  schools.  Of  Catholic  scholarship,  too,  we  are  re- 
ceiving continual  new  evidence  in  this  field.  With  the  latter 
distinct  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  religious  value  of  the  Bible  as 
a  confirmation  or  defence  of  the  ancient  tradition  maintained 
by  Catholic  faith.  The  former  differences  in  polemical  methods 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  thus  being  gradually 
reversed.  The  so-called  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
their  followers  took  the  Bible  as  supreme  law.  To  the  adherents 
of  the  old  faith  it  remained,  as  before,  a  continuous  and  trust- 
worthy record  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  the  inspired 
character  of  which  was  safeguarded  by  a  living  organization 
established  to  teach  and  to  discipline  mankind,  so  that  it  might 
find  its  way  back  to  the  lost  paradise.  With  those  outside  the 
Church  it  was  either  nothing  more  than  a  summary  code  of 
ethics,  illustrated  by  the  historical  events  that  transpired  in 
connexion  with  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  or  else,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Protestant  sects,  an  inspired  rule  of  faith  which 
might  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  each  individual's  personal 
experiences  or  feelings.  The  latter  view  has  necessarily  led 
to  the  broad  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  which 
places  it  on  a  level  with  the  ethical  systems  of  the  old  pagan 
world,  out  of  which  a  naturalist  grooming,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  humanitarian  religion  or  ethical  culture,  is  being 
developed  to  suit  our  modern  civilization. 

The  recent  appeal  of  Benedict  XV  for  a  wider  diffusion  of 
popular  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  bids  us  hope  for  the 
formation  of  Bible  classes  as  an  adjunct  to  catechetical  and 
homiletic  instruction  in  our  church  system.  There  is  room  for 
a  periodical  in  English,  dealing  in  a  popular  fashion  with  the 
subject.  A  Biblical  quarterly  or  monthly  would  afford  abund- 
ant opportunity  for  interest  and  instruction  among  Catholics. 
Up  to  very  recently  the  Chicago  University  conducted  such  a 
magazine  for  n  on -Catholics — the  Biblical   World.      But   the 
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magazine,  together  with  that  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Theology y  is  now  issued  under  the  new  title  of  The  A  merican 
Journal  of  Religion. 

The  issues  for  April  and  October,  1920,  of  The  American 
Journal  of  Theology  contain  a  discussion  on  the  true  date  of  the 
Jewish  Pasch.  Fr.  Matthew  A.  Power,  SJ.,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  timeliness  of  the  Last  Supper,  had  advanced  the  novel 
theory  of  the  Talmudic  BctdUy  whereby  the  Jewish  hierarchical 
authority  was  supposed  to  have  shifted  the  Passover  from 
Friday  to  Saturday.  The  explanation  seemed  plausible,  but 
the  critique  of  Professor  Solomon  Zeitlin  of  the  Rabbinical 
College,  New  York,  disposes  of  this  theory  as  resting  upon 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  Mishnah  and  the  Talmudic  termino- 
logy. Fr.  Luchesius  Semler,  O.F.M.,  meanwhile  sets  the  mat- 
ter right  in  his  admirable  article  "  When  did  Christ  die"?  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  new  Journal  referred  to,  in  a  paper  by  Frank  C.  Porter 
of  Yale  University,  on  "  Crucial  Problems  in  Biblical  Theo- 
logy ",  calls  for  a  clearer  exposition  of  the  ethical,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  religious  or  ceremonial,  element  in  the  Old 
Testament.  It  is  a  phase  of  study  not  without  significance 
for  the  Catholic  student  in  view  of  the  common  lack  of  a  right 
estimate  of  natural  virtue  as  a  foundation  for  the  supernatural. 
Like  the  pharisees  of  old  we  insist  more  on  observance  of  ec- 
clesiastical precept  than  upon  the  strengthening  of  those  virtues 
which,  like  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  equity  make  spiritual 
perfection  easier.  The  writer  also  expresses  a  wish  for  a  more 
complete  commentary  on  St.  John's  Gospel  than  we  possess  so 
far,  likewise  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  writings  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria,  in  relation  to  the  Judaism  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  this  connexion  we  may  mention  a  recent  work  by  Prof. 
E.  Jacquier  of  Lyons — J^tudes  de  Critique  et  de  Philologie  du 
Nouveau  Testament  (Victor  Lecoffre:  Paris),  which  reviews 
the  recent  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  devotes  a  chap- 
ter to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  For  the  rest,  the  volume  is  a 
revision  of  the  author's  Histoire  des  Livres  du  Nouveau  Testa- 
ment, and  supplements  it  by  important  additions  in  the  light 
of  recent  criticism.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Review 
we  discuss  an  interpretation  of  a  noteworthy  New  Testament 
passage  (Phil.  2:5)  by  Dr.  H.  Schumacher,  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America. 
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An  interesting  contribution  to  the  clearing  up  of  difficulties 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  appears  in  the  first  issue  of  the  second 
volume  of  Bihlica.  Fr.  Leopold  Fonck,  S.J.,  explains  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  paralytic  (Mt.  9:  1-8;  Mk.  2:  1-2;  Luke  5  : 
17-28)  was  let  down  through  the  roof  in  order  to  reach  Jesus 
preaching  in  the  house.  He  shows  from  a  certain  style  of 
architecture  at  the  time  and  illustrated  by  a  building  excavated 
at  Megiddo  in  1905,  that  it  was  quite  easy  to  remove  the  roof- 
tiles  constructed  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  from  the  solarium. 
Another  important  paper  in  the  same  issue  of  Bihlica  is  by 
the  American  Benedictine  P.  A.  Kleber,  known  to  our  readers. 
He  throws  light  upon  the  chronology  of  II  and  IV  Kings 
and  II  Paralipomenon,  reconciling  the  historical  sequence  of 
events  which  have  hitherto  proved  a  puzzle  to  readers  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  management  of  Bihlica  announces  the 
early  appearance  of  a  new  magazine  in  the  form  of  a  commen- 
tary, under  the  name  Verhum  Domini.  It  is  designed  to  give 
not  only  interpretations  of  the  Sacred  Text  by  exegetic,  homi- 
letic,  and  hermeneutical  aids,  but  intends  to  deal  with  Biblical 
questions  of  an  apologetic,  dogmatic,  and  ascetical  nature.  Be- 
sides this  there  are  topics  in  archeology,  geography,  sacred 
history  which,  having  special  interest  for  the  Scripture  student, 
will  be  considered  in  the  new  publication.  The  price  (as  a 
monthly)  is  twenty  francs  for  countries  outside  Italy.  We 
should  wish  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the  prospective  value 
of  the  work  thus  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Biblical 
Commission  at  Rome,  but  can  here  refer  merely  to  the  previous 
special  number  of  Bihlica  issued  on  occasion  of  the  fifteen-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  St.  Jerome's  death.  The  entire  number 
is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Saint's  activity  in  his 
revisions  and  translations  of  the  Sacred  Text. 

Among  recent  popular  New  Testament  expositions  we  have 
a  volume  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  by  Fr.  Robert  Eaton  of  the 
Birmingham  Oratory.  It  is  the  English  text  with  copious  an- 
notations, and  in  many  respects  answers  the  need  of  a  manual 
for  the  reading  laity  better  than  the  more  critical  studies  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  manuals  or  those  of  Madame 
Cecilia  and  the  St.  Edmund's  College  series,  excellent  as  these 
are  for  students  of  academic  training. 
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Fr.  Philip  Coghlan,  C.P.,  gives  an  attractive  account  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  St.  Paul.^  It  is  intended  to  supply  the 
dearth  of  a  class  of  literature  in  which  Protestantism  abounds, 
by  giving  more  weight  to  the  supernatural  element  in  the  career 
of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Many  Catholic  students  will  be  glad  to  have  the  new  volume 
on  the  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch  by  Dr.  Melvin  Grove  Kyle, 
whose  critical  studies  in  the  light  of  archeology  offer  real  help 
in  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  author  argues  for  the 
absolute  trustworthiness  and  right  understanding  of  the  Books 
of  Moses,  to  be  read  as  we  have  them  in  their  traditional  form, 
provided  we  take  due  account  of  the  different  kinds  and  uses 
of  legislative  forms  at  the  time.  He  thus  eliminates  the  neces- 
sity of  appealing  to  the  theory  of  reconstruction  on  the  part  of 
the  orthodox,  and  to  the  so-called  documentary  and  fragment- 
ary theories  of  the  higher  criticism.^ 

Another  work  of  recent  issue  that  is  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Catholic  critics  is  Dr.  Morris  Jastrow's  The  Book 
of  Job.^  It  presents  a  new  translation,  based  upon  the  Hebrew. 
At  the  same  time  it  recasts  the  entire  composition,  which  the 
author  attributes  to  different  stages  of  development,  not  merely 
influenced  by  the  varying  temper  of  successive  periods,  but 
diie  to  a  wholly  independent  adaptation.  The  theory  is  plaus- 
ible, as  are  most  of  Dr.  Jastrow's  revisions  of  Old  Testament 
literature,  but  it  does  away  with  the  traditional  view  of  a  divine 
inspiration  and  of  the  definite  original  authorship  which  such 
inspiration  supposes.  We  shall  return  to  the  book  in  a  separate 
review.  Meanwhile  it  is  noteworthy  to  find  in  the  defenders 
of  Jewish  traditions  two  very  distinct  and  separating  tendencies 
— one  which  seeks  to  restore  the  ancient  ideas  of  a  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  the  other  which  makes  for  a  legitimate  dis- 
persion and  entire  amalgamation  with  the  modern  spirit.  Of 
the  latter  Dr.  Jastrow's  books  are  a  striking  example;  of  the 
former  we  have  the  Zionist  movement  and  its  activities  to-day 
in  Palestine.  The  mails  from  the  Holy  Land  bring  us  not  only 
the  postmark  in  pure  old  Hebrew  letters,  but  wideawake  com- 

1  Benziger  Brothers. 

2  Oberlin  :  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company — London  :  Robert  Scott. 
^  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  London. 
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ments  on  the  doings  of  the  world  through  The  Palestine 
Weekly,  printed  in  English  at  Jerusalem.  It  represents  the 
local  interest  of  the  Jewish  population — about  one-tenth  of 
the  Arab  element — in  **  news,  commerce,  literature,  sport  and 
archeology  ".* 

Just  as  we  are  about  to  close  this  survey  of  recent  Biblical 
literature  the  second  volume  of  P.  Hildebrand  Hopfl's  Intro- 
duction comes  to  us  from  Subiaco.  It  contains  the  Introductio 
Specialis  in  Libros  V.  T.,  and  treats  in  concise  Latin  terms  of 
the  origin,  contents,  form,  and  critical  aspects  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings.  The  matter  was  printed  as  MS.  for  the 
alumni  of  S.  Anselmo  in  Rome,  and  is  now  issued  for  general 
circulation,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  first  volume  of  the 
Introductio  Generalis  and  a  third  part  for  the  New  Testament 
books,  completing  what  makes  an  excellent  scholastic  manual, 
Fntroductionis  Compendium  in  Sacros  Utriusque  Testamenti 
Libros,  for  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

H. 

*  Hassolei  Publicity  Co.,  Jerusalem. 
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OUBSUS  THEOLOGIOUS  ONIENSIS:  TRAOTATUS  DE  DEO  OREANTE. 
Anctore  Blasio  Beraza,  S.I.,  in  Oollegio  Maximo  Oniensi  Sacrae  Theo- 
logiae  Professoie.  Bilbao,  Editores  Elexpnru  Hermanos.  1921.  Pp. 
XX— 774.  TRAOTATUS  DE  GRATIA  OHRISTI.  Auctore  Blasio 
Beraxa,  S.I.,  in  Oollegio  Maximo  Oniensi  Sacrae  Theologiae  Frofessore. 
Bilbao.     Editores  Elexpnru  Hermanos.     1916.     Pp.  xxiv — 896. 

These  two  volumes  comprise  portions  of  the  course  of  theology 
followed  in  the  Jesuit  house  of  studies  at  Oiia  near  Burgos,  Spain. 
The  general  title  suggests  that  other  portions  will  subsequently  be 
published.  In  this  event  students  will  have  at  command  a  cursus 
which,  if  the  successive  tracts  are  wrought  out  proportionately  with 
these  at  hand,  will  constitute  a  treasury  of  sacred  science  for  the 
parallel  whereof  they  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  to  the  classic  age  of  the  great  Spanish  theolo- 
gians, to  Suarez  and  Vasquez,  to  Baiiez  and  Valentia.  Indeed  in  the 
supposition  just  made  the  prospective  course  will  in  some  respects 
surpass,  though  in  others  it  would  fall  short  of,  the  earlier  standard 
of  classical  theology.  In  making  the  latter  qualification,  however, 
one  must  remember  that  the  standard  in  mind  is  relative,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  one's  ideal  of  theological  perfection.  If  that  ideal 
include  the  lengthy  treatise-like  exposition^  of  Scholastic  speculation, 
the  leisurely  unfolding  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  every  theological 
opinion,  then  must  the  present  Spanish  theologian  yield  somewhat  to 
the  earlier  giants  of  his  profession.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  type 
is  satisfied  with  a  more  synoptical,  though  withal  a  relatively  in- 
tegral, discussion  of  theological  opinions,  the  abbreviations  being 
more  than  balanced  by  fuller  exposition  of  recent  problems  and  diffi- 
culties, then  should  the  palm  be  accorded  to  the  masterpiece  before  us. 

But  not  to  pursue  the  comparison  further,  let  us  see  what  it  is  we 
have  in  our  hands.  There  are,  as  the  heading  above  indicates,  two 
tracts,  the  one  De  Deo  Creante,  comprising  almost  eight  hundred, 
the  other,  De  Gratia  Christi,  more  than  nine  hundred  large,  closely 
filled  pages.  We  mention  these  goodly  proportions  to  show  that  the 
present  necessarily  brief  notice  can  do  full  justice  to  neither  of  these 
elaborate  treatises,  much  less  to  both  of  them.  Some  account  will 
consequently  be  taken  only  of  the  former,  with  just  a  few  words 
upon  the  latter  volume. 

Opening  the  tract  on  God  as  Creator,  one  is  arrested  by  the  ample 
bibliography  which  extends  to  some  thirteen  pages.  Mere  book-lists 
are,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  no  just  criterion  of  the  value  of  a  work. 
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In  the  present  case,  however,  the  very  abundant  bibliography,  com- 
prising most  of  the  more  important  early  and  late  contributions  to 
theology  and  its  closely  associated  branches,  is  a  feature  of  real  edu- 
cational value  to  the  student  and  probably  a  convenience  to  the  pro- 
fessor. 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  matter,  we  find  it  naturally  falling  into 
the  familiar  divisions — de  mundOj  de  angelis,  de  h  amine.  Under  the 
first  of  these  headings  is  given  a  very  thorough  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  and  theology  of  the  creation  of  the  world  —  that  is,  the 
nature  of  the  creative  act,  the  efficient,  archetypal,  and  final  causes 
thereof.  Of  exceptional  interest  and  value  is  the  discussion  of  the 
process  of  the  creative  work  as  contained  in  Genesis.  The  various 
idealistic  and  literal  interpretations  are  ably  analyzed,  the  author 
defending  a  view  which  he  differentiates  from  the  general  periodist 
and  concordist  theories  by  taking  the  Hebrew  word  jom  to  signify 
day;  not  of  course  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  but  a  day  as  the 
seventh  part  of  a  week,  the  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  being  to 
indicate  the  divine  origin  of  the  week  with  its  Sabbath  day  of  rest 
corresponding  to  the  cessation  of  the  creational  process : 

"  Dies  igitur  hexaemeri  sunt  dies  hebdomadae  nostrae,  translati  tamen  ad 
exprimandas  sex  illas  portiones  temporis  in  quas  tempus  creationis  distributum 
est.  Illae  voces :  vespere  et  mane,  dies  primus,  dies  secundus  ...  in  mosaica 
narratione  sonant  revera  dies  vulgares ;  quibus  tamen  denotatur  non  nostra,  sed 
divina  hebdomada;  sicque  typus  appellatur  nomine  antitypi,  quod  etiam  in 
vulgari  modo  loquendi  communiter  contingere  solet. 

Quo  pacto  ratione  quas  diluvi-anistae  aflferunt  ad  probandum  dies  hexaemeri 
esse  dies  vulgares  .  .  .  et  quas  periodistae  adducunt  ad  demonstrandum  illos 
dies  esse  periodos  longioris  durationis  ...  si  bene  perpendantur,  non  se  mutuo 
destruunt;  sed  suam  habent  vim,  et  facile  inter  se  conciliantur." 

The  difference  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  word  rather  than  of  thing. 
The  periodists  interpret  jom  as  a  period.  Father  Beraza  translates 
jom  as  a  day.  Day,  however,  in  textu  means  a  period.  Wherein  lies 
the  real  difference? 

The  treatise  De  Angelis  is  developed  with  great  Scholastic  pre- 
cision and  thoroughness.  In  setting  forth  the  theology  relating  to  the 
evil  spirits,  besides  the  topics  diabolical  temptation  and  obsession,  the 
subjects  magic,  magnetism,  hypnotism,  and  spiritism  are  handled 
with  the  carefulness  and  circumspection  which  their  subtle  nature 
and  timely  interest  demand.  There  is  just  one  item,  in  connexion 
with  spiritism,  which  is  not  quite  accurate.  Father  Beraza  asserts 
that  one  of  the  conditions  of  spiritistic  seances  is  darkness.  The 
sitters  are  described  as  arranged  in  a  circle  either  with  hands  joined 
or  placed  on  a  table  (neither  of  these  conditions  is  necessary). 
"  Tunc  exstincta  luce,  tenebris  involvuntur,  in  hac  autem  obscuri- 
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tate  plura  videntur  audire,  sentire,  videre,  quibus  plus  minusve  con- 
sternantur  "  (p.  426,  n.  853).  It  is  well  to  notice,  lest  all  this  kind 
of  performances  be  suspected  as  fraudulent  or  illusory,  that  darkness 
is  not  essential  to  spiritistic  phenomena.  Levitations,  as  Professor 
Crawford  has  demonstrated,  take  place  under  (ruby)  light,  while 
the  materializations  described  by  Dr.  Von  Schrenck-Notzing,  whose 
book  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number,  occur  under  electric  light 
of  twenty  and  thirty  candle  power. 

In  the  section  De  Homine,  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  human 
race  is  discussed  in  the  light  of  modem  research  in  the  fields  of 
archaeology  and  paleontology.  The  author's  opinion  is  that  **  Etsi 
catholic!  fere  omnes  teneant  ultra  10,000  annorum  in  aetate  generis 
humani  non  esse  procedendum;  plures  tamen  doctores  acatholici, 
eorum  praesertim  qui  evolutionistae  audiunt,  longe  majorem  aetatem 
homini  elargiendum  censent.  Haeckel  elargitur  ei  saltem  100,000 
annos;  Lyell  150,000;  Mortillet,  Penck,  Draper  250,000;  Ober- 
maier  homini  europaeo  ad  minimum  100,000  annos  concedit "  (p. 
551). 

One  must  regret  to  find  so  good  a  priest  and  so  eminent  an  anthro- 
pologist as  Father  Obermaier  placed  in  such  bad  company!  How- 
ever, the  arguments  which  the  learned  scholar  adduces  for  the  long 
age  of  the  human  family  seem  to  our  author  no  more  conclusive  than 
those  brought  forward  by  the  other  advocates  who  claim  an  equal  or 
even  a  vastly  greater  antiquity  for  man. 

Space  can  here  be  given  for  just  a  brief  notice  of  the  other  volume 
in  title  above,  De  Gratia  Christi.  Since  there  is  plainly  no  logical 
connexion  between  this  and  the  foregoing  tract,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  intervening  volumes  have  yet  to  be  issued.  The  matter  is 
treated  on  the  sound  traditional  lines,  but  with  that  fluid  continuity 
of  thought  that  indicates  the  working  of  a  theological  habit  in  which 
the  science  has  first  been  thoroughly  assimilated  and  vitalized  by  a 
power  that  is  at  once  extensive  and  intensive,  S5mthetic  and  analytic ; 
which  sees  the  whole  in  the  parts  and  the  parts  in  the  whole. 

Of  this  treatise,  as  of  its  companion  above,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  organ  of  theological  science  that  is  more 
apt  to  effect  a  genuine  vital  virtue  in  the  soul  of  the  student,  and 
this  for  the  reason  just  alleged,  that  both  treatises  are  in  language 
(clear,  limpid  Latin)  of  which  the  excerpts  given  above  are  fair 
samples;  and,  in  matter,  emanations  of  living  theology  from  the 
mind  of  the  master.  It  is  theology  in  actu  vitali.  It  is  organic,  not 
mechanic.  And  yet  in  the  expression  of  it  mechanism  is  wisely  em- 
ployed. With  that  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Scholastic 
disputations  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  Jesuits'  training,  the 
author  has  thrown  his  material  into  a  number  of  theses  or  rather 
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sjmtheses  which  enable  the  student  to  get  a  ready  and  clear  survey 
of  the  subjects  in  their  vital  interrelations.  The  treatises,  though  too 
elaborate  for  use  as  text  books  by  the  average  class  of  theology,  will 
serve  nevertheless  admirably  for  collateral  reading.  Professors  will, 
of  course,  appreciate  them  most. 

OHRISTUS  IN  SEINER  PRAEEXISTENZ  UND  KEN08E  nach  Phil.  II 
5-8.  Historische  nnd  Exegetisch-Kritische  Untersuchung  von  Hein- 
rich  Schumacher,  Associate  Professor  der  Neutestam.  Exegese  an  der 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  0.,  Von  dem  Bibel- 
institnt  in  Rom  preisgekroent.  —  Rom:  Verlag  des  Paepstl.  Bibel- 
Institutes.     1914-1921.     Pp.  xxxi,  236  and  xii,  423. 

In  1914  Dr.  Schumacher  published,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  at  Rome,  the  first  volume  of  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Christological  clause  in  the  second  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  This  passage  had  engaged  the  critical 
attention  of  exegetes  from  St.  Augustine,  St,  Hilary,  and  St  Chry- 
sostom  to  Zahn,  Weiss,  Simar  and  their  most  recent  followers,  both 
by  reason  of  its  dogmatic  importance  and  of  its  practical  ethical 
value.  The  author's  commentary  had  gained  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  Biblical  Pontifical  Institute  in  1912,  as  a  valuable  exegetical 
contribution  to  Pauline  literature  and  to  dogmatic  theology.  The 
war  prevented  the  publication  of  the  second  part  now  before  us. 
The,  first  volume  had  surveyed  the  history  of  the  discussion  regard- 
ing the  passage  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  forms  as  understood  by  the 
Hellenistic,  Latin,  and  Syrian  writers,  summing  up  the  results  of 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  scholarship  on  the  subject  down  to  our  day. 

The  present  volume  takes  up  the  exegesis  of  the  passage,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  text  and  context,  both  from  the  philological  and  dog- 
matic standpoints.  St,  Paul  recommends  the  imitation  of  Christ's 
humility  to  the  Christians  in  the  proud  colony  of  "Augusta  lulia 
Philippensis  ".  They  had  been  the  first  in  Macedonia  to  whom  the 
Apostle  had  preached  imder  that  divine  impulse  which  came  to  him 
in  a  dream  at  Troas.  The  temptation  to  pride  of  place  and  election 
under  these  circumstances  was  natural.  Hence  he  tells  them :  "  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus;  who  being  in 
the  form  of  God  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but 
emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men,  and  in  habit  found  as  a  man.  He  humbled  himself, 
becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.  For 
which  cause  God  also  hath  exalted  him,"  etc. 
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When  we  come  to  examine  the  expressions  of  this  passage  in  detail, 
there  arises  a  number  of  textual  difficulties  which  affect  its  dogmatic 
interpretation.  Although  St.  Chrysostom  thought  that  it  answered 
all  the  objections  of  the  followers  of  Arius,  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  of 
Marcellus,  Sabellius,  Marcion,  Valentinus,  and  others  who  questioned 
the  divine  personality  and  twofold  nature  of  Christ,  the  modern 
representatives  of  so-called  higher  criticism,  beginning  with  Baur, 
Holtzmann,  and  the  more  recent  rationalistic  exponents,  reach  the 
opposite  conclusion,  and  seek  to  prove  from  the  passage  that  Christ 
was  according  to  the  Apostle's  teaching  simply  man.  It  would  lead 
beyond  the  scope  of  an  ordinary  book  review  to  enter  here  into  the 
details  regarding  the  various  interpretations  of  the  Greek  text.  Dr. 
Schiunacher  takes  up  the  textual  peculiarities,  examines  them  philo- 
logically  and  in  their  context,  and  vindicates  the  dogmatic  teaching 
of  the  Church,  which  establishes  the  triple  fact  of  divine  nature  in 
Christ,  that  is  to  say  His  preexistence  from  all  eternity;  next.  His 
human  nature  assumed;  and  lastly  the  exaltation  of  the  hmnan 
nature.  These  proofs  are  found  by  a  careful  discrimination  of  the 
terms.  And  here  our  author  shows  a  singular  mastery  of  patristic 
knowledge  and  the  uses  of  language  contained  in  the  traditions  of 
both  classic  and  Hellenistic  writers. 

In  the  process  of  demonstration  Dr.  Schmnacher  starts  by  estab- 
lishing the  authentic  reading  as  represented  in  the  MS.  codices  and 
attested  by  citations  from  the  early  Fathers.  He  then  takes  up  each 
term,  points  out  its  significance  and  relations,  and  supplies  the 
requisite  elliptical  expressions.  Throughout  he  pays  close  attention 
not  merely  to  the  theories  that  favor  the  dogmatic  interpretation  but 
also  to  variations  and  departures  from  the  patristic  and  scholastic  tra- 
dition. The  question  of  the  Kenosis  or  self -limitation  of  the  Logos 
in  the  hypostatic  union,  w^hich  has  agitated  deistic  as  well  as  theistic 
schools,  is  discussed  by  our  author  with  admirable  precision.  The 
analysis  yields  the  satisfying  result,  not  merely  of  a  vindication  of 
Catholic  doctrine,  but  of  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  does  not  accommodate 
his  teaching  to  the  Hellenistic  tendencies  of  his  age,  but  rather 
finds  in  their  language  the  obvious  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  re- 
garding the  Messias  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  and  fully  con- 
firmed in  the  exact  sense  required  by  dogmatic  science  in  the  New 
Law.  Thus  incidentally  the  two  volumes  on  the  passage  of  St.  Paul 
supplement  and  complete  the  author's  former  research  work  on  the 
Johannine  passage  in  the  s5nioptics  (Matt.  11 :  27  and  Luke  10:  22). 
The  work  confirms  the  high  and  thorough  scholarship  represented  by 
former  works  from  professors  of  the  Catholic  University. 
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A  OOMMENTARY  ON  THE  NEW  OODE  OF  CANON  LAW.  By  the 
Rev.  P.  Ohas.  Augustine,  O.S.B.,  D.D.  Prof,  of  Oanon  Law.  VoL 
VL  Administrative  Law  (Can.  1154-1551),  B.  Herder  Book  Co.: 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  London.     1921.     Pp.  617. 

P.  Augustine  continues  his  labors  of  interpreting  the  new  Code  of 
Canon  Law  to  English  readers.  In  the  present  volume  he  deals  with 
sacred  places,  such  as  churches,  oratories,  and  cemeteries ;  also  with 
divine  worship  and  the  laws  that  regulate  the  same.  Thence  the 
Code  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  teaching  offices  in  the 
Church,  the  duties  of  pastors  in  the  matter  of  preaching,  of  the 
erection  of  schools  and  seminaries,  of  the  censorship  of  books  etc. 
The  volume  closes  with  the  chapters  on  benefices,  parish  boundaries, 
and  the  temporal  administration  of  church  property.  Throughout 
the  author  shows  his  anxiety  to  verify  statements  by  references 
especially  to  the  Deer  eta  Authentica  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  reader  to  say  that,  whilst  the  arrangement 
and  form  are  everything  that  one  could  desire  for  a  book  of  this 
kindy  the  matter  might  have  been  greatly  condensed.  There  is  a 
good  deal  which  is  of  no  special  application  to  our  needs,  but  rather 
serves  to  obscure  and  confuse  the  reader.  Thus  we  read  (p.  195)  : 
"It  is  never  allowed  for  any  bishop  to  go  to  a  schismatical  church 
to  take  part  in  the  sacred  functions  or  to  chant  the  doxology.  Cath- 
olic bishops  if  invited  by  the  governor  to  have  celebration  in  the 
churches,  shall  content  themselves  with  singing  the  Te  Deiim  and 
holding  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament."  Similarly,  the  refer- 
ences to  King  Edward  VII  and  what  is  done  in  India  (p.  196), 
whilst  these  statements  have  a  local  interest,  they  lessen  the  definite- 
ness  which  the  student  or  inquirer  looks  for  in  a  modern  code  of  law. 
Here  and  there  the  lack  of  this  definiteness  gives  the  impression  of 
contradictory  teaching.  Thus  contributions  to  heretical  buildings  are 
forbidden  on  page  203,  whereas  elsewhere  they  are  characterized  as 
inevitable  and  allowable  because  business  men  may  not  offend  their 
non-Catholic  patrons  (p.  198).  A  distinction  is  of  course  to  be 
made,  but  that  ought  to  be  done  in  a  summary  way  where  the  topic 
is  logically  broached.  Probably  a  detailed  index  when  the  work  has 
come  to  its  conclusion  will  remedy  these  defects;  and  on  the  whole 
priests  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  extended  work  rather 
than  make  use  of  a  Latin  manual,  even  though  it  be  more  concise. 
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ST.  BEE!UKD'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  OANTIOLE  OF  CANTIOLES. 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  a  Priest  of  Mount  Melleray. 
"Vol.  II.  Browne  and  Nolan,  Limited:  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Water- 
ford.     1920.     Pp.  539. 

The  study  of  St.  Bernard  in  his  works  is  one  of  the  most  attractive, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful,  intellectual  occupations  for  a  priest. 
For  the  Doctor  Mellifluus  combines  in  his  opuscula,  letters  and  ser- 
mons the  twofold  art  of  engaging  the  mind  and  the  heart.  He  had 
been  trained  in  the  dialectic  speculative  methods  of  which  Anselm 
of  Canterbury  was  the  master  at  the  time,  and  he  showed  in  his  dis- 
putes with  Abelard  how  well  he  had  assimilated  them.  Yet  they  did 
not  satisfy  his  ardent  energy  and  that  intuitive  love  which  made  him 
the  recognized  founder  of  the  mystic  school  of  theology.  It  is  this 
latter  quality  which  eminently  shines  forth  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  Divine  Love  Song  wherein  the  soul  expresses  its  affection  for  the 
heavenly  Spouse  and  discourses  in  a  fashion  at  once  allegorical  and 
typical  of  the  communion  of  creature  and  Creator.  We  have  here  a 
good  translation  by  a  monk  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  famous  Irish 
foundation  where  for  now  nearly  a  hundred  years  meditation  and 
silent  labor  have  fostered  the  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  heav- 
enly love  by  disengagement  from  earth.  This  second  volume  con- 
tains the  last  half  of  the  eighty-six  sermons  interpreting  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  The  reflections  are  meant 
chiefly  for  religious,  but  a  good  part  of  the  application  is  directed 
to  efforts  of  converting  souls  outside  the  Church  with  whom  the 
spiritual-minded  Christian  comes  in  contact.  St.  Bernard  views  the 
soul  simply  as  destined  to  enter  the  nuptial  union  with  God,  and  he 
sets  forth  the  means  and  the  hindrances  to  this  end,  taking  his  text 
from  the  inspired  song  in  which  the  Hebrew  lover  professes  his  long- 
ings and  hopes,  and  the  joys  of  affectionate  attachment  through  terms 
which,  seemingly  carnal,  betoken  a  spiritual  motive.  In  the  appen- 
dix the  translator  adds  a  part  from  the  Mystical  Vine  under  the  title 
"  On  the  Sacred  Heart "  and  a  translation  of  the  hymn  "  Summi 
Regis  Cor  aveto  ",  both  of  which  have  been  generally  attributed  to 
St.  Bernard,  and  are  indeed  in  his  spirit;  but,  as  has  been  shown, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  "  Jesu  dulcis  memoria  ",  they  belong  to  the 
school  and  age  of  the  saint  rather  than  to  his  own  pen.  The  name, 
however,  matters  but  little  in  such  things,  and  we  are  glad  to  have 
the  thoughts,  with  their  sweet  wealth  of  spiritual  unction,  aptly 
made  accessible  to  the  English  reader  as  they  are  in  the  present  ver- 
sion of  the  devout  Trappist. 
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DIE  SOHBIFTLEHRE  VOM  SAKRAMENT  DER  FIRMUNG.  Eine  Bib- 
lisch-Dogmatisohe  Studie  von  Job.  B.  Umberg,  S.J.  Freiburg  Brisg. 
1920.  Herder  and  Oo.:  Berlin,  Karlsrnbe,  Koeln,  Mnenchen,  Wien, 
London,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Fp.  217. 

Whilst  the  Church  has  from  the  very  beginning  emphasized  the 
sacramental  character  of  the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  anointing 
with  chrism  which  the  Council  of  Trent  defines  under  the  name  of 
the  sacrament  of  "  Confirmation  ",  theologians  have  not  always  in- 
sisted upon  the  demonstration  by  Scriptural  argument  of  its  institu- 
tion. The  commonplace  references  to  the  Acts  of  Apostles  ( 8 :  17; 
19:6),  combined  with  the  Pentecostal  incidents  related  in  the  Gos- 
pels (John  7:37;  14:26;  Luke  12:  11;  Matth.  10:  19),  or  to  St. 
Paul  ( Heb.  6:2),  are  hardly  mentioned  by  the  early  writers.  Even 
the  Scholastics,  such  as  St.  Anselm,  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Peter  Lom- 
bard, as  well  as  the  great  Franciscan  and  Dominican  theologians, 
simply  accept  the  traditions  of  the  Church  without  any  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  sacramental  character  of  Confirmation.  St.  Thomas 
enters  into  the  subject,  but  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  does 
not  even  mention  the  proof  from  Scripture,  though  the  Summa  is 
somewhat  more  explicit.  So  it  goes  on  up  to  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Reformers.  Their  denial  of  the  sacramental  institution,  because  the 
Scriptural  warrant  appeared  to  them  insufficient,  aroused  the  defend- 
ers of  the  traditional  faith  to  new  activity  on  this  point.  But  neither 
Cajetan  nor  Soto  nor  those  who  immediately  followed  their  steps, 
laid  much  w^eight  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Biblical  passages  that  might 
be  adduced  for  the  purpose.  Then  came  Bellarmine,  who  brought 
new  virtifc  into  the  argument  from  Scripture.  He  demonstrated  the 
Scriptural  basis  of  the  sacrament,  though,  as  our  author  points  out, 
without  giving  due  weight  to  the  element  ex  op  ere  operato  on  which 
we  naturally  lay  stress  in  modern  Scholastic  argmnent.  Yet  even  in 
bringing  the  keen  power  of  his  philosophical  mind  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  John  14:  16;  Luke  24:49,  and  Acts  1:8,  Bellarmine  does 
not  go  beyond  demonstrating  that  the  Apostles  received  a  special 
power  or  strength  which,  it  might  be  argued,  was  reserved  to  them 
just  as  inspiration  was  to  the  writers  of  the  Gospels. 

Calvin  insisted  on  this  exclusiveness  of  gift  and  its  transmission  by 
the  Apostles;  and  the  fact  that  the  effects  which  ostensibly  followed 
from  the  bestowal  by  the  Apostles  do  not  appear  in  the  case  of  sub- 
sequent imposition  of  hands  by  their  successors,  lent  plausibility  to 
his  argument.  Bellarmine  answered  the  objection  in  the  now  famil- 
iar form  which  has  since  his  time  been  perfected  by  Suarez,  Estius, 
and  other  masters  of  Scholastic  theology.     Much  that  makes  for  a 
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clearer  distinction  between  the  charismata  imparted  by  the  sacrament 
of  Confirmation  as  distinct  from  Baptism,  has  been  added  by  more 
recent  theologians.  P.  Umberg  examines  and  gives  due  credit  to  all 
these  writers.  He  goes  over  the  classical  texts,  and  in  a  remarkably 
lucid  manner  shows  the  exact  value  of  each  in  their  exegetical  appli- 
cation to  the  subject  in  hand.  He  next  examines  the  present  doctrine 
in  regard  to  the  required  matter  and  form,  the  minister  and  receiver 
of  the  sacrament.  By  a  terse  application  of  New  Testament  expres- 
sions he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  in  Acts  8:17;  19 :  6,  and  He- 
brews 6 :  2,  we  have  clear  proof  that  the  graces  imparted  in  the  im- 
position of  hands  referred  to  are  distinct  from  those  conferred  in  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism.  But  he  goes  farther  and  makes  us  see  the  in- 
stitution of  this  external  mark  conferring  special  graces  in  the  light 
of  the  Old  Testament  promises  of  the  Messianic  gifts  as  a  separate 
principle  of  interior  sanctification.  It  is  here  that  the  importance  of 
the  author's  apparent  repetition  of  the  theological  apparatus  tends  to 
complete  and  dogmatic  proof  for  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  as  a  necessary  means  for  the  full  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  Christian  soul.  The  work  is  therefore  more  than  a  mere 
summary  of  what  may  be  found  in  approved  recent  theologians. 

OHBYSOLOGUS:  Blaetter  f uer  Kanzelberedsamkeit ;  61.  Jahrgang.  1921. 
1-3.  Monatsschrift  fner  Bede  auf  der  Kanzel  nnd  im  Verein.  la 
Verbindung  mit  Eegens  Dr.  Ries  und  Univers.  Prof.  Dr.  Ude,  Graz, 
heransgegeben  von  den  Priestem  der  Gesellschaft  Jesn,  Ignatius  OoUeg 
an  Valkenbnrg  (Holland). — Perd.  Scboeningh:  Paderborn. 

Priests  who  are  familiar  with  the  German  language  and  who 
look  for  really  valuable  material  in  homiletic  study  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  rich  store  of  thought  and  suggestion  in  the  above  publication 
by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  old  "  studimn  generale  "  and  "  scrip- 
torium Societatis  Jesu  "  closely  associated  in  the  Exaeten  and  Valken- 
burg  conmiunities,  in  Holland,  whither  the  Kulturkampf  had  ban- 
ished some  of  the  most  erudite  members  of  the  Society,  and  whence 
has  flowed  since  then  a  stream  of  literary  activity  not  easily  matched 
by  any  other  country.  The  Scandinavian  people  to  the  north  are 
gradually  reawakening  to  the  ancient  faith.  Many  of  the  landmarks 
of  pre-Reformation  times  have  remained  under  Protestant  rule  for 
four  centuries.  Now  the  spirit  of  St.  Ignatius  has  silently  penetrated 
beyond  the  old  borders  and  made  itself  felt  through  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Chrysologus  is  one  of  the  organs  which  finds  an  echo  in 
the  Teutonic  languages  of  the  sister  nations.  It  gives  sermons  for 
Sundays,  for  the  feast  days ;  for  special  occasions.  It  discusses  homi- 
letic methods,  sources  and  the  literature  which  aids  the,  preacher  and 
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missionary,  the  lecturer  and  the  catechist.  It  appals  to  the  intellec- 
tual cleric  as  well  as  to  the  humble  parish  priest  by  the  variety  and 
careful  choice  of  its  matter.  As  in  other  fields,  so  here  the  German 
priesthood  stands  out  in  the  leadership  of  its  broken  and  humbled 
people,  bringing  it  to  a  new  realization  of  its  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual forces.  The  price  of  the  publication  is  sure  to  be  modest  under 
the  low  valuation  of  German  money,  though  it  seems  to  fluctuate  at 
present  and  hence  is  not  given. 

SOIENTIFIO  THEISM  VERSUS  MATERIALISM:  The  Space-Time  Po- 
tential. By  Arvid  Reuterdahl,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Architecture,  College  of  St.  Thomas.  The  Devin- Adair  Com- 
pany, New  York.     1920.     Pp.  291. 

There  are  two  modern  discoveries  which  have  greatly  influenced 
latter-day  opinion  with  regard  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
universe.  The  one  is  that  the  observed  velocity  of  light  in  vacuo  is 
the  same,  irrespective  of  the  motion  of  its  source,  and  of  the  motion 
of  the  observer.  The  other  is  that  the  movements  of  particles  en- 
countered in  the  study  of  electrodynamics  do  not  conform  to  the 
accepted  mathematical  laws  of  motion.  These  considerations  have 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  Newtonian  or  "  classical "  mechanics  do 
not  furnish  an  adequate  basis  for  determining  the  true  relations  of 
things  physical.  Attempts  to  harmonize  our  knowledge  of  these  re- 
lations into  some  system  having  unity  and  self-consistency  have  led 
to  the  so-called  theories  of  relativity ;  familiar  to  us  from  the  wide 
interest  shown  in  the  work  of  Albert  Einstein. 

The  book  Scientific  Theism  presents  a  unified  conception  of 
reality,  that  is,  of  God  and  created  nature,  founded  upon  a  new 
theory  of  relativity,  which  the  author  terms  the  "  Space-Time  Po- 
tential ".  This  is  the  working  foundation  of  the  author's  "  Theory 
of  Interdependence ",  which,  he  claims,  is  "  universal  and  com- 
plete ",  whereas  the  "  Theory  of  Relativity  ",  as  conomonly  under- 
stood, is  "  particular  and  partial  ".  Needless  to  say,  the  Galilei- 
Newton  concept  of  the  universe  and  its  laws,  which  held  almost  un- 
disputed sway  in  the  past,  occupies  a  position  still  more  restricted 
and  incomplete  when  regarded  as  a  system  of  relativity. 

The  present  author  is  at  variance,  therefore,  both  with  the  science 
of  the  old  school  and  witk  Einstein.  Regarding  the  former,  he 
points  out  that  the  terms,  mass,  energy,  force,  etc.,  have  hitherto  been 
defectively  defined:  viz.,  that  one  term  involves  another,  thus  mak- 
ing a  closed  chain  of  concepts,  none  of  which  has  an  independent 
definition;  and  leaving  no  room  f»r  an  outside  activity  principle. 
He  solves  this  difficulty  by  fusing  matter  and  force  into  a  basic 
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cosmic  element  termed  the  "  Monon  ",  which  supplies  a  concept  in- 
dependently defined,  and  serves  also  to  bridge  the  way  to  and  outside 
activity  principle,  which  finds  its  existence  in  naught  else  than  the 
"  immanent  rational  activity  of  God  in  the  physical  universe". 

Naturally,  this  sub-atomic  monon,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  "prim- 
ordial activity  centre  ",  and  consequently  the  sine  qua  nan  of  the 
Reuterdahl  universe,  must  possess  manifold  qualities.  Since  it  con- 
tains the  ratio  of  both  matter  and  force,  it  must  explain  the  prop- 
erties belonging  to  both  entities :  e.  g.,  mass,  energy,  inertia.  Reuter- 
dahl, of  course,  postulates  these  qualities :  "  The  monons  in  addi- 
tion to  being  energy  are  potential  matter."  He  thus  rejects  the 
dualism  of  matter  and  force.  The  origin  of  their  union  into  one 
entity  he  attributes  to  Father  Boscovitch,  the  Jesuit  physicist  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  regarded  matter  as  consisting  of  "  force 
centres  endowed  with  inertia  ".  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge 
upon  the  author's  synthesis  of  physical  nature  and  its  laws,  based  on 
the  above  concepts.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  develops  therefrom  in  a 
logical  manner  the  plain  of  a  self-consistent  cosmos,  comprehending 
the  interdependence  of  all  actuality,  not  excluding  the  Creator.  In 
this  development  he  presents  an  excellent  refutation  of  materialism, 
by  showing  that  God's  existence,  and  sustaining  influence,  are  inevi- 
tably comprised  in  the  explanation  of  the  totality  of  things. 

The  treatment  of  some  of  the  big  issues  of  modern  science  is 
worth  noting:  for  example,  there  is  in  the  Reuterdahl  universe  no 
place  for  the  ether.  This  he  condemns  as  "  a  mathematical  myth  ", 
and  shows  great  ingenuity  in  carrying  out  his  refutation.  Having 
rejected  this  all-pervading  medium,  he  is,  of  course,  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  actio  in  distans.  The  author  escapes  this 
difficulty  by  an  unusual  definition  of  space.  Space  for  him  is  "  a 
form  of  apprehension  or  awareness  which  permits  the  intelligible 
relations  of  bodies  to  exhibit  themselves  to  us  as  an  externally  ordered 
arrangement".  The  "  how  much?"  of  space  occupation  is  answered 
by  the  "  this  much  "  of  activity.  Having  laid  down  this  definition, 
he  concedes  action  at  a  distance  as  something  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted. In  like  manner,  too,  he  throws  aside  the  much  discussed 
four-dimensional  space  of  Einstein-Minkowski ;  and  consequently 
also  Einstein's  notion  of  time  as  an  aspect  of  the  fourth  dimension  of 
space.  In  his  destructive  criticism  of  the  latter  tenet,  he  states  that 
there  is  an  "  insuperable  difference  between  extension  and  duration  ". 
The  time  of  Reuterdahl  shows  no  practical  deviation  from  the  older 
concept  thereof.  In  his  mathematical  transformations  the  *'  t's  "  are 
held  equal.  His  time,  therefore,  is  not  relative  in  the  Einstein  sense. 
His  definition,  analogous  to  that  of  space,  is  as  follows:  "Time  is 
a  form  of  apprehension  or  awareness  which  permits  the  intelligible 
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arrangement  of  events  to  be  presented  to  us  as  interrelated,  dura- 
tional, and  successional  series  ". 

Every  relativity  theory  must  for  practical  applications  be  a  scheme 
of  mechanics.  In  coming  to  Reuterdahl's  dynamics  we  discover  the 
most  original  component  of  his  system.  Without  going  into  details, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  takes  account  of  "  imiversal  interaction  ",  and 
asserts  that  the  intensity  thereof  "  varies  inversely  with  the  first 
poiver  of  the  distance  intervening  between  any  two  interacting  par- 
ticles ".  This  last  statement  is  capable  of '  expression  as  a  mathe- 
matical formula ;  and  it  is  this  formula  or  function  which  forms  the 
keystone  of  the  mechanics  of  the  Space-Time  Potential.  With  regard 
to  Reuterdahl's  mathematics,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  words 
"  first  power  ".  Here  we  have  the  startling  departure  from  the  New- 
tonian mechanics.  Newton  made  distance  figure  as  the  second 
power,  as  is  well  known  from  his  law  of  gravitation,  wherein  the  in- 
tensity varies  as  the  "  square  of  the  distance  ".  This  essential  modi- 
fication gives  a  brand-new  form  to  Reuterdahl's  dynamic  equations. 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
Space-Time  Potential  hypothesis.  Turning  to  its  practical  side,  its 
originator  gives  a  generous  nimiber  of  pertinent  applications.  In 
particular  may  be  mentioned  the  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light, 
and  the  bending  of  its  rays  in  passing  the  sim ;  the  development  of 
the  planetary  orbits  on  the  basis  of  the  '*  directional  intensity  of  the 
interaction  at  the  particular  position  " ;  and  a  variety  of  adaptations 
in  the  electrical  realm.  He  gives  no  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Mercury's  orbit,  which  has  been  put  forward  as  strong  evidence  for 
Einstein's  theory  of  gravitation. 

By  way  of  criticism,  it  is  in  the  first  place  evident  that  the  author's 
main  theme  is  a  plea  for  his  Interdependence  Theory.  The  work 
can  hardly  be  called  a  treatise  on  Theodicy.  The  title,  therefore, 
"  Scientific  Theism  ",  is  somewhat  misleading.  The  existence  and 
inunanence  of  God  is  assuredly  an  essential  postulate  of  the  theory ; 
but  the  same  is  true  of  any  other  theory  which  consistently  explains 
physical  reality.  Natural  Theology,  moreover,  is  the  science  which 
formally  treats  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The  phys- 
ical demonstrations  as  therein  set  forth  are  conclusive,  without  the 
necessity  of  reaching  very  far  beyond  the  commonplace  facts  of 
created  nature.  When  we  push  beyond  the  atom,  no  one  will  deny 
that  we  are  a  very  long  way  from  certainty.  Combining  Theodicy 
with  a  theory  based  on  sub-atomic  assumptions  may  convey  the  im- 
pression that  our  knowledge  of  God  depends  upon  such  speculations. 

In  the  second  place,  alternative  theories  are  not  easily  swept  aside. 
The  Einstein  Theory  gives  a  plausible  enough  explanation  of  space 
and  time,  and  other  elusive  phenomena,  provided  there  really  is  a 
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fourth  dimension.  Not  having  this  convenient  spatial  container, 
Reuterdahl,  in  order  to  explain  his  space  and  time,  introduces  an- 
other notion,  equally  objectionable  to  some  minds,  namely,  subjec- 
tivism. A  glance  at  his  definitions  of  space  and  time  given  above 
shows  that  he  supposes  for  their  existence  a  subjective  and  an  objec- 
tive constituent.  His  further  treatment  of  these  terms  bears  out  this 
statement. 

A  word  as  to  the  value  of  the  book :  granting  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
dogmatize  about  the  validity  of  any  cosmic  theory,  and  prescinding, 
therefore,  from  the  truth  or  falsity  of  "  Interdependence "  as  de- 
fended by  Reuterdahl,  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  give  unity  and  consistency  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
results  of  modem  science.  The  book  is  ably  written,  and  makes  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  instructive,  reading. 

J.  O.  P. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  OONSOIOUSNESS.  A  Psychological  Study.  By  James 
Bissett  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Williams  College. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Company.     1920.     Pp.  488. 

The  general  class  of  books  to  which  the  above  belongs  is  large. 
Professor  Pratt  himself  has  previously  contributed  to  it  a  well-known 
member,  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Belief.  The  present  addition 
is  notable  from  the  standpoint  as  well  of  comprehension  as  of  exten- 
sion— using  the  latter  term  with  some  license,  so  as  to  hit  at  the 
logician's  epigram :  quo  magis  comprehensio  eo  minor  extensio.  For 
certainly  Dr.  Pratt's  work  is  hardly  less  extensive  than  comprehen- 
sive. As  regards  the  "  comprehension  ",  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  author  is  benevolent  enough  to  offer  us  a  definition  of  religion, 
even  though  by  so  doing  he  adds  one  more  to  the  fifty  formulas 
already  in  the  common  storehouse.  "  Religion,"  he  says  ,"  is  the 
serious  and  social  attitude  of  individuals  or  communities  toward  the 
power  or  powers  which  they  conceive  as  having  ultimate  control 
over  their  interests  and  destinies"  (p.  2).  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  find  fault  with  this  statement,  but  since  the  author  recognizes  its 
possible  deficiency  and  does  "  not  greatly  care  "  whether  it  be  criti- 
cized or  not,  it  may  be  passed  by  with  the  mere  observation  that  the 
importance  he  attaches  to  the  "  genus  "  in  the  definition,  viz.  "  atti- 
tude ",  and  the  pains  he  is  at  to  acknowledge  his  debt  to  Professor 
Judd  for  furnishing  him  with  the  term,  will  seem  to  many  of  his 
readers,  pace  tanti  viri,  naive.  For  wherein  does  this  newer  desig- 
nation differ,  save  in  sound,  from  the  century-old  category  "  habit " 
or  "virtue"  under  which  Aquinas  and  all  the  Scholastics  ancient 
and  modern  place  religion.    Religion  with  the  latter  is  (subjectively 
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taken)  the  *'''  habittts  (virtus)  colendi  Deum  ".  Habit  here  means  an 
"  attitude  ",  a  state,  a  permanent  quality  or  disposition  ever  ready- 
to  elicit  the  honor  (worship  and  the  other  acts  of  religion)  due  by 
man  to  God  (or  to  the  being  or  beings  conceived  by  man  as  God). 
Out  of  this  habit  energizing  in  the  intellect  proceed  certain  more  or 
less  reflectively  conscious  acts  or  states — of  knowledge,  appreciation, 
reverence.  These  in  turn  influence  the  appetitive  powers,  from  which 
flow  forth  emotive  states:  love,  desire,  joy,  and  the  rest.  These  in 
fine,  when  reaching  a  certain  degree  of  psychical  strength,  become 
externally  motive,  flowing  over  on  the  organism  in  speech,  song, 
vocal  prayer,  bodily  motions,  and  so  on.  Now  it  is  the  business  of 
the  psychologist  to  observe,  analyze,  classify,  explain  these  states  of 
consciousness  involved  in  the  religious  attitude — that  is,  flowing  from 
the  religious  habit  {virtus,  vis).  All  this  was  and  is  well  known  to 
the  Scholastics,  old  and  new.  No  modern  psychologist  has  surpassed 
Saint  Thomas  as  a  psychologist  of  religion,  either  in  breadth  or 
depth,  in  comprehensiveness  or  penetration,  insight,  acumen.  The 
new  psychologists  fare  forth,  discover  an  old  thing,  give  it  a  novel 
name,  and  add  to  the  many  books  whereof  there  is  no  end  and  the 
reading  of  which  becomes  a  weariness  to  the  flesh. 

Nevertheless,  from  the  latter  we  would  in  a  considerable  measure 
except  the  work  before  us.  Professor  Pratt  has  not  ignored  "  the 
old  psychologists  ".  He  quotes  Saint  Thomas  once  (he  mentions  his 
name  thrice)  and  then  to  hit  at  an  obiter  dictum,  as  though  such  a 
consummate  logician  as  Aquinas  could  have  possibly  meant  the  prop- 
osition, "credere  est  cum  assensu  cogitare  "  (p.  196),  to  stand  as  a 
"  definition  "  of  belief ! 

But  we  must  beware!  With  singular  prophetic  vision.  Dr.  Pratt 
foresees  that  his  book  may  be  pounced  upon  by  some  ferocious 
schoolman  surviving  from  the  Dark  Ages.  And  so  the  reviewer  beats 
a  hasty  retreat,  giving  simply  as  the  reason  of  his  orderly  retiring 
the  following  hot  shot  from  the  rear :  "  The  trained  scholastic,  if 
you  are  so  ill-advised  as  to  enter  into  argument  with  him,  will  break 
down  all  your  miserable  modem  criticisms  of  St.  Thomas  and  will 
prove  to  you  logically  the  existence  of  all  his  medieval  entities. 
You  remain  speechless — and  unconvinced.  For  his  entities,  no  matter 
how  logical,  w^ill  not  fit  in  with  our  modern  view,  and  in  spite  of 
logic  we  can  no  longer  get  from  them  any  sense  of  reality  "  (p.  199) . 
Conjessum  habes  reum!  Let  the  belated  Scholastic,  then,  get  back 
with  a  flag  of  truce. 

Dr.  Pratt  has  made  an  honest  attempt  to  understand  the  psychol- 
ogy of  religion  to  be  found  in  Catholic  works  on  cognate  subjects, 
such,  for  instance,  as  SS.  Augustine,  Teresa,  John  of  the  Cross, 
Francis  of  Sales,  and  others.     Of   more  recent  authorities,  Ribet, 
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Poulain,  von  Hiigel,  Joly,  and  a  few  more  are  in  evidence.  And  so 
we  forgive  him  his  smart  hit  at  the  Scholastics — seeing  indeed  that  it 
is  sometimes  deserved. 

The  Scholastic  would  have  distinguished  at  the  very  start  (which 
Dr.  Pratt  omits  to  do)  objective  from  subjective  religion;  and,  while 
admitting  that  the  subjective  is  the  chief  object  matter  of  the  Psy- 
chology of  Religion,  would  insist  that,  being  correlatives,  they  can- 
not be  divorced,  and  that  one  is  unintelligible  apart  from  the  other. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  author  toward  the  middle  of  the  volume  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  "  objective  and  subjective  worship  ",  wherein  he 
analyzes  with  considerable  knowledge  and  insight  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  attitude  toward  worship. 
"  The  Catholic  Church  seems  to  consider  the  direct  worship  of  God 
as  much  a  part  of  its  duty  as  the  salvation  of  souls.  In  certain  orders 
of  nuns  systematic  efforts  are  directed  toward  making  sure  that  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  being  constantly  adored  by  pious  sisters,  pros- 
trate before  it  at  every  moment  of  the  day  and  night.  By  a  wide- 
spread custom  in  various  parts  of  the  Catholic  world,  laymen  join 
with  the  *  religious '  once  a  year  in  consecrating  *  Forty  Hours '  to 
the  adoration  of  the  Sacrament.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the  day 
of  every  priest  is  occupied  in  saying  the  *  Office '.  This  rather  heavy 
requirement  is  but  distantly  if  at  all  [  ?]  connected  with  the  purpose 
of  saving  souls  or  of  producing  a  subjective  effect  upon  anyone.  It 
aims  primarily  and  chiefly  ad  major  em  Dei  gloriam.  The  concep- 
tion is  that  God  is  pleased  with  this  chorus  of  prayers  and  praises 
rising  to  Him  in  unison  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  same 
objective  character  of  much  of  Catholic  worship  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
very  buildings  themselves  which  we  know  as  Catholic  churches.  As 
Henry  Adams  puts  it,  the  nave  was  made  for  the  people,  but  the 
choir  for  God.  Especially  noticeable  is  the  arrangement  for  objec- 
tive worship  in  the  cathedrals  of  Spain,  where  the  central  portion  of 
the  nave  is  blocked  up  with  the  coro  or  choir,  whose  walls,  rising  on 
three  sides,  make  it  almost  a  separate  building  in  the  midst  of  the 
cathedral.  Thus  the  view  of  the  high  altar  is  quite  cut  off  from  all 
parts  of  the  church  except  the  coro,  the  small  space  between  it  and 
the  altar,  and  a  minute  section  of  each  transept.  The  result  is  that 
only  a  few  worshippers  in  the  whole  cathedral  can  see  the  altar— a 
commentary  in  stone  upon  the  purpose  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
services  performed  within  it.  The  important  thing  is  not  that  the 
worshippers  should  be  able  to  behold  and  follow  the  service  or  be 
impressed  by  it,  but  that  God  should  be  properly  and  gloriously 
worshipped''  (pp.  295-296). 

Nor  is  this  sense  of  objective  worship  felt  only  in  the  great  cathe- 
drals.    "  The  Catholic  church  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  no 
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matter  how  humble  in  architectural  design,  means  to  be  (as  the 
Hindu  temple  means  to  be)  not  a  meeting  house  for  worshippers  but 
a  place  where  in  a  peculiar  sense  God  dwells.  The  heart  of  Catholi- 
cism for  its  most  spiritual  children  is  its  belief  in  the  peculiar  pres- 
ence of  God  within  the  Sacrament;  and  it  is  this  that  makes  the 
Catholic  church  mean  so  much  more  to  the  good  Catholic  than  the 
Protestant  meeting  house  can  ever  mean  to  anyone.  To  some  minds 
the  contrast  is  enormous.  George  Tyrrell  tells  us  that  at  an  early 
age  he  felt  that  *  the  difference  between  an  altar  and  a  communion 
table  is  infinite '.  When  a  Catholic  goes  into  a  Protestant  church 
he  has  an  immediate  sense  that  something  is  lacking.  Involuntarily 
he  looks  for  the  altar  with  its  hidden  but  ever-present  Host,  and,  not 
finding  it,  he  realizes  that  the  building  is  merely  a  place  for  people 
to  meet  together  and  think  about  God — not  a  temple  in  which  one 
meets  with  God  Himself  in  a  peculiarly  close  and  objective  way. 
To  be  sure,  God  is  believed  to  be  present  in  the  Protestant  church, 
but  nowhere  in  particular  and  no  more  in  the  church  than  elsewhere 
God  is  present  everywhere  in  general,  and  nowhere  in  particular. 
In  the  Catholic  belief,  too.  He  is  present  everywhere  in  general,  but 
He  is  also  present  in  one  place  in  particular.  He  is  there  in  the 
wafer,  mysteriously  transformed  in  *  substance '  into  His  very 
body,  upon  the  altar.  Hence  the  glorious  robes  of  the  priest  to  do 
honor  to  the  heavenly  guest;  hence  the  acolytes,  the  incense,  the 
music,  the  candles.  The  objective  nature  of  Catholic  worship  is 
plain  in  all  these  things;  and  especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
corresponding  adornments  of  the  Protestant  service,  notably  its  flow- 
ers. The  Protestant  church  decks  its  buildings  with  flowers  solely 
and  admittedly  for  the  congregation  to  see.  They  make  the  church 
pleasanter,  possibly  attract  a  few  more  people  by  their  touch  of  color 
and  beauty,  and  perhaps  help  to  put  some  in  a  more  spiritual  frame 
of  mind.  The  candles  of  the  Catholic  church  are  placed  there  not 
for  man  but  for  God.  This  is  true  of  them  whether  publicly  and 
officially  or  privately  contributed.  The  woman  who  places  her 
candle  before  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  has  no  thought  in  her 
mind  of  the  effect  it  may  have  on  the  other  worshippers.  The  Ma- 
donna will  see  it  and  that  is  enough.  It  would  be  placed  there  just 
the  same  were  no  one  expected  to  enter  the  church. 

"  The  same  contrast  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  is 
seen  again  if  we  compare  the  acts  and  bearing  of  the  minister  with 
those  of  the  priest  in  conducting  the  service.  The  minister  as  well 
as  the  priest  may  mean  that  God  shall  hear  the  words  of  the  service, 
but  he  certainly  also  means  that  the  congregation  shall  hear — both  in 
order  that  they  may  pray  with  him  and  also  in  order  to  produce 
upon  them,  by  his  prayers  and  their  prayers,  the  desired  psychological 
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effect.  He  not  only  prays;  he  'leads  in  prayer'.  His  prayer  he 
utters  in  a  loud  voice,  that  all  may  hear,  as  he  stands  facing  the 
audience.  And  too  often  his  prayer  is  of  the  sort  intended  in  the 
oft-quoted  description :  '  the  most  eloquent  prayer  ever  addressed  to 
a  Boston  audience '. 

"  Instead  of  this,  the  priest  turns  his  back  to  the  congregation, 
faces  the  altar  where  God  is,  and  whispers  his  prayer  in  a  voice  too 
low  to  be  heard  by  anyone  and  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  all  but  his 
fellow  priests.  During  most  of  the  service  he  seems  utterly  ob- 
livious to  the  presence  of  other  worshippers.  The  Protestant  clergy- 
man on  a  rainy  Sunday,  when  the  church  is  cold  and  only  twenty  or 
thirty  are  present,  may  dismiss  his  hearers  and  give  up  the  service. 
To  the  Catholic  priest,  the  size  of  the  congregation  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  building  make  no  apparent  difference.  He  comes  into 
the  church  from  the  sacristy  carrying  the  chalice  and  followed  by  his 
attendant,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  for  his  audi- 
ence, with  his  eyes  fixed  only  upon  the  altar  where  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  shortly  to  be  seen;  and  he  says  his  mass  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  whether  the  church  be  thronged  or  he  and  the 
boy  be  the  only  human  beings  in  the  building. 

"  For  the  mass  is  viewed  by  the  Church  not  as  a  means  for  pro- 
ducing an  effect  but  as  something  objectively  worth  while  in  itself— 
the  mysterious  sacrifice  on  the  cross  of  God  to  God,  miraculously 
repeated  upon  the  altar.  In  the  words  of  Frederic  Harrison,  *  the 
Mass  is  a  reality — if  one  admits  its  scientific  extravagance — and  for 
religious  and  moral  efficacy  the  most  potent  institution  that  any  re- 
ligion in  man's  history  can  boast  —  the  most  admirable  of  the  Cath- 
olic institutions  —  at  once  a  tremendous  drama,  a  searching  disci- 
pline, an  entire  creed  transfigured  in  a  visible  presentment  of  a 
spiritual  doctrine*.  The  mass  is  the  very  centre  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship and  the  heart  of  Catholic  belief;  and  leading  up  as  it  does  to 
the  miracle  upon  the  altar  and  the  tremendously  dramatic  climax  of 
the  elevation  of  the  Host,  it  has  no  rival  in  the  whole  round  of  re- 
ligious ceremonial  for  impressiveness  and  for  the  production  of  deep 
but  controlled  religious  emotion.  To  the  unsympathetic  and  ignor- 
ant beholder  it  seems  bizarre,  but  whoever  enters  S5niipathetically, 
intelligently,  and  imaginatively  into  the  feelings  of  the  worshippers 
kneeling  around  him,  and  for  the  moment  takes  their  '  objective ' 
point  of  view  of  the  peculiar  and  miraculous  presence  of  the  Divine, 
can  hardly  fail  to  find  in  it  a  new  and  unique  and  deeply  religious 
experience.  It  was  this  almost  unreplaceable  stimulus  to  the  relig- 
ious sentiment  that  was  left  behind  when  our  Protestant  fathers 
went  out  from  the  old  historic  Church.  And  when  this  is  under- 
stood, one  sees  how  hopeless  it  must  ever  be  to  fill  the  place  of  this 
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lost  sense  of  the  peculiar  immediacy  of  the  Supernatural  and  Divine 
by  any  use  of  candles  or  incense,  intoned  service  and  ringing  of  bells, 
or  the  voices  of  violins,  cellos,  and  opera-singers."  ^ 

We  have  given  this  very  long  excerpt,  and  v^e  would  like  to  give 
the  entire  context,  because  of  its  inherent  merits,  its  truth  and  its 
grace,  and  because  it  reflects  the  more  than  usual,  we  shall  not  say 
effort,  but  success  in  understanding  the  Catholic's  religious  attitude. 

While  the  book  contains  not  a  few  opinions,  or  at  least,  statements 
from  which  the  Catholic  student  must  dissent,  there  are  many  more 
with  which  he  can  and  will  fully  and  gladly  accord.  Perhaps  in- 
deed there  is  no  other  book  which  the  mature  student  of  the  subject 
will  profit  so  much  by  reading  as  just  this.  As  was  noted  above,  it 
is  comprehensive  in  range,  critical  though  objectively  just  in  temper, 
and  attractive  in  style  and  form. 

PHENOMENA  OF  MATERIALIZATION.  A  Contribution  to  the  Inves- 
tigation of  Mediumistic  Teleplastios.  By  Baron  Von  Schrenck  Not- 
zing,  Practising  Physician  in  Munich,  translated  by  E.  E.  Foamier 
d'Albe,  D.Sc.  (Lond.  and  Birm.),  author  of  "The  Electron  Theory", 
"Two  New  Worlds",  "New  Light  on  Immortality",  etc.  E.  P. 
Button  &  Oompany,  New  York,  1921.  With  225  illustrations;  pp. 
362. 

Though  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  average  priest  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  ever-growing  literature  of  spiritualism — fortunately 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do  so — ^nevertheless  it  is  feasible  and  de- 
sirable that  he  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the  more  noteworthy  of 
the  new  books  on  the  subject,  their  tendency  and  value.  For  this 
reason  the  Review  from  time  to  time  opens  its  pages  to  accounts  of 
such  works.  It  did  this  in  the  case  of  the  late  Professor  Crawford's 
studies  of  psychic  phenomena.  These  investigations,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, had  to  do  with  the  phenomena  of  levitation  alone.  And 
if  hiunan  testimony  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  mendacious,  the 
hard-headed  unemotional  Belfast  mechanician  proved  beyond  reason- 
able cavil  that  he  was  dealing  directly  in  his  experiments  with  dis- 
carnate  intelligences.  This  indeed  is  not  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Beadnell, 
a  Surgeon-Captain  of  the  British  Navy,  who  in  a  recent  publication 
{The  Reality  or  Unreality  of  Spiritualistic  Phenomena,  London, 
1920)  makes  light  —  or  rather,  if  one  may  equivocate  on  the  word, 
darkness  —  of  Dr.  Crawford's  experiments.  It  is  a  pity  the  Belfast 
scientist  has  prematurely  passed  over  to  a  state  where  he  has  doubt- 
less learned  more  about  the  spirit  world  than  he  experienced  through 

1  Pages  296-299. 
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the  mediancy  of  Kathleen  Goligher.  Were  he  still  inter  super os,  he 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  showing  Captain  Beadnell  to  be  a  light- 
weight in  the  field  of  psychic  phenomena.  The  latter's  allusion  to  the 
medium  in  Crawford's  experiments  being  the  levitating  agent  is  suffi- 
cient ground  for  this  inference.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  Craw- 
ford excluded  entirely  the  phenomena  of  materialization  from  his 
investigation. 

These,  on  the  other  hand,  form  the  unique  subject  of  the  elab- 
orate experiments  recorded  in  the  portly  volume  above.  Baron  Von 
Schrenck's  work  is  the  recognized  authority  on  materialization.  Hither- 
to the  book  was  accessible  only  in  German.  The  present  excellent 
translation  by  a  writer  who  is  himself  a  physicist  of  distinction  places 
the  work  within  the  reach  of  the  English-reading  student  who  may 
desire  to  weigh  what  evidence  there  is  and  by  what  methods  it  was 
obtained  for  these  mysterious  creations.  The  volume  embodies  a 
record  of  elaborate  experiments  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years  by 
the  author  and  his  co-workers,  particularly  with  two  mediums,  one 
French,  Eva  C,  the  other  Polish,  Stanislava  P.  From  both  these 
mediunis  when  in  the  trance  or  hypnotic  state  there  exudes  a  mys- 
terious "  ectoplasm  "  which  shapes  itself  into  forms  of  heads,  faces, 
hands  and  other  pseudopod  extensions.  This  material  and  the  mate- 
rialized shapes  have  been  very  frequently  photographed  by  the  author 
and  his  associates.  If  this  were  the  sole  evidence  for  the  ectoplasmic 
forms,  one  might  be  skeptical,  and  even  inclined  to  side  with  Professor 
Jastrow  who  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Literary  Review  (22  January) 
jauntily  tosses  aside  the  whole  affair  as  a  matter  of  fraud  or  self- 
delusion.  The  evidence,  however,  is  very  much  more  than  that  which 
is  evoked  from  aerial  wraithes  wrought  out  of  sensitized  plates.  It 
is  based  upon  the  simultaneous  testimony  of  sight  and  touch  of  un- 
impeachable witnesses  and  under  conditions  of  the  most  rigorous 
scientific  exactness  and  control.  Notzing  and  other  equally  capable 
experimenters  have  time  and  again  seen  the  ectoplasm  emerging  in 
cord-like  extensions  from  the  mouth  of  the  medium.  They  have 
watched  the  matter  shape  itself  as  though  by  some  spirit  agency 
within  it  into  faces,  heads,  hands,  and  even  more  or  less  entire  human 
organisms.  They  have  held  these  hands  in  their  own,  grasped  them 
firmly,  placed  their  own  finger-nails  beneath  those  of  the  phantom 
hands.  In  a  word,  they  have  had  the  unassailable  evidence  both  of 
touch  and  sight  for  the  reality  of  the  materialization.  The  material 
from  which  these  forms  are  mysteriously  shaped  is  generally  entirely 
reabsorbed  by  the  medium's  body  from  which  it  had  visibly  and 
tangibly  exuded.  Portions  of  it,  however,  occasionally  remain  with- 
out.    These  have  been  examined  microscopically  and  chemically. 
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The  elaborate  analysis  is  given  in  the  book  at  hand.  Though 
somewhat  of  a  slimy,  cellular,  and  fibrous  structure  of  protoplasmic 
consistency,  it  is,  nevertheless,  dissimilar  from  any  other  substance- 
known  in  the  laboratory.  Call  it,  if  you  will,  the  physical  basis  of 
life  and  you  bring  it  into  a  region  where  analogy  may  throw  some 
faint  light.  When  an  insect  passes  out  of  its  larval  stage,  nearly  all 
the  organic  parts  dissolve  into  an  amorphous  viscid  plasm,  out  of 
which  emerges,  as  though  by  some  ideo-plastic  power,  the  chrysalis, 
the  butterfly.  What  is  it  but  the  "  substantial  form  "  moulding  the 
material  into  the  new  organism?  Is  this  not  the  case  in  the  growth 
and  organization  of  every  living  plant  and  animal.  May  it  be  that 
the  images,  phantasms  of  hands,  faces  and  the  rest  in  the  mind  of 
the  medium  give  corresponding  shapes  to  the  plasm  that  emanates 
from  her  body?  Or  is  the  artist  here  at  work  an  alien  spirit,  an  in- 
telligent entity  from  Beyond?  Eva  C.  repeatedly  speaks  of  her  con- 
trols, "  Berthe  "  and  "  Estelle  ".  Are  these  real  personalities,  or 
are  they  personified  creations  of  her  brain? 

All  these  speculations  are  suggested  by,  but  lie  outside  the  scope 
of  the  work  under  review,  which  is  simply  a  record  of  scientific  ob- 
servations and  experiments.  To  dismiss  the  facts  recorded  by  these 
expert  observers  as  fraudulent  or  instances  of  illusion  or  delusion 
indicates  neither  open-mindedness  nor  a  faculty  for  sane  or  prudent 
judgment.  The  materializations  must,  in  the  circumstances,  be  ad- 
mitted. Their  explanation  remains  a  mystery.  Whatever  hypothesis 
should  be  adopted,  whether  that  of  some  inscrutable  ideo-plastic 
power  possessed  by  certain  human  beings,  or  the  intervention  of  dis- 
camate  intelligences,  it  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  decide.  The  latter, 
however,  is  not  improbable  from  that  broadly  philosophico-theological 
point  of  view  which  infers  from  universal  history,  whereof  the  Bible 
is  a  primary  collection  of  documents,  the  presence  in  our  world  of 
superhuman  personalities  malignly  disposed  toward  mankind. 

This  view  is  justly  prone  to  see  in  events  that  involve  the  ruin  of 
human  beings  the  intervention  of  these  evil  intelligences.  That  the 
whole  series  of  experiments  to  which  the  two  mediums  have  been 
subjects  for  a  number  of  years  involves  their  moral,  religious  and 
physical  ruin  can  hardly  be  seriously  questioned  by  the  impartial 
examiner  of  the  records.  To  mention  but  one  ground  for  this  con- 
clusion. First  of  all  the  medium  must  surrender  her  will  to  the 
hypnotizer.  When  this  surrender  is  multiplied,  as  it  is  by  the  niuner- 
ous  experiments  here  recorded,  it  means  the  collapse  of  personal  con- 
trol, which  in  turn  involves  the  ruin  of  the  moral  life  and  by  conse- 
quence of  its  religious  principles  and  practices.  Not  improbably, 
both  Eva  C  and  Stanislava  P.  are  Catholics,  and  if  so  they  are  lend- 
ing themselves  to  practices  which  an  authority  superior  to  their  own 
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holds  to  be  fraught  with  evil  and,  therefore,  condemns.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Eva  C.  is  of  an  unbalanced  emotional  temperament 
and  has  frequently  to  be  coaxed  into  yielding  herself  to  the  experi- 
ments; for  when  she  resists,  no  materializations  result.  The  phys- 
ical ruin  of  the  medium  is  entailed  by  the  nervous  strain  to  which 
the  experiments  subject  the  organism.  The  exudations  and  forma- 
tions are  accompanied  by  great  spasm-like  pain  and  the  touch  of  the 
plasm  protruding  from  the  organism  produces  the  same  effect.  While 
it  is  ethically  lawful  for  one  to  undergo  torture  and  to  submit  another 
person  thereto  who  may  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice — provided 
of  course  the  torture  does  not  directly  jeopardize  life  or  morality — 
for  the  advancement  of  science  that  in  some  notable  way  promises  to 
benefit  humanity,  physically  or  mentally;  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
benefit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  these  investigations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resulting  evil  is  evident.  The  S.  P.  C.  A.  might  do  well  to 
extend  their  benevolent  providence  to  Eva  C.  and  Stanislava  P. ! 

The  foregoing  comments  may  suffice  to  point  out  to  the  readers  of 
this  Review  the  general  character  of  this  unique  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the  work  is 
suited  only  to  the  robust,  not  the  weak ;  to  the  serious  investigator, 
not  to  the  emotional  dilettante. 


Xfterari?  Cbat 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  energetic  mapped    out    the    districts,    had    also 

opposition  of  the  Catholic  body,  united  studied  and  designated  the  personnel, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops  and  thus  making  the  voters  familiar  with 

the    Catholic    Welfare    Council,    will  -who  and  what  and  how,  as  our  oppo- 

succeed    in    defeating    the    efforts    of  nents  do,  they  would  be  more  certain 

political     opportunists     who     aim     at  to  get  results. 

shaping  our  national  legislation  so  as  

to  allow  them  to  control  parental  free-  The  awakening  of  zeal  in  the  dif- 

dom  and  the  exercise  of  confessional  ferent  fields  of  our  educational  world 

and  religious  rights  under  the  plea  of  is  encouraging.     After  the  Report  of 

promoting    education    in    citizenship.  the   Catholic   Educational   Association 

That  we  can  do  so,  by  force  of  our  with  its  well-arranged  plans   for  im- 

numbers  and   representative  interests,  proving   methods    and   seizing  oppor- 

is  not  to  be  doubted.    What  is  wanted  tunities,  we  receive  the  Report  of  the 

is    organization,    and   organization   in  Annual    Meeting   of    the    Franciscan 

detail.     Catholic  priests  have  been  in-  Educational  Conference.    The  sessions 

vited    to  importune   the   Congressmen  were  held  at  St.  Bonaventure's  Semi- 

of  their  districts  by  an  emphatic  ex-  nary,  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  in  July,   1920. 

pression    of    their    demands    for   just  The  meeting  represented  some  fifteen 

representation.      But    that    is    hardly  educational  institutions  from  five  dif- 

enough.     Many  priests   (and  this  ap-  ferent    Provinces    of    the    Franciscan 

plies    to    a    large    proportion    of    the  Order  in  the   United  States.     It  was 

Catholic  voting  force)    do  not   know,  the  second  of  its  kind  held,  and  the 

or  cannot  reach,  their  Congressmen  by  results  of  the  deliberations  promise  to 

name.      If    the    Committees,    having  definitely  advance  higher  education  by 
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the  members  of  the  Order  in  all  the 
departments  of  seminary,  college  and 
parochial  training.  The  published  lec- 
tures and  resolutions  show  excellent 
leadership  and  not  merely  popular 
propaganda. 


In  this  connexion  we  also  note  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Benedic- 
tine educators  at  St.  Vincent's  Semi- 
nary, Beatty,  Pa.  Whilst  the  teachers 
direct,  they  give  opportunity  to  their 
pupils  to  express  in  an  altogether  ele- 
vating and  stimulating  fashion  what 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  institution 
have  produced.  The  Seminarists'  Sym- 
posium is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  prin- 
ter's art.  But  it  is  more.  The  com- 
positions by  students  of  theology  and 
others  of  the  St.  Thomas  Literary  and 
Homiletic  Society  show  an  apprecia- 
tion of  earnest  and  intelligent  study 
in  those  branches  which  not  merely 
inform  but  greatly  refine  the  habits  of 
thought  and  diction  in  the  youth  who 
are  preparing  for  actual  leadership  in 
our  all  too  secular  world.  There  is  a 
manifestation  of  spiritual  motives  and 
an  appreciation  of  supernatural  worth 
in  the  second  volume,  which  is  likely 
to  keep  high  ideals  before  the  stu- 
dents, and  these  are  essential  to  all 
that  is  really  practical  in  life.     Prosit ! 


Our  new  Cardinal  Dougherty  has 
recently  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
Central  Verein  of  North  America,  as 
other  American  Bishops  have  done  at 
different  times,  because  it  not  only 
places  religion  above  all  national  aspi- 
ration, but  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
the  virtue  of  a  well-regulated  patriot- 
ism and  grateful  memory  of  the  relig- 
ious and  educational  benefits  received 
in  the  fatherland,  and  because  it  has 
by  its  disinterested  activity  estab- 
lished among  us  a  firm  basis  for  the 
Catholic  Press  and  the  Parish  School. 
The  report  of  its  Sixth-Fourth  Gen- 
eral Meeting,  held  in  September  at 
San  Antonio,  and  printed  both  in 
English  and  German,  is  so  rich  in 
suggestive  and  withal  modest  pro- 
posals for  the  increase  of  beneficent 
action  among  us,  that  the  association 
is  bound  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  all 
unbiased  American  priests;  for  it 
reaches  out  to  every  class  of  the  popu- 
lation and  to  every  worthy  interest  in 
our  educational,  industrial,  and  legis- 


lative spheres.  Its  expenditures  for 
the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  re- 
sources of  the  society,  since  the  labor 
stress  throughout  the  country  forced 
it  to  take  cognizance  of  needs  that 
ordinarily  lie  beyond  its  wide  scope  of 
beneficence.  We  advocate  a  drive  for 
increased  membership. 


A  Year  with  Christ,  by  William  J. 
Young,  S.J.,  gives  a  study  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ  as  the  reflecting 
mind  finds  Him  in  the  gospel  cycle  of 
the  Christian  year.  For  every  Sun- 
day, from  the  first  of  Advent  to  the 
twenty-fourth  after  Pentecost,  a  few 
pages  tell  of  the  action  of  the  Master 
with  an  application  to  the  daily  life 
of  the  Catholic  man.  The  instructions 
are  not  intended  so  much  as  sermons — 
though  they  serve  that  purpose  also — 
as  supplements  to  the  work  of  the 
pastor  by  introducing  the  layman,  such 
as  members  of  the  Holy  Name  Soci- 
ety, the  sodalist  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
the  Knight  of  Columbus,  who  make 
profession  of  their  aim  to  lead  a  Cath- 
olic life,  into  a  closer  approach  to 
Christ  through  practical  suggestions 
for  Sunday  reading.  It  serves  the 
purpose  well.     (B.  Herder  Book  Co.) 


The  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  has 
begun  to  issue  a  new  periodical  that 
bids  fair  to  supply  what  the  average 
priest  working  in  the  vineyard  de- 
mands. It  is  entitled  "  Verbum  Dom- 
ini: Commentarii  de  Re  Biblica  om- 
nibus sacerdotibus  accommodati,  a 
Pontificio  Instituto  Biblico  editi " 
(Rome,  Piazza  della  Pilotta,  35).  The 
idea  is  to  furnish  such  information 
regarding  Scriptural  topics  and  mat- 
ters cognate  as  the  clergy  require  for 
practical  purposes  as  well  as  for  gen- 
eral Biblical  culture.  It  will,  there- 
fore, hold  a  place  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Biblica  and  the  Orientalia, 
the  two  professional  and  more  or  less 
technical  quarterlies  issued  by  the  In- 
stitute. It  will  appear  monthly,  with 
thirty-two  pages  to  a  number.  The 
first  issue  (January)  contains  brief 
papers  (i)  on  the  various  uses  of 
Scriptural  science;  (2)  the  Bible  as 
the  priest's  book;  (3)  Christ's  temp- 
tation in  the  desert ;  (4)  spiritual 
perfection  according  to  St.  Paul;  (5) 
an  analysis  of  the  "  Miserere  " ;  (6) 
Pastor    and    Flock    in    Palestine  —  an 
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illustration  of  ancient  shepherd  life  in 
the  light  of  present  customs.  There 
are  several  other  short  articles. 


Not  the  least  practical  value  of  the 
Verhum  Domini  is  that  it  facilitates 
the  literal  interpretation  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  thus  puts  preachers  on 
their  gruard  not  to  employ  their  own 
private  reading  in  arguments  for  a 
thesis,  dogmatic  or  moral.  An  in- 
stance of  an  over-extension  of  the 
"  accommodated  sense "  is  brought 
out  in  the  present  number,  but  we 
have  no  further  space  to  dwell  upon 
the  matter. 


The  attention  of  the  clergy  and 
other  teachers  of  religion  has  pre- 
viously been  called  in  these  pages  to 
The  Creed  Explained  according  to 
the  Munich  or  Psychological  Method 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Baierl  of  St. 
Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  same  indefatigable  worker  in  the 
catechetical  field  has  recently  issued 
another  volume,  The  Commandments 
Explained  (The  Seminary  Press, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.).  As  we  have  in  our 
notice  of  the  preceding  volume  indi- 
cated the  nature  and  value  of  "  psy- 
chological method "  applied  to  relig- 
ious instruction  (October  number, 
1919),  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that 
the  same  method,  which  is  sanely 
pedagogical  because  soundly  psycho- 
logical, is  successfully  employed  in  the 
more  recent  volume  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Commandments.  The  author 
prefixes  a  catechetical  bibliography 
which  is  useful  but  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  the  Exposition  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  by  a  Seminary  Professor, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  this  class  of  literature. 


Those  who  read  The  Peacock's 
Feather  by  Leslie  Moore,  a  little 
novel  which  was  issued  a  few  years 
ago  by  Putnam's,  New  York,  have  in 
store  for  them  a  no  less  delightful 
experience  in  The  Greenway  by  the 
same  gifted  pen.  Probably  most  read- 
ers who  were  drawn,  as  though  by  the 
pipes  of  Pan,  across  the  moor  lands 
and  along  the  hedgerows  and  byways 
of  rural  England  in  the  wake  of  the 
knight  errant  of  the  earlier  story  never 
doubted  but  that  their  Orphean  leader 
was     a    veritable    masculine    Apollo. 


When  they  come  to  The  Greenway 
(Kenedy,  New  York),  however,  they 
will  learn  how  unsafe  it  is  to  infer 
the  gender  of  an  author's  name  solely 
from  the  character  of  the  novel  to 
which  the  name  may  be  attached.  The 
peacock's  feather  should  have  to  be 
exchanged  for  an  ostrich's  plume  to 
suit  the  personality  of  Leslie  Moore. 
For  through  the  Greenway  she  moves 
as  a  lady  fair — one  who  can  tell  of 
love  in  a  cottage,  and  of  gentle  ro- 
mance, and  the  winsomeness  of  moor- 
land and  tor;  and  that  with  truth  to 
life  and  warmth  of  color  and  tang  of 
air  that  capture  the  reader  no  less 
than  did  the  verve  and  vividness  with 
which  the  bohemian  wanderings  of 
the  chivalrous  knight  were  narrated 
in  The  Peacock's  Feather.  The  Green- 
way  is  an  idyl  in  prose.  So  let  not 
the  reader  look  for  thrilling  incident 
and  intriguing  plot  in  this  delightful 
story.  Rather,  it  is  a  book  to  be  read 
in  the  open,  in  the  springtime,  or  by 
shady  paths  during  summer  days. 
Those  who  must  needs  find  their  rus 
in  urhe  will  get  most  from  the  little 
volume  by  reading  it  on  the  veranda, 
or  back  of  the  awning  upstairs. 


Under  the  title  The  Fringe  of  the 
Eternal  are  collected  a  dozen  short 
stories  which  the  writer  of  them. 
Father  Gonne  of  St.  Bede's  College, 
Manchester,  England,  had  previously 
contributed  to  various  periodicals. 
They  well  deserve  republication  and 
preservation.  They  are  true  to  the 
life  of  man  as  it  is  touched  and  fretted 
through  with  the  life  of  God.  The 
West  Coast  of  Ireland  supplies  at 
once  the  natural  atmosphere  and  the 
supernatural  spirit  of  these  stories. 
They  reveal  the  soul  of  a  people  who 
live  by  faith  while  with  unceasing 
toil  and  danger  they  glean  their  frugal 
sustenance  from  the  harvest  of  the 
sea.  Though  a  land  of  rain  and  mist, 
the  sun  of  faith  is  never  wholly  hid- 
den nor  for  long.  If  at  intervals  it 
is  shaded  over,  the  rainbow  of  peace 
and  hope  quickly  spans  the  heavens. 
Father  Gonne  has  caught  both  the 
local  atmosphere,  the  character  and 
the  life  of  toil  and  herosim  of  the 
hardy  but  romantic  fisher  folk.  Above 
all,  his  stories  reflect  the  light  of  the 
supernatural  in  which  their  lives  are 
bathed.    (Benziger  Brothers,  N.  Y). 
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We  are  not  intellectually  starving 
from  any  dearth  of  doctrinal  or  de- 
votional literature.  On  the  contrary, 
some  think  we  are  suffering  from  a 
plethora  of  this  class  of  books.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  is  room,  as 
there  seems  to  be,  for  the  unceasing 
multiplication  of  spellers,  readers, 
arithmetics,  to  say  nothing  of  biog- 
raphies, histories,  novels,  and  the 
rest,  there  ought  to  be  no  objection 
to  the  multiplication  of  either  doc- 
trinal or  devotional  manuals,  provided 
they  be  sane  and  sound. 


sons.  A  gift  book  in  matter  and  form 
for  all  times,  it  serves  such  a  purpose 
best  at  the  opening  of  the  year  (Ben- 
ziger  Bros.,  N.  Y.). 


At  all  events  place  can  be  found 
for  such  a  popular  explanation  of  the 
Sacraments  and  Catholic  devotions  as 
Father  George  T.  Schmidt  has  re- 
cently sent  forth  through  the  Benziger 
Brothers  (New  York)  under  the  title 
The  Principal  Catholic  Practices  (pp. 
i88).  The  author  has  in  mind  in  the 
first  place  converts  who  feel  ever  so 
much  happier  in  the  True  Faith,  if 
they  are  familiar  with  the  devotions 
and  practices  that  are  essentially 
Catholic.  In  the  second  place,  ex- 
perience teaches  that  not  a  few  who 
were  born  and  reared  in  the  Faith  be- 
tray a  lack  of  thorough  instruction  or 
have  simply  forgotten  the  meanings 
and  purposes  of  many  Catholic  prac- 
tices. Both  these  classes  will  profit 
by  this  little  manual,  which  explains 
in  an  attractive,  if  not  critical  man- 
ner the  substance  of  the  faith  and  the 
practice  of  the  Church  regarding  the 
Sacraments,  the  sacramentals  and  com- 
mon devotions,  such  as  the  rosary,  the 
Stations,  Benediction. 


That  indefatigable  provider  of  food 
for  the  soul.  Father  Lasance,  has 
compiled  another  very  serviceable,  i.  e. 
both  devotional  and  practical,  manual. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord.  As  the  title 
makes  plain,  the  keynote  is  joy.  To 
beget  and  to  foster  true  joy  of  the 
mind  and  heart  is  the  aim  of  the  re- 
flections and  spiritual  exercises  that 
make  up  the  contents  —  reflections 
drawn  from  approved  sources  for 
each  day  of  the  year  and  devotions 
appropriate    to    the   ecclesiastical   sea- 


Hardly  less  prolific  than  Father 
Lasance  in  the  production  of  spirit- 
ual literature  is  Father  Garesche,  S.J., 
though  the  product  of  each  differs 
both  as  to  form  and  matter.  The  for- 
mer is  more  explicitly,  the  latter  more 
implicitly  devotional.  It  is  not  always 
quite  safe  to  say  off-hand  which  is 
Father  Garesche's  latest  collection  of 
spiritual  papers.  However,  the  pref- 
ace to  The  Paths  of  Goodness  gives 
the  titles  up  to  date,  so  that  we  are 
sure  that  Your  Own  Heart  preceded 
the  one  just  mentioned.  We  have 
repeatedly  bespoken  the  distinguished 
essence  and  flavor  of  the  writer's 
graceful  essays,  so  that  we  need  do 
no  more  here  than  commend  this  latest 
gathering  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  may  be  looking  for  devotional 
reading  wherein  the  truths  of  the 
higher  life  are  conveyed  with  point, 
unconventionally  and  unpreachedly. 
(Benziger  Bros.,  N.  Y.) 


The  Children's  Bread,  by  Father  W. 
Roche,  S.J.,  is  a  slender  booklet  (pp. 
q6)  in  which  a  number  of  hymns  by 
Father  J.  W.  Atkinson  are  strung  on 
a  chain  of  reflections  by  the  author. 
Many  of  the  hymns  are  set  to  music 
and  there  follows  a  number  of  reflec- 
tions and  "Acts".  The  whole  is  sug- 
gestively illustrated  with  half-tone 
pictures  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Mass.  The  little  volume  is  intended 
to  educate  the  wee  ones  to  reflect  at- 
tentively on  what  they  are  about 
when  they  assist  at  Mass  and  approach 
the  Holy  Table.  We  stress  the  word 
reflect  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
thoughts  and  the  arrangement  are 
eminently  fitted  to  attain  this  greatly 
to  be  desired  result.  The  booklet  has, 
therefore,  a  distinctly  educational  as 
well  as  devotional  value,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  teacher  will  do 
good  in  both  respects.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 
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JAMES  OABDINAL  GIBBONS  :  IN  MEMOBIAM. 
(1834-1921) 

JAMES  GIBBONS,  Cardinal-Priest  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  leader,  patriot,  and 
scholar,  died  24  March,  192 1.  The  simple-hearted  father 
in  God  to  all  those  of  his  own  faith  in  America  and  the  beloved 
friend  of  all  who  saw  in  him  a  firm  believer  in  the  mighty- 
destinies  of  the  American  Republic,  has  gone  to  his  eternal 
reward,  mourned  by  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens.  A  man 
quiet  in  aspect,  mild  and  childlike  in  manner,  modest  and 
considerate  in  the  exercise  of  his  exalted  office,  has  disappeared 
from  our  American  life,  and  the  whole  nation  grieves.  When 
the  bells  of  the  public  edifices  and  of  the  churches  in  his 
cherished  city  of  Baltimore  began  his  dirge  that  March  morn- 
ing, there  arose  a  chant  of  sorrow  which  was  caught  up  from 
city  to  city  in  the  land;  and  across  the  ocean  to  every  part  of 
Christendom  the  sad  message  was  sent,  uniting  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old.  Catholics  and  the  new  multitudes  of  no 
religion,  in  America's  bereavement. 

During  a  week  he  lay  in  state  in  the  venerable  Cathedral 
wherein  he  had  been  baptized,  ordained  to  the  sacred  priest- 
hood, consecrated  a  bishop  of  the  Church,  and  over  which  as 
Cardinal  Archbishop  he  had  ruled  for  nearly  a  half-century. 
For  three  days  there  filed  past  his  mortal  remains  a  silent 
procession  of  friends  and  admirers;  a  host  of  school  children, 
who  knew  him  as  their  venerable  and  affectionate  father,  came 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  his  finely  chiselled  and  delicate  face; 
»  veritable  army  of  priests  and  of  laity,  officials  of  the  city 
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and  of  the  State,  with  professional  men  of  all  creeds  and  rep- 
resentative leaders  of  non- Catholic  churches,  passed  by  his 
casket  in  token  of  their  affection  and  their  esteem. 

Few  Americans,  and  surely  no  American  churchman  be- 
fore his  day,  received  so  national  a  recognition  in  death  as 
Cardinal  Gibbons.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  nay,  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  messages  of  sympathy  came  to  his 
household.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  since  the  days  of 
Columbus  no  funeral  in  the  New  World  has  called  forth  so 
vast  a  response  in  the  common  heart,  mostly  a  tribute  to 
the  man  as  distinct  from  his  office.  In  the  intensely  human 
visualization  of  the  man  and  his  work  which  these  expressions 
of  condolence  contained,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  the  key  to 
his  character.  Among  the  American  tributes  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  ever  be  the  most  cherished. 
The  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  wrote  that  the  Cardinal's 
long  and  notable  services  to  the  country  made  every  American 
his  debtor.  He  was  the  very  finest  type  of  citizen  and  church- 
man. President  Harding  said:  such  a  tribute  is  indeed  the 
noblest  epitaph  for  any  citizen's  last  resting-place.  A  former 
President,  still  happily  with  us,  wrote  that  the  Cardinal  rep- 
resented the  highest  moral  inspirations  of  the  commonwealth. 
To  both  these  eminent  men  American  Catholicism  is  grateful 
for  such  memorable  words.  The  Cardinal's  last  convert — a 
former  prelate  of  the  Episcopal  Church — finds  the  secret  of 
his  greatness  in  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  his  character. 
That  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  patriotic,  both  in  times  of  peace 
and  of  war,  to  a  degree  seldom  witnessed  in  any  land,  all  have 
admitted;  but  as  Dr.  Kinsman  says,  the  personal  affection  so 
many  millions  in  this  country  felt  for  him  was  due  to  some- 
thing more  than  his  belief  in  America's  greatness.  "  The 
attraction  was  in  the  man  rather  than  in  any  set  of  his 
opinions." 

From  all  classes  in  the  community  eloquent  tributes  came  to 
be  laid  as  wreaths  upon  his  casket,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
aspect  of  his  multifold  activity  unnoticed  by  these  voices  from 
the  living,  praising  the  dead  Cardinal.  His  services  to  civili- 
zation and  to  humanity ;  his  unmixed  devotion  to  all  his  fellow- 
men,  regardless  of  creed  or  party;  his  broad  philanthropy; 
his  uniform  kindness,  courtesy,  tact  and  thoughtf ulness ;  his 
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wisdom  in  counsel  and  his  prudence  in  action ;  the  uncommon 
blending  in  his  character  of  moral  strength,  sweetness  and 
simplicity — these  are  some  of  the  notes  struck  in  the  hour  when 
his  loss  was  first  known.  Only  a  short  time  has  passed,  and 
they  are  being  verified  one  by  one.  Here  we  have  no  grouping 
of  utterances  made  in  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  but  the 
tributes  of  thoughtful  men  who  only  awaited  his  passing  to 
utter  their  words  of  praise  for  his  moral  greatness.  Those 
who  were  nearest  to  him,  his  own  household,  gave  us  more 
intimate  touches  of  his  attractive  personality.  "  In  the 
thousand  little  details  of  life  ",  said  a  former  secretary,  "  I 
could  approach  him  with  the  freedom  of  a  child,  certain  of  a 
patient  reception.'*  The  Cardinal  was  the  light  and  life  of 
the  house;  and,  perhaps,  one  little  glimpse  into  that  last  hour 
of  his  life  will  live  after  many  others  are  forgotten — it  is  that 
of  this  same  friend,  younger  by  many  years  in  the  priesthood, 
his  companion  during  his  voyages  abroad,  standing  with  his 
arm  around  the  dear  old  man's  shoulder,  comforting  him  and 
encouraging  him  in  that  hour  of  sorrow. 

Others  who  guard  their  praise  from  exaggeration  have  called 
the  Cardinal  the  accepted  mentor  of  our  American  mankind, 
a  figure  of  world-wide  importance,  an  intense  and  earnest 
advocate  of  an  uncompromising  Americanism,  and  a  provi- 
dence for  Church  and  America.  He  has  been  extolled  as 
one  who  was  brought  up  on  the  original  happy  traditions  of 
American  Catholicism,  as  the  best  known  member  of  his  faith 
in  America,  as  one  whose  capacity  for  friendliness  outranked 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  as  America's  great  reconstructionist 
in  the  two  crises  which  settled  upon  the  land  after  the  Civil 
War  and  after  the  recent  conflict.  To  others  his  prime  char- 
acteristics were  three — Churchman,  Christian,  American,  in- 
separably united  in  a  threefold  cord  of  strength.  "  He  was 
always  on  the  side  of  his  church  and  of  his  country;  and  of 
the  right  " — wrote  a  leading  American  diplomat.  Finally  the 
Holy  Father's  solemn  tribute  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  he 
was  an  excellent  priest,  a  learned  master,  a  vigilant  pastor, 
and  an  exemplary  citizen. 

These  expressions  of  appreciation  and  of  admiration  help  us 
now,  when  it  is  hardest  to  define  his  exact  place  in  American 
Catholic  Church  history,  to  reach  the  secret  of  his  power  and 
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influence.  There  are  those  of  his  own  faith,  who  feel  that 
James  Gibbons  was  the  enfant  gate  of  Providence  during  the 
long  half-century  of  his  successful  episcopate;  and  there  are 
others  who  fail  to  realize  a  distinction  between  the  endless 
opportunities  in  the  Land  of  Opportunity  and  his  use  of  these 
same  opportunities.  But  all  agree  in  acknowledging  that  he 
possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  quality  which  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  considers  the  chief  virtue  of  those  who  govern,  the 
discreUo  rationis — the  sense  of  reasonable  proportion  in  all  his 
judgments.  Cardinal  Gibbons  was  never  perturbed.  The 
swift  change  »f  events  about  him  found  him  always  calm, 
serene,  and  unafraid.  He  never  wavered  in  his  recognition 
of  the  basic  principles  by  which  all  political  and  religious 
events  should  be  estimated.  Prudent  to  a  fault,  he  possessed 
also  that  cautious  daring  which  is  the  secret  of  the  highest 
statesmanship.  While  he  never  refused  his  counsel  or  aid  in 
the  discussion  of  great  secular  questions  that  had  a  moral  or 
religious  bearing  on  our  national  life,  and  was  often  rewarded 
by  popular  adhesion  to  his  views,  he  was  not  always  success- 
ful, as  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  against  which  he  reasoned 
and  pleaded  at  all  times,  without  stemming  the  disastrous  tide. 
Other  public  issues  also  were  eventually  decided  against  his 
advice,  but  never  without  profound  respect  for  his  civic  cour- 
age and  his  sincerity. 

His  discretion  in  action  was  outshone  only  by  his  discretion 
in  words.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  series  of  volumes  in 
which  no  useless  word  or  phrase  is  employed  in  carrying  his 
meaning  to  his  readers.  No  secret — and  how  many  there 
must  have  been  locked  away  in  that  venerable  heart — ever 
escaped  his  lips.  No  uncharitable  word  was  ever  uttered  in 
his  conversations  or  in  the  interviews  he  granted.  He  was  by 
nature  and  training  a  naturally  good  and  upright  man.  From 
his  parents  and  teachers  he  inherited  a  simple  piety  and  a  pro- 
found faith  in  God  and  in  His  Holy  Church.  His  wisdom  was 
full  grown  early  in  his  career,  for,  even  as  a  young  bishop,  it 
was  evident  that  the  queenly  virtue  affected  his  whole  character 
and  ordered  all  things  sweetly  in  his  life. 

Wisdom  he  loved  from  his  youth ;  her  he  sought  and  took 
for  his  spouse  and  became  a  lover  of  her  beauty,  for  "  it  is 
she  that  teacheth  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men  and  of 
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God,  and  is  the  chooser  of  all  His  works  ".  Wisdom  taught 
him  temperance,  and  prudence,  and  justice,  and  fortitude. 
And  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  it  was  for  Wisdom's  sake 
that  he  had  glory  among  the  multitude,  and  honor  among  the 
ancients,  even  though  in  years  he  was  ever  younger  than  his 
contemporaries.  "  By  the  means  of  her,"  he  might  have  said, 
"  I  shall  have  immortality,  and  shall  leave  behind  me  an  ever- 
lasting memory  to  them  that  come  after  me."  ^  There  is  much 
that  is  reminiscent  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  his  life;  and  it 
was  precisely  in  his  imitation  of  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Geneva 
— and  who  shall  say  that  it  was  not  a  conscious  following? — 
that  James  Gibbons  came  nearest  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  realized  and  he  preached,  as  St.  Francis  de  Sales  did,  that 
the  greatest  evil  in  any  nation  is  discouragement.  He  was 
an  incorrigible  optimist,  both  secular  and  religious,  and  his 
messages  were  always  couched  in  living  words  of  hope  and 
courage.  He  never  failed  to  say  the  consoling  thing  to  a  friend 
in  trouble  or  in  bereavement,  or  to  the  nation  in  time  of  crisis. 
Great  nations  have  always  lived  on  the  verge  of  war,  and  his. 
quieting  influence  with  the  highest  and  the  lowliest  at  doubt- 
ful moments  during  the  past  fifty  years  is  now  the  best  recog- 
nized of  all  his  civic  virtues.  As  the  years  pass,  his  spiritual 
lineaments  will  become  even  more  distinct  and  impressive. 
When  the  call  came  that  separated  him  from  the  world  of  men 
and  affairs  and  bade  him  enter  his  Father's  house  for  eternal 
reward,  a  voice  was  heard  saying :  "  Write — Blessed  are  the 
dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord.  From  henceforth  now,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  for  their  works 
follow  them — opera  enim  illorum  sequuntur  illos."  ^  He  was 
the  last  of  the  jSy  bishops  who  attended  the  Vatican  Council 
in  1870,  and  of  the  75  American  bishops  who  sat  in  the  Third 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884. 

There  is  much  of  value  in  the  original  meaning  of  the  old 
Roman  word  Pontiff,  bridge-builder,  when  applied  to  James 
Gibbons  and  his  works.  Born  eighteen  years  after  Archbishop 
John  Carroll's  death,  and  two  years  after  that  of  Charles 
Carroll,    he    was    the   bridge    between    colonial    and    modern 

1  Wisdom  8 :  13. 

2  Apoc.  14:  13. 
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America.  As  a  boy,  both  in  Baltimore  and  in  Ireland,  he  must 
have  conversed  with  those  who  had  known  the  proto-bishop 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  with  those 
also  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  the  early 
patriots — Washington,  John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  and 
Charles  Carroll.  The  very  monuments  and  scenes  of  his  native 
city  were  particularly  eloquent  of  the  purest  American  patriot- 
ism. He  imbibed  from  Archbishop  Carroll  his  sturdy  alle- 
giance to  Rome  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  also  his 
determination  that  Catholic  life  in  the  new  state  should  be 
kept  free  from  foreign  interference  or  dominance.  He  bridged 
over  the  century  between  the  idealism  of  Washington  and  the 
idealism  of  the  present,  for  he  had  lived  in  those  robust  times 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  were  more  than  merely  historic  documents 
in  the  nation's  life,  and  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their 
creators  and  their  first  prophets.  The  Americanism  of  James 
Gibbons  came  from  the  purest  sources,  and  he  was  ever  the 
vindicator  of  the  principles  contained  in  those  two  immortal 
papers.  The  last  pages  from  his  pen  were  devoted  to  the 
defence  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  this  early  American  spirit 
which  speaks  to  us  in  his  fine  sermon  Will  the  American  Re- 
public Endure?  He  never  held  with  the  pessimistic  prophets 
who  predicted  that  our  government  would  soon  come  to  an  end 
and  that  it  was  already  in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  He  had 
heard  too  often  to  be  troubled  by  it  the  cry  of  those  who  said 
that  disaster  was  coming  unless  their  favorite  candidate  were 
elected.  He  had  been  listening  to  these  dire  prognostications 
for  over  half  a  century.  Whenever  occasion  called  for  it,  he 
stated  strongly  his  belief  in  the  stability  and  endurance  of  the 
Republic,  basing  it  chiefly  on  our  unique  and  original  doctrine 
of  religious  liberty.  In  his  last  public  utterance  (19  Fdbruary, 
192 1 )  he  said: 

As  the  years  go  by  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  instrument  of  govern- 
ment that  ever  issued  from  the  hand  of  man.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  mankind  religious  liberty  was  here  secured  to  all 
men  as  a  right.  ...  No  one  knows  better  than  myself  what  a  line 
of  demarcation  and  separation  religion  can  cut  in  this  country  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  and  no  one  has  been  more  eager  and  earnest  in  his 
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effort  to  keep  down  and  repress  religious  distinction.  I  fear  no 
enemy  from  without.  The  enemy  I  fear  is  he  who,  forgetting  human 
nature  and  the  history  of  Europe,  would  raise  the  question  of  an- 
other's religious  belief,  and  introduce  strife  and  discord  into  the  life 
of  our  country.  .  .  .  Fortunately  our  common  law  protects  every 
American  in  his  religious  belief,  as  it  protects  him  in  his  civil  rights, 
so  that  whatever  offences  may  be  occasionally  committed  here  in  this 
respect  are  local  and  temporary,  and  are  universally  regarded  as  un- 
American  and  are  for  this  reason  short-lived.  The  great  wrongs 
which  men  have  suffered  elsewhere  in  respect  of  religion  are  here 
unthinkable.    .    .    . 

He  often  repeated  in  his  public  utterances  the  phrase:  "A 
land  where  we  have  authority  without  despotism  and  liberty 
without  license."  His  pure  and  original  Americanism  was 
above  party  and  above  partisanship.  Born  in  an  era  which 
saw  the  full-flowering  of  Washington's  ideal  of  our  foreign 
relations — friendship  with  all :  alliance  with  none — he  died  at 
the  outset  of  a  threatened  lapse  from  this  saving  conviction. 
I  would  not  say  that  he  regretted  the  change  he  saw  in  a 
certain  recent  trend  of  American  political  thought,  but  he  be- 
longed to  an  older  school  of  statesmen,  and  he  died  in  the 
persuasion  that  so  far  the  traditional  policy  of  his  country  had 
been  its  strongest  «sset. 

His  later  years  saw  the  passing  of  the  great  leaders  of 
American  Catholicism.  Archbishop  Carroll  was  a  memory, 
though  a  potent  one,  when  James  Gibbons  saw  the  light  in 
Baltimore,  on  23  July,  1834.  Archbishop  Hughes  and  the  two 
Kendricks,  Martin  John  Spalding  and  Patrick  John  Ryan,  John 
Joseph  Williams  and  Patrick  Riordan,  John  Ireland,  John 
Lancaster  Spalding,  and  John  Joseph  Keane — all  these  he 
watched  pass  into  the  shadows,  while  his  own  life  went  on, 
seemingly  secure  against  every  attack  of  the  grim  reaper.  He 
witnessed  a  Catholic  growth  within  the  nation's  borders,  seldom 
granted  to  a  patriarch  of  his  people,  except  to  great  figures  like 
Patrick  of  Ireland,  Boniface  of  Germany,  or  Cyril  and 
Methodius  of  the  Slavs.  And  though  his  heart  beat  con- 
stantly with  rejoicing  for  that  growth,  it  was  with  no  narrow 
or  selfish  satisfaction.  "  Our  joy,"  he  wrote  in  1889,  "  rests 
on  broader  grounds.  We  rejoice  for  our  country's  sake,  firmly 
believing  that  the  progress  of  Christian  faith  will  contribute 
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to  the  stability  and  perpetuity;  of  the  government  ...  to 
proclaim  loyalty  to  a  government  like  ours  is,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
a  spontaneous  act  of  love,  as  well  as  a  duty  to  all  who  pi  each 
the  Gospel."  He  saw  the  rise  and  explosion  of  domestic  con- 
troversies, was  meek  and  pacific  amid  the  contestants,  and  lived 
to  see  such  contentions  forgotten  and  forgiven.  His  was  the 
last  voice  of  the  older  American  hierarchy,  and  he  held  aloft,, 
fair  and  unblemished,  in  spite  of  all  turmoils,  the  traditional 
light  which  guided  the  great  prelates  of  the  past  in  their 
relations  with  one  another,  with  the  national  government,  and 
with  the  Holy  See.  It  was  in  no  small  measure  his  charity  and 
gentleness,  his  firmness  and  foresight,  which  precluded  disunion 
at  every  stage  of  our  progress;  and  no  one  who  knows  the  past 
fifty  years  will  deny  that  there  were  serious  dangers  abroad 
in  the  land  during  that  period.  His  reconstruction  work  after 
the  Civil  War  is  the  least  known  of  all  his  achievements,  but  it 
stands  out  as  part  of  his  best  efforts  toward  the  assimilation  of 
Catholic  doctrine  to  modern  American  conditions.  Through 
him,  during  all  these  years,  our  hierarchy  spoke  habitually  and 
unanimously  to  the  whole  Catholic  people  and  to  the  people  of 
all  religious  denominations.  Cardinal  Gibbons  always  recog- 
nized in  our  country  the  existence  of  a  certain  dread  of  Catho- 
licism ;  by  uniting  all  around  the  standard  of  the  Republic  he 
succeeded  in  greatly  lessening  that  dread  and  suspicion,  if  not 
in  abolishing  them  altogether. 

In  the  death  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  Church  of  the  United 
States  loses  its  foremost  priest.  His  heart  was  with  the  plain 
people  at  all  times,  nor  will  his  brave  and  successful  inter- 
vention with  the  Holy  See  in  favor  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
be  easily  forgotten.  Cardinal  Manning  and  Bishop  Ketteler 
found  in  him  a  new  and  eloquent  exponent  of  their  teachings^ 
but  with  the  New  World  for  his  field  of  influence.  Always  the 
same  kindly,  appreciative,  sympathetic  priest  to  the  laity,  his 
later  years  were  marked  by  a  succession  of  jubilees  and  anni- 
versaries in  which  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  manifested  themselves  in  ways  that  were  un- 
paralleled in  our  annals.  As  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
an  humble,  unselfish  and  zealous  priest  of  God,  his  chief  con- 
cern was  with  the  souls  of  his  own  people.  With  a  love  that 
bespeaks   the   Good   Shepherd,   he  went  about,   teaching  and 
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consoling,  comforting  and  guiding  all  who  needed  his  ministra- 
tions. An  Israelite  in  whom  there  was  no  guile,  Cardinal 
Gibbons  taught  the  doctrines  of  his  Master  in  all  charity  and 
forbearance,  and  at  all  times  with  an  evident  simplicity  of 
purpose  that  attracted  and  won  thousands  not  of  his  faith. 

He  has  left  us  in  a  volume  of  Discourses  and  Sermons  the 
most  useful  of  his  religious  utterances,  and  in  the  Faith  of 
Our  Fathers  a  book  which  competent  authority  has  declared 
the  best  apologia  of  the  faith  in  the  English  language — the 
best  when  written  fifty  years  ago,  the  best  even  now.  The  ripe 
fruits  of  his  priestly  career  he  bequeathed  to  the  American 
Catholic  clergy  in  a  volume  which  takes  its  place  beside  the 
Eternal  Priesthood  of  his  great  contemporary  and  dear  friend, 
Cardinal  Manning;  for  in  the  Ambassador  of  Christ,  we  have 
a  philosophic  and  spiritual  insight  into  the  priesthood  which 
reflects  his  own  years  of  meditation  and  study  of  the  sanctity 
and  learning  laid  up  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  These  two, 
he  proclaimed,  are  the  cornerstones  of  an  efficient  and  worthy 
priesthood.  His  one  model  in  all  that  goes  to  form  the  suc- 
cessful priest  of  God  was  Jesus  Christ,  the  Master  whom  he 
loved  until  the  end,  and  with  whose  Gospel  he  had  so 
thoroughly  identified  himself  that  its  blessed  words  of  love  and 
peace  were  ever  in  his  mouth,  adorned  his  discourses,  con- 
versation and  writings,  and  were  even  reflected  in  his  calm 
serene  features. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  tasks  to  priest  and  prelate,  in  a 
land  where  their  fellow-citizens  in  vast  majority  are  of  other 
faiths,  is  to  present  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  a  manner 
neither  hostile  nor  polemical.  What  the  Faith  of  Our  Fathers 
accomplished  on  a  vast  scale  and  in  its  own  popular  way, 
Cardinal  Gibbons's  book  on  Our  Christian  Heritage  secured  in 
a  more  learned  and  argumentative  way.  Controversy  he  left 
severely  alone.  He  said  nothing  in  the  pages  of  this  admir- 
able fundamental  theology  against  any  Christian  denomin- 
ation, and  the  book  abounds  in  citations  from  the  best  Protes- 
tant authors.  "  It  is  pleasant,"  he  says,  "  to  be  able  to  stand 
sometimes  on  the  same  platform  with  our  old  antagonists.'* 
The  most  striking  chapter  of  the  book,  and  the  one  widely 
quoted,  is  that  on  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  American 
civilization,  and  the  remedies  he  believed  adequate.     Among 
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these  he  emphasizes  strongly  the  necessity  of  religious  edu- 
cation for  our  American  youth.  Time  and  the  daily  course  of 
American  life  proclaim  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment. 

These  volumes,  indeed,  will  long  perpetuate  his  memory, 
but  his  true  religious  memorial  will  ever  be  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  America,  which  he  opened  in  1889,  after  securing 
its  foundation  by  Leo  XIII  and  the  entire  American  Catholic 
Hierarchy.  He  was  its  inspiration,  its  support,  and  its  savior. 
His  greet  love  for  American  Catholicism  enabled  him  to  grasp 
at  an  early  date  the  necessity  of  a  great  central  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  obliged  for 
a  century  to  repair  to  Europe  in  search  of  advanced  training 
for  the  higher  intellectual  duties  and  needs  of  their  religious 
and  ecclesiastical  life.  When  twenty-five  years  of  the  Uni- 
versity's life  had  passed,  he  was  able  to  view  in  retrospect  the 
trials  which  attended  the  founding  of  America's  foremost 
Catholic  school;  and  he  saw  those  years  filled  with  progress, 
but  also  with  great  responsibility.  The  honor  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States,  he  said  at  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  1 916,  was  bound  up  irrevocably  with  the  Catholic 
University  of  America ;  for  it  was  founded  not  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  single  diocese  nor  of  any  particular  section  of  the  country, 
but  to  further  the  welfare  of  religion  in  every  diocese,  parish 
and  home.  Committed  by  the  Holy  See  with  all  due  solemnity 
to  the  care  of  the  American  hierarchy,  and  immediately  to  him 
as  Chancellor,  the  University  was  a  sacred  trust,  and  as  the 
head  of  the  oldest  Catholic  see  in  the  United  States,  Cardinal 
Gibbons  regarded  it  as  a  special  favor  granted  to  him  by 
Almighty  God  that  he  was  permitted  to  devote  so  much  of  his 
time  to  this  sacred  cause.  "  From  the  beginning,"  he  said, 
"  the  University  has  been  for  me  an  object  of  deepest  personal 
concern.  Through  its  growth  and  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
which  it  has  experienced,  it  has  been  very  near  to  my  heart. 
It  has  cost  me,  in  anxiety  and  tension  of  spirit,  far  more  than 
any  other  of  the  duties  or  cares  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot. 
But  for  this  reason,  I  feel  a  greater  satisfaction  in  its  progress." 

It  seems  proper  to  quote  here  the  admirable  words  of  Arch- 
bishop Glennon  in  his  eulogy  on  the  Cardinal.  After  describ- 
ing his  part  in  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  he  said : 
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Turn  we  to  his  other  great  work  the  Catholic  University. 
While  under  papal  charter,  the  Cardinal  was  in  effect  its  head,  its 
heart  and  its  inspiration.  He  gave  to  it  his  best  thought,  his  warm- 
est affection  and  his  unfailing  support.  He  looked  to  it  to  carry  out 
his  life  work — to  bring  the  mind  of  the  Church  to  all  the  questions 
of  the  age,  and  stand  as  a  light  perennial  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Paralleling  the  dying  request  of  a  national  hero  of  other  days,  the 
Cardinal,  were  he  to  speak,  would,  I  believe,  leave  as  a  heritage  his 
body  to  Baltimore,  his  heart  to  the  University  and  his  soul  to  God. 
Most  certainly  he  now  bequeaths  its  care  to  us  as  a  sacred  trust ;  and 
I  am  convinced  that  I  rightly  interpret  the  will  and  wish  of  both 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  American  Church  in  declaring  now  beside  his 
mortal  remains  that  we  will  not  break  faith  with  him — that  for  his 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  our  ancient  faith  and  for  the  sake  of  eternal 
truth  this  great  school  shall  endure  and  prosper,  supported  by  a 
united  and  a  generous  people. 

The  Cardinal  Gibbons  Memorial  Hall  at  the  University- 
represents  in  some  degree  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  people 
for  his  devotion  to  the  higher  education  of  Catholics,  but  his 
true  memorial  will  be  the  completion  of  the  great  work  to  which 
he  devoted  his  best  thought,  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and 
of  whose  resources  he  brought  together  personally  aibout  one 
million  dollars.  May  I  not  fitly  apply  to  him  the  spirit  at 
least  of  the  praise  which  Shakespeare  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Griffith  as  she  recalls  the  princely  generosity  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  the  building  and  endowment  of  Christ's  College? 

Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  raised  in  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford !   one  of  which  fell  with  him 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  man  did  it ; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 

As  the  shadows  of  age  fell  about  him,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  become  reminiscent.  In  his  Retrospect  of  Fifty  Years 
(191 7),  affectionately  dedicated  to  all  who  had  assisted  in  the 
growth  of  the  Catholic  University,  Cardinal  Gibbons  gives  us 
some  of  the  most  valuable  pages  in  American  Church  history. 

There  are  few  Americans  [he  says]  now  who  can  remember  the 
things  which  I  can.    I  followed  Mr.  Lincoln's  dead  body  in  proces- 
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sion  when  it  was  brought  to  Baltimore ;  I  have  seen  every  president 
since  his  death,  and  have  known  most  of  them  personally;  I  was  a 
grown  man  and  a  priest  during  the  Civil  War  when  it  seemed  as  if 
our  country  were  to  be  permanently  divided.  But  I  have  lived, 
thank  God,  to  see  it  in  wonderful  prosperity  and  to  behold  it  grown 
into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  earth.  Younger  men  may  tremble 
for  the  future  of  this  country,  but  I  can  have  nothing  but  hope 
when  I  think  what  we  have  already  passed  through.  .  .  .  My  coun- 
trymen and  my  fellow  Catholics  will  forgive  me  if  I  seem  to  yearn 
over  this  Church  and  this  people,  but  I  do  so  because  I  believe  both 
the  American  Church  and  the  American  people  to  be  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  designed,  each  one  in  its  proper  sphere,  for  a  glor- 
ious future. 

The  late  World  War  was  in  progress  when  he  wrote  these 
prophetic  words,  and  through  those  two  darksome  years  when 
the  flower  of  American  youth  fought  for  the  cause  of  human- 
ity in  Picardy  and  in  Flanders,  his  great  soul  never  felt  a 
moment's  hesitancy  over  the  outcome.  Throughout  this  world- 
struggle  he  was  never  cast  down.  He  showed  ever  the  fullest 
confidence  in  God,  in  God's  providence  over  the  world,  and  in 
particular  over  the  future  of  our  country.  He  died  blessed 
among  men,  followed  to  his  eternal  resting  place  by  the  pray- 
ers of  the  thousands  of  children  he  had  confirmed,  the  legions 
of  workers  he  had  stimulated  with  desires  higher  and  nobler 
than  the  things  of  this  world,  the  thousands  of  priests  he  had 
ordained,  the  many  bishops  he  had  consecrated,  and  especially 
by  the  poor  of  his  city.  These  last  he  loved  until  the  end,  his 
final  visit  being  to  their  Home. 

In  paradisunt  deducant  te  Angeii^  sang  the  seminarians  of 
his  beloved  Saint  Mary's,  as  he  was  laid  away  in  the  crypt  of 
Baltimore  Cathedral,  beside  the  mortal  remains  of  his  pre- 
decessors, whose  virtues  and  works  he  had  never  failed  to 
praise,  and  whose  historic  influence  on  our  American  Catholic 
life  he  had  continued  and  notably  strengthened.  Eternal  rest 
grant  to  him,  O  Lord;  and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him! 

Thomas  J.  Shahan. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America. 
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The  Passion  Arms. 

IN  the  Sorrowful  Mysteries  there  is  necessarily  a  greater 
unity  than  between  those  of  the  preceding  ^  or  subsequent 
groups :  a  greater  unity  of  treatment  has  been  aimed  at  in  the 
arms  now  to  be  described,  and  in  each  as  simple  a  design  as 
may  be  possible,  as  is  fitting  to  the  greatness  of  the  subject 
considered.     In  each  also  Our  Blessed  Lady's  Compassion  is 


I.  Agonia. 

introduced;  and  this  is  effected  by  incorporating  some  symbol 
of  her  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  ipso  facto  its  relation 
to  the  mystery  in  which  it  appears.  This  method  expresses  the 
moral  union  between  the  Mother  and  the  Son  better  than  the 
display  of  a  separate  arms.  The  colors  of  these  symbols  are 
always  silver  and  purple:  purple  by  itself  is  a  mystical  ex- 
pression of  the  Compassion,  since  it  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  Our  Lady's  blue  with  the  red  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
1  See  EccL.  Review,  December,  1920,  pp.  586-97. 
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I.  Agonia.  Party  per  pale  sable  and  purpure,  a  heart  per  pale, 
or,  guttee  gules,  and  argent,  guttee  of  the  second,  a 
border  engrailed  gy ronny  of  eight  of  the  third  and 
fourth  charged  with  as  many  crosslets  all  counter- 
colored. 

In  this  arms  is  displayed  the  Bloody  Sweat,  the  mystical 
darkness,  the  prevision  of  the  Passion,  and  the  Compassion. 
Instead  of  the  two  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (as  they  are  used 
e.  g.  in  the  Passionist  badge)  I  have  taken  one  heart  and 
divided  it  gold  and  silver,  thus  giving  the  symbolism  of  two 
hearts  in  one.  Our  Lady's  mystical  participation  in  the  Agony 
is  expressed  also  by  the  purple  drops  corresponding  with  those 
of  blood  on  our  Lord's  side.  I  have  never  yet  come  across  an 
example  of  "  guttee  purpure  ",  but  there  is  no  a  priori  reason 
against  the  device:  criticism  on  prescriptive  grounds  could  be 
met  by  the  blazon  **  guttee  de  I'ames  ",  an  alteration  no  doubt 
verbally  suitable  but  pictorially  less  so  since  the  unity  of  the 


color  scheme  is  thereby  broken.  The  prevision  of  the  Passion 
is  represented  by  the  border.  This  encloses  the  whole  arms, 
thus  signifying  that  the  waters  of  the  Passion  are  to  engulf  both 
Jesus  and  Mary,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  separate  from 
their  symbols,  since  the  Passion  is  still  in  the  future.  Its  sharp- 
toothed  edge  is  for  the  Crown  of  Thorns;  this  is  of  course  a 
simple  abstraction,  and  I  have  used  it  to  avoid  pictorial  effects 
(several  preliminary  studies  wherein  the  Crown  was  depicted 
in   a  more   concrete  manner  having  been    rejected   for  this 

2  Husenbeth,  Emblems,  Appendix,  third  edition. 
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reason)  ;  and  also  because  it  can  conveniently  be  employed  to 
edge  any  charge  or  divide  a  field,  thus  simplifying  the  designs. 
As  an  example  of  the  contrary  method  I  give  here  a  sketch  of  a 
pre- Reformation  Passion  arms  from  a  font  at  York  Minster.^ 

Here,  assuming  appropriate  coloring,  we  have  upon  a  red 
field  a  gold  cross,  spotted  with  blood,  entwined  with  the  crown 
and  charged  with  a  sacred  monogram.  Given  a  cross  and 
crown,  the  artist  has  combined  them  in  a  simple  and  decorative 
manner.  It  is  a  good  instance  of  heraldic  method :  symbols 
are  taken  and  grouped  with  a  view  to  artistic  effect,  not  neces- 
sarily in  relation  to  historical  truth.  Similarly  in  these  arms 
the  toothed  line  is  placed  in  various  positions  with  the  same 
intention.  The  division  of  the  border  into  eight  radial  pieces 
refers  backward  to  the  prophecy  of  St.  Simeon  ^  and  forward  to 
the  Crucifixion :  the  lines  bendy  and  bendy  sinister  (the  oblique 
lines)  refer  to  the  Scourging,  and  its  general  form  and  charges 
to  the  Via  Crucis.  The  whole  is  in  our  Lord's  colors.  There 
is  no  special  symbolism  in  the  number  eight :  I  have  followed 
here  the  old  heraldic  custom  of  charging  a  border  with  eight 
things  which  arose,  probably,  out  of  convenience.  The  shape 
of  the  surface  on  which  an  arms  is  placed  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference: the  roundel  form  here  adopted  may  be  traced,  in 
English  armory,  to  the  early  fourteenth  century. 

II.  Flagellatio.     Quarterly,  bendy  sans  nombre  or  and  gules, 
and  likewise  sinisterways  of  the  second  and 
first,  on  a  pale  sable  between  two  Roman 
fasces  in  fess  proper,  a  heart  argent,  charged 
with  three  bendlets  purpure,  and  in  chief  an 
annulet,  of  the  first. 
The  bend,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned,  belongs  to  the 
Scourging,  is  here  reduplicated  "sans  nombre''   (a  technical 
expression   for   an   indefinite  number),   to   indicate  the   five 
thousand  stripes  which  tradition  says  our  Blessed  Lord  re- 
ceived.    The  fasces  stand  for  the  Roman  jurisdiction  under 
which  our  Lord  suffered,  and  the  pale  by  its  simple  direction 
for  the  pillar;  at  the  top  of  which  the  annulet  serves  for  the 
ring  to  which  His  Hands  were  bound.     It  is  most  probable  that 

8  Myst.  Jucunda  IV. 
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in  the  actual  punishment,  stripes  would  cross  each  other  in 
various  directions,  and  that  the  majority  would  be  oblique:  for 
this  reason  that  field  is  quartered,  and  the  reciprocal  coloring 
of  its  stripes  is  intended  to  add  complexity  t©  a  design  sym- 
bolizing a  mystery  of  excess  of  pain  and  brutality.     As  the 


II.  Flagellatio. 

Mother's  heart  is  where  her  Son  is,  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  is  placed  upon  the  pale;  and  her  Compassion  further 
signified  by  the  three  bendlets  displayed  on  it. 

III.  Coronatio  c.  Spinis.     Barry  indented,  paly-counter-paly 

or  and  gules,  on  a  saltire  purpure  the  Papal 
keys  proper,  in  chief  a  mullet  gyronny  of 
ten,  argent  and  of  the  third :  and  impaling : — 

IV.  Via  Cruets.     Sable,  an  orle  invected,  compony  argent  and 

gules,  over  all  on  a  cross  engrailed  or,  a  rose 
quarterly  argent  and  purpure. 
The  indented  line  is  here  used  as  a  simple  abstraction  for 
the  thorns :   plain  indents  are   more  artistically  suitable   for 
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dividing  a  field  than  are  the  curved  teeth  of  a  line  "  engrailed  ", 
and  these  latter  on  the  other  hand  serve  better  for  edging  a 
charge,  whilst  the  symbolism  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
vertical  parting  lines  serve  to  break  up  each  bar  into  pointed 
pieces  alternately  of  our  Lord's  two  colors,  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion of  the  bars  themselves  is  that  of  the  crown  placed  upon 
the    Sacred    Head.      The    introduction    of    the    Papal    keys 


III.    CORONATIO  CUM  SpINIS. 

IV.  Via  Crucis. 


("proper"  i.  e.  gold  and  silver)  refers  to  the  mystical  con- 
nexion between  the  Crowning  and  the  Papacy,  that  "  most 
literal  of  martyrdoms  .  .  .  the  fourth  Bloodshedding  con- 
tinued till  the  Doom  ".*  The  saltire  affords  a  background  for 
the  keys  and  by  its  color  a  reference  to  the  purple  robe;  while 
its  direction  is  that  of  the  Papal  emblems  themselves  and  so 
may  stand  for  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction.  In  this,  therefore,  is 
contained  the  mockery,  for  it  is  a  mockery  of  Royalty.      By 

*  Faber,  Precious  Blood. 
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dividing  our  Lady's  star  into  ten  pieces,  of  the  colors  of  the 
Compassion,  there  result,  besides  the  five  points  natural  to  it, 
five  which  are  not;  and  these  being  turned  inward  may  stand 
for  the  thorns  piercing  the  Mother's  Heart. 

In  the  fourth  Mystery,  the  orle,  which  is  a  kind  of  inner 
border  following  the  outline  of  the  shield,  indicates  by  its  form 
a  path  or  road.     As  the  material  Via  Crucis  on  which  our  Lord 


V.  Crucifixio. 

walked  was  most  probably  paved  with  cobbles,  I  have  indicated 
these  by  the  "  invections  "  (the  convex  sides)  of  each  piece  of 
it.  The  combination  of  silver  with  the  red  both  shows  the 
separate  pieces  and  conforms  to  heraldic  convention,  given  a 
field  of  a  plain  color;  while  gold  is  reserved  for  our  Lord's 
charge  of  honor.  The  cross,  engrailed  for  the  Crown  of 
Thorns,  surmounts  the  Via  in  three  places,  thus  signifying  the 
three  Falls :  nevertheless  this  symbolism  is  fortuitous,  as  it  dis- 
appears if  the  arms  be  emblazoned  alone,  when  the  orle,  now 
cut  off  according  to  rule,  would  pass  under  the  cross  four  times. 
The  grouping,  however,  is  convenient  and  serves  to  retain  a 
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reference  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  Our  Lady's  rose  is 
quartered,  thus  giving  both  the  cross  and  the  number  four,  since 
this  is  the  fourth  Mystery,  the  fourth  Dolor,  and  the  fourth 
Station.  It  is  also  an  unnatural  and  incongruous  way  of 
dividing  a  five-pointed  object;  and  this  is  a  suitable  reference  to 
the  incongruity  of  Our  Lady's  position  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
furiated mob.  It  may  be  objected  that  our  Lord  carried  His 
cross  bendwise  and  not  upright,  as  here:  this  is  true,  and  the 
heraldic  "  cross  portate  "  would  meet  the  case  symbolically. 
Its  introduction,  however,  in  combination  with  an  orle  results 
in  such  an  unbalanced  and  awkward  effect  that  I  have  aban- 
doned it  in  favor  of  the  present  more  dignified  design,  and 
employed  the  bend  in  the  closely  related  mystery  of  the  fourth 
Dolor. 

V.  Crucifixio.     Gyronny  of  eight  gules  and  sable,  on  a  cross 
engrailed  between  four  chalices  or,  as  many 
fusils  of  the  first,  and  impaling: — erminois  on 
a  pile  gules  a  prophetical  roll,  open,  proper, 
and  surmounting  the  whole  arms  a  chevron 
I>aly  of  six  argent  and  purpure  charged  with 
three  roses  countercolored,  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretense  gules  an  eagle  displayed  or  charged 
on  the  body  with  the  heart  of  the  field,  en- 
flamed  proper. 
In  the  two  halves  of  this  arms  I  have  considered  the  Sacrifice 
begun,  and  accomplished.     For  this  reason,  in  the  dexter  im- 
palement there  are  but  four  chalice's  and  four  wounds   (for 
these  latter  the  fusils  serve  by  their  shape,  as  resembling  a 
gaping  wound).     In  the  gyronny  field,  as  has  been  explained, 
there  lies  the  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  New 
Law,  and  in  its  colors  the  blood  and  darkness  of  Calvary.     As 
our  Lord  wore  the  Crown  of  Thorns  till  the  end,  the  cross  ap- 
pears again  engrailed.     In  the  sinister  half,  for  the  Consum- 
matum  est  I  have  taken  the  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  Temple 
and  symbolized  it  by  the  pile  whose  wedge-like  shape  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  forcible  tearing  open :  the  pile  unlike  other  or- 
dinaries may  take  various  directions,  but  the  commonest  is  as 
here,  and  is  assumed  unless  the  contrary  be  specified.      The 
gold  field,  with  its  black  spots,  completes  the  color  scheme  and 
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constitutes  the  heraldic  fur  ''  erminois ''  derived  from  the  na- 
tural ermine  by  substitution  of  gold  for  silver :  a  fur  seems  the 
nearest  available  symbol  for  a  curtain.  Since  the  rending  of 
the  veil  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  opening  of  heaven  by 
the  Precious  Blood  it  is  fitting  that  the  pile  be  colored  red. 
The  prophetical  roll  completes  the  symbolism.  The  fifth  wound 
appears  in  the  corresponding  Dolor,  and  in  the.  Resurrection. 

For  Our  Lady's  Compassion  I  have  taken  the  third  Word — 
Muliery  ecce  filius  tuus,  and  considered  it  in  relation  to  the 
Annunciation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  field,  the  chevron  and 
the  roses  of  this  latter  mystery  are  here  displayed  compressed 
into  one  charge,  with  the  blue  changed  to  purple,  for  the 
chevron  is  divided  for  the  perpetual  Virginity  and  charged 
with  the  roses.  The  relation  between  the  two  mysteries  is  of 
course  evident:  in  the  one  Mary  is  made  Mother  of  God,  in 
the  other  Mother  of  sinners.  As  in  the  first  arms  the  escutcheom 
of  pretense  is  that  of  our  Lord,  in  this  case  the  corresponding 
position  must  be  occupied  by  St.  John.  A  traditional  arms 
quoted  by  Husenbeth  and  another  in  the  Harleian  MS.  6163  '^ 
seem  to  confuse  the  Apostle  with  the  Nestorian  prince:  here 
I  have  given  him  his  Evangelistic  symbol,  in  our  Lord's  colors, 
as  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ",  and  charged  with  the 
Sacred  Heart,  as  the  Apostle  of  charity.  By  introducing  the 
Compassion  in  this  form,  in  addition  to  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  mysteries,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our 
Lord's  sufi"ering  life  are  brought  together  in  one  achievement. 
One  other  small  piece  of  symbolism  results  from  the  design : 
the  chevron  embracing  the  whole  arms  reminds  the  reader  of 
Our  Blessed  Lady's  vigil  beneath  the  Cross  from  the  beginning 
till  the  taking  down. 

Thomas  P.  Baldwin. 

London,  England. 

5  De  Walden  Library.  . 
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HOW  TO  FBEAOH  THE  MASS. 

A  WRITER  on  this  subject  in  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record 
very  justly  observes  that  the  preacher  has  no  right  to  put 
forward  any  one  of  the  theories  about  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass  as  true.  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  the  preacher  has  a 
perfect  right  to  ignore  all  theories,  and  proceed,  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  the  Mass,  on  the  lines  of  Scripture  and  Tradition.  The 
reason  is  that  theories  are  but  matter  of  speculation,  while 
Scripture  and  Tradition  embody  the  Faith  once  delivered  to 
the  Saints. 

What,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  about 
the  Holy  Mass  ?  I  will  begin  with  Scripture,  but  for  the  nonce 
will  pass  over  the  Old  Testament,  to  return  to  it  later. 

New  Testament  teaching,  though  but  implicit,  is  very  clear. 
St.  Paul,  dealing  expressly  with  the  Sacrifice  offered  by  our 
Divine  Lord  as  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech, 
insists  upon  its  oneness.  He  rings  the  changes  u{x>n  this.  But 
I  need  not  here  cite  the  texts,  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
chapters  seven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  This  Sacrifice,  according  to  the  Apostle,  is  the 
Sacrifice  of  Calvary,  the  Sacrifice  of  our  Ransom.  Now  Christ 
as  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedech  offered  Him- 
self in  the  Last  Supper,  and  offers  Himself  daily  in  the  Mass. 
The  inference  is  plain  and  necessary  that  the  offering  in  the 
Mass  is  one  with  that  in  the  Last  Supper  and  on  Calvary. 

Again,  St.  Paul  teaches  that  the  Mass  is  the  showing  forth 
of  the  Lord's  death  until  He  come.  We  set  forth  in  the  Mass 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  "  The  Passion  of  the  Lord,"  as  says 
St.  Cyprian,  "  is  the  Sacrifice  that  we  offer  ",  and  if  any  one 
would  know  how  that  which  is  in  the  remote  past  Ccin  be  an 
ever-present  offering,  let  him  learn  from  St.  Thomas  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews : 

In  chapter  nine,  verse  twelve,  the  Apostle,  discoursing  on  the 
virtue  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  attributes  to  it  everlasting  efficacy, 
saying,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption.  Now  that  which  has 
everlasting  efficacy  suffices  to  take  away  all  sin,  future  as  well  as 
past;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  repeated.  Hence,  Christ  by  one 
Sacrifice  cleansed  forever  them  that  are  sanctified,  as  will  presently 
be  said  (chapter  ten,  verse  fourteen).    And  if  it  be  objected  to  this 
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that  we  offer  daily,  I  reply  that  we  do  not  offer  other  than  that 
which  Christ  offered  for  us,  namely,  His  Blood.  Hence  ours  is  not 
another  Sacrifice,  but  is  the  commemoration  of  that  Sacrifice  which 
Christ  offered,  as  we  read  in  Luke  22  :  19 :  "  This  do  for  a  commem- 
oration of  Me." 

To  St.  Thomas  the  Last  Supper,  Calvary,  and  the  Mass  are 
One  Sacrifice.  He  calls  it  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  has 
everlasting  eflficacy.  This  is  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  for  by 
that,  and  by  no  other,  Christ  ''  obtained  eternal  redemption." 
Note  the  reason  that  the  Saint  gives  why  "  ours  ",  i.  e.  the  Mass, 
"  is  not  other  than  that  Sacrifice  which  Christ  offered,"  and  by 
which  He  obtained  eternal  redemption,  but  is  the  commemora- 
tion of  it.  It  is  that  Christ  said  of  the  Sacrifice  which  He 
offered :  "  Do  this  for  a  commemoration  of  me  ".  Now  Christ 
said  this  of  the  Last  Supper,  in  the  Last  Supper.  Therefore, 
according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  Last  Supper  is  one  with  Calvary 
and  with  the  Mass. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Tradition.  Here  the  teaching  is  explicit 
as  well  as  clear.  And  it  follows  faithfully  that  of  Scripture. 
The  Mass  is  the  memorial  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary ;  ^  is  not 
other  than  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary ;  ^  is  the  Sacrifice  of  our 
Ransom ;  *  is  the  Sacrifice  offered  up  on  the  Cross  for  the  sal- 
vation of  the  world ;  *  is  the  Sacrifice  which  Christ  once  offered, 
and  which  He  left  to  His  Church  evermore  to  be  offered  up ;  ^ 
is  the  Sacrifice  begun  in  the  Last  Supper,  finished  on  Calvary, 
and  prolonged  forever  on  the  Altar ;  ^  is  the  continuation  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  Calvary.*^ 

I  take  the  last  statement  as  the  most  specific  and  precise  of 
the  group.  It  is  plain  that  the  Mass  can  be  one  and  the  same 
with  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  only  as  being  the  continuation 
of  it.  The  Sacrifice  begun  in  the  Last  Supper,  was  consummated 
on  Calvary,  and  is  perpetuated  in  the  Mass  by  the  express  will 

1  St.  Augustine,  Contra  Faustum,  1.  6,  c.  5  and  passim. 

2  Alger  the  Scholastic,  St.  Thomas. 
^  St.  Augustine. 

*  Secret  of  the  Mass. 
^  Peter  the  Venerable. 
®  Assertio  Septem  Sacramentorum. 

"^  Cf.  Appendix  to  The  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  by  the  present  writer,  and  the 
body  of  the  work  for  details  of  references  given  above. 
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and  institution  of  Christ.  This  is  the  pre-Reformation  teach- 
ing and  Tradition  as  embodied  in  the  Defence  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  a  finished  sacrifice,  just  as  the 
sun  is  a  finished  work.  And  even  as  this  had  its  beginning  and 
its  consummation,  and  has  its  continuation,  so  has  that.  God 
first  created  the  elements,  including  light.  Then  out  of  the 
element  or  elements  of  light,  He  formed  the  sun.  And  by- 
virtue  of  the  act  whereby  He  formed  it  the  sun  continues  to  give 
light  and  warmth  to  the  earth.  So  Christ  chose  the  sacrificial 
elements  and  inaugurated  the  Sacrifice  of  our  Redemption  in 
the  Last  Supper,  finished  it  on  Calvary,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
original  institution  His  Sacrifice  continues  to  give  glory  to  God 
and  light  and  life  to  men.  So  Holy  Church  declares  in  a 
certain  collect:  "As  often  as  this  Commemorative  Sacrifice  is 
offered,  the  work  of  our  redemption  is  carried  on."  *  The  word 
spoken  in  the  Supper  makes  the  Sacrifice  of  our  Ransom  go 
round  the  whole  earth  with  the  dawn,  when  the  Price  of  our 
Ransom  is  handed  over  to  God  anew  on  every  altar. 

To  continue  a  thing  is  not  to  make  it  over  again,  but  to  keep 
it  in  being.  Hence  the  question.  What  makes  the  Mass  a 
sacrifice  ?  is  superfluous  and  misleading ;  for  the  Mass  is  no  more 
made  anew  when  it  is  offered  on  our  altars  daily  than  the  sun 
is  made  anew  when  it  rises  daily  to  give  light  and  warmth  to 
the  earth.  What,  then,  was  the  action  which  first  made,  or 
formally  called  into  being,  the  Sacrifice  that  is  continued  on  our 
altars  ?  Without  any  doubt  at  all  it  was  the  action  of  Christ 
in  the  Last  Supper  instituting  the  Sacrifice,  when  the  hour 
was  come  on  which  He  willed  to  seal  the  New  Covenant  with 
His  Blood,  "  He  was  offered  because  He  willed  it,"  and  He 
willed  it,  and  put  His  will  into  effect,  in  the  Last  Supper.  By 
virtue  of  His  Last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  Supper,  whereby 
He  gave  Himself  up  to  death  with  due  ritual  solemnity  and 
bequeathed  to  the  faithful  of  all  generations  His  Body  and 
Blood  under  forms  of  bread  and  wine,  He  was  slain  on  Calvary, 
and  so  His  Sacrifice  was  consummated.  By  virtue  of  that 
same  Will  and  Testament  the  Sacrifice  so  consummated  is  of- 
fered up  daily  on  our  altars  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
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its  going  down."  The  Mass  is  the  continuation  of  a  Sacrifice 
consummated,  not  by  a  mystic  or  moral,  but  by  a  real  immola- 
tion on  the  Cross. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  St.  Chrysostom's  Homily  on 
the  Betrayal  of  Judas  which  brings  out  this  point  very  clearly : 
"  It  is  not  man  who  makes  the  elements  laid  on  the  altar  to  be 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  but  Christ  Himself,  who  was 
crucified  for  us.  The  priest  stands  as  representative  pronounc- 
ing those  words,  but  the  power  and  grace  is  God's.  This  is 
My  Body,  the  priest  says,  and  this  word  transmutes  the  ele- 
ments. As  the  words  *  Increase,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
earth  \  though  but  once  spoken,  give  human  nature  power  ever- 
more in  the  procreation  of  offspring;  so  this  word,  once  spoken^ 
from  that  time  till  now  and  unto  His  coming  makes  a  perfect 
Sacrifice  on  every  altar  ".  ®  And  again :  "  He  did  not  then 
only  take  away  sins  when  He  suffered,  but  from  then  until 
now  takes  them  away ;  not  crucified  again  and  again,  ( for  He 
offered  one  Sacrifice  for  sins),  but  by  that  one  Sacrifice  ever- 
more cleansing."  ^^  So  the  sacrificial  action  in  the  Mass  is 
Christ's.  The  priest  does  but  pronounce  the  words  of  conse- 
cration ;  it  is  Christ  who  consecrates.  And  it  is  the  word,  once 
spK)ken  at  the  institution  of  the  Sacrifice  which  took  away  the 
sins  of  the  world  and  was  once  offered,  that  evermore  perfects 
the  Sacrifice  on  every  altar. 

The  sacrificial  action  is  the  formal  element  of  sacrifice.  The 
victim  is  but  the  material  element.  And  as  the  action  in  the 
Last  Supper  is  continued  in  the  Mass,  it  follows  that  the  Mass 
is  formally  one  with  the  Last  Supper.  But  the  action  in  the 
Last  Supper  was  primarily  linked  with  the  death  on  Calvary. 
Its  immediate  eflfect  was  to  clothe  our  Lord  and  lay  Him  out  in 
meet  habiliments  as  a  Victim  to  be  slain.  The  mystic  slaying 
shadowed  forth  the  real.  When  the  real  followed,  the  Bloody 
Sacrifice  was  consummated.  And  when  the  Apostles  were 
gathered  together  for  the  first  time  to  do  that  which  Christ 
bade  them  do  for  a  commemoration  of  Him,  then  was  inaugur- 
ated, by  virtue  of  the  word  once  spoken  in  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law. 

*  Migne,  P.  G.,  torn.  49,  col.  380. 
10  Ibid.,  torn.  59,  col.  116. 
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It  is  significant  that  the  Council  of  Trent  never  speaks  of 
the  Last  Supper  as  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law, 
but  expressly  affirms  that  this  is  the  Mass.  Our  Blessed  Lord, 
according  to  the  decree  of  Trent,  did  two  things  in  the  Supper. 
"  He  offered  up  to  God  the  Father  His  own  Body  and  Blood 
under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine " ;  and  '*  He  in- 
stituted the  New  Passover,  Himself  to  be  immolated  under 
visible  signs  by  the  Church  through  the  ministry  of  the 
priests  " ;  in  memory  of  His  bloody  immolation  on  the  Cross. 
His  own  offering  of  Himself  in  the  Supper  and  the  bloody 
immolation  on  the  Cross  constitute  the  original  Christian  Pass- 
over, known  as  the  Bloody  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law;  the 
subsequent  offering  through  the  ministry  of  the  priests  is  the 
Commemorative  Christian  Passover,  known  as  the  Unbloody 
Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law,  or  the  Holy  Mass.  Here  the  anti- 
type corresponds  to  the  type;  for  in  that  original  Passover  of 
the  Hebrew  people  in  the  land  of  Egypt  the  sacrifice  was  con- 
summated, not  by  the  offering  of  the  lamb,  but  by  the  slaying 
of  it  and  the  actual  shedding  of  its  blood. 

It  was  not  to  be  immolated  after  a  mystical  or  moral  manner 
merely  that  our  Lord  offered  Himself  in  the  Last  Supper. 
Not  for  this  Wcis  a  body  fitted  to  Him.  Not  by  such  a  shadowy 
immolation  was  our  redemption  to  be  wrought.  Not  on  such 
purpose  was  He  intent  when  He  went  up  on  the  eve  of  His 
Passion  to  Jerusalem. 

What  our  Lord  offered  in  the  Supper  was  the  death  He  was 
about  to  undergo;  or,  to  be  precise,  the  Body  that  was  to  be 
broken  and  the  Blood  that  was  to  be  shed  for  us  on  the  Cross. 
What  He  offered  was  what  He  willed  to  be  commemorated, 
and  this,  as  the  Apostle  expressly  tells  us,  was  His  death.  The 
offering  in  the  Supper  was  not  a  finished  sacrifice  till  that  was 
done  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world  to  do. 

Since  our  Lord  in  the  Supper  willed  that  the  "  clean  obla- 
tion "  foretold  by  the  prophet  should  be  offered  up  in  com- 
memoration of  Him,  He  must  first  have  willed  to  offer  that  by 
merit  and  virtue  of  which  His  Body  was  glorified,  viz.  the 
death  He  was  about  to  undergo.  It  was  through  His  death 
on  the  Cross  that  He  merited  the  salvation  of  mankind  and 
His  own  exaltation.  Therefore  He  must  have  willed  first  to 
offer  that  which  came  first,  and  without  which  that  which  He 
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ordered  to  be  offered  for  a  commemoration  of  Him  could  never 
have  existed  at  all.  He  alone  offered  the  Bloody  Sacrifice, 
and  left  to  His  Church  the  Unbloody  Sacrifice  evermore  to 
be  offered  up. 

Pallavicini  tells  us  (History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  bk.  i8, 
c.  5)  that  while  the  Tridentine  Fathers  affirmed  our  Lord's 
offering  of  Himself  in  the  Supper,  they  purposely  forbore  to 
define  the  character  of  the  offering.  So  the  idea  that  the  offer- 
ing was  purely  mystical  or  moral  is  but  a  guess,  and  a  guess  that 
as  ill  accords  with  the  nature  of  sacrifice  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  as  it  does  with  Scripture  and  Tradition. 

Let  any  one  seriously  reflect  on  the  matter  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  see  that  the  liturgical  offering  made  by  our  Lord  in  the 
Supper,  "  on  the  night  before  He  suffered,"  when  His  soul  was 
filled  with  the  thought  of  His  approaching  end,  must  have 
looked  onward  to  Calvary,  and  must  have  been  meant  as  the 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  Sacrifice  which  redeemed  the  world. 
This  is  what  the  character  of  the  occasion  imperatively 
called  for. 

Our  Lord  told  the  Apostles  in  the  Supper,  "  Do  this  for  a 
commemoration  of  Me."  Suppose  the  mystical  or  moral  im- 
molation made  the  offering  in  the  Supper  a  finished  sacrifice. 
The  doing  of  "  this  "  would,  in  that  case,  reproduce  and  com- 
memorate the  sacrifice  in  the  Supper.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  doing  of  "  this  "  reproduces  and  commemorates  the  Sacri- 
fice of  Calvary,  for  of  this  Holy  Mass  is  the  standing  memorial. 
The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  *'  this  ",  viz.,  what  was 
done  in  the  Supper,  was  inseparably  bound  up,  by  causal  and 
liturgical  and  mystical  bonds,  with  what  followed  on  Calvary, 
"  Do  this  "  meant  "  Do  what  I  am  doing."  When  the  Apostles 
did  "  this,"  Christ  our  Pasch  had  been  sacrificed  by  virtue  of 
what  He  Himself  had  done  in  the  Supper.  His  own  action  in 
consecrating  and  offering  Himself  there  was  the  sacrificial  knife 
that  slew  Him  on  Calvary.  And  His  own  action  still  reproduces 
and  commemorates  that  same  Sacrifice  in  the  Mass. 

In  computing  the  triduum  of  Christ's  death.  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa  places  the  beginning  of  it  in  the  Supper.^^  From  the 
moment  that  our  Lord  offered  Himself  there  He  was  legally 

11  In  Christi  Resurr.  Oratio  (P.  G.,  torn.  46,  col.  612). 
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and  ritually  dead.  His  own  words  in  the  Supper  indicate  a 
present  Sacrifice.  He  had  entered  on  the  state  of  Victim, 
which  found  its  culmination  on  Calvary,  and  is  continued  in 
the  Mass ;  for  it  is  the  Victim  of  Calvary,  not  of  another  sacri- 
fice, that  is  offered  upon  our  altars  and  given  as  food  to  the 
people. 

Of  the  Sacrifice  offered  in  the  Last  Supper  the  Victim  was 
mortal  and  passible,  as  became  One  whose  Blood  was  to  be 
shed  for  many  unto  the  remission  of  sins.  Of  the  Sacrifice 
offered  by  the  Apostles  in  that  same  upper  room  the  Victim 
was  immortal  and  impassible.  His  Blood  had  been  shed,  and 
the  price  of  our  Ransom  had  been  paid.  His  Body  had  been 
baked  in  the  ashes  of  His  mortality  and  of  our  sin,  by  the  fire 
of  His  love  and  the  hate  of  sinners.  And  now  the  Body,  risen 
from  its  ashes  and  purged  of  everything  earthly,  is  offered  in 
our  gloriosi  corporis  mysterium.  And  the  Blood,  made  new 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  speaks  better  things  than  that  of  Abel 
on  our  altars.  The  Bloody  Sacrifice  and  the  Unbloody  are 
one  and  the  same.  One  is  the  Priest,  and  one  the  Victim,  and 
one  the  Action  of  the  Priest,  and  one  the  Passion  of  the  Victim, 
and  one  the  merit  and  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrifice. 

The  Last  Supper  was  the  solemn  inauguration  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  our  Ransom.  There  our  Blessed  Lord  played  the  part 
of  Priest  forever  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedech ;  there 
He  consecrated  Himself  as  Victim  under  forms  of  bread  and 
wine;  there  He  made  the  ceremonial  offering  of  his  Sacrifice; 
there  He  established  the  New  Testament,  which  had  to  be  sealed 
with  the  Blood  of  His  Sacrifice  on  Calvary.  "  For/'  as  the 
Apostle  reminds  us,  "  where  there  is  a  testament,  the  death  of 
the  testator  must  necessarily  intervene.  For  a  testament  is 
not  of  force  till  men  are  dead ;  otherwise  it  is  not  yet  of  force 
while  the  testator  liveth  "  (Heb.  9:  10,  ii).  The  Passion  of 
the  Victim  thus  coalesces  with  the  Action  of  the  Priest  into  the 
One  Sacrifice  of  the  New  Testament.  "  This,"  says  the  Author 
of  it,  "  is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  shall  be  shed 
for  many  unto  the  remission  of  sins."  Had  the  Last  Supper 
been  a  finished  sacrifice,  the  Mass  would  be  the  continuation 
of  that,  whereas  the  tradition  of  the  Church  in  every  age  pro- 
claims the  Mass  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Sacrifice  finished 
on  Calvary ;  of  the  Sacrifice  of  which  it  is  the  commemoration ; 
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of  the  Sacrifice  by  virtue  and  merit  of  which  the  Body  of 
Christ  was  glorified  and  His  Blood  was  made  new  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  for  confirmation  of  thi& 
doctrine.  Our  Sacrifice  is  preeminently  a  sin  offering.  Now 
God  Himself  laid  down  for  His  people  in  the  Old  Testament 
the  law  of  the  sin  offering,  and  theirs  was,  as  the  Apostle  ex- 
pressly teaches,  the  shadow  of  ours.  The  Coming  Event  cast 
its  shadow  before,  and  in  that  shadow  its  outlines  are  clearly 
discernible.  Bear  in  mind  that  sacrifice  is  the  supreme  act  of 
public  worship,  and  that  all  the  essential  elements  of  it  must 
consequently  be  perceptible  by  the  senses.  From  the  Book  of 
Leviticus  we  gather  that  the  essential  elements  of  the  sin  offer- 
ing were  these  three:  (i)  the  offering  and  consecration  of 
the  victim;  (2)  the  immolation  of  the  victim  through  the 
shedding  of  its  blood;  (3)  the  handing  over  of  the  blood  of 
the  victim  to  God  in  the  holy  place.  The  man  who  had  to- 
offer  a  \;ictim  for  sin  did  not  dare  to  offer  and  slay  it  himself 
in  the  field,  but  was  commanded,  on  pain  of  being  cut  off  froni> 
the  people,  to  bring  it  to  the  priest  in  the  place  set  apart  for 
the  sacrifice.  Then,  in  the  outer  court,  the  sinner  slew  the 
victim.  Finally,  the  priest  brought  the  blood  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  there  handed  it  over  to  God  as  the  price  of  sin.  If 
the  sinner  had  himself  offered  and  slain  the  victim  in  the  field,, 
there  would  have  been  no  act  of  public  worship,  no  sacrifice. 
The  lookers-on,  if  lookers-on  there  should  be,  would  have  said :: 
"  That  man  is  butchering  a  beast."  Hence  the  ceremonial 
offering  of  the  victim  before  the  slaying.  If,  again,  there 
had  been  nothing  more  after  the  consecration  of  the  victim  than 
the  shedding  of  its  blood  by  the  sinner,  the  price  of  the  sin, 
though  actually  existing,  would  not  have  been  handed  over  to 
God  in  His  office.  His  sanctuary.  Hence  the  ceremonial  offer- 
ing of  the  blood  of  the  victim  by  the  priest  after  the  slaying. 

As  then,  the  antitype  must  correspond  to  the  type,  our  sin 
offering  must  needs  comprise  these  three  essential  elements. 
And  it  does,  plainly.  Christ  is  both  Priest  and  Victim  of  our 
Sacrifice.  As  Priest  He  offers  and  consecrates  Himself  in  the 
Last  Supper;  as  Victim  He  is  slain  on  Calvary  by  the  sinners  of 
the  world,  both  Jew  and  Gentile;  as  Priest,  He  offers  Himself 
again  in  the  holy  place,  the  Christian  Sanctuary,  and  here  hands- 
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over  to  the  Eternal  Father  daily  the  Blood  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  Price  of  our  Ransom. 

If  our  Lord  had  not  offered  and  consecrated  Himself  in  the 
Last  Supper,  the  slaying  on  Calvary  would  not  have  been 
.sacrificial.  Sacrifice  as  an  act  of  public  worship  is  a  rite  or 
K:eremony.  And  so  offering  and  consecration  must  take  place 
^fter  a  ritual  form;  must  be  outward  and  sensible.  Without 
•the  ritual  offering  in  the  Last  Supper,  the  slaying  on  Calvary 
would  have  been  judicial  murder,  or,  in  form  of  law,  the  exe- 
vcution  of  a  criminal. 

Furthermore,  without  the  ceremonial  offering  in  the  Mass, 
the  Sacrifice  finished  on  Calvary  would  have  been  ritually  in- 
complete. The  public  worship  of  sacrifice  has  always  been 
■offered  to  God  within  a  sanctuary  and  on  an  altar.  The  Apostle 
plainly  implies  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  had  to  be  com- 
|>leted  ritually,  where  he  says,  ''  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they 
have  no  power  to  eat  who  serve  the  tabernacle.  For  the  bodies 
of  those  beasts  whose  blood  for  sin  is  brought  into  the  holy 
■place  by  the  high-priest  are  burned  without  the  camp.  Where- 
fore Jesus  also,  that  He  might  sanctify  the  people  through  His 
'Own  Blood,  suffered  without  the  gate  "  (Heb.  13  :  10,  12) .  The 
implication  is  clear  that  as  the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Law 
-brought  the  blood  for  sin  into  the  old-time  sanctuary,  so  the 
High-Priest  of  the  New  brings  His  Blood  for  sin  into  ours,  and 
offers  it  on  the  "  altar  "  that  "  we  have  ".  The  Apostle  does 
not  say  in  so  many  words,  but  it  goes  without  saying,  that  an 
altar  exists  primarily  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice.  For  ( i )  the 
•sacrifices  of  the  Old  Law  were  handed  over  to  God  on  an  altar, 
and  they  did  but  shadow  forth  the  One  Offering  of  the  New ; 
and  (2)  Christians  are  to  ''eat"  of  the  "altar"  that  "we 
have  " ;  or,  as  the  Apostle  elsewhere  expresses  it  ( I  Cor.  10 :  18) 
are  to  be  made  "  partakers  "  of  the  altar,  i.  e.  of  the  Sacrifice 
that  is  offered  there.  "  The  chalice  of  benediction  which  we 
bless,"  he  had  already  said,  "  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the 
Blood  of  Christ?  "  ( v.  16) .  The  Blood  of  Christ  is  first  handed 
^over  to  God  on  the  Christian  Altar.  And  so,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  the  rite  of  the  Old  Testament  sin-offering  is  carried 
-out  in  the  New.  Of  course  it  is  faith  alone  that  gives  power 
-to  discern  the  Blood  of  Christ  upon  our  altar,  and  to  partake 
vof  the  Mystery. 
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The  formal  and  numerical  identity  of  the  Mass  with  the 
Sacrifice  begun  in  the  Last  Supper  and  finished  on  Calvary- 
will  always,  I  suppose,  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  the  imagin- 
ation, shackled  as  this  faculty  is  by  limits  of  time  and  space. 
But  it  should  offer  no  difficulty  to  reason  enlightened  by  faith. 
"  Jesus  Christ,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  yesterday,  to-day,  and  the 
same  forever  ".  He  is  at  once  Priest  and  Victim  of  the  Sacri- 
fice. The  Priest  is  numerically  the  same ;  the  Victim  is  numeri- 
cally the  same;  the  Action  of  the  Priest,  once  performed  in 
the  Supper,  is  numerically  the  same ;  the  Passion  of  the  Victim, 
once  consummated  on  Calvary,  is  numerically  the  same.  These 
are  the  essential  constituents  of  sacrifice.  How  is  not  the  Sacri- 
fice numerically  the  same? 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  here  that,  in  the  Supper  as  in  the 
Mass,  the  mystic  immolation  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  real  which 
follows  in  the  one  and  goes  before  in  the  other.  Cardinal  Mann- 
ing has  well  said  that  the  Mass  is  the  shadow  of  Calvary,  but 
is  also  the  reality.  The  setting  sun  casts  the  shadow  one  way, 
the  risen  sun  in  the  opposite  way,  but  the  sun  that  sets  is  the 
same  that  rises  again  and  shines  in  the  fulness  of  its  splendor. 

Dealing  with  this  point  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  Cardinal  Cajetan  says :  "  '  Which  is  broken  and  given 
for  you  '  is  the  same  as  if  Christ  said,  '  which  is  immolated  for 
you ',  for  not  otherwise  is  His  Body  broken  and  given  than  as 
it  is  broken  and  given  (i.  e.  immolated)  on  the  Cross  (c.  3). 
...  It  follows  that  the  Victim  is  one  only,  once  offered  on  the 
Cross  and  continuing  in  a  state  of  immolation"  (c.  6).  For 
the  rest,  faith,  which  tells  of  things  unseen,  must  needs  have 
its  obscurities,  and  Holy  Mass  is,  as  we  are  taught  in  the  very 
words  of  its  Consecration,  a  Mystery  of  Faith.  The  great 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  Action  of  Christ  in  the  Supper, 
by  reason  of  its  causal  and  liturgical  connexion  with  the 
Passion  that  followed,  combined  with  this  to  constitute  the 
Bloody  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross;  and  that  the  self -same  Action 
continued  reproduces  on  our  altars  the  self-same  Sacrifice  in 
an  unbloody  manner.  For  Christ  having  died  once,  dieth  now 
no  more,  and  so  ours  is  gloriosi  corporis  mysterium.  Christ 
passible  and  mortal  was  Priest  in  the  consecration,  and  Victim 
in  the  consummation,  of  the  Bloody  Sacrifice.  I  speak  in  a 
formal  sense,  and  of  what  was  uppermost  in  the  Supper  and 
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on  Calvary.  In  the  continuation  of  the  Sacrifice  on  our  altars, 
He  is  both  Priest  and  Victim,  but  glorious  and  immortal. 

As  a  help  to  the  reason  in  this  obscure  question  I  would 
call  to  mind  a  distinction  of  the  Schoolmen.  They  speak  of 
actus  primus  and  actus  secundus,  meaning  by  the  former  the 
essence  of  a  thing,  by  the  latter  its  operation.  And  they  lay 
down  this  principle :  Omne  ens  est  propter  suam  operatianem — 
Every  being  is  for  its  operation,  i.  e.  it  exists  for  doing  some- 
thing. Our  Lord's  Sacrifice  of  Himself  attained  its  a^tus 
primus,  or  complete  essence,  on  Calvary;  it  attains  its  actus 
secunduSy  or  complete  operation,  on  our  altars.  Or,  to  put  this 
in  another  way,  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  operative  in  the 
Mass. 

What  is  the  function  of  sacrifice?  What  is  it  for?  To 
render  to  God  a  worship  worthy  of  Him ;  to  take  away  sin ;  to 
thank  God  for  favors  received;  to  impetrate  fresh  favors;  in 
one  word,  as  St.  Augustine  has  it,  to  unite  us  with  God  in  holy 
fellowship.  For  each  of  these  specific  ends  there  was  offered 
under  the  Old  Law  a  distinct  kind  of  sacrifice.  But  the  One 
Sacrifice  of  the  New  Law  fulfills  all  these  ends,  and  fulfills 
them  i>erfectly.  It  is  only  in  the  Mass,  however,  that  they  are 
perfectly  fulfilled. 

Let  us  consider  each  in  detail.  First  the  Mass  is  our 
thanks-offering  for  the  sovereign  favor  of  our  Redemption, 
wrought  in  the  Last  Supper  and  on  Calvary.  Hence  it  is 
known  as  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice.  Thanks  are  offered  when 
the  favor  has  been  received,  not  before.  Again,  in  every 
generation,  believers  have  sought  and  found  fresh  favors 
through  the  Mass.  As  for  the  latreutic  function  of  sacrifice, 
there  was  neither  sanctuary,  nor  altar,  nor  priestly  rite,  nor 
public  worship  of  God  on  Calvary,  when  the  Bloody  Sacrifice 
was  consummated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  worship  of 
God  goes  on  perennially  in  the  Mass.  It  is  true  that  the  ex- 
piation of  sin  was  completed  on  Calvary,  where  the  handwriting 
of  the  decree  that  was  against  us  was  blotted  out.  But  of  the 
taking  away  of  sin  in  the  individual,  only  a  bare  beginning  was 
made,  while  through  the  Mass,  from  generation  to  generation, 
God,  as  the  Fathers  of  Trent  teach,  "  being  appeased,  grants 
grace  and  the  gift  of  repentance,  and  pardons  sins  and  crimes 
though  they  be  enormous."     Finally,  even  after  the  Sacrifice  of 
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Calvary  was  finished,  the  gates  of  Heaven  were  closed  to  Adam 
and  to  all  his  children.  They  remained  closed  until  they  were 
thrown  wide  open  for  the  triumphal  entry  of  our  High  Priest 
on  the  Day  of  the  Ascension,  when  He  went  in  to  make  the 
solemn  offering  of  His  Sacrifice  behind  the  veil.  And  for 
this  final  breaking  down  of  all  the  barriers  of  sin,  together  with 
the  faculty  thereby  afforded  of  a  complete  union  of  men  with 
God  in  holy  fellowship  the  moment  their  souls  pass  through 
the  portals  of  death.  Holy  Church  evermore  returns  solemn 
thanks  to  God  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary 
is  operative  in  the  Mass. 

Observe  now  that  none  of  those  four  ends  of  sacrifice  was 
fulfilled  in  the  Last  Supper.  Not  the  latreutic,  for  the  holo- 
caust was  not  completed.  The  Victim  went  forth  from  the 
Supper  to  die,  indeed,  but  went  forth  alive.  Not  the  expiation 
of  sin,  for  it  had  been  decreed  from  all  eternity  that  nothing 
short  of  the  actual  shedding  of  the  Saviour's  Blood  on  the 
Cross  should  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  Not  the  im- 
petration  of  fresh  favors,  for  these  waited  on  the  supreme 
favor  of  our  Ransom.  Not  the  giving  of  thanks,  for  the  very 
name  of  our  Clean  Oblation  is  the  Eucharist,  or  thanks- 
offering.  From  which  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  offering 
in  the  Last  Supper  was  not  a  finished  sacrifice. 

By  the  mouth  of  His  prophet  God  told  the  Hebrew  people 
that  He  had  no  pleasure  in  their  sacrifices.  He  declared  that 
the  acceptable  sacrifice,  "  a  clean  oblation,"  was  to  be  offered 
up  among  the  Gentiles  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  going 
down  (Mai.  i:io-li).  This  is  the  One  Sacrifice  of  the 
New  Law,  which  has  three  stages,  its  inception  in  the  Last 
Supper,  its  consummation  on  the  Cross,  its  liturgical  completion 
and  full  operation  in  the  Mass.  Here,  in  its  fruit-bearing 
stage,  it  is  most  pleasing  to  God.  Hence  this  it  is  that  is 
mentioned  by  the  prophet.  Christ  Himself  is  the  seed  which 
was  sown  on  Calvary  and  died  there,  so  that  it  should  not 
remain  alone.  It  was  sown  in  dishonor;  it  rises  in  glor}^ 
Not  when  the  seed  lies  buried  in  the  ground  is  the  husbandman 
pleased  the  most,  but  when  he  sees  it  sprout  and  grow  and 
multiply  and  ripen  unto  harvest.  As  it  is  written :  "  They 
went  their  way  in  sorrow,  sowing  the  seed;  they  shall  come 
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again  in  gladness,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them."  The 
Precious  Blood,  which  seeped  into  the  earth  beneath  the  Cross, 
yields  its  rich  harvest  of  souls  in  the  Holy  Mass.  And  so,  even 
as  saith  the  prophet,  from  every  altar  there  goes  up  to  God 
a  sweet  savor,  and  His  Name  is  magnified  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  three  stages  of  the  One  Sacrifice  of  Christ  post- 
Tridentine  theologians,  for  the  most  part,  conceive  of  as  three 
different  sacrifices.  One  finds  in  them  too  much  theorizing 
on  the  Mass,  and  too  little  searching  of  Scripture  and  Tradition ; 
too  little  faith,  and  too  much  speculation. 

I  have  aimed  to  trace  the  lines  on  which  a  sermon,  or  course 
of  sermons,  on  the  Mass  might  be  preached  with  profit. 

Alex.  MacDonald, 
Bishop  of  Victoria. 
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THE  four  hymns  were  composed  by  the  Abbe  G.  Vie,  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  who  died  whilst  Bishop 
of  Monaco.  Their  texts  were  greatly  altered  before  being 
made  official — altered  for  the  worse,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Abbe 
A.  Dabin,  who  contributed  his  criticisms  of  the  hymnal  revision 
to  La  Tribune  de  Saint-Gervais  (issues  of  March  and  April, 
1920). 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  these  criticisms  take  no  note 
of  some  inaccurate  historical — and  perhaps  theological — state- 
ments made  in  the  original  hymns  and  carefully  amended  by 
the  revision.  For  instance,  the  second  stanza  of  Hymn  I  makes 
Joan  out  to  be  a  shepherdess,  although  this  beautiful  legend  is 
devoid  of  good  historical  foundation.  The  third  stanza  of 
Hymn  III  repeats  the  assertion.  The  revision  changes  both 
stanzas,  and  makes  her  simply  "  cultrix  vigilans  pauperis  hor- 
tuli."  Again,  the  third  stanza  of  Hymn  I  places  only  two 
virgins  as  companions  of  St.  Michael,  whereas  at  times  there 
were  several  such.  The  revision  accordingly  substitutes  simul 
for  ambae.  In  the  sixth  stanza,  the  revision  changes  *'  fecit 
patrias  "  into  "terras  statu  it ".  The  first  stanza  of  Hymn  II 
declares  Joan's  fearless  soldiership  a  "  true  miracle  of  God  ", 
while  the  second  stanza  ascribes  her  military  genius  to  God's 
teaching.     Both  assertions  are  omitted  in  the  revision. 
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Comparison  of  the  texts  will  give  us  an  interesting  peep  into 
that  corner  of  the  liturgical  workshop  where  first  drafts  of 
hymns  are  cast  into  more  acceptable  shape.  A  fairly  literal 
translation  of  the  official  text  into  English  verse  is  added. 


Original  Text 


Official  Text 


/.  DomrSmy — Joan's  Childhood, 

1.  Cum  longis  gemeret  cladibus  obruta 
Certo  gallica  gens  debita  funeri, 

E  coelo  miserans  auxilium  Deus 
Misit  virginea  manu. 

2.  En  custos  ovium  valle  Mosae  latet 
Annorum  tredecim  parvula,  nil  sciens, 
Solas  docta  preces,  prae  sociis  pia, 

Simplex,  mitis  et  innocens. 

3.  Orantem  Michael  Angelus  edocet. 
Splendentesque  pari  lumine  virgines 
Ambae  martyrii  conspicuae  stola 

Crebris  alloquiis  fovent. 

4.  Voces  aethereas  excipit  et  pavet, 
Sed  firmante  Deo  fortior  in  dies 
Jam  coelo  docilis,  pro  patria  libens 

Castam  se  vovet  hostiam. 

5.  Mox  dulces  socias  et  patriam  domum, 
Et  cum  matre  patrem  jussa  relinquere. 
Miles  facta  Dei,  quo  vocat  Angelus, 

Fertur  nil  trepidans  eques. 

6.  Qui  fecit  patrias  gloria  sit  Patri, 
Qui  gentes  redimit  gloria  Filio, 
Sancto  Spiritui  gloria,  qui  pias 

Et  fortes  animas  facit. 


In  I  Vesperis. 
(Omitted  in  the  revision.) 


Stat  cultrix  vigilans  pauperis  hortuli 
Annorum  tredecim  parvula,  nil  sciens, 
Primas  docta  preces,  prae  sociis  pia, 
Simplex,  mitis  et  innocens. 

Orantem  Michael  Angelus  edocet, 
Quam  clarae  parili  lumine  virgines, 
Virtutum  meritis  conspicuae  simul, 
Crebris  alloquiis  fovent. 

Dum  voces  superas  excipit,  expavet ; 
Sed,  fidens  Domino,  fortior  in  dies. 
Parens  imperiis,  pro  patria  libens 
Castam  se  vovet  hostiam. 

(The  original  is  repeated  here.) 


Qui  terras  statuit,  gloria  sit  Patri : 
Qui  gentes  redimit,  gloria  Filio : 
Sancto  Spiritui  gloria,  qui  pias 
Et  fortes  animas  facit. 


In  First  Vespers. 

She  tends  her  garden  small ;  knows  nothing  more 
Than  her  first  prayers,  but  says  them  o'er  and  o'er : 
Her  thirteen  years  have  left  her  still  a  child 
Simple  and  innocent  and  mild. 


Accompanied  by  Virgins  crowned  with  rare 
Deserts,  St.  Michael  cometh  'mid  her  prayer: 
With  her  the  Visitors  did  oft  converse 

And  strange  and  wondrous  themes  rehearse. 
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Trembling,  the  mighty  messages  she  hears, 
But  trusts  in  God  and  soon  forgets  her  fears — 
Offers  herself,  obedient  to  conmiand, 
Chaste  victim  for  her  fatherland. 

Father  and  mother,  home,  companions  sweet, 
Now  must  she  leave  behind  her,  as  is  meet, 
To  ride — God's  Knight  and  fearless  Follower — 
Whither  the  Angel  calleth  her. 

Praise  to  the  Father  of  all  fatherlands ; 
Praise  to  the  Son,  Who  their  Redeemer  stands ; 
Praise  to  the  Spirit,  Who  gives  zeal  and  light 
To  battle  bravely  for  the  right. 


//.  Orleans — Joan's  Exploits. 

1.  Verum  Dei  miraculum : 
Repente  fit  puellula 
Miles  viris  audacior 
Bellique  dux  interrita. 

2.  Cum  firmat  imbellem  Deus 
Artemque  bellicam  docet, 
Nee  turrium  moles  obest. 
Nee  uUa  virtus  hostium. 

3.  Dietis  et  actis  milites 
Convertit  ad  Deum  feros, 
Docet  pudorem,  candidum 
Castris  in  ipsis  lilium. 

4.  Non  fundit  ense  sanguinem, 
Dum  pugnat,  hostes  diligit, 
Amanter  adstat  saueiis 
Reosque  eulpae  flet  mori. 

5.  Ter  sanete,  ter  potens  Deus 
Qui  eorda  firmas  et  moves, 
Contra  malum  certantibus 
Da  robur  et  victoriam. 

6.  Sit  laus  Patri,  laus  Filio, 
Sit  par  tibi  laus,  Spiritus, 
Quo  robur  infirmis  viget 
Et  ignis  ardet  cordibus. 


Ad  Matutinum. 

1.  Aureliani  turribus 
Frustra  premuntur  hostium : 
Intrat  Joanna:  milites 
Hymnos  precesque  eoncinunt. 

2.  Quam  vellet  hosti  pareere! 
Hune  voee  amica  praemonet, 
Sponte  ut  recedens,  liberum 
Regnum  relinquat  Galliae. 

3.  Negat,  sed  agmen  Gallicum 
Ruit:  Joanna  sanguinem 
Profundit,  ieta  vulnere 
Deusque  dat  victoriam. 

4.  Urbes  et  agros  oceupat, 
Rursus  nitescunt  lilia, 
Turmae  fugantur  hostium, 
Rhemos  pateseit  semita. 

5.  O  sancta  et  una  Trinitas, 
Firmans  movensque  pectora, 
Contra  malum  certantibus 
Dona  vigorem  et  praemium. 

(Omitted  in  the  revision.) 


At  Matins. 

In  vain  the  hostile  towers  essay 
To  crush  the  stubborn  Orleannais : 
Enters  the  Maid !     Her  soldier  ranks 
Sing  h5mins  and  prayers  of  praise  and  thank 
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Fain  would  she  spare  the  warring  foe : 
With  friendly  voice  she  bade  them  go 
Content  the  bloody  strife  to  cease 
And  leave  the  realm  of  France  in  peace. 

They  would  not  listen.     Once  again 
Resounds  the  clash  of  armed  men : 
The  Maid  is  stricken,  but  her  wound 
The  Lord  with  victory  hath  crowned. 

Ere  long  the  fields  and  towns  may  see 
The  brightly  gleaming  fleur-de-lis: 
The  foe  retreats  in  dread  surmise — 
To  Rheims  the  pathway  open  lies. 

O  One  and  holy  Trinity, 

Our  souls  find  hope  and  zeal  in  Thee : 

On  all  who  fight  an  evil  foe, 

Both  vigor  and  reward  bestow. 


///.  Rheims — Joan's  Triumph 

1.  Hostium  victrix,  properante  cursu, 
Advolat  Remos  Carolumque  ducit 
Ut  triumphantem  sacra  rite  signet 

Unctio  Regem. 

2.  Regis  ad  dextram  stat  ovans  puella : 
Quod  tulit  belli  comes  et  laboris, 
Fert  idem  justi  socium  triumph! 

Nobile  signum. 

3.  At  genu  flexo  rogat  ipsa  regem 
Se  suis  campis  ovibusque  reddi, 
Ut  piae  matri  sociata  vivat, 

Nescia  laudis. 

4.  Sed  manet  major  meliorque  merces, 
Te  nevus  poscit  labor  et  triumphus  : 
Qui  vocavit  te  dabit  ipse  vires, 

Ipse  coronam. 

5.  Laus  Patri  qui  res  regit  universas, 
Filio  per  quem  populi  resurgunt, 
Flamini  cujus  sacra  flamma  puris 

Cordibus  ardet. 


Ad  Laudes. 

Hostium  victrix,  properante  cursu, 
Carolum  ad  sanctam  comitaris  aedem, 
Ut  triumphantem  sacra  rite  signet 
Unctio  regem. 

Gaudio  fundens  lacrimas,  Joanna, 
Principi  plaudis :  Domino  rependis 
Debitas  grates,  retinesque  dextra 
Nobile  signum. 

Erigens  longa  populum  ruina 
Mira  fecisti,  generosa  virgo  : 
Jure  te  nostrae  patriae  parentem 
Saecla  vocabunt! 

Sed  manet  major  meliorque  merces : 
Te  novus  poscit  labor  et  triumphus : 
Te  Deus  mittens,  dabit  ipse  vires 
Atque  coronam. 

Qui  dedit  presso  populo  salutem, 
Laude  ter  sanctum  Dominum  colamus,. 
Semper  ut  tantae  meritis  patronae 
Gallia  vivat. 
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At  Lauds. 
Sweet  Conqueror,  thou  bring'st  with  joyful  pace 
Thy  King  in  triumph  to  Rheims'  Holy  Place, 
So  that  the  sacred  oil  may  duly  flow 
Upon  his  brow. 

Happy  thy  tears,  O  Jeanne,  as  thou  dost  stand, 
Grasping  the  noble  banner  in  thy  hand, 
Praising  thy  Prince,  yet  more  the  God  above 
For  His  great  love. 

To  raise  thy  people  from  their  low  estate. 
What  marvels  thou  hast  wrought,  O  Maiden  Great ! 
Thee  "  Mother  of  our  Land  "  shall  be  the  name 
Ages  proclaim. 

Yet  greater,  better  glory  is  there  still — 
New  works  and  triumphs  wait  upon  thy  will : 
The  Lord  Who  sends  thee  shall  give  power  to  do, 
And  crown  thee,  too. 

With  praise  we  worship  the  Thrice-Holy  Lord 
Who  to  His  burdened  ones  did  strength  afford. 
That  France,  by  merit  of  her  Patron,  may 
Endure  f  oraye. 


IV.  Rouen — Joan's  Martyrdom 

1.  Oportuit  Christian  pati : 
Pati,  Joanna,  te  decet, 
Tormenta  saeva  dum  subis, 
Christi  refers  imaginem. 

2.  Solata  coeli  vocibus, 
Refecta  pane  fortium, 
Fidelis  ad  mortem  Deo 
Pro  gente  se  dat  victimam. 

3.  Artes  dolosas  judicum, 
Dirumque  passa  carcerem, 
Amplexa  per  flammas  crucem, 
Jesum  ter  exspirans  vocat. 

4.  Sed  flamma  cor  non  attigit, 
Et  innocens,  terrestribus 
Soluta  tandem  vinculis, 
Columba  coelos  evolat. 

5.  O  Christe,  da  nos  aspera 
Libenter  in  terra  pati, 
Crucique  confixos,  tuo 
Da  nos  in  amplexu  mori. 


In  II  Vesperis. 

Salve,  virilis  pectoris 
Virgo,  Patrona  Galliae ! 
Tormenta  dira  sustinens, 
Christi  refers  imaginem. 

Voces  supemas  audiens, 
Jesu  repleta  lumine, 
Dum  fata  pandis  patriae 
Silent  paventque  judices. 

Oppressa  flammis,  clamitas 
Jesum,  crucemque  fortiter 
Amplexa,  ad  Ipsum,  simplicis 
Instar  columbae,  pervolas. 

Choris  beatis  Virginum 
Adscripta,  cives  adjuva: 
Te  deprecante,  singulis 
Detur  corona  gloriae. 

Sit  laus  Patri,  sit  Filio: 
Sancto  decus  Paraclito, 
Qui  corda  amore  sauciat. 
Vires  et  auget  languidis. 
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In  Second  Vespers. 
Hail,  virile  heart  all-unafraid, 
Hail,  France's  Patron,  glorious  Maid ! 
Thy  torments  dire  but  make  us  see 
An  image  of  Christ's  agony. 

Thou  hearest  voices  from  the  skies, 
While  Jesu's  light  illumes  thine  eyes ; 
What  France  shall  gain  thou  makest  clear 
Unto  thy  judges  hushed  with  fear. 

The  flames  mount  up — but  thou  hast  pressed 
The  martyred  Saviour  to  thy  breast, 
And  crying  "J^su!",  like  a  dove 
Thou  fliest  to  His  nest  above. 

Enrolled  amidst  the  Virgin  band, 
Still  guard  and  guide  thy  native  land : 
To  all  who  seek  thy  help  in  prayer 
Be  granted  crowns  of  glory  rare. 

Praise  to  the  Father  and  the  Son 
And  Holy  Spirit,  Three  in  One, 
Who  sweetly  woundeth  hearts  with  love 
That  weakness  may  God's  power  prove. 

Comment. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  originaf  draft  of  the  four 
hymns  was  very  largely  altered.  Nevertheless,  the  criticisms 
of  the  official  form  which  the  Abbe  Dabin  offers,  while  few  in 
number,  led  him  to  express  a  wish  that  this  form  should  be 
replaced  by  the  original  draft.  It  may  prove  interesting  to 
consider  and  weigh  his  complaints.  Apparently  they  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  dictum,  Accessit  latinitas,  recessit  pietas, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  revision  of  the  Breviary  hymns 
under  Pope  Urban  VIII.  Hymnologists,  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant alike,  have  preferred  the  rugged  virility  and  unquanti- 
tative  rhythm  of  the  old  hymns  to  the  careful  qualitative  and 
quantitative  measures  of  the  new  versions.  Similarly,  the 
Abbe's  objections  are  based  generally  on  hymnodal  reasons,  that 
is,  on  the  rhetorical  clearness  and  the  singability  of  the  hymns 
rather  than  on  academic  values  such  as  the  curiosa  felicitas  of 
classical  Latinity,  although  even  here  he  defends  the  taste  and 
ability  of  Mgr.  Vie. 
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A  prefatory  word  should  be  said  here.  Two  of  the  hymns 
had  six  stanzas,  the  other  two  had  five.  The  revision  reduces 
the  six  stanzas  to  five  in  each  case,  doubtless  in  order  that  all 
four  hymns  should  have  the  same  number  of  stanzas,  with 
some  slight  gain  in  artistic  symmetry.  Both  ability  and  care 
were  required  for  achieving  this  spatial  reduction.  Something 
"  had  to  go  '\  and  the  reviser  succeeded  quite  well  in  this  re- 
spect. But  now  to  the  criticisms.  Although,  as  has  been  said, 
they  are  few  relatively  to  the  many  changes  made  by  the  re- 
vision, the  interests  of  clearness  suggest  some  kind  of  cate- 
gorization. 

I.  The  first  stanza  of  the  first  hymn  was  omitted.  But  it  led 
naturally,  argues  Dabin,  to  "  ce  joli  premier  vers  de  la 
deuxieme  " : 

En  custos  ovium  valle  Mosae  latet, 

which  was  replaced  by 

Stat  cultrix  vigilans  pauperis  hortuli. 

This  latter  verse,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  context,  is  esteemed 
as  "  dur  a  la  bouche,  dur  a  Foreille,  dur  a  Tesprit."  For  cultrix 
vigilans  might  suggest  a  large  acreage  with  many  workmen 
and  innumerable  details  demanding  unwearied  supervision, 
whereas  Joan,  as  it  turns  out,  had  only  a  hortulus  to  look  after, 
and  a  poor  one  {pauperis  hortuli)  at  that. 

But  the  critic  seems  unaware  of  the  historical  question  in- 
volved in  the  original  line.  Joan  was  not  a  shepherdess,  a 
custos  ovium.  The  pretty  legend  has  no  good  basis,  and  the 
reviser  seems  desirous  to  get  rid  of  this  traditional  but  baseless 
assertion.  He  might  retort  further  against  the  humorous  acri- 
mony of  the  critic  that  pauperis  hortuli  respected  the  truth  of 
history,  since  Joan's  father,  while  not  indeed  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, was  nevertheless  poor.  Moreover,  hortulus  does 
not  suggest  the  idea  of  a  "  jardinet  grand  comme  un 
mouchoir  ",  nor  does  the  pauper  truly  suggest  that — to  carry 
the  figure  further — the  mouchoir  was  a  wretched  rag  "  de 
mechant  coton  ". 

The  critic  further  objects  to  the  change  of  nil  sciens,  solas 
docta  preces  into  nil  sciens,  primas  docta  preces^  since  solas^ 
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quite  as  good  Latin  as  primas,  fits  in  well  with  the  nil  sciens  as 
implying  the  single  exception  to  Joan's  general  ignorance.  He 
also  argues  that  it  fits  in  well  with  the  picture  of  the  lonely 
shepherd  girl  tending  her  flock  in  the  valley.  But — as  has  been 
said — ^this  delightful  pastoral  picture  had  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  interests  of  historical  exactness.  In  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  primas  better  suggests  the  ascetical  or  devotional 
limitations  under  which  Joan  labored,  and  this  is  a  point  of 
some  value  in  relation  to  her  subsequent  wonderful  experience 
of  the  Visions  and  the  Voices.  These  were  not,  therefore,  the 
results  of  the  subconsciousness  working  out  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  waking  dream. 

One  more  somewhat  humorous  comment  deserves  attention. 
In  Hymn  II  we  find: 

Intrat  Johanna:  milites 
Hymnos  precesque  concinunt. 

What  did  the  triumphant  soldiers  sing?  "  Les  archers  de  La 
Hire  ne  pouvaient  chanter  la  Madelon  des  poilus  de  Castelnau. 
Mais  est-ce  bien  sur  qu'ils  ne  chantent  que  des  hymnes,  que  des 
prieres?  "  The  answer  is  that  the  original  drafter  was,  in  the 
Abbe's  opinion,  "  plus  discret,  plus  vrai,  plus  humain  et  non 
moins  religieux  "  when  he  wrote : 

Dictis  et  actis  milites 
Convertit  ad  Deum  feros. 

The  point  seems  well  taken. 

II.  The  revision  of  the  second  and  fourth  hymns  offers  op- 
portunity for  complaints  based  on  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  the  iambic  dimeter  stanzas  traditionally  illustrated  in  the 
innumerable  hymns  which  have  been  constructed  in  that  metre. 
A  digression  is  permissible  here  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
ground  of  objection  to  the  revision. 

Simplicity  and  rhetorical  directness  are  the  principal  charms 
of  this  hymnodal  form.  Each  line,  or  at  least  each  couplet, 
usually  contains  a  complete  thought,  so  that  the  natural  pause 
at  the  end  of  a  line  does  not  interrupt  the  consecutiveness  of 
thought  in  the  stanza.  The  more  fully  this  linear  distinctness 
is  achieved,  the  greater  is  the  hymn's  singability  as  well  as  its 
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rhetorical  simplicity.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  instance,  con- 
structed an  immortal  stanza  in  his  Verhum  supernum  prodiens : 

Se  nascens  dedit  socium, 
Convescens  in  edulium, 
Se  moriens  in  pretium, 
Se  regnans  dat  in  praemium. 

Here  the  dedit  makes  the  sense  of  the  first  line  complete  and 
by  its  continuing  influence  on  the  two  succeeding  ones  makes 
them  also  complete  severally,  while  the  dat  of  the  fourth  line 
completes  the  meaning  of  that  line.  Everything  is  simple, 
direct;  the  rhythm  is  excellent,  and  there  are  no  elisions  to 
bother  the  singer.  Dom  Morin  ^  gives  many  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Saint  did  not  compose  this  Eucharistic  hymn 
but  simply  revised  the  two  hymns  found  in  an  old  Cistercian 
breviary  and  combined  them  into  one.  In  this  presumably 
older  form  the  stanza  ran  thus : 

Jesus  nascens  se  socium, 
Convescens  in  edulium, 
Pendens  dedit  in  pretium, 
Se  regnans  dat  in  praemium. 

The  sense  is  suspended  until  we  meet  dedit  in  the  third  line. 
Moreover,  the  accentual  rhythm  does  not  flow  easily.  The 
stanza  did  not  meet  the  hymnodal  requirements  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  was  accordingly  revised  into  the  present  form — a  stanza 
"  for  which  alone ",  said  Santeuil,  "  I  would  give  all  my 
works  ".^ 

Now  in  Hymn  II  we  find  these  lines : 

Intrat  Johanna:  milites  (I.  2) 
Sponte  ut  recedens  liberum  (II.  3) 
Negat,  sed  agmen  Gallicum  (III.  1) 
Ruit  Johanna  sanguinem  (III.  2) 
Profundit  icta  vulnere  (III.  3) 

In  themselves,  these  separate  lines  make  no  sense.  Similar 
constructions  appear  in  Hymn  IV: 

*  Revue  Benedictine,  April,  1910. 
~CA.  Henry,  Eucharistica,  pp.  217-220. 
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Salve,  virilis  pectoris 
Virgo  (I.  1,  2) 
Choris  beatis  Virginum 
Adscripta  (IV.  1,  2) 
Te  deprecante,  singulis 
Detur  (IV.  3,  4) 

But  an  especially  objectionable  stanza  in  this  hymn  is  the  third 
With  the  natural  pauses  occurring  when  it  is  sung,  we  have : 

Oppressa  flammis  clamitas — 
Jesum  crucemque  fortiter — 
Amplexa,  ad  Ipsum,  simplicis — 
Instar  columbae  pervolas. 

Reading  it  phrasally,  on  the  other  hand,  we  should  have: 
Oppressa  flammis  —  clamitas  Jesum  —  crucemque  fortiter 
amplexa  —  ad  Ipsum  —  simplicis  instar  columbae  —  pervolas. 
The  critic  comments :  "  Belle,  tres  belle  phrase,  latine  autant 
que  pieuse,  mais,  prosodiquement,  nulle." 

The  criticism  is  justifiable,  although  the  Breviary  will  furnish 
similar  running  on  of  one  line  into  another.  The  Verbum 
supernum  prodiens  of  Saint  Thomas  itself  has  three  stanzas  in 
which  the  sense  is  fairly  completed  only  when  the  lines  are 
connected  into  couplets.     The  Creator  alme  siderum  has : 

Qui  daemonis  ne  f  raudibus — 
Periret  orbis,  impetu — 
Amoris  actus,  languid! — 
Mundi  medela  factus  es. 

This  is  quite  as  classical  (and  hymnodally  infelicitous)  as  the 
stanza  impugned  above.  But  it  also  is  a  revision,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  classical  prosody,  of  the  much  simpler  and  more  direct 
older  hymn : 

Qui  condolens  interitu 
Mortis  perire  saeculum, 
Salvasti  mundum  languidum, 
Donans  reis  remedium. 

Thus  far,  therefore,  the  criticism  stands.  However,  we  find  in 
the  Aeterne  Rex  altissime  a  similar  running  on  of  lines  : 
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Ascendis  orbes  siderum 
Quo  te  vocabat  coelitus 
Collata, 

and  if  it  be  objected  that  this  also  is  a  classically  revised  form, 
we  find,  on  consulting  the  older  form  : 

Scandens  tribunal  dexterae 
Patris,  potestas  omnium 
Collata  Jesu  coelitus — 

and  we  are  apt  to  be  less  critical  with  the  reviser  of  Hymns 
II  and  IV. 

III.  The  two  iambic  dimeter  hymns  are  further  objection- 
able because  of  hiatuses  which  give  trouble  to  singers.  In 
Hymn  II  we  find  Hunc  vac{e)  arnica,  Spont{e)  ut,  sand  (a) 
et;  in  Hymn  IV,  Amplex(a)  ad,  cord  {a)  amore.  These  vowel 
clashes  are,  like  all  shocks,  causes  of  irritation,  argues  the  critic. 
Nevertheless,  such  clashes  are  quite  common  in  our  iambic 
hymns.  The  critic  quotes  the  first  stanza  of  the  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus  in  illustration  of  the  delightful  simplicity  of  this  metre ; 
but  both  the  revised  and  the  original  form  of  this  hymn  include 
the  line  Infund{e)  amor  em  cordibus.  Similarly,  the  old  hymn, 
Jesu  nostra  redemptio  has  the  line,  Parcend{o)^  et  voti  com- 
potes^ while  its  revised  form,  the  Salutis  humanae  sator^  has 
the  line,  Tu  dux  ad  astra{a)  et  semita.  And,  furthermore,  if 
we  look  at  our  Breviary  hymn  for  Lauds  of  Wednesday  we 
shall  find  in  its  four  stanzas  (only  four,  since  the  doxology 
does  not  specifically  belong  to  the  hymn)  as  many  elisions  as 
are  found  in  Hymns  II  and  IV,  in  honor  of  St.  Jeanne,  taken 
together,  that  is  to  say,  in  all  their  ten  stanzas.  We  find, 
namely,  these  five  elisions : 

Nox  et  tenebr(ae)  et  nubila, 
Confusa  mund(i)  et  turbida, 
Te  mente  pur  (a)  et  simplici, 
Fiend  (o)  et  canendo  quaesumus, 
Vultu  seren(o)  illumina, — 

and  once  more  we  hesitate  to  indulge  in  adverse  criticism. 

There  is  a  difficulty  here.  The  Abbe  seems  to  sympathize 
with  the  singer's  problem,  for  he  makes  much  of  the  similar 
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collision  or  elision  of  the  final  m  in  the  line  of  Hymn  III, 
Carol (um)   ad  sanctam  comitaris  aedent.      A  similar  elision 
confronts  us  in  the  line  of   Hymn   II,   Dona  vigor  (em)    et 
praemium.     Commenting  on  the  Carolum  line,  the  critic  de- 
clares that  it  has  "  une  syllabe  de  plus,  qui  est  de  trop.     Pour 
elle,  il  faudra  aussi,  melodiquement,  une  note  de  plus  qui  sera 
une  note  de  trop.     Car  faussant  le  rhythme  elle  donnera  au 
chantre  la  desagreable  sensation  qu'il  heurtre  contre  un  caillou." 
Yes,  the  singing  (as  is  now  required)  of  both  syllables  offers  a 
slight  difficulty,  a  shock  of  surprise  such  as  one  experiences 
when  his  foot  meets  an  unexpected  stone  in  his  pathway.     But 
after  all,  that  is  part  of  the  day's  work  of  a  singer !     How,  for 
instance,  would  he  treat  the  extra  syllable  in  the  verse.  Digitus 
paternae    dexterae    of    the    previously-lauded    Veni    Creator 
Spiritust     How  would  he  treat  the  extra  syllable  in  the  lines 
Oculive  peccent  lubrici  and  Speculator  astat  desuper  of  the 
hymn  for  Thursday  at  Lauds?  ^     But  the  Abbe  evidently  dis- 
likes extra  syllables.     He  recognizes  that  elisions  are  permis- 
sible in  classical  verse.     On  the  other  hand,  he  argues  that 
"  Horace  was  not  accustomed  to  sing  from  a  lectern.     He  had 
neither  to  practise  the  Antiphonary  nor  to  recite  the  Breviary. 
And  I  would  add  that  when  he  had  to  write  a  poem  intended 
for  singing,   he  avoided  such  licenses    (witness  the  Carmen 
saeculare) ."     Singers  would  feel  more  comfortable  if  the  texts 
required  no  separate  treatment  at  times.     This  is  true,  but 
precedents  in  abundance  may  be  considered  as  justifying  the 
poet  in  occasional  forgetfulness  of  the  singer's  needs  and  wishes. 
Vernacular  hymnody  offers  innumerable  illustrations  of  the 
separate  treatment  necessitated  musically  for  verses  in  which 
the  rhythm  is  not  absolutely   regular.      And  sometimes  the 
singer  confronts  even  harder  problems,   if  he  would   avoid 
anomalies  in  interpretation,  as  for  instance  in  the  line,  "  Jesus 
came;  the  heavens  adoring".     How  shall  the  tune  respect  the 
semicolon  ?     Or  Father  Faber's  "  Jesus  is  God,  the  solid  earth  " 
— how  shall  the  comma  be  represented  in  the  melody?     Or 
Jesus  is  God!  alas  to  think — how  to  intimate  the  exclamation 

*  Elision  is  no  longer  permissible  in  the  singing  of  hymns,  and  singers  must 
know  the  rules  governing  various  cases,  for  sometimes  only  the  melody  of  the 
initial  stanza  is  printed.  Cf.  Dom  Johner's  A  New  School  of  Gregorian  Chant 
(2nd  English  Edition  from  the  3rd  re-written  and  enlarged  German  edition), 
pages  111-112. 
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and  separate  it  from  the  otherwise  ludicrous  comment  (*'  alas 
to  think  ")  ?  Or  the  hymn,  Jesus  lives!  No  longer  now — how 
should  it  be  sung? 

The  criticism  has  been  based  very  largely  on  hymnodal  ques- 
tions. Do  any  theological  difficulties  suggest  themselves  in 
the  original  draft  as  reasons  for  a  revision  that  should  adopt 
more  moderate  expressions?  The  Abbe's  silence  implies  a 
negative  answer  to  the  question. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

The  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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I. 

OT  without  reason  did  Origan  feel  himself  driven  to  say 
when  lecturing  at  Caesarea: 


We  expose  ourselves  to  danger  in  even  treating  of  such  things. 
For  to  speak  of  and  develop  such  ideas  here  is  dangerous,  even 
though  our  ideas  be  true.  And  it  is  especially  dangerous  since  he 
who  would  "  dispense  the  mysteries  of  God "  must  both  await  a 
fitting  time  for  setting  forth  such  doctrines  without  prejudice  to  his 
hearers,  and  he  must  also  steer  a  mid-course  between  saying  too  much 
and  saying  too  little.  And  even  when  a  seasonable  occasion  does 
offer  he  must  still  see  to  it  that  he  says  nothing  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  reason.  Further  still,  he  must  ask  himself  whether 
his  fellow-servants  be  really  men  to  whom  he  can  fittingly  offer  such 
ideas  or  whether  perchance  they  may  not  be  in  effect  the  servants  of 
some  one  other  than  "  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ".  ^ 

Every  one  to  whose  lot  it  has  fallen  to  teach  the  Bible — 
whether  in  a  Seminary  or  in  a  Religious  House — ^has  had 
to  become  familiar  with  the  difficulties  to  be  faced.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  fact  that  the  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded 
and  that  the  controller  of  the  studies  cannot,  even  with  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  fail  to  grudge  the  time  necessarily  allotted 
to  Scripture  courses.  Then  again  there  is  the  prevalent,  though 
unspoken,  and  indeed  often  unrealized,  notion  that  most  Bibli- 
cal professors  are  cranks,  and,  if  the  truth  were  really  known, 
probably  heretics  as  well.     There  is  also  the  uneasy  fear  on  the 

1  Tom.  XX,  2,  in  Joan.;  P.  G.  XIV,  575- 
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part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrange  the  classes  that  the 
Biblical  professor,  if  not  kept  strictly  in  his  place,  will  be  de- 
manding year  after  year  more  and  more  time.  There  is  too 
— though  we  say  it  with  bated  breath — an  uncomfortable  sort 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  make 
much  of  the  Biblical  classes  they  suffered  in  their  student  days, 
that  they  themselves,  if  not  really  out  of  date,  are  at  any  rate 
thought  to  be  so  by  many  Biblical  professors  of  to-day,  and 
that,  horrihile  dictUy  even  their  own  august  dogma  classes  are 
being  insidiously  undermined  in  that  awful  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Pentateuch  which  are  being  given  in  the  next  room! 
Then  too  there  are  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  students 
themselves.  To  begin  with,  they  know  nothing  about  the  Bible. 
The  majority  of  them — let  us  be  perfectly  frank — have  never 
read  it.  To  them  it  is  all  terra  deserta  et  invia.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this — and  it  is  the  worst  feature  of  the 
case — most  students  cannot  for  the  life  of  them  see  what  practi- 
cal good  for  their  after-work  they  are  going  to  get  from  it  all. 
Not  unnaturally  they  are  only  too  often  inclined  to  vote  the 
whole  thing  a  bore.  Even  when  a  student  does  not  go  so  far 
as  this  and  has  a  feeling  that  the  Bible  classes  may  be  of  value, 
he  is  apt  to  be  discouraged  by  the  impression  he  sometimes  gets 
that  he  will  never  really  make  much  out  of  these  classes  unless 
he  is  thoroughly  well  up  in  Hebrew  and  Greek;  and  with  his 
free  time  exceedingly  limited  he  wonders  how  he  can  possibly 
grind  up  a  working  knowledge  of  such  things.  To  add  to  all 
these  sources  of  woe  the  professor — at  least  the  man  who  has  to 
teach  on  the  continent — is  faced  with  a  further  difficulty,  for 
he  finds  that  many  students  seem  to  fancy  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  Biblical  classes  is  to  furnish  him  with  a  final  explanation 
of  various  difficult  passages;  some  students  seem  to  expect  to 
leave  the  Seminary  completely  equipped  with  stereotyped, 
ready-made  solutions  of  all  difficulties.  When  these  are  not 
offered  him,  when  he  finds  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
cussion of  probabilities  leading  to  no  cut-and-dried  decisions, 
he  is  apt  to  be  discouraged  and  to  ask  Cui  honol 

When  we  pass  now  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  pro- 
fessor's own  deficiencies — and  no  professor  worthy  the  name 
can  be  blind  to  the  existence  of  many  personal  shortcomings — 
there  is  much  that  compels  one  to  say  that  a  Biblical  professor's 
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lot  is  not  a  happy  one.  For,  to  begin  with,  he  is  either 
especially  trained  for  his  task  or  not.  If  he  is  not  so  trained, 
then  his  position  is  a  thankless  one  indeed.  But  if  he  has  been 
lucky  enough  to  secure  a  thoroughly  competent  training,  he 
always  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  an  intransigeant — in  less 
polite  terms,  a  crank.  For  a  trained  man  must  needs  magnify 
the  importance  of  his  subject;  he  is  keenly  alive  to  the  immense 
amount  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  and  to  the  brief  space 
allotted  him  in  which  to  do  it.  He  would  naturally  like  to 
turn  out  his  men  thoroughly  equipped,  but  he  sometimes  feels 
a  new  sympathy  for  the  Israelites  in  their  lack  of  straw.  His 
students,  as  we  have  said,  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  materia 
circa  quam ;  they  do  not  know  the  languages ;  they  are  doubtful 
of  the  gains  likely  to  result  from  the  immense  amount  of  labor 
called  for,  and  their  time  seems  already  fully  occupied.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  a  distracted  professor  feels  tempted— and 
sometimes  succumbs  to  the  temptation — to  devote  himself  to  an 
enthusiastic  elite,  with  resulting  neglect  of  the  ruck  of  the  class. 
Is  there  any  way  out  of  the  seeming  impasse'^  We  believe 
there  is.  But  the  first  step  must  be  to  make  up  our  minds  once 
and  for  all  what  we  are  aiming  at  as  the  primary  object  of  our 
Biblical  classes.  What  is  our  goal?  Is  it  the  formation  of 
future  Biblical  professors  ?  Emphatically  not.  What  we  have 
to  do  is  to  form  useful  priests;  this  is  as  much  the  goal  of  the 
Biblical  classes  as  of  classes  in  Mystical  theology.  The  pro- 
fessor of  Dogma  is  not  concerned  with  the  formation  of  future 
professors  of  dogma;  his  one  object  is  to  teach  men  theology 
which  they  shall  be  able  to  use.  A  "  useful  "  priest.  What 
goes  to  his  formation?  Or  in  other  words,  in  what  does  his 
"usefulness"  consist?  It  would  seem  that,  in  what  we  may 
for  convenience  sake  term  an  ascending  order  of  utility,  a 
"  useful  "  priest  is  formed  first  of  all  by  building  up  the  man 
himself,  viz.  his  own  interior  life ;  next  in  order  of  utility  will 
come  the  formation  of  the  confessor,  or  guide  and  director  of 
souls ;  next  will  come  the  formation  of  the  preacher ;  last  of  all 
will  come  that  of  the  future  professor.  Now  it  almost  seems 
as  though  in  the  past  the  tendency  of  Biblical  professors  had 
been  to  invert  this  order  and  to  focus  attention  solely  on  the 
future  professor.  Not,  of  course,  that  this  has  been  intention- 
ally done  or  even  consciously ;  still  it  has  been  done,  and  with 
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the  inevitable  result  that  the  man  himself,  the  confessor,  and 
even  the  preacher,  have  come  off  badly  and  have  found  that 
the  Biblical  classes  have  done  next  to  nothing  to  equip  them 
for  their  work. 

But  the  practical  question  immediately  presents  itself :  how 
is  the  Bible  to  be  made  to  do  its  share  in  the  formation  of  these 
different  categories?     The  only  possible  answer  seems  to  be: 
by  providing  food  for  meditation.     But  no  one  will  readily 
use  for  meditation  a  subject  matter  which  he  has  not  learned 
to  love.     Consequently  we  can  lay  down  this  principle:  that 
we  must  so  teach  the  Bible  as  to  make  the  student  and  future 
priest,  confessor,  preacher,  and  professor  love  it.     I  fear  no 
one  will  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  statement  that  the 
method  of  Biblical  teaching  under  which  most  of  us  were 
brought  up  was  not  exactly  calculated  to  produce  this  result. 
Probably  we  can  all  recall  with  a  shudder  the  minute  and 
laborious  exegesis  of  a  Gospel,  or  worse  still  of  sections  of  a 
Gospel,  or  even  of  the  opening  chapters  of  a  Gospel,  which  was 
deviled  up  to  us  out  of  some  commentator  who  would  surely 
have  been  horrified  had  he  seen  the  use  to  which  his  life's  work 
was  being  put.     And  what  did  it  profit  us  in  the  end?     Per- 
haps the  added  horror  of  taking  down  endless  dictation  was  our 
lot  ?     Oh,  those  piles  of  notes  which  no  one  was  ever  known  to 
look  at  again  and  yet  which  the  young  priest  somehow  felt  he 
ought  to  drag  round  with  him  from  place  to  place !     Possibly 
we  did  now  and  again  unearth  them  and  look  at  them,  much 
as  we  might  now  gaze  on  a  Brontosaurus.      Did  these  notes 
ever  help  us  to  preach  any  better  on  the  Sunday  Gospels?     Did 
they  help  us  to  help  others  in  the  confessional  ?     Did  they  make 
us  feel  that  the  Gospels  might  possibly  be  taken  for  our  daily 
meditation?     Yet  surely  if  any  classes  should  have  provided 
food  for  meditation,  preaching,  and  guidance  of  souls  it  should 
have  been  those  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
What  was  wrong?      Many   of  us  sat  under   really   learned 
Biblical  scholars,  under  men  who  loved  their  work  and  were 
authorities — at  least  in  some  departments  of  it.     Looking  back 
of  course  we  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  gratefully  that  we 
owe  those  venerated  professors  far  more  than  we  reckoned  at 
the  time ;  at  least  we  learned  much  in  the  way  of  method  and 
we  learned  too  how  to  weigh  evidence.     But  can  we  honestly 
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say  that  we  came  to  the  close  of  our  student  career  with  an 
intense  appreciation  of  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and  as  the 
quarry  whence  we  were  to  draw  in  all  the  years  to  come  the 
actual  materials  for  our  priestly  work?  Did  we,  in  a  word, 
learn  to  love  the  Bible  ? 

It  is  some  consolation  perhaps  to  find  that  the  state  of  things 
even  in  St.  Jerome's  day  was,  at  least  as  he  depicts  it,  consider- 
ably worse.  If  we  make  all  allowance  for  an  invective  which 
is  peculiarly  Hieronymian,  we  find  that  he  must  have  had  some 
basis  for  the  following  outrageous  accusation  against  the  teach- 
ers of  his  day : 

The  teaching  of  Scripture  is  the  only  art  which  men  ever)rwhere 
claim  to  possess.  Talkative  old  women  presume  that  they  possess  it ; 
so  do  frenzied  old  men,  so  do  wordy  sophists,  so  do  in  fact  all  people 
alike.  Men  tear  the  Scriptures  in  shreds  and  teach  before  they 
have  learned.  You  can  see  some  with  knitted  brows  measuring  out 
solemn  words  while  philosophizing  about  the  Bible  to  a  pack  of 
women.  Others,  to  their  shame,  learn  from  women  what  to  teach  to 
men  and,  as  though  this  were  not  bad  enough,  finding  themselves  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  glibness  of  speech  they  teach  others  with  amaz- 
ing audacity  what  they  themselves  have  never  understood.  I  prefer 
to  keep  silence  about  men  similarly  situated  with  myself,  about  men 
who,  if  they  have  taken  up  the  Scriptures  at  all  have  only  done  so 
after  long  occupation  with  profane  literature,  and  who  try  with 
consequent  ornate  speech  to  bewitch  their  hearers,  and  who  seem  to 
fancy  that  whatever  they  may  choose  to  say  is  the  Law  of  God. 
Men  like  these  will  not  even  condescend  to  learn  what  the  Prophets 
and  Apostles  really  meant ;  they  are  content  to  fit  all  sorts  of  incon- 
gruous texts  to  their  own  notions,  as  though  that  was  a  clever  thing 
to  do ;  whereas  it  is  a  most  vicious  form  of  teaching  to  try  and  force 
the  reluctant  Scriptures  to  your  own  views !  ^ 

These  denunciations  are  frequent  with  St.  Jerome;  note  the 
following  shrewd  hit  at  the  preachers  of  his  day  : 

Let  us  deem  nothing  sound  save  what  we  really  learn;  so  that 
after  a  lengthy  period  of  silence  we  may  fittingly  pass  from  dis- 
cipleship  to  mastership.  Nowadays,  alas,  owing  to  the  vices  of 
worldly  men  who  seem  to  be  going  from  bad  to  worse,  we  teach  in 
the  churches  what  we  do  not  know  ourselves.  And  if  it  should 
happen  that,  owing  to  some  knack  of  composition  or  through  the 

^Ep.  LIII,  T,  P.  L.  XXII,  544. 
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devil's  guile  (he  always  encourages  error),  we  should  happen  to 
rouse  people's  enthusiasm,  then,  though  against  the  dictates  of  our 
own  conscience,  we  begin  to  fancy  we  really  do  know  the  things  of 
which  we  have  succeeded  in  persuading  others.  No  other  art  can  be 
learned  without  a  teacher ;  this  is  the  only  art  which  is  so  cheap  and 
easy  as  to  demand  no  guide.  ^ 

II. 

But  to  return  to  the  goal  which  we  ventured  to  indicate 
above  for  our  teaching  of  the  Bible.  This  goal,  we  said,  was 
the  formation  of  priests  who  should  prove  useful — primarily  as 
individual  men  in  their  own  interior  lives,  secondarily  as  guides 
to  others  in  the  confessional,  thirdly  as  preachers,  and  lastly 
— a  long  last — as  future  professors.  And  we  ventured  to  say 
that  this  could  be  done  only  by  making  a  man  love  the  Bible 
and  thus  meditate  it  much  and  devoutly.  It  will  be  worth 
while  to  ask  whether  this  ideal  was  ever  realized  at  any  period 
of  the  Church's  history.  This  question  we  dare  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  for  we  feel  that  the  attitude  toward  the  Bible 
just  indicated  is  the  key,  indeed  the  only  key,  to  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  (incredible  though  it  may 
sound  to  many)  to  the  great  Scholastics.  And  the  same  feature 
appears  again,  though  for  only  too  brief  a  space,  in  the  school 
for  martyrs  erected  by  Cardinal  Allen  at  Douay. 

Let  us  take  first  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  With  what  ex- 
traordinary insistence  they  urge  that  the  Bible  contains  all 
truth  and  is,  in  a  sense,  within  the  reach  of  all.  Thus  note 
St.  Augustine: 

The  very  fashion  of  speech,  too,  wherein  Scripture  is  framed,  how 
well  within  the  reach  of  all  it  is.  And  yet  how  few  find  that  they 
are  able  to  penetrate  into  its  secret  chambers.  Those  things  which 
it  clearly  contains,  it,  like  a  familiar  friend,  addresses  in  guileless 
fashion  to  the  hearts  of  learned  and  unlearned  alike.  And  those 
things  too  which  it  shrouds  in  mystery  it  yet  does  not  set  forth  in 
proud  elegance  of  speech  so  that  the  sluggish  and  unlearned  mind 
dares  not  draw  nigh  —  much  as  a  poor  man  shrinks  from  drawing 
nigh  to  a  rich  one;  but  in  the  guise  of  lowly  speech  it  invites  all, 
so  that  it  may  not  only  offer  them  the  pastures  of  evident  truths  but 
may  exercise  them  in  hidden  truths ;  for  it  is  the  same  on  its  surface 
as  in  its  depths.    At  the  same  time,  lest  obvious  truth  should  weary 

«  On  Eccles.  iii. 
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us,  they  are  at  times  withdrawn  and  as  it  were  veiled;  and  then 
after  being  thus  withdrawn  they  are  once  more  set  before  us,  and 
when  thus  set  before  us  they  sweetly  make  their  presence  known  to 
us.  By  things  like  these  are  depraved  minds  corrected,  little  minds 
nourished,  and  great  minds  filled  with  delight.  The  only  soul  that 
proves  hostile  to  such  teaching  is  the  soul  that  through  its  errors  is 
unable  to  recognise  how  healthful  is  this  teaching,  or  that  through 
sickness  hates  the  medicine  that  is  offered.* 

Similarly  Origen: 

If  those  who  are  less  well  instructed  in  the  Divine  teachings  do 
not  feel  that  that  meaning  of  them  which  is  beyond  hmnan  capacity 
straightway  appears  on  the  surface,  this  should  not  surprise  them. 
For  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  things  which  are  Divine  should  be 
brought  within  man's  ken  by  degrees,  and  that  they  remain  hidden 
in  proportion  as  a  man  is  lacking  in  faith  or  is  undeserving.  Thus, 
to  take  an  example :  it  is  certain  that  everything  that  is  in  the  world 
or  that  takes  place  therein  is  directed  by  God's  Providence;  yet 
while  this  fact  appears  quite  clearly  in  some  cases  which  are  mani- 
festly directed  by  God's  Providential  care,  there  are  on  the  other 
hand  instances  when  things  seem  so  mysteriously  and  so  purposelessly 
arranged  that  they  almost  seem  to  afford  ground  for  refusing  to 
believe  in  the  ineffable  art  and  power  of  God  who  administereth  all 
things.'' 

Then  again  how  convinced  are  these  same  Fathers  that  the 
Bible  is  absolutely  Divine,  that  it  is  profound  beyond  measure, 
and  that  consequently  it  demands  the  most  insistent  study — 
and  that  you  can  only  understand  it  when  you  love  it  and  its 
Author.  No  one  has  dwelt  on  this  feature  of  the  Bible  more 
insistently  than  St  Augustine:. 

Believe  me,  whatever  there  is  in  these  Scriptures  is  profound  and 
divine ;  Truth  is  wholly  in  them,  and  so  too  there  is  to  be  found  in 
them  a  training  most  fitted  for  reestablishing  and  building  up  the 
soul.  Moreover,  this  training  is  so  adapted  that  none  can  fail  to 
derive  from  it  all  that  he  needs,  provided  only  that  he  comes  to  it 
devoutly  and  piously — as  indeed  true  religion  demands.  And  in  so 
doing  the  first  thing  to  insist  on  is  that  you  do  not  dislike  the  writers 
themselves;  the  second  thing,  that  you  love  them.  How  else  can 
you  arrive  at  this  save  by  studying  their  words  and  discourses  ?  Take 
the  case  of  our  study  of  the  works  of  Virgil :  supposing  we  disliked 

^Ep.  CXXXVII,  i8;  P.  L.  XXXIII,  524. 
'^  De  Principiis  IV,  T\  P.  G.  XI,  353. 
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him;  or  rather,  supposing  that  previous  to  understanding  him  for 
ourselves  we  had  not  already,  from  the  commendations  passed  upon 
him  by  our  elders,  learned  to  love  him — should  we  ever  survive  all 
those  innumerable  discussions  about  him  with  which  grammarians 
vex  their  souls?  If  we  did  not  love  him,  we  could  not  patiently 
listen  to  a  man  who  should  essay  to  close  controversies  of  that  sort 
simply  by  heaping  eulogies  on  Virgil.  Probably  we  should  prefer 
the  professor  who  from  such  discussions  argued  that  Virgil  was 
wrong  and  in  fact  crazy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  owing  to 
the  nimiber  of  exponents  of  Virgil  who  each  tries  to  explain  him  in 
his  own  fashion,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  applaud  those  among 
them  who  make  him  out  the  greater  poet,  even  those  who  go  so  far 
as  to  argue  that  he  never  made  any  mistakes  at  all  and  sang  no  song 
undeserving  praise.  Hence  the  fact  that  Virgil  is  believed  in  even 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  him.  Indeed  so  much  is  this  the 
case  that  if  any  professor  were  asked  some  question  about  Virgil  and 
confessed  that  he  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  we  should  quite  agree 
with  him  and  should  never  dream  that  the  professor  was  silent  be- 
cause he  felt  Virgil  was  wrong.  If,  however,  such  a  professor  should, 
to  cloak  his  own  ignorance,  dare  to  attribute  any  fault  to  so  famous 
an  author  as  Virgil,  hardly  any  students  would  frequent  his  lectures, 
not  even  if  he  paid  them  well  for  doing  so. 

Now  how  much  more  are  we  called  on  to  show  a  like  kindly  dis- 
position toward  those  men  through  whom,  as  age-long  tradition 
asserts,  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  spoke?  As  things  are,  however,  we 
find  young  people,  men  of  acute  minds,  men  marvellously  shrewd  in 
hunting  up  explanations  of  passages,  who  yet  never  dream  of  so  much 
as  turning  over  the  actual  pages  of  these  Sacred  Writings.  They 
are  never  on  the  lookout  for  good  professors;  they  make  no  bones 
about  accusing  us  of  being  out  of  date;  they  refuse  to  concede  the 
meanest  measure  of  intelligence  to  people  who  throughout  the  whole 
world  and  for  many  many  years  past  have  always  urged  with  insist- 
ence that  these  Sacred  Books  should  be  read  and  preserved  and 
studied.  Remember,  then,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  people 
such  as  those  we  have  mentioned.  For  in  point  of  fact  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  men  who  are  hostile  to,  nay  who  actually  hate,  these 
Books,  and  who  hold  out  to  us  false  promises  of  reasonable  proofs 
in  their  efforts  to  induce  us  to  believe  in  and  adhere  to  a  thousand 
unheard-of  fables.^ 

It  would  be  idle  to  heap  up  quotations  from  the  Fathers  on 
the  need  of  hard  study  if  we  would  really  grasp  Holy  Scrip- 

^De  UtUitate  Credendi  VI  (13)  ;  P.  L.  XLII,  74-75;  cf.  Ep.  CXXXVII,  3. 
P.  L.  XXXIII,  m6. 
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ture.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  one  single  quotation 
from  Origen,  who,  after  propounding  one  of  his  boldest 
opinions  touching  the  veracity  of  Scripture,  concludes : 

Consequently  we  have  to  toil  and  study  laboriously,  and  everyone 
has  to  bear  in  mind  as  he  reads  that  he  is  dealing  with  Divine  things, 
not  with  human  words  inserted  into  the  Sacred  Text."^ 

Similarly  it  would  take  us  beyond  our  limits  were  we  to  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  constantly  repeated  declarations  of  the  Fathers 
that  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  calls  for  prayer,  for  humility, 
for  leisure;  that  its  obscurity  is  real  and  is  Divinely  intended; 
that  we  have  to  grasp  the  context  of  passages  if  we  would  appre- 
ciate their  true  meaning;  that  we  must  compare  like  with  like; 
that  we  must  beware  of  reading  our  own  ideas  into  the  Bible; 
that  we  must  learn  much  of  it  by  heart;  and  lastly  that  we  must 
be  prepared  for  a  great  deal  of  weariness  of  the  flesh  in  this 
pursuit  of  Divine  knowledge.  Such  chance  passages  as  the 
following  however  deserve  careful  thought:  Origen,  after 
pointing  out  that  "  no  one  is  bad  unless  he  is  mad,"  says : 

If  by  "  bad  folk  "  you  mean  slow-witted  and  stupid  people,  then 
I  confess  that  I  would,  as  far  as  I  could,  make  even  these  better; 
yet  I  would  not  that  Christian  society  should  be  composed  of  such. 
I  would  prefer  men  of  deep  and  acute  mind,  men  capable  of  grasp- 
ing the  interpretation  of  mysterious  things,  men  able  to  follow  the 
things  that  are  obscurely  set  forth  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Gospels.  You,  of  course,  despise  these  Writings  on  the  supposed 
score  that  they  contain  nothing  of  any  value.  But  that  is  merely 
because  you  have  never  tried  to  understand  them  nor  have  you  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  enter  into  their  spirit.^ 

And  again : 

I  think  that  the  shortest  and  most  compendious  introduction  to  all 
knowledge  is  the  complete  Scripture,  provided  only  it  be  rightly 
understood.  Ask  yourself,  for  example,  whether  the  passage  about 
Jacob's  well  whence  he  once  drank,  and  now  drinks  no  more; 
whence  too  his  sons  drank,  but  now  drink  of  a  draught  which  far 
excels  that ;  whence  also  his  flocks  drank — ask  yourself  whether  that 
can  be  called  the  "  complete  "  Scripture.     The  water  which  Jesus 

''  De  Principiis  IV,   19;  P.   G.  XI,  386.     The  above  is  Rufinus's  ityit,  but 
there  is  practically  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Greek  text  we  now  have. 
^Contra  Celsum  III,  74;  P.  G.  XI,  1018. 
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gave  can  indeed  be  the  '*  complete  "  Scripture,  since  it  traiiscends  all 
that  is  written.  It  is  not,  however,  given  to  all  to  search  into  those 
things  which  transcend  the  written  word — only  those  can  do  so  who 
are  made  like  to  those  things.® 

It  may  safely  be  said  of  the  Fathers  that  they  read,  or  in 
some  cases  ended  by  reading,  nothing  but  the  Bible.  With 
St.  Jerome's  "  Ciceronian  ''  dream  we  are  all  familiar;  perhaps 
however  we  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  fact  that  St.  Augus- 
tine, who.  used,  as  he  tells  us,  to  read  half  a  book  of  Virgil  a 
day  and  whose  earlier  writings  are  replete  with  quotations 
from  him  as  well  as  from  other  classical  writers,  gradually  laid 
aside  the  practice,  so  that  in  his  later  writings,  while  we  are 
astonished  at  his  wealth  of  Scripture  quotation,  we  are  equally 
astonished  at  the  entire  absence  of  quotations  from  the  Latin 
classics.  The  conclusion  is  obvious :  these  great  men  knew  the 
Bible  and  taught  it  with  extraordinary  effect  precisely  because 
they  read  and  meditated  it  so  assiduously.  Their  sermons  are 
simply  the  Bible  expounded  or  applied.  Had  anyone  expressed 
surprise  at  this,  we  feel  that  men  like  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Chrysostom  would  have  exclaimed :  "  What  else  would  you 
have?  The  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God !  "  In  other  words,  the 
Bible  is  theology.  Is  it  possible  that  in  this  bustling  age  we 
have  lost  sight  of  that  great  truth?  Is  it  an  exaggeration  to 
say  that  many  modern  theologians  seem  to  regard  the  Bible  as 
a  quarry  whence  all  the  good  stone  has  long  since  been  drawn 
and  round  which  they  are  now  content  to  erect  a  barbed- wire 
fence  lest  anybody  should  fall  into  it? 

III. 

After  the  Fathers  come  the  great  Scholastics  and  they  in 
their  turn  show  us  how  the  Bible  should  be  taught.  If  we 
turn  over  the  pages  of  St  Thomas,  of  St.  Bonaventure,  of 
Scotus,  and  of  the  lesser  luminaries  who  followed  after  them, 
we  shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  that  these  men,  who  by  the 
irony  of  fate  are  too  often  regarded  merely  as  intellectual  hair- 
splitters  and  as  dialecticians  pure  and  simple,  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  text  of  Scripture  which  is  simply  unrivaled  outside  the 
pages  of  such  Fathers  as  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Chry- 

»  Tom.  XIII,  5,  in  Joan.;  P.  G.  XIV,  409;  cf.  Eusebius,  H.  E.  VI,  xviii. 
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sostom,  and  others.  But  whence  did  they  derive  this  profound 
and  intimate  knowledge?  A  very  brief  examination  of  the 
successive  stages  through  which  a  theological  professor  passed 
in  a  medieval  University  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 
The  title  *'  Doctor  of  Divinity  "  or  D.D.  has  replaced  that  of 
"  Master  in  Sacred  Theology,"  but  that  title  itself  gradually 
replaced  the  earlier  one  of  "  Master  of  the  Sacred  Page,"  i.  e.  of 
Holy  Scripture. ^°  Here  is  an  historic  fact  of  tremendous  im- 
portance. For  it  can  mean  nothing  short  of  this  that  the 
"  Masters  "  of  the  famous  Universities  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  onward  were  essentially  and  primarily  "  Masters  of  the 
Sacred  Page  "  or  of  Holy  Scripture.  How  did  this  come  about 
and  how  did  the  subsequent  change  of  title  come  about?  In 
the  first  place  the  title  "  Magister  S.  Paginae  "  gave  expression 
to  the  fact  indicated  above  that  the  Bible  is  theology  and,  con- 
versely, that  there  is  no  real  theology  which  is  not  based  upon 
a  full  understanding  of  the  Bible.  In  other  words  again :  the 
Bible  ruled  the  theological  schools.  We  can  even  go  further: 
the  professors  of  theology  at  Paris,  Oxford  and  elsewhere 
passed  through  various  grades  and  these  on  examination  show 
us  the  astounding  fact  that  the  embryo  professor  of  theology 
began  by  teaching  the  Bible,  and  when  he  came  to  his  maturity 
returned  to  the  Bible.  For  the  statutes  of  these  Universities 
show  us  that  the  would-be  theological  professor  began  his  pro- 
fessorial life  as  "  Lector  Biblicus  ",  passed  thence  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  formal  systematized  theology  of  the  Church  and  was 
then  known  as  *'  Lector  Sententiarum  "  and  finally — if  he  were 
deemed  fit — ^became  "  Master  ".  He  taught,  as  we  have  said, 
the  formal  systematized  theology  when  he  acted  as  "  Lector 
Sententiarum  " ;  what  did  he  teach  as  "  Lector  Biblicus  "  and 
what  as  "  Master  "  ?  The  Faculty  of  Paris  informs  us  in  a 
declaration  dating  from  1386  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Mas- 
ters in  Theology  to  lecture  on  the  Bible  while  the  Bachelors 

^^  See,  for  this  whole  subject,  Denifle  in  the  Revue  Thomiste  for  1894,  pp. 
149-161.  For  examples  of  the  use  of  the  title  "Magister  in  sacra  pagina", 
see  the  Acta  of  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans  held  at  Bologna  in 
A.  D.  13 1 5,  where  we  read,  "  fratrem  vero  Johannem  de  Parma,  magistrum  in 
sacra  pagina,  pro  lectore  Bononiensi  studio  assignamus " ;  so,  too,  the  Do- 
minican Thomas  Ringstede,  who  died  in  1365  and  was  Bishop  of  Bangor,  is 
described  by  James  in  his  Ecloga,  as  quoted  by  Quetif  &  Echard,  Scriptores 
Ord.  Praed.  I,  653,  as  "  ex  ordine  Praedicatorum  sacrae  paginae  professor " ; 
the  same  title  is  given  also  to  Friar  Roger  Dymock,  O.P.,  who  died  about  1390 ; 
1.  c.  699. 
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lectured  on  the  Sentences,  and  no  Master  was  to  be  allowed  to 
lecture  on  the  Sentences.^^  Both  the  *'  Lector  Biblicus  ",  then, 
and  the  "  Masters  in  Theology"  lectured  on  the  Bible;  but 
clearly  not  in  the  same  capacity,  for  the  former  were  but  be- 
ginners, and  the  latter  had  arrived  at  their  maturity.  What 
was  the  precise  difference  in  their  teaching?  From  several 
pronouncements  we  gather  that  the  duty  of  the  "  Lector 
Biblicus  "  was  *'  to  read  the  Bible  biblically  ",  an  expression 
which  Pope  John  XXII,  as  it  happens,  interprets  for  us  as 
"  textualiter  legere  "/^  Early  Dominican  legislation  makes 
us  very  familiar  with  this  *'  Lector  Biblicus  "  and  various  en- 
actments of  General  Chapters  show  us  what  his  position  was  in 
the  general  scheme  of  theological  studies.  Thus  we  find  it 
laid  down  in  the  Chapter  of  1290  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  lec- 
tured on  "  cursorie  et  biblice,"  and  in  1308  that  "  only  Biblical 
lectures  on  the  Bible"  are  to  be  given  in  certain  convents.  That 
this  "  Biblical  "  course  on  the  Bible  was  of  a  preliminary  char- 
acter is  clear  from  the  enactments  of  the  Chapters  of  1 309  and 
13 12,  for  these  Chapters  laid  it  down  that  in  each  Province  of 
the  Order  at  least  two  convents  should  be  set  apart  for  this 
"  Biblical  "  course  of  lectures,  "  Studium  biblie  legendo  biblice 
observetur  ",  and  further  that  no  student  could  go  to  a  General 
House  of  Study  of  the  Order  unless  he  had  spent  at  least  one 
year  in  such  a  house  of  Biblical  study.  This  law  had  been 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1 308  and  in  the  very  next  year,  1 309, 
the  Chapter  punished  the  Provincial  Prior  of  the  Province  of 
Sicily  for  having  failed  to  observe  it.  Again,  in  1 3 1 1  the  as- 
sembled Fathers  declared  that  the  Lectors  in  every  convent 
must  lecture  continually  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  and  this  before 
any  other  lecture.  As  a  consequence  we  find  frequent  mention 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Chapters  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  suffi- 
ciency of  professors  who  were  fit  thus  to  lecture  on  the  Bible 
text.  In  accordance  with  this  in  131 1  Friar  James  was  sent 
from  Lausanne  to  fill  this  post  at  Paris ;  the  same  sort  of  notice 
occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Chapters  of  13 12,  13 13  and  1330. 

The  Lector  Biblicus,  then,  lectured  on  the  plain  text  of  the 
Vulgate  Latin  Bible  to  the  junior  students.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  comparatively  few  of  his  hearers  would  be 
in  possession  of  a  Bible;  they  would  consequently  depend  for 

11  Denifle,  1.  c.  12  ibid. 
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their  knowledge  of  its  text  on  the  careful  reading  of  it  by  this 
Lector  Biblicus  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  to  lecture  on  it 
'  cursorie  et  biblice  ',  i.  e.  he  was  not  to  comment  on  the  text,  he 
was  to  set  forth  simply  the  text  itself,  the  history,  the  author- 
ship of  the  various  books  and  such  kindred  questions  as  are 
outlined  for  us  in  what  is  almost  the  earliest  Biblical  Intro- 
duction we  possess,  namely,  the  Doctrina  Christiana  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  is  not  certain  how  many  years  the  Lector  Bibli- 
cus had  to  devote  to  this  class  of  lecture.  But  at  Paris  no  one 
could  lecture  on  the  Sentences  unless  he  had  previously  filled 
the  office  of  Lector  Biblicus  and  it  was  the  rule  among  the 
Friars  that  he  should  have  thus  lectured  on  the  entire  Bible. 
It  will  be  clear  that  when  a  professor  did  finally  pass  to  lec- 
tures on  the  Sentences  or  systematized  theology  of  the  Church 
he  was  equipped  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  quarry 
whence  that  theology  was  ultimately  drawn;  he  must  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  have  had  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  text.  Nor  should  it  be  imagined  that  the  teach- 
ing of  this  formal  theology  was  the  professor's  final  goal.  In 
due  course,  if  he  were  fit  for  it,  he  would  be  presented  for  his 
degree  as  Master,  and  as  a  Master  in  theology  or  "  in  sacra 
pagina  "  he  gave  formal  lectures  on  the  Bible.  These  lectures 
still  exist  for  us  in  the  Commentaries,  to  take  but  one  or  two 
examples,  of  St.  Bonaventure  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
on  Ecclesiastes,  in  those  of  St.  Thomas  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul — a  course  which  he  gave  when  he  was  acting  as  Regent  at 
Paris  for  the  second  time  ^^ — and  on  the  first  fifty  Psalms.^* 
This  was  "  theology  "  par  excellence  and  hence  it  comes  that  in 
the  Statutes  and  University  documents  of  the  period  **  theo- 
logy "  and  the  **  Bible  "  are  synonymous  terms.  The  Bible, 
then,  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  theological  pro- 
fessor's work  in  a  medieval  University.  The  simple  text  of 
the  Bible  first,  then  the  systematized  theology  as  presented  in 
the  Sentences,  then  the  free  and  magisterial  exposition  of  any 
Book  or  Books  of  the  Bible  at  the  Master's  choice.  This  was 
the  due  order  and  any  interference  with  it  was  resented.  We 
have  an  illuminating  instance  of  such  interference  and  of  the 

13  Denifle,  1.  c. ;  cf.  Quetif  &  Echard,  Scriptores  Ord.  Praed.  I,  330. 

14  L.  c.  and  Quetif  &  Echard,  I,  323. 
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protest  it  evoked  in   the  case  of   Oxford   University.      The 
Dominicans  there  protested  in  1 3 1 1  in  the  following  terms : 

It  has  been  decreed  [they  complain]  that  no  one  is  to  lecture  on 
the  Bible  biblically  unless  he  has  previously  lectured  on  the  Sentences 
or  is  a  Bachelor.  This  Statute,  however,  is  unreasonable  since  it 
inverts  the  due  order  in  teaching;  for  a  person  must  first  know  the 
meaning  of  the  text;  and  this  is  secured  by  lecturing  on  the  Bible 
(viz.  biblice),  before  he  can  handle  difficult  questions  such  as  are 
treated  of  in  the  lectures  on  the  Sentences.  Many  are  fit  to  lecture 
on  the  Bible  {biblice)  who  are  yet  not  fit  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences. 
Hence  it  is  that  at  Paris  they  lecture  on  two  "  courses  "  (i.  e.  cur- 
sory lectures  on  the  text  of  two  Books)  before  they  can  lecture  on 
the  Sentences.^*^ 

From  the  Fathers  and  Scholastics  we  pass  to  the  teaching 
given  to  those  whom  at  Rome  St.  Philip  used  to  salute  as 
*' Flores  Martyrum  ".  These  English  exiles  had  to  be  pre- 
pared at  Rome  or  at  Douay  for  almost  certain  martyrdom.  At 
any  rate  they  were  destined  to  minister  to  souls  at  a  time  of 
direst  peril ;  they  were  also  to  go  out  thoroughly  equipped  for 
controversy  with  heretics.  We  get  more  than  a  hint  regarding 
the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  them  as  we  peruse  the 
Douay  Diaries,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  As  we  read  the 
subsequent  Acta  of  many  of  these  students  who  were  afterward 
martyred  in  England,  we  see  the  fruits  of  this  training  in  the 
remarkable  familiarity  they  betray  with  the  text  of  Scripture. 
The  Bible  was  truly  their  "  Vade  mecum  " ;  it  was  their  medi- 
tation book,  the  source  of  their  fruitful  preaching,  the  source 
whence  they  drew  light  for  themselves  and  for  the  souls  with 
whom  they  dealt.  At  the  same  time  it  is  worth  noting  how 
many  ripe  Biblical  scholars  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word 
these  seminary  classes  produced. 

IV. 

Do  these  facts  help  us  at  all  to  answer  the  question  with 
which  we  set  out :  how  are  we  so  to  teach  the  Bible  that  students 
may  love  it  and  consequently  meditate  it  and  thus  become 
saturated  with  the  Word  of  God  ?  Let  us  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  general  scheme  of  our  Biblical  teaching.     We 

^^  Collectanea,  2nd.  series,  quoted  by  Denifle,  1.  c. 
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are  all  accustomed  to  the  terms  "  General  Introduction," 
"  Special  Introduction  ",  and  "  Exegesis  ".  By  the  first  named 
we  understand  of  course  the  study  of  the  general  and  funda- 
mental questions  of  the  Bible — what  it  is,  whence  it  came,  its 
divisions,  contents,  languages,  versions,  etc.  This  compart- 
ment of  Bibliccil  teaching  would  also  comprise  the  questions  of 
Inspiration,  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  etc.  By  Special 
Introduction  we  understand  the  more  precise  and  detailed 
Introduction  to  each  Book,  and  by  Exegesis  we  mean  the  formal 
study  of  some  Book  or  Books  of  the  Bible.  Now  the  logical 
order  demands  that  the  general  should  precede  the  particular 
and  that  we  should  know  what  Inspiration  is  and  how  the 
Canon  was  formed,  what  the  languages  of  the  Bible  are  and 
the  history  of  the  versions,  before  we  attack  the  more  special 
questions  of  the  authorship  of  individual  Books.  But  is  it 
possible  that  logic  has  led  us  astray  here?  For  we  have  to 
deal  with  facts,  and  the  primary  fact  is,  though  it  is  humiliat- 
ing to  have  to  acknowledge  it,  that  the  vast  majority  of  stu- 
dents simply  do  not  know  the  text  of  the  Bible  at  all.  Of  what 
avail  then  to  start  them  on  the  questions  generally  comprised 
under  the  title  General  Introduction?  They  have  done  no 
Philosophy ;  how  can  they  tackle  such  a  problem  as  Inspiration  ? 
They  have  had  no  Apologetics  and  no  Church  History;  how 
can  they  appreciate  the  niceties  of  such  a  question  as  the 
Formation  of  the  Canon  ? 

When  we  address  ourselves  to  little  children  [says  Origen]  we  do 
not  use  the  full  force  of  our  powers,  but  we  condescend  to  their 
weaker  understanding;  we  say  and  do  what  appears  most  likely  to 
help  toward  their  instruction  and  correction.  In  the  same  way  the 
Word  of  God  arranged  that  His  Scriptures  should  suit  His  readers' 
intelligence;  He  preferred  the  profit  of  the  reader  to  the  super- 
excellence  of  Scripture.  ...  Of  what  profit  would  it  have  been  to 
the  auditory,  had  God  spoken  in  harmony  with  His  own  Majesty? 
At  the  same  time  a  man  whose  mind  is  open  to  understand  the  Divine 
Scriptures  will  find  that  those  things  therein  that  we  term  "  spiritual " 
will  suit  such  men  as  are  "  spiritual " ;  and  if  he  will  compare  the 
meaning  of  those  passages  which  are  addressed  to  weaker  folk  with 
those  which  are  addressed  to  profounder  intellects  he  will  discover 
that  in  one  and  the  same  passage  the  two  meanings  are  often  to  be 
found  side  by  side.^® 

i«  Contra  Celsum  IV,  71;  P.  G.  XI,  IT41. 
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What  then  can  we  do  ?  We  cannot  commence  with  the  much 
more  delicate  problems  comprised  under  Special  Introduction. 
We  cannot  pitch  students  into  the  maelstrom  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism  or  the  barbed-wire  entanglement  of  the  multiplicity  of 
authors  who  produced  the  present  "  Isaias  ".  But  can  we  pos- 
sibly restore  the  oldtime  ''Lector  Biblicus"?  We  honestly 
believe  that,  until  this  is  done,  the  Scripture  courses  will  prove 
barren  of  those  results  we  are  anxious  to  achieve.  It  seems  use- 
less to  retort  on  us,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  a  man  can  read 
and  learn  to  appreciate  the  Bible  for  himself  and  that  what 
we  are  asking  for  is  little  more  than  Board  School  knowledge. 
For  we  are  dealing  with  men  and  not  with  boys,  with  men 
whose  minds  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  beauty,  divine  and 
human,  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  A  man  must  have  learned 
to  appreciate  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  Genesis  narratives,  the 
majesty  of  the  Deuteronomic  addresses,  the  regal  character  of 
the  poetry  of  Isaias,  before  he  can  venture  on  the  ocean  of 
controversy  regarding  the  history  and  authorship  of  those  im- 
mortal works.  It  is  the  same  with  the  New  Testament.  Until 
a  person  has  experienced  the  magic  of  St.  John's  Gospel  and 
the  thunder  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he  is  not  competent  to  study 
them  scientifically.  Hence  we  would  suggest  the  reinstitution 
of  the  Lector  Biblicus,  at  least  in  the  form  of  early  classes  de- 
voted to  intelligent  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Bible.  We  would 
eliminate  every  critical  question  and  give  a  man  a  taste,  or  a 
chance  of  forming  a  taste,  for  the  Bible  not  simply  as  liter- 
ature but  as  divine  literature.  And  concomitantly  with  this 
we  would  enable  him  to  get  a  real  grasp  of  the  languages  of  the 
Bible.  Meanwhile  he  would  be  doing  his  Philosophy  and 
Apologetics,  he  would  be  reading  Church  history,  and  he  has 
been  gradually  made  to  feel  that  the  Bible,  God's  revelation, 
is  the  background,  and  indeed  the  only  intelligible  background, 
of  all  this.  He  will  then  come  to  Theology  and  its  scientific 
study  with  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  quarry  whence 
it  was  ultimately  drawn  and  he  will  realize  that  the  stones  hewn 
from  it  are  living  precisely  because  the  quarry  itself  is  not 
dead  and  worked  out,  but  a  living  thing  which  serves  to  explain 
and  is  in  its  turn  itself  explained  by  the  Theology  divinely 
deduced  from  it.  And  all  the  while  that  this  is  going  on,  a 
student  may  be  presumed  to  be  using  that  same  Bible  for  his 
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meditation  and  framing  his  prayers,  whether  the  formal  ones 
of  his  Divine  Office  or  the  informal  ones  of  his  private  de- 
votions, on  the  language  of  the  ages  and  on  the  minds  of  the 
Saints  to  whom  God  revealed  Himself  and  whom  He  inspired 
to  express  that  revelation  in  words  which  will  never  die  and 
which  a  lifetime  of  study  cannot  exhaust. 

Is  it  possible  to  concretize  these  ideas  in  some  tangible  and 
practical  form?  We  fancy  so.  But  we  would  premise  that 
the  scheme  proposed  involves  a  species  of  amalgamation  of  the 
functions  of  the  Lector  Biblicus  and  of  the  Professor  who  gives 
the  "  Special  "  Introduction  to  the  various  Books;  the  former's 
work  is  amplified,  the  latter's  is  more  confined.  Briefly,  then, 
on  the  supposition  that  a  student  spends  two  (and  by  preference 
three)  years  in  Philosophy,  let  him  be  taken  right  through  the 
Bible  during  that  time  and  let  his  examination  theses  at  the 
end  of  each  of  those  years  comprise  such  subjects  as  the  contents, 
divisions,  history,  geography,  date  of  composition,  and  general 
character  of  (a)  any  one  or  two  Books  of  the  Pentateuch,  (b) 
of  any  one  or  two  Historical  Books,  at  his  own  choice.  At 
the  close  of  the  second  year,  any  one  Major  and  any  two  Minor 
Prophets;  also  any  one  Sapiential  Book  as  well  as  either  Job 
ot  the  Psalter.  At  the  end  of  his  last  year  of  Philosophy  any 
one  Gospel,  any  one  Pauline  Epistle,  the  Acts,  and  any  one 
Catholic  Epistle.  Moreover  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  dur- 
ing these  three  years  he  could  have  acquired  quite  a  passable 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  The  consequence  will  be  that  during 
these  years  as  a  beginner  he  will  have  had  no  heart-breaking 
problems  to  face,  but  the  Bible  will  have  been  introduced  to 
him  as  the  fascinating  Book  it  is.  He  will  know  his  way  about 
it  and  he  will  have  a  familiarity  with  the  text  which  will  prove 
of  immeasurably  greater  gain  to  him  in  his  priestly  life  than 
any  notebook  acquaintance  with  the  half- digested  so-called 
"  Higher  Critical  "  problems.  When  at  last  he  comes  to  Theo- 
logy, he  will  know  something  at  first  hand  of  the  sources  of 
systematized  Theology  and  will  not  be  tempted  to  regard  theo- 
logy as  a  science  apart  invented  by  malign  individuals  for  the 
torture  of  unwary^  students. 

What  Biblical  teaching  is  he  to  receive  during  his  years  of 
theology  ?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  student  now  knows  his 
Bible  fairly  well  and  that  that  knowledge  will  have  stripped 
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him  of  any  idea  that  he  is  to  go  out  to  work  fully  equipped 
with  ready-made  answers  to  all  questions  that  may  be  put  to 
him.  He  will  also  have  seen  in  passing  many  of  the  prae- 
ambula  to  the  subtle  and  ever- recurring  question  of  Inspiration ; 
his  mind,  too,  will  have  been  sufficiently  formed  by  now  for 
him  to  assimilate  the  historical  question  of  the  formation  of  the 
Canon  with  comparative  ease.  In  other  words,  we  would 
^suggest  that  the  questions  generally  dealt  with  in  classes  devoted 
to  "  General  "  Introduction  can  profitably  be  deferred  till  a 
student  is  in  theology ;  moreover,  much  of  these  he  can  read  for 
himself.  But  what  about  the  vexed  question  of  exegesis?  If 
he  were  a  student  in  medieval  Paris,  he  would  now  be  under  a 
"  Magister  in  sacra  pagina  ".  We  honestly  think  (though  we 
fear  many  will  disagree  with  us)  that  of  late  we  have  been 
tempted  to  wander  from  the  track  on  this  point.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  the  enormous  influence  exercised  by  non- Catholic 
commentators  is  largely  responsible  for  this.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter quite  frankly,  has  any  student  been  the  better  for  a  year 
spent  in  the  laborious  and  minute  investigation  of  any  Gospel, 
or,  worse — of  any  portion  of  a  Gospel  ?  Has  any  one  ever  been 
the  better  for  knowing  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  (I 
believe  that  is  about  the  figure)  solutions  that  have  been  ofl'ered 
of  such  a  passage  as  "  Now  a  mediator  is  not  of  one,  but  God  is 
one  '*  ?  Let  us  look  once  more  at  the  goal  which  we  have  to 
keep  before  us  in  teaching  men  who  before  all  things  are  to 
be  turned  out  good  and  useful  priests:  the  man  himself  must 
come  first,  the  confessor  next,  the  preacher  third,  and  the  future 
professor  a  bad  fourth.  Now  what  does  the  budding  priest 
want  to  know,  for  example,  about  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  ?  Does 
he  want  to  be  well  up  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  '*  Q  "  problem  ? 
No,  he  wants  to  know  how  to  use  the  Gospel  efl'ectively  for  the 
formation  of  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  others.  He  has  to 
preach  on  it  no  less  than  twenty-five  times  in  the  year.  Which 
is  better:  that  he  should  know  it  almost  by  heart  through 
meditation  on  it  or  that  he  should  be  able  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  the  problem  whether  Matthew  based  his  Gospel  on 
Mark,  or  on  Mark  and  Luke,  or  they  on  him?  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  he  is  not  to  know  of  the  existence  of  such  problems, 
but  we  do  most  emphatically  maintain  that  the  precious  time 
devoted  to  Biblical  classes  cannot  be  wasted  on  subtleties  such 
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as  these  without  grave  loss  to  souls.  Are  we  going  too  far 
when  we  suggest  that  a  careful  course  on  the  Parables  and 
Miracles  would  be  of  immeasurably  greater  profit  to  such  a 
student  than  any  minute  exegesis  of  the  whole  Gospel  ?  Such 
a  course  allows  ample  scope  for  the  treatment  of  necessary 
critical  problems,  and  it  has  the  immense  advantage  that  it 
really  does,  and  that  directly,  prepare  a  man  for  his  life's  work. 
Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  other  alternative? 

The  Fathers  and  the  sainted  Scholastics  are  our  great  guides 
in  this  matter.  If  we  turn  to  the  great  treatises  they  have  left 
us,  we  fancy  that  they  will  bear  us  out  in  our  contention.  Take 
for  example  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Patristic  and  Scholastic 
Commentaries  on  it.  We  have  those  of  Origen,  St.  Chrysostom, 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Thomas.  Will  any  one  who  really  knows 
these  Commentaries  put  on  the  same  level  with  them  for  prac- 
tical utility  any  modern  exegetical  Commentary?  For  what 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  those  classic  works?  Surely  it  is 
that  they  feed  our  souls,  that  they  actually  teach  us.  What  do 
they  teach  us  ?  The  way  to  God  and  the  ways  of  God.  And 
Biblical  teaching  which  does  not  feed  our  devotion  should  find 
no  place  in  our  courses. 

But  it  will  be  urged  perhaps  that  we  are  allowing  no  place 
whatever — not  even  the  bad  last — for  the  training  of  future 
Biblical  Professors  ?  Surely  the  answer  is  that  we  do  not  train 
the  future  Biblical  Professors  directly  in  our  Biblical  classes. 
For  that  we  must  send  them  to  centres  especially  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  But  we  can  certainly  claim  that  those  we  send 
will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  and  that  they  will  have  the  irre- 
placeable foundation  of  a  sound  working  knowledge  of  the 
text  and  of  the  languages  and  will  have  learned  to  appreciate 
the  Bible  for  what  it  is — God's  inspired  account  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  us  men.  We  would  add  one  last  word.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  fewer  mystics  in  the 
world;  perhaps,  too,  there  never  was  a  time  when  mysticism 
was  more  in  the  air — ^when,  that  is,  men  talked  about  it  more 
and  understood  it  less.  Now  the  basis  of  all  true  mysticism  is 
the  Bible;  if,  then,  mystics  and  contemplatives  are  to  be  formed, 
those  whose  office  it  is  to  do  this  must  have  at  least  tasted  the 
sweets  of  the  Bible  for  themselves.  Origen  and  St.  Augustine 
will  help  us  to  do  this  far  more  than  any  "  Higher  Criticism  ". 

Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 
Oxford,  England. 


Hnalecta^ 


SAOBA  OONGBEGATIO  OONSISTOBIALIS. 
Circa  Facultates  Ordinariorum. 

Cum  aliquando  Rmi  Ordinarii  SS.  Congregationibus  preces 
porrigant,  ut  speciales  facultates  sibi  concedantur,  iuxta  for- 
mulas quae  olim  dabantur  a  S.  Congregatione  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  eisdem  declaratur  quod  definitiva  norma  super  hac  re 
quamprimum  statuetur  et  notificabitur.  Interim  vero  sciant 
Rmi  Ordinarii  adhuc  vigere  facultates  quae  durante  bello  a 
S.  Congregatione  Consistoriali  concessae  fuerant,  decretis  die 
25  aprilis  1 91 8  et  2  augusti  eiusdem  anni. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  Sacrae  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis,  die  7  Martii  1921. 

^  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 

L.  *  S. 

Aloisius  Sincero,  Adsessor. 


SAOBA  OONGBEGATIO  BITUUM. 
I. 

DUBIUM  CIRCA  CaNTUM   "  BeNEDICTUS  qui  VENIT  ",  ETC.,  IN 

Missis  Cantatis. 

Exorto  dubio,  et  Sacrorum  Rituum  Congregationi,  pro  op- 
pK)rtuna  solutione,  proposito,  circa  interpretationem  verborum 
Gradualis  Romani  tit.  *'  de  ritibus  servandis  in  cantu  Missae  ", 
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n.  VII,  ubi  legitur:  "  Finita  Praefatione,  chorus  prosequitur 
Sanctus  ",  etc.,  quaeritur :  "An  haec  verba  in  Missis  cum  cantu 
sint  interpretanda  ut  Sanctus  canatur  usque  ad  Benedictus  in- 
clusive vel  exclusive  ?  ". 

Et  Sacra  eadem  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
voto,  omnibus  perpensis  respondendum  censuit :  "  Negative  ad 
primam  partem,  affirmative  ad  secundam,  iuxta  Caeremoniale 
Episcoporum^  lib.  II,  cap.  VIII,  70  et  71  et  decreta  n.  2682, 
Marsorum,  12  novembris  1831,  ad  31,  n.  3827,  decretum  ge- 
nerale  22  maii  1894  et  n.  4243  Cepkaluden,  16  decembris  1909 
ad  VI  ".  Insuper  ad  maiorem  declarationem  et  explicationem 
statuit:  quod  in  novis  editionibus  Gradualis  Romani,  titulo  et 
numero  praedictis  nempe:  "  de  ritibus  servandis  in  cantu  Mis- 
sae  ",  n.  88,  ponatur :  "  Finita  Praefatione  chorus  prosequitur 
Sanctus y  etc.,  usque  ad  Benedictus  qui  venity  etc.,  exclusive; 
quo  finito,  et  non  prius,  elevatur  Sacramentum.  Tunc  silet 
chorus  et  cum  aliis  adorat.  Elevato  Sacramento,  chorus  prose- 
quitur cantum  Benedictus ".  Haec  autem  Rubrica  inviola- 
biliter  observetur,  quibuslibet  contrariis  non  obstantibus,  in 
omni  Missa  cantata  turn  vivorum,  turn  defunctorum  sive  cantus 
gregorianus,  sive  cantus  alterius  cuiusvis  generis  adhibeatur. 
.  Atque  ita  rescripsit,  declaravit  et  servari  mandavit.  Die 
14  ianuarii  1 92 1. 

•^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 

II. 

De  addenda  Invocatione  S.  Ioseph  laudi  :  "  Dio  sia 

BENEDETTO  ". 

Volvente  anno  iubilari  quinquagesimo  a  promulgato  Decreto 
pontificio  quo,  die  8  decembris  anno  1870  Deiparae  Virginis 
Mariae  Sponsus,  eiusque  unigeniti  Filii  Salvatoris  nostri  nutri- 
tius,  sanctus  Ioseph,  peculiaris  catholicae  Ecclesiae  apud  Deum 
patronus  constitutus,  et  declaratus  fuit,  beatissimus  Pater  Bene- 
dictus XV  motu  proprio:  Banum  sane  et  salutare  diei  25  iulii 
anni  superioris  praecepit  et  mandavit,  ut,  intra  eundem  annum 
quinquagesimum,   in   honorem  sancti    Patriarchae  et  in   me- 
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moriam  promulgati  Decreti,  solemnis  supplicatio  fiat,  tem|>ore 
et  modo  ab  Episcopo,  seu  Ordinario  cuiusque  loci,  designandis : 
elargita  quoque  Indulgentia  plenaria,  quam  Christifideles 
adstantes  sub  consuetis  conditionibus  lucrari  valeant.  Nunc 
vero  idem  Summus  Pontifex,  plurium  Sacrorum  Antistitum 
et  Christifidelium  votis  ac  precibus  libentissime  obsecundans, 
statuit  ac  decrevit,  ut  quod  honori  Beati  Joseph  ex  particulari 
indulto  apostolico  et  probata  consuetudine  in  aliquibus  locis 
viget,  ad  universam  Ecclesiam  perpetuo  extendatur,  scilicet: 
ut  piae  Laudi :  Benedictus  sit  Deus^  etc.,  vulgo  Dio  sia  bene- 
dettOy  etc.,  pluribus  indulgentiis  ditatae,  quae,  iuxta  monitum 
et  exemplum  Psalmistae  et  Ecclesiae:  "  Benedicam  Dominum 
in  omni  tempore:  semper  laus  eius  in  ore  meo  "  {Psalm,  jj,  j), 
instituta  est  ad  iniurias  resarciendas  et  amovendas  divino 
Nomini  sanctisque  caelitibus  potissimum  per  blasphemias  et 
turpiloquia  inlatas,  post  laudem  Nominis  Mariae  Virginis  et 
Matris,  vulgo  Benedetto  il  nome  di  Maria,  Vergine  e  Madre, 
addatur  laus  eius  castissimi  Sponsi  et  sanctae  Familiae  paterna 
vice  praepositi,  hisce  verbis :  "  Benedictus  sanctus  loseph  eius 
castissimus  Sponsus  ",  vulgo  Benedetto  san  Giuseppe  suo  castis- 
simo  Sposo.  Quod  maxime  confert  tum  ad  complementum 
laudis  "et  invocationis  Sanctae  Familiae  Nazarenae,  tum  ad 
validum  eiusdem  praesidium  in  quolibet  vitae  discrimine,  potis- 
simum in  extremo  agone,  impetrandum :  servatis  de  cetero 
servandis. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque.     Die  23  februarii 
1 92 1. 

^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Praefectus, 


L.  *  S. 


Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 


ROMAN  OURIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

7  March,  igzi:  In  Private  Consistory  His  Holiness  Pope 
Benedict  XV  created  the  six  following  Cardinal-Priests. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Ragonesi,  Titular  Archbishop  of 
Myra,  Nuncio  Apostolic  to  Spain. 
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His  Eminence  Cardinal  de  Faulhaber,  Archbishop  of  Munich 
and  Freising. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Dougherty,  Archbishop  of 
Philadelphia. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Benlloch  y  Vivo,  Archbishop  of 
Burgos. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Vidal  y  Barraquer,  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Schulte,  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 


JO  May,  iQ2o:  Monsignor  Arthur  Lane,  Pastor  of  St.  Mary's  \ 

Church,    Albany,     Oregon,    named    Protonotary    ad    instar  I 

participantium.  i 

14  August:  Monsignor  Thomeis  Flannery,  of  the  Diocese  of  ( 

Grand  Rapids,  named  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness.  j 

2 J  November:  John  F.  O'Neill,  of  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  ] 

named  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil  class.  ] 

25  January,  ig2i:  Monsignor  James  Magee,  of  the  Diocese  - 
of  Syracuse,  named  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness. 

28  January:  Elzear  Miville-Dechene,  of  Quebec,  named 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil  class. 

/  February:  Monsignor  Joseph  M.  J.  Wack,  of  the  Diocese 

of  San  Antonio,,  Texas,  named  Domestic  Prelate.  \ 

14  February:  Monsignor  Richard  Lee,  of  the  Diocese  of  ! 

Port  Louis,  named  Domestic  Prelate  of  His  Holiness.  1 

22  February:  Monsignor  Daniel  O'Brien,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Galloway,  named  Protonotary  A{X)stolic  ad  instar  partici- 
pantium. I 


Stubtes  anb  Conferences. 


Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  is  for  the 
information  of  the  general  reader  of  the 
Department  of  Studies  and  Conferences,  are 
answered  in  the  <»rder  in  which  they  reach  us. 
The  Editor  cannot  engage  to  reply  to  in- 
quiries by  private  letter. 


OUR  A5ALE0TA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION  notifies  Ordinaries  that  the 
special  faculties  granted  during  the  war  are  still  in  effect. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  ( i )  interprets  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "  Finita  Praefatione,  chorus  prosequitur  Sanctus  ", 
in  the  Roman  Gradual;  (2)  adds  to  the  Divine  Praises  recited 
at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  the  petition  "  Bene- 
dictus  sanctus  Joseph  ejus  castissimus  Sponsus  ",  after  **  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  Mary,  Virgin  and  Mother  ". 

Roman  Curia  :  official  announcement  of  recent  Pontifical 
appointments. 


THE  PREFAOES  IN  THE  NEW  MISSAL. 

Qu.  Is  the  new  Preface  in  Missis  Defunctorum  obligatory  or 
may  we  still  sing  the  Communis  in  Requiems? 

Res  p.  In  the  revision  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Roman 
Missal  many  changes  have  been  made.  It  is  true,  in  many 
instances  the  changes  are  slight,  merely  an  alteration  of  the 
wording  so  as  to  make  the  rubrics  clearer.  More  radical,  how- 
ever, are  the  additions  and  variations  in  the  Propriuni  de 
Sanctis,  the  Commune  Sanctorum  and  the  Missae  Votivae. 
But  no  part  has  undergone  more  correction  than  that  concern- 
ing the  Prefaces.  The  rubrics  before  each  Preface  are  more 
detailed  in  the  new  edition  than  in  the  old,  and  they  indicate 
precisely  when  each  may  be  said,  and  when  it  is  to  be  sung  in 
the  solemn  or  ferial  intonation. 

In  former  editions  there  were  eleven  solemn  and  eight 
ferial  intonations. 
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Solemn  Ferial 

1.  De  Nativitate  1.  In  Quadragesima 

2.  De  Epiphania  2.  De  Passione  et  de  S.  Cmce 

3.  In  Quadragesima  3.  In  Paschate 

4.  De  Passione  et  S.  de  S.  Cmce     4.  De  SS.  Trinitate 

5.  IndiePaschae  5.  De  Spiritu  Sancto 

6.  In  Ascensione  6.  De  B.  Maria  Virg. 

7.  De  Pentecoste  7.  De  Apost.  et  Evang. 

8.  De  SS.  Trinitate  8.  In  Festis  et  Feriis 

9.  De  B.  Maria  Virg. 

10.  De  Apost.  et  Evang. 

1 1 .  In  Festis  et  in  Feriis 

For  the  Preface  de  Nativitate  to  be  sung  in  votive  Masses 
de  SS,  Sacramento  and  de  SS.  Nomine  Jesu  the  S.  R.  C.  (29 
February,  1868)  issued  this  Preface  in  tono  feriali.  It  was 
not  to  be  printed  among  the  prefaces  in  Ordine  Missae,  but 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Missal  with  this 
superscription  "  Sequens  praefatio  cum  suo  cantu  dicitur  in 
Missis  votivis  (dummodo  Missa  cantetur  sine  Gloria  et  sine 
Credo)  de  SS.  Sacramento  et  de  SS.  Nomine  Jesu  ".  This 
preface  is  now  found  in  the  Ordo  Missae  under  No.  i  among 
the  Prefationes  in  tono  feriali. 

That  the  preface  de  Epiphania  has  no  ferial  intonation  is 
easily  understood,  since  it  is  sung  only  during  the  Octave  of 
the  Epiphany,  and  then  always  tono  solemni. 

On  9  April,  19 19,  the  S.  R.  C.  issued  a  new  Preface,  namely 
that  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph :  Vere  dignum  et  justum  est!  It 
can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Sacred  Liturgy 
has  exerted  its  utmost  to  surround  the  chaste  Spouse  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  with  all  honors  and  suitable  praises.  Pius  IX 
appointed  him  the  patron  of  the  Universal  Church ;  he  is  the 
only  Saint,  if  we  except  Our  Lady,  who  during  the  year  has 
two  feasts  dupl.  I  classis ;  he  is  the  only  Saint  in  whose  honor 
there  is  a  special  Litany,  and  to  whom  a  whole  month  (March) 
is  dedicated  in  a  special  manner ;  the  late  Roman  Pontiffs  never 
tired  of  applauding  him  and  of  paying  tribute  to  him ;  number- 
less societies  and  pious  confraternities  are  placed  under  his 
protection;  and  very  many  prayers  and  exercises  in  his  honor 
have  been  indulgenced.^     The  literary  merit  of  its  composition 

1  D€  Amicis,  Ephem.  Lit.,  1919,  p.  143,  under  the  title  "  Pilius  accrescens 
Joseph,  filius  accrescens  ". 
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is  severely  criticized  by  competent  judges.  They  say  that  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  phrases,  as  found  in  the  other  prefaces,  is 
wanting,  and  hence  the  Gregorian  modulations  cannot  easily 
be  adapted;  that  the  antiphons  of  Vespers  and  other  parts  of 
the  Saint's  Office  supplied  the  matter,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
mere  compilation  of  different  topics ;  that  his  patronage,  not  his 
foster-parentship,  ought  to  be  praised,  hence  Familiam  suam 
ought  to  read  Ecclesiam,  since  the  decree  says  nothing  about 
his  foster-parentship  of  the  Holy  Family,  but  distinctly  men- 
tions him  as  Catholicae  Ecclesiae  Patronus.^  This  preface 
has  both  the  solemn  and  ferial  modulation,  and  in  both  cate- 
gories is  found  in  its  proper  place,  immediately  after  the 
preface  B.  Mariae  Virg.  When  either  modulation  is  to  be 
used  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  rubrics  before  this  preface. 

On  the  same  day,  9  April,  19 19,  the  S.  R.  C.  published  a 
new  preface  to  be  sung  in  Missis  pro  Defunctis.  In  thought, 
elegance  of  rhythm  and  adaptability  to  the  modulations  of  the 
Gregorian  chant,  it  compares  favorably  with  the  best  prefaces. 
In  churches  of  France  for  many  years  by  indult  a  special  pre- 
face was  used  in  Requiem  Masses.  This  preface,  which  is 
found  in  the  Missale  Parisiense,  is  the  one  adopted  in  the  New 
Revision;  though  with  some  apparently  necessary  changes. 
We  give  both  here  in  order  that  the  variations  may  be  seen 
and  that  it  may  be  understood  how  much  more  perfect  the 
preface  in  the  New  Missal  is  than  that  from  which  it  was  taken. 


Missale  Parisiense 
Vere  dignum  etc.  .  .  .  In  quo 
nobis  spem  beatae  Resurrectionis 
concessisti ;  ut  dum  naturam 
contristat  carta  moriendi  condi- 
tio fidem  consoletur  futurae  im- 
mortalitatis  promissio.  Tuis  enim 
fidelibus,  Domine,  vita  mutatur, 
non  tollitur;  et  dissoluta  terres- 
tris  hujus  habitationis  domo, 
aetema  in  coelis,  habitatio  com- 
paratur. 


New  Missal 

Vere  dignum  etc.  .  .  .  In  quo 
nobis  spes  beatae  Resurrectionis 
effulsit ;  ut  quos  contristat  certa 
moriendi  conditio,  eosdem  conso- 
letur futurae  immortalitatis  pro- 
missio. Tuis  enim  fidelibus,  vita 
mutatur  non  tollitur;  et  disso- 
luta terrestris  hujus  incolatus 
domo,  aetema  in  coelis  habitatio 
comparatur. 


*  Ephemerides  Lit.,  1919,  p.  142 ;  Revista  Lit.,  Patavii,  An.  VI,  n.  3. 
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Why  these  changes  were  made  will  become  apparent  from 
the  following  notes : 

(a)  The  Paris  Missal  reads  "  In  quo  (Christo)  spem  .  .  . 
concessisti  ".  This  is  a  very  slight  thing,  for  the  Hebrews  had 
also  the  "  spem  resurrectionis  ".  The  new  Missal :  "  In  quo 
(Christo)  spes  .  .  .  effulsit,"  that  is,  shone  forth  more  brightly. 
The  "concessisti  "  is  rather  narrative  and  prosaic,  whereas  the 
"  effulsit "  is  lyric  and  more  poetic,  as  are  the  compositions  of 
the  other  prefaces. 

(b)  The  Paris  Missal  says:  "  Ut  dum  naturam  .  .  .  pro- 
missio,"  that  is  "  Thou  hast  granted  hope,  to  this  end,  that  the 
promise  of  immortality  may  encourage  Faith."  It  seems  that 
just  the  reverse  is  the  fact;  that  is,  the  gift  of  Faith  having  been 
granted,  Hope  (founded  on  this  Faith)  procures  consolation. 
This  is  accurately  expressed  in  the  New  Missal :  "  Ut  quos 
contristat  .  .  .  promissio." 

(c)  In  the  Paris  Missal  the  hiatus  hujus  A^^etationis  and  the 
repetition  of  habitatio  are  inelegant,  to  say  the  least.  For  the 
former  the  New  Missal  reads  hujus  incolatus ;  the  word  "  in- 
colatus  "  means  terrestrial  and  temporary  sojourning,  whereas 
**  habitatio  "  retained  in  the  second  means  a  permanent  resi- 
dence.^ This  change  expresses  the  meaning  more  correctly. 
Since  the  ferial  tone  must  be  used  in  all  Requiems,  the  preface 
"  pro  Defunctis  "  is  found  only  under  the  ferial  prefaces. 

There  is  added  the  preface  '*  de  Ascensione  in  tono  feriali  ", 
which  is  not  found  in  former  Missals.  The  rubric  before  this 
preface  in  tono  feriali  says :  "  Sequens  Praefatio  cum  suo  cantu 
dicitur,  juxta  Rubricas,  infra  Octavam  Ascensionis  et  Feria  VI 
post  Octavam  Ascensionis,  i^i  Missis  votivis  quae  pro  re  gravi 
et  publica  simul  non  sint." 

It  is  easily  understood  how  this  preface  may  be  used  on 
Friday  after  the  Octave  of  the  Ascension  if  a  private  votive 
Mass  is  allowed  on  that  day  according  to  the  General  Rubrics. 
This  will  be  the  case  on  13  May,  192 1.  But  during  the  Octave 
of  the  Ascension  no  private  votive  Mass  is  allowed.  Hence  the 
rubric  could  be  applicable  during  the  Octave  only  in  places  in 
which   by   special   indult   such    Masses    may   be   celebrated.* 

^  Menglimi,  Ephem.  Lit.,  Nov.  1919. 

*  Barin,  In  noviss.  Ruhr.  Miss.  Rom.,  p.  117. 
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Hence  it  has  no  bearing  for  the  priests  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  new  Missal  the  preface  is  placed  in  the  category  of 
ferial  prefaces  immediately  after  that  In  Paschate. 

Since  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  have  a  proper  perface, 
some  of  the  revisers  thought  it  best  to  publish  prefaces  for  the 
other  classes  of  saints — Martyrs,  Bishops,  Confessors,  Virgins, 
etc. ;  but  the  majority  of  the  revisers  voted  "  No /',  and  decided 
that  the  Praefatio  Communis  should  be  said  or  sung  in  all 
Masses,  "  solemni  or  feriali  tono  juxta  Rubricas  ".  Possibly 
at  some  later  date  a  phrase,  clause  or  sentence  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Communis  Praefatio  that  may  have  some  reference  to 
the  Saints  in  general  or  the  class  to  which  the  individual 
Saint  of  the  day  belongs. 

In  former  Missals  the  Praefatio  Communis  both  in  cantu 
feriali  and  sine  cantu  had  the  following  rubric:  "  Sequens 
Praefatio  (cum  suo  cantu)  dicitur  ",  etc.  and  at  the  end  was 
added  "  et  in  omnibus  Missis  Defunctorum  ".  This  last  phrase 
is  now  omitted,  and  before  the  Preface  in  Missis  Defunctorum 
is  placed  the  simple,  plain  rubric,  "  Sequens  Praefatio  dicitur 
in  omnibus  Missis  Defunctorum  ".  Hence,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  we  must  state  that  the  Communis  Praefatio  cannot, 
after  the  publication  in  the  New  Missal,  be  used  instead  of 
the  Praefatio  pro  Defunctis.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the 
Preface  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  which  must  be  chanted  or  read 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph,  19  March,  and  in  the  Mass  of  the 
Solemnity  of  St.  Joseph  and  its  octave,  just  as  it  stands.  In 
the  Votive  Masses  of  St.  Joseph  it  is  also  recited,  but  instead 
of  "  Et  te  in  festivitate  "  we  must  recite  "  Et  te  in  vener- 
atione  ".  That  both  prefaces  in  honor  of  St.  Joseph  and  at 
Requiems  are  obligatory,  is  plain  from  the  Urbis  et  Orbis  of 
Benedict  XV,  9  April,  1919,  in  which  we  read  "  Ubique 
locorum  in  posterum  adhibendam  (respectively)  recitandam  ". 

The  old  Missal  had  eleven  Prefaces  in  tono  solemni^  the  new 
has  twelve;  the  old  Missal  had  eight  Prefaces  in  tono  feriali, 
the  new  has  twelve;  the  old  Missal  had  eleven  Prefaces  sine 
cantUf  the  new  has  thirteen. 

A.  J.  SCHULTE. 
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ABSOLUTION  FROM  SIH  AND  FROM  OENSURE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Review,  Fr.  Geierman,  C.SS.R., 
has  a  contribution  on  Reserved  Cases  in  which  he  says :  "  Under 
such  circumstances  may  not  the  priests  be  tempted  to  ask: 
'  Why  should  I  worry  about  these  lost  sheep,  if  the  Code  makes 
it  morally  impossible  for  me  to  save  them  until  the  hour  of 
death  \" 

Now  the  Code  does  not  make  it  morally  impossible  for  a 
confessor  to  absolve  healthy  penitents  from  reserved  sins  or 
reserved  censures.  On  the  contrary,  the  Code  maps  out  a 
procedure  which  neither  entails  great  expense  nor  subjects  the 
confessor  to  heart-breaking  labor. 

If  the  distinction  between  censure  and  sin  is  kept  in  mind, 
much  confusion  will  be  avoided.  The  Code  reserves  only  one 
sin  rafione  sui.  To  put  it  more  strongly,  the  Code  reserves 
to  the  Holy  See,  and  to  no  other  see,  one  sin  and  only  one, 
V.  g.  falsa  denuntiatio.  To  no  other  see  than  the  Holy  See 
has  a  sin  been  reserved  by  the  Code.^ 

.  It  is  true  that  the  Code  has  attached  censures  to  certain  sins. 
Some  of  these  censures  have  been  reserved  to  the  Holy  See; 
others  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  diocese;  and  still  others  which 
are  not  reserved  at  all.  But  censure  is  not  sin ;  and  one  set  of 
principles  will  guide  us  in  our  absolution  from  censures,  while 
a  different  set  will  govern  our  absolution  from  sin.  We  may 
absolve  from  sin  directly  or  indirectly.  But  we  absolve 
from  censure  directly  or  we  do  not  absolve  at  all. 

Now  the  Code  has  made  ample  provision  for  the  absolution 
from  censures  extra  per iciilum  mortis.  Canon  2254  admits 
of  very  liberal  interpretation.  Under  this  canon  can  be  solved 
all  cases  of  censure  which  come  before  a  confessor,  and  really 
need  solution.  The  member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  the 
candidate  for  the  Fourth  Degree  in  K.  of  C,  the  young  lady 
belonging  to  the  B.  V.  M.  Sodality,  the  wife  who  must  be  at 
the  altar  rail  with  her  husband,  can  be  absolved  from  censure 
under  this  canon.  The  Code,  here,  makes  the  confessor  the 
judge  of  the  urgency  of  the  case.  To  his  judgment  and 
prudence  the   Code  leaves  the  enjoining  of  the  burden   of 

^  See  Augustine,  Commentary,  Vol.  IV,  p.  335. 
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recourse  to  the  superior.  The  confessor  is  the  final  arbiter 
as  to  whether  there  exists  an  obligation  of  recourse  to  the 
superior  at  all.  The  Code  can  give  only  a  broad  outline  of 
urgent  cases;  but  the  Church  expects  the  confessor  to  use  his 
common  sense,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
and  disposition  of  each  penitent.  The  faculties  given  under 
canon  2254  are  extensive  enough  for  any  urgency  that  may 
arise.  If  we  have  to  write  for  faculties  under  the  new  Code, 
we  had  to  do  the  same  before  the  Code  was  enacted.  And  we 
would  still  have  to  write  if  our  Ordinaries  got  back  the  facul- 
ties they  once  enjoyed.  One  thing  that  must  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  Code  is  that  the  confessor  no  longer  needs  to  guess  about 
how  a  case  is  reserved.  The  same  could  not  be  said  of  epis- 
copal cases  before  the  Code  was  enacted.  A  lot  of  guessing 
had  to  be  done,  and  sometimes  the  confessor  guessed  wrong. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  Code  cases  are  papal  cases, 
no  matter  to  whom  they  are  reserved.^  The  Holy  See  is  the 
authority  that  reserves  these  cases,  no  matter  to  what  tribunal 
she  sends  the  penitent  for  absolution.  The  amplitude  of  the 
confessor's  faculties  is  emphasized  by  the  exception  of  the  case 
contained  in  canon  2367.  For  this  exception  relates  to  the 
omission  of  the  recourse,  not  to  the  absolution  from  the  censure. 

Now  since  all  Code  cases  are  papal  cases,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  governing  the  same,  I  fail  to  see  why  some 
priests,  especially  missionaries,  make  such  a  fuss  over  the  case 
De  Abortu.  This  is  a  papal  or  Code  case  and  it  is  solved  by 
the  same  rules  by  which  every  other  papal  case  is  solved. 
If  a  penitent  presents  this  case  on  a  Saturday  night  and  she 
must  go  to  Communion  Sunday  or  suffer  a  serious  inconvenience 
or  the  loss  of  her  good  name  or  even  bring  suspicion  on  her- 
self, the  confessor  should  absolve  her  and  seek  the  mandate  of 
the  bishop.  Or  if  the  confessor  deems  it  wise,  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  not  to  seek  the  mandate  of  the  bishop,  he 
(the  confessor)  imposes  a  penance  suitable  to  the  penitent, 
and  closes  the  case  for  all  time.  To  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  confessor  is  still  the  Judex^  Doctor^  Medicus,  and  still 
expected  by  the  Church  to  remember  the  principle  of  mala 
fides  and  bona  fides,  under  the  new  Code,  let  us  take  a  chimeri- 

2  See  Noldin,  Vol.  3,  p.  415. 
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cal  case.  ♦  Suppose  that  a  bishop  gives  a  penance  relatively 
excessive  for  the  case  De  Abortu,  and  the  confessor  knows  that 
a  penitent  whose  dispositions  are  good  otherwise  will  refuse  to 
accept  the  bishop's  penance.  Must  the  confessor  put  the  peni- 
tent in  bad  faith?  Salus  animarum  suprema  lex.  Has  the 
confessor  no  commuting  authority  in  view  of  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances and  peculiar  psychology  of  his  penitent  by  the  time 
the  mandate  arrives  ?  So  much  for  the  absolution  of  censures 
under  the  new  Code. 

But  it  is  rumored  that  some  good  bishops  have  reserved  the 
case  De  Abortu  to  themselves  ratione  peccati.  Now  why  any 
bishop  should  reserve  a  case  to  himself  which  the  Holy  See 
has  already  reserved  to  him,  I  cannot  see ;  unless  it  be  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  Irishman  beat  his  wife:  to  show  his 
authority.  But  suppose  that  a  bishop  has  reserved  the  case 
De  Abortu  to  himself  ratione  peccati.  What  is  the  poor  con- 
fessor to  do  if  he  finds  that  his  penitent  must  be  absolved  hie 
et  nunc?  Then  let  the  confessor  absolve  indirectly  from  the 
case  De  Abortu :  to  show  his  authority.  He  has  that  authority 
according  to  the  principles  of  canon  law  and  sound  moral 
theology. 

Furthermore,  if  we  have  to  deal  with  episcopal  reservations, 
we  are  not  to  presume  that  the  reservations  are  ratione  peccati. 
There  is  to  be  no  more  presuming  or  guessing  in  this  matter. 
The  bishops  are  commanded  by  canon  899,  No.  I :  "  Curent 
locorum  Ordinarii  ut  ad  subditorum  notitiam  .  .  .  eaedem 
deducantur  ".  Before  the  enactment  of  the  Code  the  pet  sub- 
ject for  the  guessing  contest  was  the  coram  ministro  case. 
If  one  studied  the  wording  of  the  reservation  it  looked  like  a 
reservation  ratione  censurae ;  but  if  one  believed  the  seminary 
professors,  it  was  certainly  a  case  reserved  ratione  peccati. 
But  to-day  it  is  reserved,  to  the  Ordinary,  ratione  censurae; 
arid  inculpable  ignorance  excuses  from  this  as  from  other 
censures.'  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  system,  and  the 
confessor  should  be  grateful  to  the  Code  for  lifting  some  of 
his  burdens.  Finally,  episcopal  cases  will  give  us  very  little 
trouble  if  we  consult  the  moralists  and  canonists  who  have 
written  on  the  Code.     Noldin  in  his  De  Sacramentis  (p.  415) 

*  See  Ayrinhac,  Penal  Legislation,  p.  207. 
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has  the  following  paragraph :  "  Disputant,  utrum  in  casibus 
proprie  episcopalibus  cum  censura  reservatis  principaliter  re- 
servatum  sit  peccatum  an  censura.  Verum  certe  probabilis  est 
sententia,  quae  nullum  in  hac  re  statuens  discrimen  inter  cen- 
suram  papalem  et  episcopalem  docet,  etiam  in  casibus  epis- 
copalibus principaliter  et  per  se  reservari  censuram,  quia  in 
jure  nullum  reperitur  discriminis  fundamentum,  nisi  epis- 
copus  mentem  suam  explicite  significaverit.  Momentum  prac- 
ticum  hujus  sententiae  in  eo  est,  quod  is,  qui  censuram  non 
incurrit,  neque  reservationem  incurrit,  ut  supra  de  casibus 
papalibus  dictum  est." 

And  Sabetti- Barrett  (pp.  752-753)  reduces  the  trouble  of 
episcopal  cases  to  the  vanishing  point  with  the  following: 
"  Quaer.  7.,  Utrum  incurrat  reservationem  peccatorum  sim- 
plicem  qui  eam  ignorat?  Resp.  Multum  controvertitur.  Prima 
sententia  affirmat.  .  .  .  Attamen  non  desunt  qui  etiam  nunc  de- 
fendant sententiam  mitiorem  cui  favere  multis  visa  est  Instructio 
praedicta,  n.  6.  '  Curent  (Ordinarii)  ut  ad  certam  fidelium 
notitiam  .  .  .  eaedem  (reservationes)  deducantur  .  .  .  nam 
quaenam  earum  vis  si  lateant?'  Aliis  verbis:  quaenam  utili- 
tas  reservationum  quas  subditi  ignorant?  Nulla.  Jam  age, 
Veritas  haec  aeque  valet  post  ac  ante  Codicem,  qui  clausulam 
istam  omisit  quippe  rationem  legis  continet.  Cum  igitur  tales 
reservationes  ignorantibus  inutiles  rite  haibeantur,  et  Codex 
statuat  eas  tantum  fieri  debere  quas  vere  necessarias  aut  utiles 
judicaverint  (Ordinarii),  et  haec  lex  sit  strictae  interpreta- 
tionis,  non  videtur  mitior  sententia  sua  carere  probabilitate 
praesertim  cum  confessarius  tales  ignorantes  de  lege  existente 
common  ere  debeat." 

Moreover,  our  pastors,  or  those  who  do  the  work  of  pastors 
without  the  title,  are  authorized  by  law  to  absolve  from  all 
purely  episcopal  cases  during  Paschal  time,  even  though  this 
be  extended.  Missionaries  have  the  same  authority  during 
missions.  If  confessors  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  people,  their 
penitents,  know  as  much  about  reserved  cases  as  they  do  about 
the  latest  laboratory  discovery,  they  (the  confessors)  will  save 
themselves  much  time  and  worry. 

James  S.  Reilly. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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SEMINABIES  OF  PRIESTLY  VIRTUE. 

We  judge  arboreal  nurseries  by  the  qualities  of  the  shrubs 
and  trees  reared  in  them.  May  we  not  apply  the  same  criterion 
to  our  theological  seminaries? 

True,  the  young  seminarian  may  abuse  his  free  will  and 
impede  his  proper  training.  But,  then,  the  authorities  of  the 
seminary  have  six  or  more  years  of  time,  to  judge  his  qualifica- 
tions, before  presenting  him  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  a  fit 
assistant  to  a  successor  of  the  Apostles.  It  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed that  the  greater  number  of  our  young  seminarians  are 
excellent  young  men,  who  enter  the  seminary  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  becoming  model  priests.  May,  then,  the  bishop, 
the  clergy,  the  people  of  a  diocese  not  judge  the  seminary  by 
its  products? 

Now  what  we  justly  expect  in  the  first  place  is  the  evidence 
of  a  deep  reverence  and  love  of  the  laws  of  Holy  Mother 
Church;  therefore  cheerful  study  of  them  and  prompt  com- 
pliance with  them. 

Among  the  young  products  of  the  seminary  one  meets  here 
or  there  some  who  are  noted  for  their  knowledge  of  Liturgy, 
others  for  their  excellent  course  in  Pastorolog^;  others  for 
their  gentlemanly  bearing  and  aspirations;  others  for  the  ex- 
cellent training  in  their  "  School  of  Chanters  " ;  others  for 
their  piety ;  others  for  the  accurate  definition  of  the  rights  of 
bishops,  pastors,  and  curates;  and  some  others  for  the  love  of 
duty^  the  spirit  of  sacred  obedience  planted  and  reared  most 
firmly  by  their  superiors  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Levites. 

No  seminary  may  boast  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  unless 
it  succeed  also  in  implanting  a  love  of  sacerdotal  labors  and 
duties.  Love  of  duty  has  not  been  characteristic  of  the  human 
race  since  the  historic  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Seminaries, 
too,  have  duties  as  well  as  rights.  They  need  not  be  told 
that  no  candidate  may  be  presented  for  ordination,  unless  he 
have  made  a  spiritual  retreat;  that  the  banns  of  Major  Orders 
are  to  be  published  in  parishes ;  that  the  "  Proper  Parts  "  of 
the  Chanted  Mass  are  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  seminary ;  that 
the  conduct  of  the  theologians  is  to  be  controlled  at  all  times. 
The  old  excuse  of  obsoleteness  of  certain  cumbersome  laws  of 
the  Church  will  not  hold  in  the  sight  of  God.     "  Nobody  does 
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it ",  and  "  The  Bishop  does  not  insist,"  can  not  excuse  semi- 
naries, theologians,  or  priests  from  the  exact  observance  of  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law. 

The  ideal  product  of  an  ideal  theological  seminary  will  never 
ask,  with  hesitancy  of  conduct,  "  Do  other  priests  send  matri- 
monial banns  to  the  pastor  of  the  bridegroom?"  or  "Do 
other  pastors  send  a  record  of  Confirmation  or  Marriage  to 
the  pastor  of  Baptism?"  "Are  other  recipients  of  Major 
Orders  in  the  habit  of  sending  the  official  notice  to  said  pas- 
tor?" "What  fees  do  others  exact  for  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  funerals,  and  how  do  they  do  it?  "  He  knows  his  rights. 
But  he  has  also  learned  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  to 
love  his  sacerdotal  duties.  Matthew  lo :  8  :  "  Gratis  accepistis, 
gratis  date  "  can  never  become  an  obsolete  law. 

ry       rr     1  j^r      ^7  CHARLES     SCHAUS. 

Buffalo,  N.  y. 


FUNOTIONS  OF  CELEBRANT  ON  HOLY  SATURDAY. 

Qu.  At  the  service  on  Holy  Saturday,  with  celebrant,  deacon,  and 
subdeacon,  is  it  permissible  for  the  celebrant  to  read  the  Prophecies 
during  the  "  Exultet ",  and  for  the  deacon  after  the  '*  Exultet "  to 
bless  the  Baptismal  and  Easter  water  whilst  the  celebrant  is  finish- 
ing the  Prophecies  ?  Is  such  a  method  taught  in  any  seminary  in  the 
United  States? 

Resp.  The  Caeremoniale  Episcoporum  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVII),  the  Memoriale  Rituum,  and  all  liturgists  indicate 
that  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday  must  be  performed  by 
the  same  officiant.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  i  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  decreed  that  only  the  priest  who  celebrates  the 
Mass  on  Holy  Saturday  may  bless  the  Baptismal  water.  The 
deacon  in  his  official  capacity  on  Holy  Saturday,  although  in 
reality  a  priest,  is  not  to  usurp  the  duties  of  the  officiant.  The 
Memoriale  Rituum  in  the  "  Monitum  "  says  that  the  ceremonies 
must  be  exactly  followed.  How  much  the  Church  insists  on 
the  obligation  of  performing  ad  unguem  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Triduum  may  be  deduced  from  a  decree  of  the  S.  R.  C. 
(14  March,  1861)  which  says  that,  if  the  Prophecies  are 
chanted  on  Holy  Saturday,  their  chant  cannot  be  suspended  as 
soon  as  the  officiant  has  finished  reading  them.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  there  is  a  seminary  in  the  world  in  which  such 
a  method  is  taught. 
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SAORED  MUSIO  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  at  Washington  it  has  seemed  to  those  familiar  with 
it  that  this  school,  standing  in  the  forefront  in  the  matter  of 
Catholic  education,  offered  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
inception  of  a  department  of  sacred  music,  along  the  lines  of 
the  great  Scholae  Cantorum  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  such  a 
school  the  University  music  professor  would  be  confronted 
with  three  very  different  classes  of  students,  for  all  of  whom 
provision  must  be  made.  These  are,  first,  students  working 
for  any  of  the  University  degrees,  who  wish  to  take  "  culture 
courses  "  so-called  in  theoretic  sacred  music,  as  a  part  of  their 
elective  work,  to  enable  them  better  to  appreciate  and  under- 
stand the  sublime  church-music  compositions;  second,  those 
who  wish  to  f>erfect  themselves  in  technics,  with  perhaps  a 
certain  amount  of  theory,  history  or  literature,  who  aim  at 
becoming  artists,  and  who  may  wish  by  studying  under  the 
best  available  teachers  to  do  away  with  a  trip  to  Europe; 
third,  and  in  some  ways  most  important,  those  who  wish  to 
work  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  or  doctor  of  sacred  music, 
who  would  want  thorough  practical  training,  as  well  as  in- 
struction in  theory,  history,  etc.,  or  who  would  wish,  perhaps, 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  psychology  or  philosophy  of  music 
or  some  allied  subject. 

From  an  educational  standpoint,  the  question  is,  not  what 
room  may  somehow  be  forced  in  a  university  system  for  sacred 
music,  but  how  a  university  from  its  point  of  view  must  natur- 
ally regard  sacred  music.  The  first  question  that  an  educa- 
tional inquirer  asks  about  sacred  music  is  one  that  compara- 
tively few  church  musicians  would  think  of  asking.  This 
question  is,  whether  or  not  sacred  music,  viewed  in  its  totality 
as  a  form  of  human  activity  and  as  a  part  of  civilization,  has 
a  strictly  scholastic  or  scientific  value  and  importance.  There 
is  a  long  period,  to  be  sure,  in  the  unfolding  of  every  fine  art, 
according  to  its  own  essential  vitality,  when  the  part  of  science 
in  it  and  in  regard  to  it  is  too  indistinct  or  too  unsettled  to 
be  particularly  important.  But  as  the  art  attains  something 
like  maturity,  what  we  call  its  scholastic  aspects  become  de- 
fined ;  and  once  defined,  they  steadily  grow  in  significance.    The 
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question  regarding  sacred  music  in  relation  to  higher  education, 
then,  is  simply  this :  Has  sacred  music  become  so  developed 
that,  like  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  and  especially 
literature,  it  offers  a  consideraible  and  fertile  field  for  scholarly 
research,  instruction,  and  publication?  If  not,  a  university, 
as  an  organized  institution  for  research,  instruction  and  pub- 
lication, might  rightfully  ignore  it  altogether,  or  simply  set 
it  in  some  humble  adjunct  position.  But  if  sacred  music  has 
thus  developed,  then  a  university  by  virtue  of  its  constitutive 
principle  is  bound  to  recognize  it  as  a  substantial  factor  in 
culture  and  civilization. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  sacred  music  has  demonstrated  its 
right  through  the  ages  to  rank  among  the  chief  of  the  fine 
arts.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts,  she  is  also  one  of 
the  newest.  She  is  old  in  that  she  has  formed  a  part  of 
religious  worship  almost  from  the  dawn  of  the  human  race. 
She  is  new,  in  that  the  world  of  modern  culture  did  not 
acknowledge  her  the  equal  of  profane  music  until  the  advent 
of  the  great  Palestrina.  It  was  then  that  sacred  music  so 
loomed  upon  the  horizon  of  culture  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  many  minds  of  the  highest  calibre.  Sacred  music  is  pre- 
eminently the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  it  was  in  the 
ages  of  the  great  polyphonic  masters.  And  those  who  know 
the  object  best  are  inclined  to  wonder  whether  even  this 
ascendancy  is  more  than  the  dawn  of  a  higher  splendor  yet 
to  come. 

It  is  useless  to  consider  the  scholastic  aspects  of  sacred  music 
entirely  apart  from  its  artistic  aspects.  The  science  of  sacred 
music  starts  from  the  art  and  returns  into  the  art.  When 
sacred  music  appears  as  a  factor  in  education,  therefore,  room 
must  be  made  for  some  sort  of  technical  treatment  of  it  in 
connexion  with  the  scholastic.  From  the  educational  point  of 
view  it  is  important  to  remember  that  technical  music  involves 
rigid  intellectual  discipline.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that 
musical  study  lays  no  severe  tax  upon  the  logical  faculties. 
I  could  only  wish  that  all  who  are  afflicted  with  this  notion 
might  have  to  take  a  course  in  harmony  or  in  fugue  playing 
under  a  master.  The  truth  is  that,  given  a  certain  amount  of 
natural  aptitude,  there  are  few  subjects  now  in  our  university 
curriculums  that  are  intellectually  more  exact  or  exacting  than 
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the  higher  branches  of  musical  theory  and  interpretation  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  sublime  chant  of  the  Church  or  the 
works  of  her  great  polyphonic  masters. 

For  the  best  culture,  the  student  not  only  must  have  the 
chance  as  a  passive  auditor  to  listen  to  demonstrations  of  the 
great  works  in  sacred  music,  but  he  must  live  in  a  community 
where  such  work  is  in  some  way  participated  in  by  himself  and 
his  comrades.  A  social  atmosphere  of  interest  and  personal 
work  is  a  mighty  educational  force,  one  that  sacred  music 
conspicuously  needs.  At  the  present  time  students  in  sacred 
music  must  go  abroad  for  this  invaluable  stimulus.  We  have 
no  musical  centre  for  this  particular  phase  of  the  art  of  music. 
It  is  most  necessary,  then,  that  our  Catholic  University  at 
Washington  become  such  a  centre  for  artistic  work  in  sacred 
music,  as  it  already  is  for  scientific  and  literary  work.  The 
University,  with  its  compact  inner  socicd  life,  and  its  wide 
influence  outside,  should  aim  to  secure  a  legislative  leadership 
in  every  branch  of  culture.  In  the  matter  of  sacred  music  it 
is  clear  that  its  utilities  to  the  social  microcosm  of  a  university 
will  only  become  conspicuous  when  the  University  uses  its  so- 
cial resources  to  develop  such  sacred  music  as  no  individual 
or  scattered  community  could  hope  to  enjoy. 

Education  is  seeing  more  and  more  the  central  importance 
of  the  study  of  literature.  But  there  is  a  close  kinship  be- 
tween music  and  literature.  May  it  not  be  that  the  same 
importance  belongs  to  music  and  especially  to  sacred  music? 
Every  genuine  music-student  knows  that  music  is  one  of  the 
most  subjective  and  personal  of  the  fine  arts.  The  effort  of 
the  true  composer  and  the  true  interpreter  is  to  utter  himself 
and  thus  to  communicate  with  other  selves.  To  him  melodies, 
harmonies,  and  rhythms  are  a  real  language.  The  music  that 
rules  the  musical  world,  that  commands  general  admiration, 
and  that  will  endure  in  sympathetic  renderings  to  ages  beyond 
our  own,  is  always  that  which  makes  a  genuine  and  substantial 
revelation  of  the  inner  human  life.  Sacred  music  is  a  true 
language,  and  its  works  a  true  literature  setting  forth  in  terms 
uniquely  universal  certain  of  the  realities  of  the  inner  life  of 
man,  and  so  addressing  the  perceptions  of  the  hearer  as  to  call 
forth  from  him  a  response  in  kind.  In  the  last  analysis  sacred 
music  will  be  found  more  nearly  akin  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
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literature  than  any  other  of  the  fine  arts.  Indeed,  sacred  music 
is  a  fine  art,  chief  and  queen  of  all.  Whatever  brings  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  the  soul,  and  clothes  them  in  forms  that 
captivate  and  overmaster  the  percipient  by  their  essential 
beauty,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  establishment  of  a  profound 
and  an  enduring  sympathy  between  men  of  differing  races  and 
periods,  whatever  does  these  things,  must  have  some  strong 
claim  upon  the  attention  and  effort  of  higher  education 
everywhere. 

The  lasting  value  of  whatever  is  done  by  the  University  in 
establishing  its  School  of  Sacred  Music  will  be  enhanced  by 
beginning  on  large  lines  and  with  lofty  purposes.  A  deliberate 
development  of  the  higher  education  in  the  direction  of  sacred 
music  stands  a  fine  chance  of  making  an  epoch.  The  new  era 
of  sacred  music  as  a  part  of  academic  education  needs  to  be 
directed  from  an  established  educational  centre,  and  that 
centre  is  our  Catholic  University  of  America  at  Washington. 
The  enterprise  may  be  conducted  quietly  and  even  humbly. 
Its  foundations  should  be  laid  deep,  its  detailed  plans  should 
be  sharply  scrutinized,  its  unfoldings  should  be  prudent,  tact- 
ful and  organic.  It  should  claim  nothing  but  what  it  has 
done.  But  from  the  very  beginning  it  should  fasten  its  hand 
like  a  vise  on  lines  of  policy  that  will  for  years  to  come,  keep 
it  progressive  and  masterful,  in  the  spirit  of  the  higher  edu- 
cation for  which  our  Catholic  University  stands.  All  this,  of 
course,  requires  the  securing  of  a  large  endowment  for  build- 
ings, salaries  and  general  expenses,  but  the  result  would  cer- 
tainly be  worth  the  outlay.  Perhaps  some  kind  friend  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  clergy  will  take  notice  of  this  fact? 

F.  Jos.  Kelly. 


MARYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTERS.     XXIII. 

American  Catholic  Mission,  Kochow,  China, 

23  May,  ip20. 
About  four  score  Christians  arrived  for  the  Feast  of  Pente- 
cost. There  were  no  baptisms,  as  the  examinations  indicated 
that  a  little  setback  would  spur  the  catechists  on  to  more 
strenuous  efforts  with  their  catechumens.  Neither  was  there 
a  sermon,  for  the  catechist  here  had  assured  us  there  would 
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not  be. thirty  present,  as  it  was  known  that  Father  Walsh  was 
to  start  immediately  on  his  visitation  of  the  district. 

However,  there  was  one  incident  of  the  Feast  that  did 
make  a  great  sensation,  and  that  was  the  official  opening  of 
the  Kochow  Orphanage,  the  First  Orphanage  of  Maryknoll 
in  China.  It  had  been  Father  Walsh's  first  thought  when 
arriving  here  last  December,  but  any  missioner  in  China  will 
tell  you  that  a  five  months'  delay  is  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

First  of  all,  we  had  been  balked  in  our  efforts  to  buy  a 
house  by  the  "  profiteering  "  owner,  who  doubled  his  price. 
To  rent  was  out  of  the  question,  for  no  Chinese  would  rent  his 
place  for  "  people  to  die  in  ".  Were  it  not  for  fear  of  losing 
face,  the  superstitious  native  would  put  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
on  the  street  to  die  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  having  any 
ghosts  bother  him.  (No  matter  how  good  a  man  was  in  life, 
it  seems  to  be  that  his  ghost  is  always  "  ornery  ".)  That  diffi- 
culty was  solved  by  our  hiring  another  house  for.  Yip,  our 
catechist,  who  turned  his  over  to  us. 

Next  came  a  six  weeks'  siege  with  masons  and  carpenters, 
in  having  necessary  alterations  completed,  and  building  thirty 
cribs  for  our  prospective  "  boarders  ".  These  cribs  are  cute 
little  things,  something  like  nail  trays  in  a  hardware  store, 
but  they'll  be  *'  home  sweet  home "  for  many  a  slant-eyed 
waif  before  the  year  is  out.  Of  course,  we  had  to  arrange  for 
burials  and  hire  an  undertaker,  as  four  out  of  five  is  not  con- 
sidered too  great  a  mortality,  either  because  of  neglect  or 
even  positive  attempt  to  kill  before  abandonment. 

"  Whom  can  we  get  to  run  the  Orphanage?  "  had  been  the 
big  question;  and  an  Orphanage  without  sisters  was  almost 
unheard-of.  But  we  cannot  let  these  thousand  a  year,  that 
Kochow  and  vicinity  throw  out  to  die,  lose  their  opportunity 
to  "  steal  Heaven."  So  we  picked  out  three  women,  with 
catechist  Ming  Lei's  mother  as  "  Superintendent ",  to  staff 
the  establishment.  We  expect  our  troubles  from  this  end  of 
the  work  to  be  many  and — loud ;  but  we  know  that  the  Mary- 
knoll Sisters  will  be  here  in  a  couple  of  years,  and  one  can 
stand  anything  so  long  as  it  is  known  to  be  merely  a  temporary 
trial. 

Finally,  out  came  the  proclamations,  in  newspaper  and  hand- 
bill.   Father  Walsh's  proclamation  was  an  advertisement  of  the 
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work,  telling  the  people  that  we  had  come  here  to  serve  them, 
and  reminding  them  that  there  was  no  institution  taking  care  of 
the  children  of  the  poor.  Not  only  was  the  ''  T'in  Chue  T'ong  " 
(Catholic  Church)  ready  to  do  so,  and  later  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  vocational  training  suitable  to  their  particular  abilities, 
but  that  here  and  now — and  this  was  the  important  thing — 
he  would  pay  "  leung  ho  chee  "  (a  twenty-cent  piece)  to  any- 
body who  would  go  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  a  live  infant 
to  the  orphanage. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  To  Wan  (Great  Mandarin)  notified 
the  people  of  the  generous  impulse  that  had  got  the  Shan  Foo 
(Catholic  priest)  to  start  such  a  worthy  charity,  told  them 
that  he  accorded  the  enterprise  his  august  protection  (free 
of  charge,  we  hope),  and  exhorted  everybody  '*  hearing  "  of  a 
foundling  to  have  it  immediately  brought  to  the  T'in  Chue 
Tong  in  San  On  Kaai  (the  Church  in  New  Peace  Street). 
Although  he  did  not  specify  it,  he  certainly  inferred  that  he 
would  *'  beat  up  "  anybody  daring  to  assert  that  the  Shan  Foo 
wanted  the  kidlets  in  order  to  make  up  foreign-deyil  medicines 
out  of  their  eyes. 

These  "  ue  pay  "  (preparations)  all  having  been  finished, 
we  were  surprised  by  an  explosion  of  fireworks  even  greater 
than  the  one  at  the  Mass,  and  a  delegation  of  students  called 
on  Father  Walsh  to  accompany  us  to  the  orphanage.  He  had 
anticipated  no  ceremonies,  but,  he  had  not  counted  on  the 
Chinese.  They  would  start  an  orphange  for  the  sake  of  the 
celebration,  even  if  it  closed  down  the  next  day — as  do  many 
of  the  institutions  they  are  continually  founding.  There  was 
first  a  speech  by  some  notable,  repeating  the  Mandarin's  senti- 
ments in  a  greater  abundance  of  words,  and  then  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  gift  to  the  Mandarin  from  the  students  in  appreci- 
ation of  his  endeavors  for  the  good  of  Kochow  and  the  Church. 
He  quickly  took  in  the  idea,  told  them  that,  while  he  knew 
how  great  was  the  love  of  their  hearts  and  the  intensity  of 
their  patriotic  sacrifices — and  all  that  sort  of  thing — he  would 
only  permit  himself  to  accept  their  more  concrete  gift  with 
his  "  heart ".  This  pleased  them  immensely,  for  after  the 
celebration  they  took  the  presents  back  to  the  shops  from  which 
they  had  come,  possibly  many  times  before,  for  this  same  pur- 
pose.    Just  think  what  money  would  be  saved  if  the  admiring 
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frienck  of  newly  elected  aldermen  at  home  could  return  their 
floral  gifts  without  having  to  pay  for  them. 

However,  it  is  not  all  celebration.  We  exj>ect  a  thousand 
arrivals  a  year.  That  means  at  least  two  hundred  wee  mouths 
to  feed  right  now,  and  a  growing  table  as  the  years  go  on  and 
the  orphans  grow  up.  Where  shall  we  get  the  wherewithal? 
God  knows — even  if  we  don't.  It  is  His  work.  We  do  know 
that  each  year  there  will  be  probably  eight  hundred  new  souls 
among  Heaven's  elect,  and  two  hundred  properly  brought  up 
Chinese  Catholics,  among  whom  will  certainly  be  many  sisters, 
probably  some  priests,  and  perhaps  a  future  Chinese  bishop. 

William  F.  O'Shea,  A.F.M. 


THE  OOUNOIL  OF  TRENT  AND  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 
Of  the  decree  of  Trent  on  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
the  Rev.  J.  Waterworth  writes:  ^  "A  third  party  among  the 
Fathers  recommended  that  the  decree  should  indeed  declare 
that  Christ  offered  Himself  to  the  Father,  under  the  species  of 
bread  and  wine,  but  that  no  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
nature  of  that  offering,  seeing  that  the  opinions  of  the  prelates 
did  not  agree  regarding  it.  This  suggestion,  as  may  be  seen, 
by  the  decree  in  question,  in  the  first  chapter  on  doctrine,  was 
eventually  adopted,  and  this  with  only  two  dissentients." 


PASOHAL  OANDLE  NOT  LIT  AT  REQUIEM  MASS. 

Qu.  Is  it  nibrical  to  light  the  Paschal  Candle  during  a  Missa 
Cantata  de  Requie  ? 

Resp.  The  Paschal  Candle  is  lighted  at  solemn  Masses  and 
Vespers  (i)  on  Easter  Sunday  and  the  next  two  days;  (2) 
Saturday  in  albis]  (3)  on  all  Sundays  thereafter  up  to  the  Feast 
of  the  Ascension  inclusive.  After  the  Gospel  on  the  latter 
Feast  it  is  extinguished  and  is  not  relighted  (unless  there  exist 
a  custom  to  light  it  on  other  solemn  feasts  within  the  time  just 
stated),^  Coppin  and  Stimart  in  their  Sacrae  Liturgiae  Com- 
pendium quote  this  decree,  and  add :  "  But  it  is  not  to  be  lighted 
in  the  Masses  of  the  Rogation  Days  or  in  other  Masses  in  which 
violet  vestments  are  worn,  and  much  less  in  Masses  of  Requiem 
— all  such  occasions  being  devoid  of  signs  of  joy  "  (p.  424). 

1  The  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  p.  189.     London,  1848. 
1  S.  R.  C,  19  May,  1607,  2,  235. 


jBcclestasttcal  Xibtatig  XCable. 

OLD  OATHOLIO  HYMN  BOOKS. 

The  Records  of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Society 
for  June,  1920,  has  a  valuable  contribution  by  Miss  Jane 
Campbell,  a  veteran  worker  for  the  Society,  entitled  Notes  on 
a  Few  Old  Catholic  Hymn  Books  (pages  129-143).  The 
hymnals  in  question  are  those  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Society,  dated  respectively  1787,  1791,  1814,  1840,  1845,  1851, 
i860,  ''and  so  on".  One,  undated,  was  published  by  Ben- 
jamin Carr,  and  the  writer  thinks  it  '*  may  possibly  antedate 
the  1 8 14  book". 

All  of  these  hymnals  are  American,  and  the  account  given 
of  them  is  both  interesting  and  valuable.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  readers  who  know  of  still  other  old  American  Catholic 
collections  of  hymns  will  communicate  the  titles,  date,  and 
place  of  publication  to  the  Society  and  contribute  thus  to  our 
slowly  growing  knowledge  of  our  earlier  song  in  the  strenuous 
infancy  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Such  a  history  ought  sometime  to  be  written.  Its  interest 
would  not  be  merely  historical.  There  are  some  practical 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  it,  as  I  may  be  able  to  illustrate  in 
the  present  paper. 

The  1787  publication  is  replete  with  suggestiveness  of  what 
to  avoid,  what  to  include,  how  to  edit,  how  to  publish.  It 
was  extensively  reviewed  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Records} 
Its  revised  and  amended  and  enlarged  editions  of  1791  and 
1 8 14  were  given  similar  treatments  in  the  same  periodical.^ 


We  come  thus  to  the  undated  volume  issued  by  the  cele- 
brated Benjamin  Carr.     The  writer  says : 

In  the  absence  of  any  date  ...  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
year  of  publication.  It  is  called  a  new  edition,  so  there  may  have 
been  an  earlier  one.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Carroll,  Bishop  of  Baltimore.  Bishop  Carroll  was  not  made  an 
Archbishop  until  1808;  he  died  in  1817. 

1  A  Philadelphia  Choir  Book  of  1787.  Records  A.  C.  H.  S.,  September,  191 5, 
pp.  208-233. 

^Philadelphia  Choir  Boohs  of  i7gi  and  1814.  Records,  December^  1915,  pp. 
310-327. 
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From  the  reference  to  *'  Bishop "  Carroll,  Miss  Campbell 
would  have  been  justified  in  assuming  that  the  volume  ante- 
dated 1808,  instead  of  modestly  remarking  that  *'  it  may  pos- 
sibly antedate  the  1814  book"  (page  130).  The  library  of 
the  Society  has  two  copies  of  the  volume.  I  consulted  them 
some  years  ago,  but  did  not  find  in  either  copy  any  other 
indication  of  the  date  save  the  implication  contained  in  the 
dedication  to  "  Bishop  "  Carroll.  I  found,  however,  a  copy  of 
the  volume  in  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  So- 
ciety, which  bears  written  testimony  on  the  inner  cover  that 
it  was  published  in  1805. 


The  sequence  of  hymnals  is  therefore,  probably,  as  follows : 
Aitken's  volumes  of  i  y^Jy  1 791 ;  Carr's  "  new  edition  "  of  1805  ; 
Aitken's  revised  (poorly,  indeed)  edition  of  18 14. 

Endeavoring  to  find  the  traces  of  a  Catholic  musical  tradi- 
tion in  these  volumes,  I  have  made  an  exhaustive  comparison 
of  their  various  entries.  It  is  not  necessary  to  weary  my 
readers  with  the  details.  The  highly  curious  conclusion  I 
arrived  at  was  that  a  successful  music  composer  and  publisher 
like  Carr  seems  to  have  been  unaware  *  of  the  sumptuous 
volumes  that  had  been  issued,  only  a  few  years  previously  in 
the  same  city  of  Philadelphia,  by  another  most  prominent  pub- 
lisher, John  Aitken.  Aitken's  first  edition  of  his  Compilation 
was  clearly  under  the  patronage  of  Holy  Trinity  Choir,  Phila- 
delphia (Sixth  and  Spruce  Streets).  Carr's  volume  was  pro- 
fessedly compiled  for  the  special  use  of  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Thus  Carr  says  in  his  Preface:  "The  follow- 
ing Collection  was  not  originally  designed  for  publication ;  the 
Mass  in  three  parts,  being  prepared  for  a  particular  occasion, 
and  most  of  the  other  pieces  composed  or  selected  for  the  use 
of  the  choir  of  St.  Augustine,  at  different  times,  as  required. 
There  being  no  hooks  of  sacred  music  for  this  purpose  published 
in  this  country,  arranged  for  different  voices  .  .  ."  *  Was  Carr 
quite  unaware  of  the  large  Compilation  of  1787?  or  of  its 
revised  edition  of  1791  ? 

3  There  are  a  few  inclusions  of  texts  found  in  Aitken,  but  these  may  have 
occurred  quite  accidentally. 

*  Italics  mine.  It  would  seem  that  musical  conditions  in  American  choirs 
were  poor,  for  Carr  was  a  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed  composer  and 
publisher. 
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The  choir  books  of  Aitken  and  Carr  give  us,  it  is  proper 
to  assume,  a  fair  picture  of  the  musical  conditions  of  Catholic 
choirs  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States. 
The  issuance  of  such  sumptuous  volumes  in  the  relatively  pros- 
perous Catholicity  of  Philadelphia  emphasizes  the  sad  state 
of  liturgical  appropriateness  in  the  choral  music  then  in  use. 

For  instance,  Carr  in  his  Preface  speaks  of  his  Mass  in 
Three  Parts:  "  I  have  taken  only  a  part  of  the  Gloria^  fearing 
that  the  whole  would  render  the  performance  too  long,  but 
in  the  Mass  in  two  parts,  the  whole  of  it  will  be  found  judi- 
ciously composed  by  Mr.  Webbe  of  London." 

How  did  Carr  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  this  over- 
lengthy  liturgical  piece?  Printing  the  omitted  portions  in 
Roman  type  and  the  included  portions  in  italics,  we  have  this 
extraordinary  result; 

Et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  voluntatis.  Laudamus  te.  Bene- 
dicimus  te.  Adoramus  te.  GloTificamus  te.  Gratias  agimics  tibi 
propter  magnam  gloriam  ttcam.  Domine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis,  Deus 
Pater  omnipotens.  Domine  Fill,  Unigenite,  Jesu  Christe.  Domine 
Deus,  Agnus  Dei,  Filius  Patris.  Qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere 
nobis.  Qtd  tollis  peccata  mttndi,  suscipe  deprecationem  nostram. 
Qui  sedes  ad  dexteram  Patris,  miserere  nobis.  Quoniam  tu  solus 
sanctusj  tu  solus  Dominus,  tu  solus  altissimuSj  Jesu  Christe.  Cum 
sancto  Spiritu  in  gloria  Dei  Patris.     Amen. 

The  inclusions  are  neither  consecutive  nor  alternative.  They 
were  apparently  wrenched  from  their  context  at  haphazard. 
As  with  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  so  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States  the  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  of  allow- 
ing every  choirmaster  to  do  "  that  which  seemed  best  in  his 
own  eyes  "  (to  quote  the  words  of  Sacred  Writ). 

As  for  the  Kyrie,  we  find  Kyrie  eleison  twice,  Christe  eleison 
twice.  These  four  invocations  for  mercy  must  serve  instead 
of  the  nine  prescribed  in  the  Missal. 

But  Aitken's  1787  edition  of  his  Compilation  was  guilty  of  a 
certain  tragic  humor  in  the  Credo  of  the  Mass  especially  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Evidently  this  Mass,  entitled 
"  The  Holy  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  ",  was  intended  as  a 
tribute  to  the  choir  of   Holy  Trinity   Church,    Philadelphia. 
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Its  Credo,  nevertheless,  has  a  complete  text  down  to  the  words 
"  non  erit  finis  ",  after  which  it  incontinently  places  the  word 
"Amen."  It  thus  omits  all  reference  to  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity :  "  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et 
vivificantem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit.  Qui  cum  Patre 
et  Filio  simul  adoratur  et  conglorificatur;  qui  locutus  est  per 
Prophetas."  And  the  remainder  of  the  Credo  is  of  course 
also  omitted :  "  Et  unam  sanctam  Catholicam  et  apostolicam 
Ecclesiam  "  etc. 


What  was  the  Latin  repertoire  of  choirs  in  those  early  days  ? 
These  texts  are  widely  scattered  in  Carr's  volume.  Collect- 
ing them,  I  find : 


Adeste  Fideles. 
Ave  Verum. 
Caro  Mea. 
O  Salutaris. 
Pange  Lingua. 
Veni  Creator. 
Vesper  Psalms. 


Gloria  Patri. 

Ave  Maria. 

O  Sanctissima. 

Stabat  Mater. 

Four  anthems  B.  V.  M. 

Levavi  Oculos. 

Non  Nobis  Domine. 

Magne  Pater  Augustine. 


The  Adeste  Fideles  is  an  interesting  inclusion.  I  think 
Carr's  volume  was  the  first  Catholic  hymnal  in  America  to 
give  the  Latin  text.®  It  also  has  a  parallel  translation  into 
English,  very  Satisfactorily  executed: 

Hither,  ye  faithful,  haste  with  songs  of  triumph, 
To  Bethlehem  go,  the  Lord  of  life  to  meet; 

To  you  this  day  is  born  a  Prince  and  Saviour ; 
O  come  and  let  us  worship  at  his  feet. 


I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  by  a  Protestant  pen. 
question  is  discussed  somewhat  fully  elsewhere.® 


The 


5  Cf.  Catholic  Uses  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  in  American  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review,  July,  191 5,  p.  416,  where  a  list  of  Catholic  hjonnals  is  given,  which 
have  neither  the  Latin  text  nor  an  English  translation  of  the  Adeste  Fideles. 
This  list  includes  the  hymnals  of  1787,  1791,  1814;  The  Pious  Guide  to  Prayer 
(Georgetown,  "  Potowmack  ",  M.  DCC.  XCII),  which  nevertheless  has  several 
hymns;  True  Piety;  or,  the  Day  Well  Spent  (Baltimore,  1809),  which  also  has 
hymns. 

®  Cf.  Protestant  Uses  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  in  Amer.  Cath.  Quart.  Rev., 
April,  1915,  p.  258;  also,  in  same  Review  for  July,  1915,  p.  418. 
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Another  interesting  inclusion  is  the  last  one  in  the  above  list. 
It  was  doubtless  intended  for  use  at  St.  Augustine's  Church.  Al- 
though it  is  not  unknown  at  the  present  day/  I  have  not  found 
it  in  any  other  collection  of  Catholic  hymns  for  choir  use, 
and  I  venture  to  direct  attention  to  it,  therefore,  as  well  for 
the  text  as  for  its  musical  setting  in  Carr's  volume.  One  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  musical  composition  was  by  Carr 
himself. 

Magne  pater  Augustine,  pieces  nostras  suscipe, 

Et  per  eas  Conditori  nos  placare  satage, 

Atque  rege  gregem  tuum,  summum  decus  praesulum. 

Amatorem  paupertatis  te  coUaudant  pauperes, 

Assertorem  veritatis  amant  veri  judices, 

Frangis  nobis  favos  mellis  de  scripturis  disserens. 

Quae  obscura  prius  erant  nobis  plana  faciens, 
Tu  de  verbis  Salvatoris  dulcem  pan  em  conficis, 
Et  propinas  potum  vitae  de  psalmorum  nectare. 

Tu  de  vita  clericormn  sanctam  scribis  regulam, 
Quam  qui  amant  et  sequuntur,  viam  tenent  regiam, 
Atque  tuo  sancto  ductu  redeunt  ad  patriam. 

Regi  regum  salus,  vita,  decus  et  imperium, 
Trinitati  laus  et  honor  sit  per  omne  saeculum, 
Qui  concives  nos  ascribat  supernorum  civium. 


If  the  Latin  texts  used  by  Carr  indicate  a  poverty  of  re- 
sources known  to  him,  even  more  so  does  a  glance  at  the  English 
hymns  he  thought  suitable.  With  the  exception  of  two  trans- 
lations— those  of  the  Veni  Creator  and  the  Dies  Irae — all 
appear  to  be  from  Protestant  pens : 

''  Carr's  volume  gives  three  stanzas;  Daniel's  Thesaurus  gives  four  (I,  313)  ; 
Mone's  Hymni  Medii  Aevi  gives  five.  Wrangham  translates  it  in  his  The 
Liturgical  Poetry  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  and  a  line-for-line  prose  translation 
is  given,  together  with  the  Latin  text,  in  Chronicles  of  the  Schoenberg-Cotta 
Family  (London,  1901,  p.  94).  Selected  by  Carr  for  St.  Augustine's  Church 
Choir,  the  hymn  has  also  been  considered  appropriate  for  use  by  other  Relig- 
ious Orders,  Mone  noting  that  he  found  it  in  breviaries  of  the  Premonstraten- 
sians  and  Servites  (Mone,  III,  204). 
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Sing  to  the  Lord  with  joyful  voice. — Isaac  Watts. 
Come  sound  His  praise  abroad. — Isaac  Watts. 
Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne. — ^John  Wesley. 
Hark,  how  the  watchmen  cry. — Charles  Wesley. 
Our  Lord  is  risen  from  the  dead. — Charles  Wesley. 
Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul. — Charles  Wesley. 
O  come,  loud  anthems  let  us  sing. — Tate  &  Brady. 
Children  of  the  heavenly  King. — John  Cennick. 
Angels  ever  bright  and  fair. — Handel's  Messiah. 
Grateful  notes  and  numbers  bring. —  (?). 
Praise  the  Lord  with  cheerful  noise. —  (  ?). 
Save,  O  Lord,  the  commonweal. —  (?). 
Let  the  bright  seraphims  (sic). —  (?). 
O  had  I  Jubal's  lyre.— ( ?) . 

Veni  Creator  (English  translation). 
Dies  Irae  (English  translation). 

Of  course,  Carr  does  not  append  to  his  hymns  the  names  of 
their  Protestant  authors  or  translators.  He  gives  rather  the 
musical  source  of  the  tunes  used.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace 
those  after  which  I  have  placed  a  question-mark. 

.  Two  of  these  hymns  merit  some  attention.  "  Come  sound 
His  praise  abroad  "  is  the  translation  by  Watts  of  Psalm  XCV 
(Vulgate,  XCIV).  Not  recognizing  this  fact,  Carr  also  in- 
cludes another  rendering  of  the  same  psalm,  "  O  come,  loud 
anthems  let  us  sing  ",  and  entitles  it  "  Psalm  XCV."  This 
would  have  been  a  noteworthy  oversight  in  any  denominational 
hymnal.  It  was  especially  curious  in  a  Catholic  hymnal;  for 
of  course  "  Psalm  XCV  " — or  the  Vulgate  Psalm  XCIV— is 
the  daily  Invitatory  of  the  Divine  Office,  Venite  exsultemus 
Domino^  quite  resonantly  rendered  into  English  verse,  it  is 
true,  by  both  of  the  translations  employed  in  Carr's  book. 

We  have  grown  much  richer  in  our  English  Catholic 
hymnody,  both  original  and  translated.  But  the  exhibit  of 
Carr's  choir  book  reminds  us,  perhaps,  of  Father  Faber's  reason 
for  his  successive  publication  of  hymns  composed  by  himself 
to  meet  Catholic  needs,  as  also  of  Father  Cummings'  long- 
forgotten  attempt,®  at  the  request  of  many  Bishops  in  America, 
to  supply  our  schools  and  convents  and  churches  with  appro- 
priate Catholic  hymns  in  English. 

*  Cf.  A  Forgotten  American  Hymnodist  in  Catholic  Historical  Review,  July, 
1815. 
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Let  me  briefly  complete  my  survey  of  Carr's  volume  by  a 
third  category — namely  that  of  English  Anthems — made  out 
of  the  scattered  inclusions  in  his  choir  book.  He  has  drawn 
the  first  two  from  Handel's  Messiah,  the  third  from  Handel's 
Judas  Maccabeus: 

But  thou  didst  not  leave  His  soul  in  hell. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth. 

Pious  orgies. 

Hear  my  prayer,  O  God. 

Thou  shalt  shew  me  the  way  of  life. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God. 

Glory  be  to  the  Father. 

My  song  shall  be  of  mercy  and  judgment. 

There  were  shepherds.. 

Te  Deum  (in  English). 

Of  these  anthems,  not  one  is  of  Catholic  translation  in  its 
text.  The  texts  are  not  objectionable  in  themselves,  neither 
perhaps  is  the  music  to  which  they  are  set.  One  wonders, 
nevertheless,  under  what  circumstances  a  Catholic  choir  would 
be  expected  to  sing  them.  It  would  appear  that  Carr  tried 
to  swell  out  his  volume  with  many  easily- found  English  choral 
settings  meant  for,  and  doubtless  used  by,  various  denomin- 
ations. I  suppose  also  that  the  method  by  which  this  enlarg- 
ing process  was  accomplished  was  both  simple  and  inexpensive 
— iby  merely  reprinting  from  existing  plates  and  altering  the 
paging  to  make  it  consecutive. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Te  Deum  is  given,  not  in 
its  Latin  text,  but  in  prose  English  version.  Apropos  of  this, 
a  final  quotation  from  Carr's  Preface  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
almost  casual  and  uninterested  way  in  which  the  editors  of 
Catholic  hymnals  in  his  day  (and  of  Aitken's  day  as  well) 
seem  to  have  approached  the  task  of  compiling  a  choir  hymnal : 

The  Te  Deum  which  concludes  this -work  is  (from  my  not  being 
in  possession  of  the  Latin  words  at  the  time)  in  English;  this  I 
regret,  and  have  since  endeavored  to  adapt  it  to  the  Latin,  but  find- 
ing it  would  entirely  derange  the  music,  I  concluded  on  retaining 
the  English  words. 

The  confession  is  well-nigh  incredible.  Had  Carr  a  long 
distance  to  go  in  order  to  find  the  Latin  text  of  the  Te  Deum? 
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Some  reflections  on  Catholic  hymnody  are  suggested  by  a 
review  of  the  choir  books  of  1787,  1791,  1805,  18 14.  Despite 
their  showy  music,  liturgical  inappropriateness  in  the  English 
texts,  poverty  even  in  their  Latin  repertoire,  they  acquired 
withal  a  certain  air  of  dignity  because  of  the  use  of  trans- 
lations from  the  Psalms.  The  work  of  translation,  it  is  true, 
had  been  done  by  Protestants;  but  probably  there  could  be 
no  objection  on  the  score  of  correctness  in  the  rendering,  al- 
though we  might  well  desire  that  such  work  had  been  done  by 
Catholic  pens.  Our  present-day  hymnals  could,  I  think,  be  en- 
nobled by  similar  translations  from  the  Psalms,  for  these  are 
not  restricted  in  their  use  to  the  clergy  in  the  Divine  Office. 
They  are  filled  with  unction,  pray  erf  ulness,  the  spirit  of 
penitence  and  of  spiritual  rejoicing,  and  would  give  a  glow  to 
the  devotion  of  the  laity.  We  should  therefore  be  glad  to  find 
Catholics  who  may  be  endowed  with  the  divine  gift  of  poesy, 
using  their  talent  less  for  meditative  devotional  verse  and  more 
for  dignified  and  stirring  translation  of  the  Psalms. 

Again,  a  history  of  our  American  hymnals,  wisely  illustrated 
by  selections  of  hymnal  matter  and  appropriate  comment,  would 
be  helpful  to  future  editors  and  compilers.  An  example  is 
furnished  by  Carr's  volume.  Aitken  had  given  in  his  1787 
volume  a  versified  rendering  of  the  Salve  Regina : 

Hail  to  the  Queen  who  reigns  above, 
Mother  of  clemency  and  love ; 
Hail  thou,  our  hope,  life,  sweetness,  we 
Eve's  banished  children  cry  to  thee. 

We  from  this  wretched  vale  of  tears 
Send  sighs  and  groans  unto  thy  ears ; 
Oh,  then,  sweet  Advocate,  bestow 
A  pitying  look  on  us  below. 

After  this  exile  let  us  see 

Our  blessed  Jesus,  bom  of  thee. 

O  merciful,  O  pious  Maid, 

O  gracious  Mary,  lend  thine  aid. 

In  American  annals  of  Catholic  devotion,  this  hymn  has  had 
as  exceedingly  prominent  and  happy  place.  It  is  found  in  the 
three  editions  of  Aitken's  Compilation ;  in  collections  issued  at 
Boston  in  1803,  at  Baltimore  in  1807,  at  Bardstown  in  181 5, 
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at  Washington  in  1830,  at  Louisville  in  1853.  I  have  not  found 
it  in  any  of  our  present-day  hymnals.  Nevertheless,  it  might 
well  replace  not  a  little  of  the  weak  and  wordy  hymns  to  Our 
Lady  found  there.  Father  Nerinckx  included  it  in  his  col- 
lection of  hymns  for  the  Sisters  at  Loretto.  It  has  been  quite 
forgotten  by  Catholics  at  large,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  charm- 
ing article  contributed  by  Sister  Mary  Antonella  Hardy  to  the 
Records.^  She  styled  the  translation  "  The  Hymn  of  a  Cen- 
tury ".  She  tells  us  that  "  throughout  the  years,  copy  after 
copy  of  words  and  music  has  been  requested,  especially  by 
priests  " ;  that  the  question  was  often  asked,  "  Did  Father 
Nerinckx  make  this  translation  of  the  Salve  Regina?  "  and  that 
no  other  information  could  be  given  than  that  the  hymn  was 
affectionately  styled,  by  the  Community  of  Sisters,  "  Father 
Nerinckx's  hymn  ".  Finding  the  hymn  published  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  1787  volume  of  Aitken's  Compilation  given  in  the 
Records,  she  was  led  to  write  the  article  referred  to  above. 
From  his  home  in  Enniscorthy,  Ireland,  Dr.  W.  H.  G rattan 
Flood  wrote  me,  calling  my  attention  to  the  Primer  of  1685 
containing  the  hymn. 

Now  Carr  may  indeed  never  have  seen  Aitken's  editions  of 
the  Compilation.  He  does  not  include  the  beautiful  hymn.  It 
appears  to  strike  all  who  hear  it  at  Loretto  as  worthy  of  repro- 
duction elsewhere.  But  our  hymnals  no  longer  use  it,  as  doubt- 
less they  would  be  glad  to  do  if  the  editors  knew  its  history. 

Fearing  to  tax  unduly  the  patience  of  my  readers,  I  must 
here  conclude  without  calling  detailed  attention  to  the  other 
volumes  mentioned  by  Miss  Campbell. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Catholic  University  of  A  merica. 

»  In  the  Records  A.  C.  H.  S.  for  June,  19 16.  Cf.  also  Records  for  Dec., 
1916:  Notes  on  Father  Nerinckx^s  Hymnary,  pp.  296-7  for  comment  on  the 
hymn. 
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THE  TEAOHING  OF  BELIGION.  By  Roderick  MacEachen,  D.D.,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America.  With  a  Preface  by  James  Cardinal 
Gibbons.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921.  xii  +  241 
pages. 

RELIGION:  FIRST  COURSE.  (Same  author  and  publisher.)  Illustrated 
by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham. 

RELIGION:  FIRST  MANUAL.  (Same  author  and  publisher.)  With  a 
Preface  by  Right  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  Rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.     1921. 

Whilst  the  volumes  noted  above  merely  initiate  a  complete  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Religion,  and  are  therefore  to  be  supplemented  by 
other  volumes  soon  to  appear  in  print,  they  will  serve  adequately 
and  admirably  to  indicate  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  author.  Two 
facts  concerning  them  should  be  emphasized  forthwith.  First,  they 
embody  the  results  not  alone  of  elaborate  closet  study  of  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  teaching  of  Religion  to  immature  minds  but  as 
well  the  lessons  of  actual  experience  in  the  class-room.  Secondly, 
they  illustrate  the  pedagogical  truth,  too  often  ignored  by  the  com- 
pilers of  brief  manuals,  that  simplicity  is  really  not  gained  by  the 
extreme  brevity  of  "  penny  catechisms  "  or  "  handy  manuals  ". 

The  three  volumes  which  have  thus  far  appeared  present  the 
teacher  of  Religion  with  a  philosophy  and  a  method.  Both  of  these 
are  made  easily  intelligible  to  the  teacher  and  soundly  efficacious  for 
the  child  by  abundant  commentary  and  delightful  illustration. 

The  philosophy  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  Great  Teacher,  Christ,  who 
exemplified  it  practically  when  He  suffered  little  children  to  come 
unto  Him,  declaring  that  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  and 
who  formally  declared  its  inner  meaning  when  He  summarized,  for 
the  lawyer  who  was  tempting  or  trying  His  philosophy,  the  vast  body 
of  Jewish  laws,  prophecies,  moralizations,  into  the  two  great  com- 
mandments of  Love — love  of  God,  love  of  our  neighbor.  Such 
simplicity  is  the  heart's  core  of  the  "religion  pure  and  undefiled  " 
of  St.  James. 

The  all -pervading,  all-comprehending  vitality  and  energy  of  Cath- 
olic truth,  expanding  into  apparently  most  intricate  details  of  dogma, 
moral,  worship,  law,  custom,  can  hardly  fail  to  overwhelm  the  grop- 
ing mind  of  the  child,  even  as  the  complicated  statutes  of  any  civi- 
lized commonwealth  must  present  themselves  as  an  unthreadable 
maze  to  the  ordinary  civilian.     What  is  wanted  is,  of  course,  some 
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more  or  less  obvious  clue  to  the  maze,  some  simple  declaration,  if 
that  be  attainable,  which  shall  embody  the  spirit  of  the  laws  for  the 
non-legal  mind  of  the  citizen;  and,  for  the  child  who  is  approach- 
ing the  vast  and  apparently  intricate  subject  of  Religion,  some  easy 
formula  such  as  that  given  by  Christ  to  the  lawyer  of  old. 

Dr.  MacEachen  makes  Religion  revolve  around  the  central  idea  of 
Love.  Love  is,  indeed,  the  easiest  of  all  principles  for  the  child  to 
grasp.  Now,  the  life  of  a  family,  in  which  the  child  forms  a  very 
important  part,  is  really  a  most  complicated  thing.  It  comprises  the 
ideas  of  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  relatives,  neighbors,  schools, 
teachers,  companions  in  study  and  play;  parental  ordinances  for  the 
proper  governance  of  the  household ;  civil  ordinances,  governing  the 
relations  of  household  to  household,  of  city  to  commonwealth,  of 
state  to  nation,  of  nation  to  international  life ;  the  amenities  of  social 
intercourse,  the  duties  of  etiquette  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  like. 
The  maze  is  quite  as  intricate  as  that  of  Religion  itself.  But  the  child 
assimilates  all  of  the  natural  hiunan  intricacies  of  life  and  conduct 
with  scarce  an  effort,  in  a  process  beginning  at  home,  in  the  heart  of 
its  own  family  life,  and  gradually  extending  to  the  utmost  periphery 
of  life. 

Religion,  similarly,  can  be  presented  to  the  child  as  the  proper, 
ideal  life  of  the  whole  human  family  under  the  governance  of  a 
heavenly  Father,  a  Mother  who  is  Queen  of  earth  and  heaven,  Angels 
who  are  friends  and  guardians  after  the  fashion  of  earthly  teachers 
or  of  elder  brothers  and  sisters ;  as  a  guiding  motive  of  conduct  pro- 
ductive of  orderly  habits  of  thought,  word,  action,  such  as  father 
and  mother,  in  their  provident  love  for  the  child,  gently  impress  upon 
its  mind  and  heart ;  as  a  kindly  guardian  of  the  rights  of  others,  be- 
cause it  shows  the  child  the  duty  of  love  for  others;  as  a  constant 
mentor  directing  the  child  how  to  care  for  body  and  mind  in  the 
best  way,  because  the  heavenly  Father  has  given  us  these  great  gifts 
for  ensuring  our  own  future  happiness  forever,  and  so  on. 

Begin  with  love,  for  the  child  understands  that  emotion.  Make 
all  its  habits  of  mind,  activities  of  body,  ideas  of  duty  center  in  that 
principle.  The  commandments  of  God,  of  the  Church,  of  the  State, 
of  the  Family,  become  thus  like  those  of  an  earthly  household ;  that 
is,  they  are  made  to  appear  to  the  child  as  kindly  helpers  to  its 
happiness  rather  than  as  bugaboos  designed  to  hamper  and  frighten 
its  active  little  spirit. 

The  philosophy  of  all  this  is  as  old  as  it  is  simple — 

But  old  and  simple  are  despised  as  cheap, 
Though  hardest  to  achieve  of  human  tilings, 

as  James  Russell  Lowell  reminds  us. 
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Furnished  with  Love  as  the  clue  to  the  maze,  the  child  will  not 
find  the  teaching  of  Religion  a  series  of  cold  intellectual  propositions 
to  be  memorized  and  glibly  recited,  but  something  intimate,  wann, 
living,  lovely — an  influence  fashioning  the  soul  unconsciously  to  the 
"  newness  of  life "  desired  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  For 
assuredly  the  grand  object  of  the  teaching  of  Religion  must  be  this, 
or  it  is  a  mockery,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The  bright-eyed,  quick- 
tongued,  sure-memoried  youngster  is  the  delight  of  the  examiner. 
But  to  what  useful  end,  unless  the  youngster  makes  his  knowledge 
the  norm  of  his  moral  activities?  Such  a  child  does  not  even  illus- 
trate the  old  pessimism,  Meliora  proho,  pejora  sequor,  for  while  it 
may  know  the  better  things  intellectually,  it  may  nevertheless  be  en- 
tirely negative  in  its  reaction  to  the  moral  truths  it  apprehends  in- 
tellectually. Our  failure  to  achieve  the  appropriate  results  of  in- 
struction in  Religion  is  recognized  on  all  hands.  Surely,  the  day  of 
the  penny  catechism  should  have  been  over  long  since.  What  is  the 
difficulty?  God  is  not  wanting  to  us;  it  is  His  saving  truth  which 
we  present  to  the  child.  The  child  is  not  wanting  to  us  in  reality— 
albeit  we  may,  through  ignorance  of  his  psychology,  be  too  ready  to 
think  so — for,  unlike  his  elders  listening  to  sermons,  he  has  not  been 
sophisticated  by  sad  contact  with  the  world,  but  is  as  the  potter's 
clay  in  our  hands,  ready  and  glad  to  be  fashioned  as  we  please. 
Perhaps — perhaps — nos,  nos  consules  desumtts!  Our  methods — con- 
fessedly a  failure  on  all  hands — ^must  have  been  inadequately  or 
falsely  based. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  question  of  Dr.  MacEachen's  method. 
While,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  philosophy  informing  it  is  old,  the 
method  itself  is  new.  His  class-room  demonstration  of  it  .has  been 
most  warmly  approved  by  the  highest  pedagogical  authority.  Al- 
though it  seeks  less  to  instruct  the  mind  of  the  child  than  to  touch 
its  heart  and  sensibilities  into  active  cooperation  with  the  truths  pre- 
sented to  its  intellect,  the  body  of  doctrine  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
assimilated  by  the  child  more  thoroughly  and  will  be  retained  more 
enduringly  than  by  the  colder  methods  which  have  had  their  day. 
This  body  of  instruction  includes  not  alone  the  necessary  facts  in 
dogma,  moral,  worship,  but,  by  means  of  sidelights  in  easy  and 
natural  association,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  Church  History,  Sacred 
Liturgy.  It  is  the  "  family-idea "  applied  to  Religion  —  for  the 
family  has  its  history  and  its  traditions  as  well  as  its  present  prac- 
tices; does  not  live  its  life  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  lives 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  recognizes  itself  as  a  component  part  of 
the  large  life  of  the  community  and  the  larger  life  of  the  whole 
human  family;  understands  its  duties  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dis- 
cusses these  for  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  practical  realiza- 
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tion  of  them;  has  its  own  laws  and  customs,  sanctioned  by  usage 
and  reason ;  believes  in  and  exercises  the  principle  of  authority,  and 
so  on.  But  above  all,  as  Cardinal  Gibbons  remarks  in  his  Preface: 
**  By  this  new  method  of  teaching  Religion,  God  becomes  God  with 
us,  our  Emmanuel.  The  true  beauty  of  religion  is  thus  developed  in 
the  lives  of  the  children ;  they  learn  to  live  in  union  with  God,  united 
to  Him  by  the  bonds  of  pure  love." 

In  The  Teaching  of  Religion,  the  author  expounds  fully  his  pur- 
pose and  plan.  "  It  is  a  grave  mistake  ",  he  says,  "  to  suppose  that 
religious  teaching  consists  in  the  communication  of  forms  and  pre- 
cepts. It  is  a  trcdning  unto  life''  (page  4),  and  he  develops  the 
thought  pleasantly  and  convincingly  (pages  4-9).  In  "The  Con- 
tent of  Religious  Teaching"  (Chapter  II),  he  shows  the  use  to  be 
made  of  Nature  Study,  the  Bible,  Church  History,  Sacred  Liturgy, 
This  last  is  "  the  dramatization,  as  it  were,  of  divine  truth ",  and 
children  may  easily  be  led  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  its  rich  sym- 
bolism.   He  concludes  his  discussion  of  these  matters  as  follows : 

This  is  a  different  concept  of  religious  teaching  from  that  generally  accepted 
to-day.  It  departs  from  the  intellectualism  that  has  prevailed.  For  the  past 
three  centuries  and  a  half  our  catechisms  have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
intellectual  side  of  religion ;  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  mere  digests  of 
theology.  The  truths  of  faith  are  there  set  down  with  great  precision ;  but 
they  are  given  apart  from  life  in  set  forms  and  expressions.  The  children  have 
been  allowed  to  learn  the  practical  life-giving  truth  from  the  lives  and  example 
of  others.  Of  course,  they  have  been  zealously  taught  in  both  church  and 
school  by  exhortation  to  practise  their  religion.  But  religion  taught  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child's  life  should  engender  the  motives  for  faith  and  piety 
within  him.  Taught  from  this  angle,  these  truths  should  form  the  motivation 
of  his  whole  life.  In  this  way  the  child  should  learn  not  only  to  know  but  to 
do  the  truth  (page  17). 

Chapters  III-IX  treat  of  "  The  Child  and  Religion ",  "  Relig- 
ious Development  of  the  Child ",  "  By-Methods  and  Materials ", 
"  Story-Telling  and  Literature  ",  "  Behavior  and  Religion  ",  "  Char- 
acter Building",  and  (an  excellent  piece  of  pedagogy)  "The  Rule 
of  Positives  ".  Equally  pertinent,  but  of  more  general  utility,  are 
the  chapters  on  "  Class  Procedure  in  Religion  ",  "  Class  Manage- 
ment ",  "  Coordination  ",  "  The  Presentation  of  the  Matter  " ;  while 
direct  application  of  the  preceding  principles  is  made  in  the  chap- 
ters on  "  God  ",  "  Divine  Revelation  ",  "  The  Commandments  ", 
"Original  Sin",  "The  Incarnation",  "The  Catholic  Church", 
"  Divine  Grace  ",  "  The  Sacraments  ",  "  Judgment  ". 

So  much  for  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Course.  The  practical  part 
is  illustrated  in  Religion — First  Course,  intended  for  use  by  the  child, 
and  comprising  forty  lessons  containing  brief  and  direct  statements 
which  are  afterward  to  be  explicated   fully  by   the  conversational 
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questioning  of  the  teacher.  The  method  is  given  in  abundant  detail 
in  Religion — First  Manual.  Simplicity,  kindliness,  directness,  brev- 
ity and  abundance  withal,  a  spirit  of  warm  and  active  tenderness,  a 
heart-to-heart  manner  of  talking  with  the  child  and  an  obviously 
successful  effort  at  encouragement  of  the  child  to  express  its  own 
mind  in  its  own  way  and  thus  to  enter  really  into  the  meaning  of  the 
divine  truths  presented  to  its  mind  and  heart,  characterize  the  method 
illustrated  in  this  volume.  In  his  admirable  Preface,  Bishop  Shahan 
declares  his  conviction  that  the  voliune  "  presages  a  new  era  in  the 
teaching  of  religion  ",  and  continues : 

Built  upon  the  solid  principles  of  pedagogy,  it  possesses  a  charm  and  sim- 
plicity that  surprise  us.  With  this  volume  in  hand  the  teacher  of  religion  can 
lead  the  little  ones  joyfully  to  God.  Here  definitions,  difficult  terminology,  and 
memorizing  have  been  discarded.  The  author  bases  his  system  upon  child  intui- 
tion and  the  natural  religion  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  child  at  creation. 
Here  the  child  is  taught  to  think  and  to  express  his  thoughts.  This  is  the 
soul  of  teaching.  The  teacher  enters  into  the  child's  own  plane  of  experience, 
and  gently  leads  the  child  in  its  own  progression  of  thought  to  the  great  truths 
of  religion.  She  engages  the  children  in  conversation,  and  by  adroit  questions 
and  suggestions  she  directs  their  thought  to  both  the  teaching  and  the  practice 
of  religion. 

We  marvel  at  the  wealth  of  detail  at  which  the  author  has  been  able  to 
arrive.  But  children  love  detail ;  their  interests  lie  in  concrete  things ;  their 
ideas  are  simple  and  direct.  The  method  here  followed  seems  to  draw  the 
truth  from  the  soul  of  the  child  and  then  weave  it  into  his  little  life.  The 
work  reveals  an  intimate  knowledge  of  child  life  on  the  part  of  its  author. 

The  three  volumes  are  fine  examples  of  book-making  on  the  mate- 
rial side,  and  the  publishers  deserve  more  than  a  perfunctory  word 
of  commendation  and  appreciation.  Especially  attractive  is  Religion 
— Firsf  Course  because  of  its  artistic  typography  and  its  many  highly 
appropriate  and  very  beautiful  illustrations. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

THE  MEANING  OF  OHRISTIANITY  according  to  Luther  and  his  follow- 
ers  in  Germany.  By  the  Very  Rev.  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.P.,  Editor  of 
the  "Revue  Biblique".  Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Reilly,  S.S.' 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Oo.     1920.     Pp.  381. 

There  are  in  French  a  number  of  excellent  works  covering  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  same  ground  as  is  traversed  by  the  book  at 
hand.  The  more  notable  are  Vigouroux's  Les  Livres  saints  et  la 
critique  rationaliste  and  Les  Stapes  du  rationalisme  by  the  learned 
Sulpician  exegete,  Pere  Pillion.  The  former  is  more  general  and 
discursive;  the  latter  includes  English  and  French  together  with 
German  rationalism  and  is  more  impressed  with  the  destructive  char- 
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acter  of  infidel  theories  and  their  repulsive  effects  on  sane  minds; 
while  Father  Lagrange  is  occupied  more  with  the  systems  of  German 
exegesis  as  constructions  and  he  relies  in  his  criticism  more  upon 
positive  arguments  than  upon  any  emotional  appeal. 

The  book  embodies  a  course  of  lectures  which  the  eminent  Biblical 
scholar  gave  in  1917-18  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris.  While 
thorough  and  incisive  in  his  criticism  of  German  exegetes,  he  pays 
due  credit  to  their  laborious  research  and  their  collective  cooperation, 
and  makes  it  clear  that  "  no  patriotic  sentiment  can  dispense  scholars 
of  other  countries  from  reading  German  books.  Even  when  one  is 
on  his  guard  against  their  conclusions,  he  cannot  but  learn  some- 
thing from  fellow-workers  who  are  patient  and  persevering,  with  a 
curiosity  which  is  ever  on  the  alert,  with  a  useful  mania  for  refer- 
ences and  bibliographical  indications  "  (p.  19). 

The  dominant  passion  which  he  discovers  in  all  German  exegesis 
is  its  onesidedness.  It  is  einseitig.  Luther  was  h5rpnotized  by  cer- 
tain texts  of  St.  Paul  wherein  faith  is  set  over  against  good  works. 
He  failed  to  see  that  here  faith  includes  the  adhesion  of  the  whole 
soul  to  Christianity  and  that  justification  is  the  beginning  of  sanctifi- 
cation.  And  so  with  Luther's  recent  successors.  They  each  seize 
upon  some  one  a  priori  conception  of  Christ — His  personality.  His 
work.  His  religion.  In  the  light  of  that  conception  they  interpret 
every  event  and  doctrine  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
early  Christian  writings.  The  conception  itself  may  be  blasphemous, 
absurd,  ridiculous ;  they  make  it  the  keynote  to  Christianity.  Thus 
the  Deists  —  Lessing,  for  instance,  and  Reimarus  —  maintain  that 
"  Christianity  is  the  result  of  an  imposture  ".  The  "  Illuminati " 
eviscerate  the  miraculous  elements  of  the  Gospels.  Strauss  trans- 
forms the  miracles  into  myths.  Petrinism  and  Paulinism  Father 
Lagrange  calls  "  a  veritable  tight-rope  over  which  Baur  and  the 
Tiibingen  school  could  pass  only  by  keeping  the  eyes  fixed  on  one 
point ".  And  so  on  with  the  rest — the  compromising  liberals,  the 
eschatologists,  the  syncretists  —  all  these  systems  decked  out  and 
paraded  with  the  tinsel  of  bookish  erudition  are  fundamentally  but 
onesided  a  priori  conceptions  that  dominate  minds  bereft  of  the 
Catholic — that  is,  the  complete — interpretation  of  divine  revelation. 
It  is  rather  a  dreary  and  seemingly  a  time-wasting  occupation  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  all  these  unhealthy  learned  vagaries.  For 
this  reason  students  both  of  historical  exegesis  and  of  theology  may 
well  be  grateful  to  Father  Lagrange  for  having  reduced  the  labor  to 
a  minimum  by  condensing  in  the  present  convenient  shape  the  results 
of  his  long  reflection  and  wide  research.  In  this  small  volume  Cath- 
olic students  can  find  all  they  need — and  surely  all  they  want  to 
know,  unless  perchance  they  themselves  be  specialists  in  the  field — 
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concerning  the  on-the-whole-destructive  work  accomplished  by  Luther 
and  his  modem  successors.  The  translation  is  well  done.  It  is  clear, 
readable,  and  in  the  main  perfectly  idiomatic  unfrenchified  English. 
Here  and  there  an  emendation  might  be  made.  For  instance,  "  les- 
sons "  on  page  56  (French,  lefons)  should  be  "lectures";  "in- 
credulity" on  page  57  and  probably  on  page  376  might  be  "un- 
belief ". 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  MORAL  THEOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  Antony  Koch, 
D.D.  Adapted  and  edited  by  Arthur  Prenss.  Volume  IV.  "  Man's 
Duties  to  God".  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder  Book  Co.  1921.  Pp. 
423. 

ON  THE  MORALS  OF  TO-DAY.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Slater,  S.J.  New 
York:  Benziger  Brothers.     1918.     Pp.  68. 

Man's  duties  to  God  logically  antecede,  of  course,  all  other  duties, 
since  God  is  the  primal  source  of  all  obligation.  In  the  arrange- 
ment, however,-  of  the  series  of  handbooks,  the  fourth  of  which  is 
before  us,  man's  duties  to  bimself  are  given  precedence — probably 
because  they  ontologically  and  psychologically  come  first.  They 
were  therefore  treated  in  the  third  place.  The  duties  of  internal  and 
external  worship  and  those  imposed  by  the  Commandments  of  the 
Church  form  the  main  subjects  of  this  book.  Under  the  first  head- 
ing we  have  faith,  hope,  charity,  prayer ;  under  the  second,  sacrifice, 
vows,  oaths,  superstitions  are  the  chief;  under  the  third  the  five 
great  precepts  of  the  Church  naturally  delimit  the  matter. 

The  teaching  of  theologians  on  these  subjects  is  explained  with 
remarkable  clearness.  The  practical  bearings  are  made  plain  by  ex- 
amples. Nothing  of  doctrinal  importance  is  set  down  without  the 
support  of  weighty  authority.  To  give  an  instance  of  all  these  qual- 
ities. Under  the  heading  "malediction"  we  find  this  conclusion: 
"  It  goes  without  saying  that  to  curse  and  utter  maledictions  is  un- 
worthy of  a  good  Catholic  and  opposed  to  both  charity  and  religion. 
Plutarch  relates  that  the  pagan  priestess  Theano  refused  to  call 
down  maledictions  upon  Alcibiades,  because,  she  declared,  it  was  her 
business  to  bless  and  not  to  curse.  Profane  words  and  vulgar  ex- 
pressions like  *  damn ',  *  bloody ',  *  go  to  hell ',  and  so  forth,  are 
commonly  used  without  definite  purpose,  and  are  venial  sins,  be- 
cause they  are  unbecoming,  shock  others,  or  manifest  anger  and  im- 
patience. The  frequent  and  unnecessary  use  of  the  devil's  name  is 
not  sinful,  but  very  unbecoming,  especially  for  priests  and  religious  '* 
(pp.  189-190).  In  support  of  these  opinions  the  author  refers  to 
such  authorities  as  Noldin  and  Slater. 
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Under  the  title  "  Superstition ",  Hypnotism,  Spiritism,  and  the 
Ouija  Board  receive  the  careful  treatment  which  their  insidious 
menace  at  the  present  time  especially  calls  for.  The  closing  chapter 
of  the  third  part  deals  solidly  and  practically  with  the  laws  of  the 
Church  concerning  books  and  the  Index. 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  booklet  On  the  Morals  of  To-day  touch 
such  matters  of  actual  moment  as  the  morality  of  anti-conceptive 
devices,  socialists,  Christ  and  the  Church,  the  profiteering  act  of 
1919,  strike  ethics;  together  with  certain  problems  growing  out  of 
the  new  legislation  on  matrimony;  and  other  vital  issues  wherein 
priests  are  especially  interested.  There  are  in  all  ten  papers.  Seeing 
that  the  booklet  comprises  but  sixty-eight  pages,  none  of  the  subjects 
can  be  discussed  with  great  fullness.  But  Father  Slater  is  a  master, 
as  every  one  knows,  of  luminous  condensation ;  he  can  be  brief  with- 
out becoming  obscure.  He  has  succeeded,  as  he  did  in  an  earlier 
booklet  of  the  same  dimensions  {Religion  and  Human  Interests)^  in 
making  plain  the  principles  controlling  the  problems  raised,  and  in 
furnishing  solutions  thereof  that  approve  themselves  as  reasonable 
and  practicable. 

DIE  DEUTSOHEN  JESUITEN  IN  INDIEN.  Gesohiclite  der  Mission  von 
Bombay— Puna  (1854-1920).  Von  Alfons  Vaeth,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
History  at  St.  Xavier's  College,  Bombay.  Mit  47  Bildern,  Karten  etc. 
Jos.  Koesel  und  Pried.  Pustet:  Regensburg.     1920.     Pp.  262. 

PETES  ANEDER,  S.J.  (*1918).  Lebensbild  von  Job.  B.  Umberg,  S.J. 
Pried.  Pustet:  Ratisbon,  Cologne,  Rome  and  Vienna.    1920.    Pp.  182. 

In  1854  Pius  IX  assigned  the  missionary  administration  of  the 
Poona  district  in  the  Bombay  Vicariate  to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Four  years  later  the  Jesuits  took  over  the  northern  province,  which 
had  been  in  the  care  of  the  Capuchin  Fathers.  Since  then  the  two 
former  Vicariates  of  Bombay  and  Poona  have  remained  under  the 
Jesuit  superiors  of  the  German  Province,  although  the  ecclesiastical 
control  was  shared  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bombay  and  the  Bishop  of 
Poona,  there  being  besides  two  other  suffragans,  Trichinopoly  and 
Mangalore,  within  the  Bombay  Province.  In  midsummer  of  1916 
came  an  order  from  the  English  government  which  made  the  Fathers 
prisoners  of  war,  because  of  their  nationality,  though  they  had  only 
preached  the  peace  of  the  reign  of  Christ.  What  they  had  accom- 
plished during  their  missionary  sojourn  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact 
that  the  district  counted  ninety-two  Fathers  of  the  Society  engaged 
in  active  service,  besides  a  proportionate  number  of  scholastics  and 
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coadjutors,  school  sisters  and  others  who  labored  under  their  direc- 
tion. The  secular  priests,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  native  Indians, 
numbered  about  thirty.  The  last  six  archbishops  of  Bombay  had 
been  chosen  from  members  of  the  Society.  One  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  religious  abandonment  to  which  the  natives  are  con- 
signed in  consequence  of  the  summary  and  somewhat  brutal  removal 
of  these  missionaries.  It  is  true  there  is  in  the  neighboring  dioceses 
of  Mangalore  a  band  of  Italian  Fathers  of  the  Society,  while  the 
diocese  of  Trichinopoly  is  supplied  with  a  number  of  French  Jesuit 
missionaries;  yet  these  can  hardly  fill  the  places  of  the  exiles  who 
had  conducted  a  college  with  nearly  7000  pupils  affiliated  to  the 
University  of  Bombay,  besides  numerous  other  colleges  and  high 
schools  throughout  the  district.  The  education  of  girls  was  well 
provided  for  by  the  two  orders  of  Sisters  under  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  Society. 

These  things  are  described  by  our  author  in  their  origin,  their 
struggles,  and  their  gradual  development,  with  its  ultimate  fruits  for 
the  growth  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  simple  but  eloquent  re- 
cital of  first  trials,  of  the  conquest  over  national,  racial,  social,  and 
religious  prejudices,  is  interwoven  with  bursts  of  joyous  gratitude  for 
the  good  accomplished,  the  saints  made  through  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  the  anxieties  of  the  heart,  amid  misrepresentations,  physical 
hardships,  disappointed  hopes,  and  finally  the  cruelty  exercised  by 
military  hosts  against  the  hunted  victims  of  a  conquered  people. 
All  through  the  story  the  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ  will  find 
lights  wherewith  to  kindle  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  The 
account  is  valuable  in  many  other  respects.  Thus  the  author  reveals 
the  peculiarities  of  the  native  desire  among  the  Hindoo  people 
toward  independence,  political,  social,  if  not  also  religious.  It  is  his 
conviction  that  the  implanted  Catholic  faith  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
strong  in  India  to  dispense  with  the  fostering  help  of  the  European 
missionary.  The  restlessness  which  manifests  itself  among  the  na- 
tives needs  directing  rather  than  curbing  by  political  power.  Hence 
the  need  of  a  patient  and  systematic  religious  exercise  of  pastoral 
control.  Such  control  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Hindoo  clergy, 
however  gifted  they  may  be  in  other  respects.  The  support  must 
come  from  a  well-matured  source,  a  disciplinary  force  such  as  St. 
Ignatius  proposed  to  develop  by  the  training  under  his  rule. 

The  trustworthiness  of  the  account  by  one  who,  because  of  his 
affiliation,  might  be  supposed  to  lean  toward  partiality  for  the  Soci- 
ety, is  amply  attested  by  documentary  evidence.  The  statements  are 
drawn  not  only  from  the  archives  of  the  Order  and  the  local  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  but  from  Indian  government  sources.  Here  the 
author  was  largely  aided  by  Father  Ernest  Hull,  the  indefatigable 
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and  resourceful  editor  of  the  Bombay  Examiner ,  who  by  reason  of 
his  English  nationality  was  not  to  be  suspected  of  supporting  Ger- 
man militarism  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

In  connexion  with  this  valuable  account  of  the  Bombay-Poona 
mission  we  receive  the  edifying  biography  of  a  young  novice  who  was 
for  four  years  (1910-1914)  a  member  of  the  Bombay  college  staff. 
Fr.  Peter  Aneder  had  entered  the  Society  in  1903,  and  after  spend- 
ing the  preparatory  years  of  his  scholasticate  at  Feldkirch,  Exae- 
ten,  and  Valkenburg,  was  sent  to  the  Indian  mission.  The  beginning 
of  the  war  caused  him  to  be  included  among  the  prisoners  of  war, 
tliough  he  had  already  received  notice  of  his  recall  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  theological  studies  in  Holland.  The  ill-treatment  and 
exposure  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  camp  at  Ahmednagar 
developed  rapid  tuberculosis  in  his  constitution,  and  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  on  25  June,  1918,  he  died,  a  little  after  the  noon  hour. 
Two  days  before  the  Fathers  at  Valkenburg  had  closed  the  eyes  of 
the  venerable  theologian  P.  Lehmkuhl,  who  expired  in  a  cell  close 
by.  The  old  and  the  young  were  thus  presented  simultaneously  as 
offerings  to  the  throne  of  God.  Their  motto,  O.  A.  M.  D.  G.,  which 
meant  "  Vivre  d'amour,  mourir  d'amour  ",  made  the  sacrifice  com- 
plete. They  died  in  the  month  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  which  abode 
they  had  loved  and  lived. 

EXPOSITION  DE  LA  MOBALE  OATHOLIQUE.  Morale  Speciale.  La 
Vertu  de  la  Force.  Oareme  1920.  Par  le  E.  P,  M.  A.  Janvier,  Des 
Preres  Pr^cheurs.     Paris,  P.  Lethielleux.     Pp.  356. 

As  the  course  of  conferences  on  Christian  morality  which  Father 
Janvier  is  delivering  in  the  famous  church  of  Notre-Dame  draws  to 
a  close,  the  grandeur  of  his  plan  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 
It  stands  out  before  our  eyes  with  an  impressiveness  of  conception 
and  wealth  of  detail  in  the  execution  that  betrays  the  brilliant  talents 
of  the  creative  artist  and  the  painstaking  work  of  the  scholar.  Monu- 
mental is  the  only  word  that  describes  the  wide  sweep  of  these  con- 
ferences and  their  artistic  finish.  They  are  a  delight  to  the  general 
reader  and  a  joy  to  the  learned  scholar,  for  they  show  a  combination 
of  qualities  that  are  but  rarely  found  together.  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary, at  this  stage,  to  speak  of  the  remarkable  oratorical  abiHty  and 
the  native  eloquence  of  the  author;  they  are  well  known  and  have 
been  applauded  by  his  fortunate  hearers  and  by  his  less  favored 
readers.  The  printed  page,  in  this  case,  however,  imparts  something 
of  the  thrill  which  the  delivery  of  these  gigantic  discourses  evokes 
in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 
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The  topic  for  the  conferences  of  1920  was  the  Virtue  of  Fortitude. 
It  would  follow  in  natural  sequence,  but  it  also  has  a  striking  time- 
liness. Heroic  qualities  in  our  days  are  not  frequent,  and  it  is  very 
opportune  to  make  our  age  realize  that  heroism  is  indispensable  to 
Christian  life,  and  that,  without  a  degree  of  heroism,  no  Christian 
virtue  is  safe  and  reliable.  The  Christian  must  have  in  him  some- 
thing of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  for  every  disciple  of 
the  Lord  is  a  potential  martyr  and  may  at  any  time  be  called  to  face 
a  situation  which  makes  extraordinary  demands  on  his  moral  re- 
sources. The  sad  and  lamentable  failures  we  so  frequently  witness 
in  our  days  are  due  to  a  lack  of  fortitude.  Fortitude  and  its  allied 
virtues  are  such  that  they  possess  a  natural  appeal  and  attraction  for 
the  heart  of  man.  There  is  an  inherent  charm  and  splendor  about 
them  to  which  the  best  in  man  responds  quickly.  This  attractiveness 
Father  Janvier  describes  with  exquisite  beauty  and  convincing  force, 
for  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  the  great  pulpit  speaker's  style  is 
power  and  irresistible  logic. 

In  this  series,  which  maintains  a  level  of  excellence  that  is  not 
often  achieved,  except  in  isolated  outbursts  of  eloquence,  two  dis- 
courses rise  above  the  others  like  two  snow-capped  peaks  that  tower 
above  their  fellows  in  an  elevated  mountain  range.  The  one  is  on 
Christ,  the  king  of  martjnrs,  the  other  on  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  the 
bread  of  the  strong.  These  are  sublime  and  yet  practical,  rich  in 
inspiration  and  abounding  with  helpful  suggestions. 

The  proportions  of  these  conferences  do  not  fit  the  average  pulpit ; 
but,  for  that  they  are  not  useless  to  the  priest  in  the  ministry;  they 
are  models  worthy  of  emulation  and  so  lavish  of  their  treasures  that 
their  perusal  will  store  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  wealth  of  thought 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  at  some  time  or  other. 

C.  B. 

MODEEN  SPIRITISM.  Its  Science  and  Eeligion.  By  A.  T.  Schofield, 
M.D.,  Vice-President  Victoria  Institute.  Philadelphia:  P,  Blakiston's 
Son  &  Go.     1920.     Pp.  260. 

The  main  reason  for  introducing  the  present  study  of  Spiritism  to 
the  readers  of  this  Review  is  that  the  subject  is  therein  set  forth  by 
a  distinguished  physician  upon  data  derived  in  large  part  from  his 
own  experience  supplemented  by  extensive  reading  of  authoritative 
sources.  If  ten  physicians  mean  ten  atheists,  or  as  many  materialists, 
Dr.  Schofield  does  not  belong  to  the  deCade.  He  is  (unfortunately 
for  himself)  not  a  Catholic,  but  he  is  a  theist,  a  spiritualist  (as  op- 
posed to  materialist),  and  a  Christian.  He  therefore  is  convinced 
of  the  existence  and  providence  of  God,  and  of  the  soul's  immortal- 
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ity;  but  not  of  the  soul's  return  to  earth  to  take  part  m  spiritistic 
seances  or  to  exercise  "  control  "  over  "  mediums  ",  professional  or 
private.  Some  of  the  spiritistic  phenomena,  he  concludes  from  ade- 
quate data,  are  due  to  spirit  action ;  not  to  discarnate  spirits,  but  to 
those  in  which  all  Christians  rightly  believe  —  unembodied  spirits, 
demons,  devils.  There  is,  as  every  one  knows,  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tians and  even  of  some  Catholics,  a  reluctance  to  accept  this  as  a 
proved  conclusion.  There  is  a  widely-felt  suspicion  that  to  the  devil 
and  his  minions  phenomena  are  attributed  which  ought  rather  to  be 
assigned  to  delusion,  "  subconscious  "  energies,  if  not  to  discarnate 
souls. 

Dr.  Schofield  recognizes  of  course,  as  does  every  well-informed 
observer  and  student  of  the  subject,  that  very  many  of  the  phenomena 
may  be  so  accounted  for.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  residue,  unhappily  a  very  large  residue,  which  admits  of 
no  logical  explanation  save  that  of  demoniacal  interference.  The 
reasons  which  he  assigns  for  this  opinion  seem  to  the  present  writer 
clear  and  cogent.  While  the  book  contains  little  that  is  not  in  sub- 
stance known  to  students  familiar  with  the  leading  works  on  Spirit- 
ism, it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  ally  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  warn  their  people 
of  the  awful  danger  to  soul  and  body  that  attends  spiritistic  prac- 
tices, dabbling  with  the  occult,  toying  with  planchettes,  and  so  on. 

The  warning  note  will  be  more  liable  to  be  heeded  when  backed  up 
by  such  facts  and  arguments  as  are  accumulated  by  the  experienced 
physician  who  has  compiled  this  volume.  The  narrative  is  written 
in  an  easy,  pleasing  conversational  style;  pervaded,  moreover,  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  man  who  has  a  message  to  deliver,  a  message 
which  it  imports  the  present  age  to  hear  and  to  heed. 
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The  Official  Catholic  Directory  for 
192 1,  though  somewhat  belated,  an- 
swers the  expectation  of  a  complete 
repertory  of  ecclesiastical  institutions 
in  the  English-speaking  Catholic 
world.  The  thousand  pages  devoted 
to  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
give  detailed  records  of  the  hier- 
archical government,  comprising  over 
a  hundred  archbishops  and  bishops, 
with  21,643  priests  in  active  service, 
more  than  ten  thousand  churches  with 
resident  pastors,  113  seminaries  for 
clerical    students,   nearly   two    million 


pupils  in  Catholic  schools  primary 
and  secondary,  and  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  approximately  18,000,000. 
With  the  additional  information  con- 
tained in  the  part  for  Canada  and 
Newfoundland,  Ireland,  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Mexico,  this 
Directory  become  a  necessary  hand- 
book not  only  for  the  intelligence 
officers  of  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Catholic  libraries,  and  religious  com- 
munities, but  for  every  parish  organ- 
ization whose  influence  reaches  beyond 
its  local  limits.     The  present  manage- 
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ment  has  made  the  volume  a  quite 
reliable  source  of  information  on  the 
names  and  statistics  it  contains.  (P. 
J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.) 


Bound  in  blue  with  gold  impression 
on  its  face  a  little  volume  singing  the 
Song  of  Lourdes  comes  to  herald  the 
May  month.  The  author  of  the  verse 
is  Fr.  John  Fitzpatrick,  O.M.I.  It 
sings  the  Epic  of  the  Apparitions  and 
the  Pilgrims.  Bemadette  was  no 
heroic  figure  as  the  world  measures 
its  heroes.  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes 
was  the  heroine  and  Bernadette  her 
liege  little  maid  who  did  the  Queen's 
behest  and  served  unto  the  loosing  of 
the  rill  from  the  rock — the  quickening 
waters  that  have  renewed  life  and 
carried  healing  and  soundness  to  un- 
counted multitudes  of  sick,  the  halt, 
the  blind,  the  dumb,  the  mute.  Berna- 
dette bore  to  the  priest  the  Queen's 
message  at  whose  bidding  the  cliff  by 
the  Cave  rose  into  a  temple  for  the 
nations,  while  its  sacred  cave  opened 
into  a  sheltering  sanctuary  for  the 
image  of  the  Immaculate  to  whose 
feet  the  Catholic  world  flows  in  un- 
ceasing streams  of  pilgrimage.  The 
story  of  Lourdes  is  a  wonderful  theme 
for  an  Epic,  and  it  is  strange  that  no 
singer  of  heroic  verse  has  ever  here- 
tofore wrought  it  into  metre.  Father 
Fitzpatrick  is,  so  far  as  known  to  the 
present  writer,  the  first  to  essay  the 
noble  task.  He  calls  his  work  simply 
"  the  song  of  Lourdes  ",  and  he  uses 
therefore  the  rhyming  metre  of  lyric 
and  not  the  less  measured  flow  of 
blank  verse.  He  has  thus  made  his 
task  seemingly  more  difficult.  It  is 
high  praise  to  his  artistry  that  he  has 
wrought  so  worthily,  telling  all  the 
details  of  the  Apparitions ;  describing 
all  the  objects  and  modes  of  devotion, 
shrines,  chapels ;  recounting  the  inci- 
dents of  pilgriming  and  lingering, 
praying,  and  processioning  at  Lour- 
des. To  do  all  this  in  verse  and 
rhyme  that  seldom  falter  is,  to  say 
the  least,  remarkable  and  deserving  of 
congratulation.  Every  lover  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  should  know  the 
song  of  this  devoted  Oblate  poet.  The 
booklet  (pp.  200)  is  becomingly  issued 
by  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York. 


recent  French  work  entitled  La  Vierge 
Toute  Belle.  In  a  compact  volume  of 
some  four  hundred  pages  the  learned 
Jesuit,  Pere  Roupain,  has  compiled  an 
anthology  of  eulogia  Mariana;  a  work 
in  prose  somewhat  akin  to  Orby  Ship- 
pley's  Carmina  Mariana.  The  forty- 
seven  chapters  comprise  tributes  of 
Marian  praise  made  by  the  greater 
artists  of  religious  literature  (for  the 
most  part  French).  The  book  con- 
tains analyses  of  recent  works,  many 
bibliographical  references,  copious  the- 
ological notes,  occasional  meditations 
— the  whole  making  a  small  library  of 
instructive  and  edifying  reading  on 
Our  Lady — her  life  and  its  mysteries, 
her  privileges,  virtues,  merits.  As  a 
manual  both  of  reading  and  reference 
the  book  will  serve  the  purposes  of 
priests,  religious  teachers,  and  the  de- 
vout laity.     (Paris,  P.  Lethielleux.) 


A  pocket  manual  well  printed  and 
strongly  bound  —  as  its  purpose  de- 
mands —  entitled  The  Garland  of 
Praise,  has  recently  been  compiled  by 
Fr.  John  Rothensteiner,  and  issued  by 
the  Herder  Book  Co.  (St.  Louis.  Mo.). 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  preserve 
and  to  hand  on  to  the  coming  genera- 
tions the  beautiful  old  German  hymns 
so  instinct  with  deep,  strong  Chris- 
tian feeling  and  so  touching  in  their 
clinging  melodies.  Besides  these  ven- 
erable hymns  the  booklet  contains  a 
number  of  original  compositions  by 
the  best  English  Catholic  hymnodists, 
and  a  selection  of  Latin  hymns ;  also 
devotions,  including  English  hymns, 
for  Mass  and  other  liturgical  offices. 
The  texts  of  the  hymns  are  given 
without  the  musical  accompaniments. 
The  manual  will  do  good  service  par- 
ticularly in  American  German  par- 
ishes accustomed  to  congregational 
singing  taught  and  led  by  a  precentor. 


Apropos  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of 
May,    mention    should   be    made   of   a 


The  Almanack  Catholique  Franfais 
for  1921  fully  reaches  the  high-water 
mark  attained  by  the  issue  for  the 
year  preceding.  On  most  things  per- 
taining to  the  Church  in  France  the 
Almanack  is  an  up-to-date  authority. 
The  calendar  alone  is  a  remarkable 
summary  of  information,  religious  and 
historical,  and  even  agricultural  and 
horticultural  (the  latter  features  per- 
taining au  jardin  du  presbytere  et  de 
la  villa).     Family  life,   political  life. 
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religious  life,  pilgrimages,  traveling, 
even  sports,  are  succinctly  dealt  with, 
useful  points  and  interesting  being 
suggested  under  each  of  these  head- 
ings. Art,  literature,  and  books  worth 
while  are  given  generous  considera- 
tion. In  a  word,  the  Almanack  is  a 
portable  encyclopedia  as  instructive  as 
it  is  interesting  and  all  around  cul- 
tural. It  is  issued  by  Bloud  et  Gay, 
Paris. 


gical   year.     They  are   all   suggestive 
and  practical. 


The  Almanach,  moreover,  is  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  Catholicity 
in  France.  Catholic  life  must  be 
distinctly  intense  and  earnest,  if  this 
vigorous  annuary  be  an  index  of  it. 
Another  indication  in  the  same  direc- 
tion— which  indeed  the  Almanack  itself 
both  reflects  and  furthers  in  many 
ways — ^is  the  stream  of  Catholic  books 
incessantly  pouring  from  the  press  in 
France.  Just  to  mention  some  that 
have  recently  come  to  hand.  Here 
are  two  volumes  of  retreats  for  chil- 
dren :  Retraites  de  Communion  Solen- 
nelle,  by  le  Chanoine  Jean  Vaudon, 
and  Retraite  d'Enfants,  by  I'Abbe 
Henri  Morice.  Fervent  instructions 
for  the  little  ones  on  the  Great  Event. 


Next  we  have  Aux  grands  jeunes 
gens,  Futurs  Efoux,  by  I'Abbe 
Charles  Grimaud — solid  talks  to  youth 
in  their  college  days  and  afterward  as 
they  are  looking  forward  to  the  mar- 
riage state.  Le  Mystere  de  V&glise, 
by  R.  P.  Humbert  Clerissac,  O.P.  A 
luminous  study  of  the  Church  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  the  Church ;  her 
personality,  hierarchical  life,  her  mis- 
sion, her  maternity  and  sovereignty. 
A  somewhat  original  handling  of  a 
familiar  topic.  Then  come  three  edi- 
fjdng  biographies,  one  the  Journal 
d'un  Convertiy  Pierre  van  der  Meer  de 
Walcheren;  the  other  Vie  de  la  M'kre 
Marie — Madeline  Pounet,  first  supe- 
rior of  the  Visitation  at  Lyon- 
Vassieux;  the  third,  the  life  of  P. 
Marie- Joseph,  Baron  de  Gerand  (1772- 
1848),  by  Dom  A.  M.  Ingold.  All  the 
foregoing  publications  are  from  T^qui, 
Paris. 


Lethielleux  (Paris)  issues  a  volume 
of  short  meditations  for  youth.  The 
title  is  Allans  h  Dieu,  by  Y.  D'Isne. 
The  meditations  are  drawn  from  the 
Gospels   and   follow  the   entire  litur- 


From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
La  Morale  Ckretienne,  by  I'Abbe  Tou- 
blan.  A  course  of  twenty-five  brief 
but  solid  and  practical  instructions 
with  a  pervading  note  of  originality. 
The  dominant  idea  is  that  of  respect: 

1.  for  God  and  what  belongs  to  Him ; 

2.  for  one's  neighbor  and  the  things 
that  are  his;  3.  for  oneself. 


M.  Lethielleux  issues  also  the  Vie 
de  Lieutenant  Guillaume  de  Mont- 
ferrand,  by  I'Abbe  Louis  Rouzic, 
chaplain  of  l']6cole  Sainte-Genevieve. 
An  inspiring  story — "d'une  ame  chre- 
tienne  et  militaire",  a  chivalrous  youth 
of  twenty-one,  as  loyal  to  his  faith  as 
he  was  to  his  country.  Doubtless 
there  were  many  such  on  both  sides  of 
the  world  war  —  unsung  heroes,  who 
sleep  in  unnamed  graves  —  like  this 
Christian  soldier,  so  fortunate  in  his 
panegyrist.  They  one  and  all  reflect 
Frangois  Coppee's  Le  Devoir  Now 
veau: 

"  Deux  forces  sur  notre  terre 
Restent  intactes  pour  le  bien, 
L'esprit  de  devoir  militaire 
Et  le  sacrifice  chretien." 


We  have  had  occasion  more  than 
once  to  notice  in  these  pages  the  en- 
couraging risurgimento  taking  place 
in  the  recent  Catholic  literature  of 
Italy.  The  splendid  series  of  pub- 
lications Vita  e  Pensiero  issued  by  the 
Societa  di  Milano  (Via  S.  Agnese  4) 
is  just  one,  though  a  notable,  sign  of 
the  quickened  intellectual  life  of  Cath- 
olic Italy. 


The  series  has  recently  been  en- 
riched by  an  anthology  of  Franciscan 
literature  by  Tommaso  Nediani,  a 
well-known  specialist  in  this  field. 
The  book  is  entitled  La  Fiorita  Fran- 
cescana  and  embodies  a  selection  of 
the  choicest  works  in  prose  from  the 
biographies  earlier  and  later  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  It  has  been  aptly 
called  un  aureo  lavore,  although  Nedi- 
ani declares  non  i  un  lavore  per  i 
dotii.  His  aim  has  been  to  select 
from  the  belletristic  material  whatever 
manifests  the  influence  exerted  by 
Francis  upon   the    thought,   civil   and 
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literary,  of  his  country.  The  anthol- 
ogy therefore  is  meant  to  be  a  kind 
of  sacred  itinerary  over  Italy  so  full 
of  the  hallowed  fame  of  the  Poverello. 
In  other  words,  una  piccola  guida 
spirituale  for  modern  lovers  of  things 
Franciscan.  For  those  who,  like  the 
singer  of  the  Canticle  of  the  Sun,  love 
la  bellezza  e  la  spiritualita  delle  crea- 
ture tutte  sorelle  a  noi,  e  la  scala  per 
satire  al  Summo  Bene.  The  present 
selection  is  made  from  the  prose  writ- 
ings alone.  A  volume  to  follow  will 
gather  some  of  the  flowers  of  poetry. 


the  learned  professor  and  an  analysis 
of  his  writings. 


A  late  addition  to  the  same  series 
{Vita  e  Pensiero)  is  a  selection  from 
the  writings  of  Joseph  Tomolo  (Scritti 
Scelti  di  Giuseppe  Tomolo  a  cura  di 
Filippo  Meda  (pp.  261).  Tomolo 
(1845-1918)  was  professor  of  Eco- 
nomics at  various  Italian  universities. 
A  writer  of  several  important  works  in 
that  field,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  same 
subject,  he  left  an  impress  on  the 
social,  civil  and  industrial  thought  of 
his  country.  A  thinker,  a  scholar,  a 
professor  of  distinction,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  an  exemplary  son  of  Mother 
Church  and  a  fearless  champion  of 
the  faith.  The  selections  comprised 
in  •  the  volume  mentioned  above  are 
all  of  an  ethico-economical  and  social 
character.  They  illustrate  the  mind 
of  Tomolo  and  the  ideals  toward 
which  he  aspired.  They  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  Catholic  students.  The 
book   contains   a   short   biography  of 


The  Vita  e  Pensiero  movement  has 
recently  added  another  section  to  its 
program — a  Biblioteca  Ascetica,  which 
it  has  inaugurated  by  an  Italian  trans- 
lation of  Cardinal  Mercier's  popular 
spiritual  monograph  on  Christ  the 
Life  of  the  Soul  iChristo  Vita  dell'- 
Anitna  (pp.  594)]  by  the  Benedictine 
Abbot,  Don  Columba  Marmion. 


Those  who  love  or  admire  the 
Hound  of  Heaven  will  find  food  for 
both  these  states  of  soul  in  a  little 
volume  entitled  The  Message  of  Fran- 
cis Thompson,  by  a  Sister  of  Notre 
Dame  (pp.  77,  New  York,  Benziger 
Bros.).  It  is  a  relatively  brief,  though 
withal  a  penetrating  study.  Discrimi- 
nating in  its  appreciation,  it  recog- 
nizes the  limitations  as  well  as  the 
perfections  of  Thompson's  genius. 
Every  great  poet  has  a  message. 
Francis  Thompson  belongs  to  the 
higher  if  not  the  highest  order  of 
singers  and  seers.  His  message  is 
essentially  spiritual  and  supernatural 
and  is  synthesized  in  the  Hound  of 
Heaven,  This,  together  with  the  out- 
standing characteristics  of  his  mind 
and  soul,  is  finely  depicted  and  illus- 
trated by  many  selections  from  his 
writings  both  prose  and  poetry,  in  the 
booklet  just  mentioned.  No  praise 
more  befitting  the  essay  could  be  gfiven 
than  to  say  that  both  in  matter  and  in 
form  it  is  worthy  of  its  subject. 
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THE  OODE  AHD  FAOULTIES  FOR  00NPES8I0N. 

AMONG  the  questions  answered  by  the  Pontifical  Commis- 
sion for  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Canons 
of  the  new  Code  of  Canon  law,  16  October,  19 19,  was  the 
following : 

Whether  according  to  Canons  199  §  i  and  874  §  i  parish 
priests,  vicars  of  parish  priests,  or  other  priests  with  gen- 
eral delegation,  can  delegate  jurisdiction  to  other  priests 
whether  secular  or  religious  to  hear  confessions,  or  at  least, 
when  they  are  already  approved,  extend  their  jurisdiction 
ibeyond  the  limits  of  place  and  persons  within  which  it  was 
confined  in  accordance  with  Canon  878  §  i ;  or  do  they 
require  a  special  faculty  or  mandate  of  the  Ordinary  of 
the  place  for  that  purpose?  The  answer  was  that  they 
could  not  delegate  jurisdiction  for  hearing  confessions  by 
their  own  power,  but  that  they  required  for  the  purpose  a 
special  faculty  or  mandate  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  place/ 

The  question  has  reference  to  changes  of  great  importance 
introduced  into  the  discipline  of  the  Church  by  the  new  Code 
with  regard  to  faculties  for  confession.  Although  this  particu- 
lar question  has  been  settled  by  the  Commission,  it  will  not  be 
without  interest  and  advantage  to  discuss  some  points  which 
the  question  involved.  It  will,  perhaps,  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  theory  of  faculties  for  confession  better,  and  to  see 
how  the  matter  has  been  simplified  by  the  new  Code,  though  no 
great  practical  change  has  been  made  in  the  practice  hitherto 
in  vogue. 

1  A.  A,  s.,  XI,  477. 
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The  Code  tells  us  that,  besides  the  power  of  Order,  the  min- 
ister of  the  sacrament  of  Penance  must  have  the  power  of  ordin- 
ary or  of  delegated  jurisdiction  over  the  penitent  (Can.  872). 
As  the  Council  of  Trent  defined,  this  has  always  been  held  to 
be  true  in  the  Catholic  Church.^  But  besides  the  power  of 
Order  and  the  power  of  jurisdiction  the  Council  of  Trent  in- 
troduced a  third  requisite  in  the  minister  for  the  valid  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacrament  of  Penance.  This  was  the  approba- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  the  place  where  confessions  were  heard > 
The  Council  decreed  as  follows:  "Although  priests  receive  in 
their  ordination  the  jx>wer  of  absolving  from  sins,  nevertheless 
the  Holy  Synod  ordains  that  no  one,  e\'en  though  he  be  a  regu- 
lar, is  able  to  hear  the  confessions  of  seculars,  not  even  of 
priests,  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  reputed  fit  thereunto,  unless  he 
either  holds  a  parochial  benefice  or  is  by  the  bishops,  after  an 
examination,  if  they  shall  think  it  necessary,  or  in  some  other 
manner,  judged  capable;  and  has  obtained  their  approval, 
which  shall  be  granted  gratuitously,  any  privileges  and  customs 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  though  they  be  immemorial  ".^ 

Priest's  orders  and  jurisdiction  were  and  are  required  in  the 
minister  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance  by  divine  law  and  by  the 
nature  of  this  sacrament;  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  of  the 
place  for  hearing  the  confessions  of  seculars  validly  was  re- 
quired by  positive  ecclesiastical  law.  The  bishop's  approbation 
authoritatively  and  publicly  declared  that  the  priest  approved 
was  a  fit  person  to  hear  the  confessions  of  seculars.  Fitness  of 
the  minister  for  his  office  was  in  a  sense  always  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  Penance. 

The  priest  who  hears  confessions  must  have  the  knowledge, 
prudence,  and  tact  necessary  for  procuring  from  the  penitent 
a  full  and  integral  confession  of  all  mortal  sins  which  he  is 
bound  to  confess.  He  should  also  have  the  moral  qualifications 
which  are  necessary,  if  his  ministry  in  this  sacrament  is  to  be 
fruitful.  Superiors  would  commit  sin  if  they  entrusted  the 
duty  of  hearing  confessions  to  a  priest  whom  they  knew  to  be 
unfit  for  the  office.  Penitents  would  sin  if  they  voluntarily 
chose  to  go  to  confession  to  an  unfit  priest.     The  unfit  priest 

2  Sess.  14,  c.  7. 

3Sess.  XXIII,  c.   15,  dc  ref. 
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himself  would  commit  sin  if  he  knowingly  undertook  a  task 
for  which  he  was  unfit.  That  had  always  been  felt  in  the 
Church,  Long  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  when  there  was 
question  of  Dominican  or  Franciscan  Friars  hearing  the  con- 
fessions of  the  faithful  in  any  diocese,  Clement  V  bade  the 
superiors  choose  fit  priests  from  among  their  brethren  and 
present  them  to  the  bishops,  so  that  de  eorum  licentia,  gratia, 
et  heneplacito  they  might  hear  confessions.  If  the  bishops 
granted  leave,  the  superiors  were  to  receive  it  with  thanks.  If 
the  bishops  rejected  any  particular  friar,  the  superiors  were 
to  present  another  in  his  place.  If  a  bishop  refused  his  leave 
altogether,  then  the  Pope  by  the  plenitude  of  his  Apostolic 
authority  granted  faculties  to  the  friars  to  hear  the  confessions 
and  to  absolve  any  who  wished  to  confess  to  them.* 

And  so,  fitness  of  the  priest  for  the  office  of  confessor  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  to  be  insisted  on  before  the  Council  of 
Trent,  but  an  authoritative  pronouncement  as  to  fitness  by  the 
bishop  of  the  place  was  not  regarded  as  a  necessary  requisite 
for  the  validity  of  absolution,  until  it  was  made  so  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  in  the  cases  specified  in  the  decree  quoted  above. 

After  the  Council  of  Trent,  until  the  new  Code  came  into 
force  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  was  necessary  to  the  valid- 
ity of  absolution  for  all  confessors  acting  with  only  delegated 
jurisdiction  while  hearing  the  confessions  of  seculars.  This 
necessity  of  approbation  for  the  validity  of  absolution  has  not 
been  retained  by  the  Code,  Canon  ^T']  indeed  prescribes  that 
local  Ordinaries  should  not  grant  jurisdiction  and  religious  su- 
periors should  not  grant  jurisdiction  or  leave  to  hear  confes- 
sions except  to  those  who  have  been  found  to  be  fit  for  the  duty 
by  examination,  unless  there  is  question  of  a  priest  whose 
theological  knowledge  is  known  to  them  in  other  ways.  It 
further  provides  that,  if  after  granting  jurisdiction  or  leave, 
they  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  priest  formerly  approved  by 
them  still  continues  to  be  fit  for  his  office,  they  are  to  subject  him 
to  a  new  examination  in  doctrine,  even  though  there  is  ques- 
tion of  a  parish  priest  or  of  a  canon  penitentiary.  Appro- 
bation then  is  still  required,  but  it  is  no  longer  required  for 
the  validity  of  absolution.     Nothing  is  required  by  the  Code 

*  C.  2,  de  sepulturis   (Clem.  Ill,  7). 
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for  the  validity  of  absolution  besides  what  is  required  by 
divine  law  in  the  minister  of  Penance,  the  power  of  Order  and 
the  power  of  ordinary  or  of  delegated  jurisdiction. 

Ordinary  jurisdiction  is  that  which  is  annexed  to  an  office 
by  the  law  itself;  delegated  is  that  which  is  committed  to  a 
person  (Can.  197).  Ordinary  jurisdiction  in  the  tribunal  of 
Penance  is  possessed  by  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  for  the 
whole  Church ;  local  Ordinaries  possess  it  for  their  own  terri- 
tories; parish  priests  possess  it  for  their  parishes  (Can.  873). 

As  a  general  rule  one  who  has  ordinary  jurisdiction  can 
delegate  it  wholly  or  in  part  to  another,  unless  it  is  expressly 
provided  otherwise  by  law  (Can.  199). 

The  Ordinary  of  the  place  in  which  the  confessions  are  heard 
grants  delegated  jurisdiction  to  both  secular  and  religious 
priests,  even  to  those  that  are  exempt,  for  hearing  the  con- 
fessions of  all  whether  seculars  or  religious  (Can.  874).  Ac- 
cording to  the  commonly  received  doctrine  before  the  new 
Code,  exempt  religious  obtained  jurisdiction  for  hearing  con- 
fessions from  the  Pope,  but  in  order  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  seculars  validly  they  required  the  approbation  of  the  Or- 
dinary of  the  place  where  the  confessions  were  heard.  Now, 
approbation  is  not  required  for  validity,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
apparently  even  exempt  religious  must  obtain  jurisdiction  for 
hearing  the  confessions  of  seculars  from  the  local  Ordinary. 
According  to  Canon  875  the  superior  of  exempt  clerical  reli- 
gious also  grants  delegated  jurisdiction  for  hearing  the  con- 
fessions of  his  religious  brethren,  of  novices,  and  of  others 
who  dwell  night  and  day  in  the  religious  house  as  servants  or 
for  the  sake  of  education,  health,  or  as  guests.  From  this 
Canon  875  it  is  clear  that  Canon  874  must  not  be  interpreted 
too  exclusively. 

It  would  seem  to  be  interpreted  too  exclusively  if  it  were 
understood  as  asserting  that  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  where 
the  confessions  are  heard  is  the  only  source  of  delegated  juris- 
diction for  hearing  the  confessions  or  both  seculars  and  reli- 
gious. Canon  875  makes  it  quite  clear  that  there  is  another 
source  of  delegated  jurisdiction  for  hearing  the  confessions 
of  exempt  religious  and  of  those  who  live  with  them.  The 
Pope,  of  course,  is  another  source  of  delegated  jurisdiction  for 
hearing  the  confessions  of  both  seculars  and  religious.    He  also, 
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if  he  pleases,  independently  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  place, 
may  grant  delegated  jurisdiction  to  either  secular  or  religious 
priests  to  hear  the  confessions  of  anyone,  whether  secular  or 
religious.     And  yet  Canon  874  does  not  mention  the  Pope. 

Does  it  exclude  parish  priests,  so  that  by  virtue  of  this 
Canon  (874)  parish  priests  cannot  delegate  jurisdiction  to 
another  priest  of  another  diocese  ? 

Before  the  Council  of  Trent  made  the  local  Ordinary's 
approbation  necessary  in  order  that  a  priest  with  delegated 
jurisdiction  might  validly  hear  confessions,  i>arish  priests  were 
empowered  by  ecclesiastical  law  to  grant  delegated  jurisdiction 
to  other  priests  to  hear  the  confessions  of  their  parishioners. 
This  was  done  by  the  celebrated  chapter  Omnis  utriusque  sexus 
of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (12 16).  The  words  of  this 
law  which  concern  us  here  are  the  following : 

Omnis  utriusque  sexus  fidelis  postquam  ad  annos  discretionis  per- 
venerit,  omnia  sua  solus  peccata  saltern  semel  in  anno  fideliter  confi- 
teatur  proprio  sacerdoti.  ...  Si  quis  autem  alieno  sacerdoti  voluerit 
justa  de  causa  sua  confiteri  peccata,  licentiam  prius  postulet  et  obti- 
neat  a  proprio  sacerdote,  cum  aliter  ipse  ilium  non  possit  absolvere 
vel  ligare. 

By  this  law  parishioners  were  bound  at  least  once  a  year  to 
go  to  confession  to  their  parish  priest.  For  good  reason,  how- 
ever, the  parish  priest  could  allow  them  to  go  to  another  priest, 
or,  in  other  words,  he  could  grant  delegated  jurisdiction  to  an- 
other priest  to  hear  the  confessions  of  his  parishioners.  After 
the  Council  of  Trent  had  made  the  approbation  of  the  local 
Ordinary  necessary  for  priests  who  had  only  delegated  juris- 
diction, the  f>ower  of  parish  priests  to  delegate  jurisdiction  to 
other  priests  to  hear  the  confessions  of  their  parishioners  was 
much  restricted.  The  local  Ordinaries  granted  jurisdiction 
with  approbation,  and  left  nothing  for  the  parish  priest  to  g^ve. 
Still  parish  priests  could  grant  delegated  jurisdiction  to  other 
parish  priests  to  hear  their  parishioners,  and  this  they  continued 
to  do  and  have  done  up  to  our  own  time. 

Great  theologians  like  Suarez  and  Lugo  insisted  on  this 
point.     Suarez  says : 

Potest  Parochus  respectu  suorum  subditorum  hanc  jurisdictionem 
committere  seu  delegare  ut  plane  colligitur  ex  dicto  capite  Omnis 
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titrittsque,  dum  ait,  de  licentia  proprii  posse  alienum  absolvere,  ut 
recte  notavit  Navarrus  et  doctores  omnes.  Et  ratio  est  [quia  dele- 
gatio  est  unus  ex  propriis  actibus  jurisdictionis  ordinariae],  dum- 
modo  subordinatio  servetur,  nam  praelatus  superior  posset  banc  dele- 
gationem  impedire,  sicut  potest  casus  reservare.^ 

Lugo's  words  are  still  more  interesting  from  an  historical 
point  of  view.     They  are  these : 

Qui  tale  [parochiale]  beneficium  habet,  non  indiget  episcopi  ap- 
probatione,  non  solum  ut  audiat  confessiones  aliorum,  extra  suam 
parochiam  in  eadem  diocesi,  consentientibus  et  demandantibus  eorum 
parochis,  sed  etiam  in  alia  dioecesi,  quia  Concilium  omnes  habentes 
tale  beneficium  reliquit  sicut  antea,  nee  imposuit  eis  novtmi  onus 
approbationis.  Cum  ergo  antea  posset  eligi  in  alia  etiam  dioecesi  et 
vocari  ab  alio  parocho  ut  eum  juvaret;  sic  etiam  poterit  post  Con- 
cilium, quod  probat  late  Suarez  cum  aliis.® 

Modern  theologians  commonly  teach  with  Lugo  that  a  parish 
priest  may  invite  another  parish  priest  of  the  same  diocese  to 
come  and  hear  the  confessions  of  his  parishioners.  They  assign 
custom  as  the  reason  for  this,  but  such  a  custom  needs  explan- 
ation, and  what  Lugo  says  explains  it.  Others  say  that  when 
a  bishop  appoints  a  parish  priest  to  a  parish,  he  virtually  ap- 
proves him  for  the  whole  diocese.  But  it  may  be  answered  that 
a  parish  priest  does  not  need  approval  for  hearing  confes- 
sions, and  that  it  is  not  true  that  one  who  is  fit  for  hearing  con- 
fessions in  a  sparsely  populated  country  parish  is  fit  to  hear 
confessions  in  a  great  city.  The  only  satisfactory  ground  for 
the  doctrine  is  the  law  of  the  Church  as  stated  by  Suarez  and 
Lugo. 

As  Suarez  expressly  states,  the  right  of  the  parish  priest 
to  delegate  jurisdiction  to  another  parish  priest  is  subordinate 
to  the  higher  authority  of  the  bishop.  Bishops  may  forbid 
their  parish  priests  to  invite  priests  from  other  dioceses  to 
hear  the  confessions  of  their  parishioners  without  the  bishop's 
knowledge  and  consent.  Some  bishops  make  diocesan  rules 
forbidding  extraneous  priests  from  being  invited  to  do  any 
work  for  souls  in  their  dioceses  without  their  knowledge  and 
consent.     Such  rules  are  entirely  according  to  right  order  and 

5  De  Poenit.,  disp.  XXVI,  sec.  I. 
0  De  Poenit.,  disp.  XXI,  n.  8. 
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of  course  should  be  obeyed  wherever  they  are  in  force.  Some 
such  reason  as  this  was  probably  the  ground  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Roman  Congregations  which  are  quoted  by  modern  authors 
in  support  of  their  teaching  that  parish  priests  from  other 
dioceses  cannot  hear  confessions  without  the  approbation  of  the 
bishop  of  the  place  where  the  confessions  are  heard.  Now  that 
approbation  is  no  longer  a  necessary  requisite  for  valid  absolu- 
tion, those  decrees  in  their  strict  sense  are  scarcely  applicable. 
However,  they  indicated  and  confirmed  a  practice  which  was 
entirely  in  keeping  with  the  demands  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline. Bishops  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  what  priests, 
whether  parish  priests  or  others,  were  to  hear  confessions  in 
their  dioceses.  Although  their  approbation  in  the  technical 
sense  is  no  longer  required,  yet  without  their  faculty  or  mandate 
neither  parish  priests  nor  those  who  have  a  general  delegation 
can  delegate  jurisdiction  to  other  priests  to  hear  the  confessions 
of  their  subjects.  This  is  made  quite  clear  by  the  reply  of  the 
Commission  for  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  Canon  law 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper. 


Liverpool,  England. 


T.  Slater,  SJ. 
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Wynfrid  (Boniface). 

ONE  of  the  first  things  I  turn  to  when  the  Review  arrives, 
is  the  Mary  knoll  Mission  Letter.  What  inspiring  read- 
ing these  pen  pictures  of  the  labors  and  trials,  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  modern  missionary,  make,  and  with  what  splendid 
material  they  will  furnish  the  future  historian  of  the  American 
Catholic  Missions  in  the  Far  East.  How  meagre  in  compari- 
son are  the  details  of  missionary  enterprise  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  early  Middle  Ages.  Only  by  piecing  to- 
gether widely  scattered  casual  notices,  by  reading  between  the 
lines  of  cut  and  dry  legal  documents,  by  ingenious  combin- 
ations and  inferences  can  we  obtain  even  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  conversion  of  the  European  races. 

There  are,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this  general   rule. 
Thanks  to  Bede's  incomparable  Ecclesiastical  History  and  to 
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the  Correspondence  of  St.  Boniface  we  possess  more  ample  and 
satisfactory  information  in  regard  to  the  conversion  of  England 
and  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  missionaries  on  the  Con- 
tinent Every  student  of  Church  history  is  acquainted  with 
Bede's  history;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Letters  of  St. 
Boniface,  perhaps  because  they  are  less  accessible,  both  in  the 
original  and  in  translations,  to  the  general  reader.  These 
letters,  with  those  addressed  to  him  or  to  his  friends  which 
have  been  preserved  with  his  own,^  cover  the  period  from 
about  716  to  the  time  of  his  death  (754).  Some  are  to  the 
Poj>es,  concerning  questions  of  doctrine  and  discipline;  one  is 
a  message  of  admonition  to  iEthelbald,  the  profligate  king  of 
Mercia;  others  are  to  the  Frank  rulers ;  the  majority  are  written 
to  the  Saint's  Anglo-Saxon  friends,  male  and  female.  All  of 
these  letters  are  of  great  historical  interest  and  value,  and  it 
would  be  worth  while  indeed  to  present  tliem,  entire  or  in 
part,  to  the  English  reader  But  this  task  must  be  left  to  some 
future  biographer  of  the  great  Apostle.  In  the  following  pages 
we  shall  give  some  extracts  from  those  of  the  letters  which  are 
concerned  with  the  Saint's  missionary  labors. 

I. 

Wynfrid,^  a  West  Saxon  of  noble  blood,  was  born  about  675- 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Exeter,  where  he  passed  the  childhood  and  boy- 
hood of  his  religious  life.  After  studying  for  some  years  in 
other  monastic  schools,  he  entered  Nhutscelle  in  Southampton- 
shire  probably  in  the  year  702  or  703.  Here  he  was  or- 
dained priest  in  his  thirtieth  year  and  entrusted  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  monastery  school.  He  fulfilled  his  duties  with 
such  zeal  and  success  that  he  attracted  crowds  of  students  from 
all  parts  of  Wessex.  In  the  spring  of  716  he  crossed  to  the 
Continent  to  assist  Willibrord  in  evangelizing  the  Frisians. 
He  could  not  have  come  at  a  more  unfavoraible  time.  Radbod, 
the  pagan  king  of  the  northern   Frisians,  had  just  defeated 

^  Latest  and  best  edition  by  M.  Tangl,  Bonifatii  et  Lulli  Epistolae;  Berlin, 
1916. 

2  Sec  his  life  written  about  ten  years  after  his  death  by  the  priest  Willibald 
(not  St,  Willibald  of  Eichstatt).  Best  edition  by  W.  Levison,  Vitae  S.  Boni- 
fatii, Hanover,  1905;  Engl,  trans,  by  G.  W.  Robinson.  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A., 
1916. 
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Charles  Martel  and  made  himself  master  of  Prankish  Friesland. 
Willibrord  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  monastery  of 
Echternach  in  the  Eifel  Mountains.  Fruitful  missionary  work 
being  under  the  circumstances  out  of  the  question,  Wynfrid 
returned  to  Nhutscelle  before  the  close  of  the  year.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  short  rest  and  in  order  to  form  new  plans.  Before 
choosing  a  definite  field  of  labor,  he  resolved  to  go  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Father.  He  ar- 
rived there  in  the  autumn  of  718  and  was  most  kindly  welcomed 
by  Gregory  II. 

On  15  May,  719,  Wynfrid  had  his  last  audience  with  the 
Pope.  As  a  symbol  of  his  intimate  union  with  the  Roman 
Church,  Gregory  gave  him  the  name  of  Banifa^e,  in  honor  of 
the  holy  martyr  whose  feast  occurred  on  the  previous  day. 
He  then  appointed  him  by  a  special  Brief,  the  first  of  its  kind 
that  has  come  down  to  us,  missionary  apostolic  to  all  the 
heathen  peoples  to  whom  God  might  direct  him.  This  memor- 
able document  runs  as  follows : 

Gregory  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  the  pious  Priest 
Boniface. 

The  knowledge  we  have  of  the  zealous  and  holy  purpose  that 
bums  like  a  sacred  flame  within  you,  and  of  the  well-established 
purity  of  your  faith,  has  determined  us  to  make  you  our  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,  which,  through  the 
grace  of  the  Almighty,  has  been  entrusted  to  us.  Having  learned 
that  you  have  been  trained  from  your  infancy  for  the  priestly  office, 
and  that  with  increasing  years  you  have  so  zealously  increased  the 
talent  delivered  to  you  by  God  that  you  now  desire  in  all  earnestness 
to  utilize  the  grace  of  divine  knowledge  for  the  preaching  of  the 
mystery  of  the  faith  to  unbelieving  nations,  we  rejoice  in  the  strength 
of  your  faith  and  wish  to  become  promoters  of  the  grace  bestowed 
on  you.  And  as  you  have  laid  your  pious  purpose  in  prudent  mod- 
esty before  the  Apostolic  See  in  order  to  consolidate  still  more  your 
intimate  union  with  it  by  submitting  hiunbly  to  its  judgment  and, 
like  a  member  of  the  body  seeking  counsel  from  the  head,  resolving 
to  follow  its  directions:  we  empower  and  commission  you  in  the 
name  of  the  undivided  Trinity  and  by  virtue  of  the  inviolable 
authority  of  the  Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  whose  doc- 
trines we,  by  divine  disposition  watch  over  and  dispense,  to  announce, 
in  a  manner  suited  to  their  untutored  minds,  the  mjrstery  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  all  pagan  peoples  into  whose  lands  you  may 
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under  God's  guidance  penetrate.  In  the  administration  of  the  Sac- 
rament of  Baptism  we  desire  that  you  follow  the  custom  of  the  Holy 
Apo&tolic  See,  with  which  you  have  already  been  n/ade  acquainted. 
If  you  find  that  you  lack  anything  necessar\'  for  carrying  out  the 
work  you  have  undertaken,  you  will  take  care  to  inform  us  to  the 
best  of  your  ability.     Farewell. 

Given  on  the  Ides  of  May,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
most  religious  Lord,  Leo,  the  third  year  after  his  consulship,  and  the 
second  indiction."  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  very  general  written  instructions  Boni- 
face received  the  oral  commission  to  proceed  to  the  Thuring- 
ians.  But  he  had  not  been  there  many  months,  when  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Radbod  determined  him  to  attempt  the  con- 
version of  the  Frisians  once  more.  For  nearly  two  years  he 
labored  with  great  success  under  Willibrord,  destroying  heathen 
temples  and  sanctuaries,  erecting  churches  and  oratories,  and 
bringing  multitudes  of  pagans  into  the  fold.  From  time  to 
time  he  sent  reports  of  his  labors  to  his  friends  in  England,* 
who  followed  his  fortunes  with  the  deepest  interest  and  as- 
sisted him  with  their  prayers,  with  gifts  of  books,  altar  linen, 
and  money. 

"  I  return  thanks  without  ceasing  to  almighty  God,"  Bugga, 
a  nun  of  noble  birth  and  scholarly  training,  writes,  "  because 
He  has  shown  you,  as  I  learned  from  your  letter.  His  mercies 
in  many  ways  and  guided  you  so  lovingly  during  your  joumey- 
ings  through  unknown  lands.  He  moved  the  Bishop  of  the 
glorious  See  of  St.  Peter  to  look  with  favor  upon  you  and  to 
fulfil  the  yearning^  of  your  heart;  He  cast  down  before  you 
Radbod,  the  enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  a  vision  of 
the  night  He  Himself  appeared  to  you  and  commanded  you  to 
reap  the  ripe  harvest  and  to  gather  the  sheaves  of  souls  into  the 
barns  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  I  assure  you  that  no  temporal 
vicissitudes  can  alter  the  affection  and  reverence  I  have  ever 
entertained  for  you.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  secure  the 
Passional  for  which  you  asked  me,  but  I  shall  send  it  to  you  as 
soon  as  possible.  By  the  bearer  of  this  letter  I  am  forwarding 
to  you  50  solidi  (about  150  dollars)  and  an  altar-cloth;  costlier 

3  Ep.    12. 

*  These  letters  are  lost;  we  can  gather  their  contents,  however,  from  the 
extant  answers. 
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presents  are  not  in  my  power  just  now;  but  though  of  little 
value  in  themselves,  they  are  given  with  the  greatest  love."  ^ 

Willibrord,  who  was  growing  old  and  feeble  (he  had  ruled 
his  vast  missionary  diocese  for  nearly  thirty  years),  wished  to 
make  Boniface  his  coadjutor.  Boniface,  however,  steadfastly 
refused  the  proffered  dignity,  and  in  order  to  be  relieved  from 
further  importunity  asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  own 
mission  field  in  central  Germany. 

Crossing  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  Boniface  j>enetrated  into  the 
territory  of  the  Hessians,  the  ancient  Chatti,  between  the  Fulda 
and  the  Lahn.  In  Upper  Hesse  Christianity  was  not  wholly 
unknown,  but  the  few  scattered  Christians,  left  without  pastoral 
care,,  had  only  very  confused  notions  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed. Boniface  brought  them  back  to  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity and  made  hosts  of  converts  among  the  pagans.  At 
Amoeneburg,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  district,  he  erected  his 
first  monastery  on  German  soil.  Then  he  passed  on  to  Lower 
Hesse  and  the  Saxon  border.  Here,  too,  numerous  conversions 
rewarded  his  zeal,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  the  greatest  perils  and 
hardships.  The  letter  in  which  he  reported  his  successes  to  the 
Pope  has  not  been  preserved.  Gregory's  answer  was  a  sum- 
mons to  him  to  come  to  Rome  for  a  personal  interview. 

11. 

Gregory's  real  object  in  summoning  Boniface  was  to  confer 
episcopal  consecration  upon  him.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  30  November,  722.  Before  dismissing  him,  the  Holy  Father 
gave  him  four  letters  of  commendation,  which  show  that  he 
was  determined  to  assist  the  new  missionary  bishop  with  the 
full  support  of  his  spiritual  power.  The  first  is  the  so-called 
synodaley  drawn  up  according  to  a  fixed  formula  for  every 
bishop  consecrated  in  Rome  for  the  suburban  dioceses.*  Boni- 
face was  the  first  foreign  bishop  to  whom  it  was  given.  It 
made  known  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Christendom  the  bear- 
er's elevation  to  the  episcopacy,  and  laid  down  stringent  rules 
for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Holy 
Orders    and    the    proper    management    of    the    ecclesiastical 


5  Ep.  15. 

^  Liber  Diurntis  (ed.  Sickel),  p.  5,  n.  6. 

^  Ep.  18. 
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The  second  letter  is  addressed  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
digpnitaries  and  all  the  faithful  in  the  Prankish  dominions : 

We  have  learned  that  several  nations  in  Germany,  in  the  district 
east  of  the  Rhine,  seduced  by  Satan,  grope  about  in  the  shadow  of 
death  and  under  the  outward  show  of  Christianity  pay  worship  to 
idols,  while  others  possess  as  yet  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God  and 
have  not  been  cleansed  by  the  waters  of  Baptism.  We  therefore 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  the  bearer  of  these  presents,  Bishop 
Boniface,  our  venerable  brother,  to  those  parts  that  by  his  preaching 
he  might  lead  the  heathens  to  eternal  life  and  by  his  exhortations 
bring  back  those  who  have  erred  from  the  right  path  to  the  haven 
of  salvation,  instruct  them  in  the  teachings  of  our  Apostolic  See,  and 
induce  them  to  persevere  in  the  faith.  We  exhort  you,  for  the  love 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  out  of  reverence  for  His  holy  Apostles, 
to  assist  him  in  all  things  to  the  best  of  your  power,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  whatever  he  requires  for  his  journey.  .  .  .  Whoever  assists 
by  word  and  deed  this  servant  of  God,  sent  forth  by  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  heathen,  may  he 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  partake  of  the 
communion  of  the  holy  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  if  anyone 
should  dare,  in  a  hostile  spirit,  to  hinder  his  work,  to  oppose  his 
mission  or  that  of  his  successors,  he  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  divine 
sentence,  incur  the  penalty  of  excommunication  and  be  delivered 
over  to  eternal  damnation.® 

In  the  third  letter  Gregory  praises  the  constancy  of  certain 
influential  Thuringian  nobles,  who  had  stoutly  resisted  all  at- 
tempts of  the  Saxons  to  draw  them  back  into  heathenism : 

When  we  heard  of  the  magnificent  constancy  of  your  faith  in 
Christ,  how  you  replied  to  the  pagans  who  tried  to  force  you  to 
worship  their  idols,  that  you  preferred  to  die  a  blessed  death  rather 
than  violate  in  any  way  the  faith  once  received  by  you,  we  joyfully 
returned  thanks  to  our  God  and  Saviour,  the  Giver  of  all  good  things. 
We  admonish  you  to  advance  to  still  better  and  higher  things  and 
to  show  all  due  respect  and  obedience  to  your  missionary  and  bishop, 
Boniface,  whom  we  have  sent  to  you  to  confirm  you  in  the  faith  and 
make  perfect  your  salvation  in  the  Lord.® 

If  Boniface's  labors  were  not  to  be  doomed  to  failure  from 
the  very  outset,  the  good  will  of  Charles  Martel,  the  uncrowned 
king  of  the  Franks,  had  to  be  secured.  To  this  end  Gregory 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  him : 

«  Ep.  17.  »  Ep.  19. 
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Knowing  as  we  do  that  you,  beloved  in  Christ,  in  many  ways 
manifest  a  truly  religious  disposition,  we  greet  you  with  all  due 
respect  and  inform  you  that  we  thought  it  necessary  to  send  our 
brother  Boniface,  here  present,  a  man  of  approved  faith  and  morals, 
whom  we  have  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  and  instructed  in  the 
canons  of  the  Holy  See,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  peoples  of  Ger- 
many who  are  still  fettered  by  the  errors  of  paganism  or  plunged  in 
the  obscurity  of  ignorance.  We  earnestly  recommend  him  to  your 
well-known  benevolence,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  assist  him  in  all 
his  needs  and  zealously  defend  him  against  all  his  adversaries,  re- 
membering that  whatever  favors  you  show  to  him  are  shown  to  God. 
Fully  instructed  by  us  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  the  said 
bishop  enters  upon  the  work  of  the  Gospel.^** 

This  letter  had  the  desired  effect.  When  Boniface  presented 
himself  at  his  court,  Charles  received  him  "  with  great  vener- 
ation "  and  issued  the  following  letter  of  protection,  signed  and 
sealed  with  his  own  hand : 

To  the  holy  and  apostolic  Fathers  in  Christ,  the  bishops,  to  the 
dukes,  counts,  magistrates,  stewards  of  the  crown-lands,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  minor  officials,  envoys  and  friends,  Charles,  Mayor  of  the 
Palace. 

Be  it  known  to  you  that  the  apostolic  man  and  Father  in  Christ, 
Bishop  Boniface,  has  appeared  before  us  and  requested  us  to  take 
him  into  our  special  protection.  This,  be  it  known  to  you,  we  have 
willingly  done.  Accordingly  we  have  ordered  this  docmnent,  con- 
firmed by  our  own  hand,  to  be  drawn  up,  to  the  end  that,  wherever 
he  may  tarry,  he  may  be  left  undisturbed  and  in  safety  with  our 
favor  and  under  our  protection.  If  any  controversy  or  difficulty 
should  arise  which  cannot  be  composed  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
law,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  our  court  of  justice — and 
this  holds  not  only  for  himself  but  for  all  who  may  in  future  be  in 
his  company — so  that  no  one  shall  presume  to  impugn  or  condemn 
him;  but  he  shall  at  all  times  through  our  favor  and  protection 
enjoy  peace  and  security.  In  confirmation  whereof  we  have  signed 
this  dociunent  with  our  own  hand  and  sealed  it  with  our  signet.*^ 

Boniface  himself  has  told  us  how  much  the  powerful  Mayor's 
assistance  meant  to  him  and  his  work.  "  Without  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  the  Franks,"  he  wrote  to  Bishop  Daniel  of 
Winchester,  "  I  can  neither  rule  my  flock  nor  shield  my  priests, 
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monks  and  nuns  from  harm ;  without  his  authority  I  could  not 
even  put  a  stop  to  pagan  practices  and  the  horrors  of  idolatry 
in  Germany."  ^^ 

The  future  of  his  mission  being  thus,  humanly  speaking, 
guaranteed,  Boniface  returned  with  fresh  confidence  to  his 
labors  in  Hesse.  Here  he  found  everything  in  good  order.  His 
converts  had  remained  true  to  the  faith,  and  his  first  care  was 
to  administer  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation  to  them.  Then  he 
resumed  his  preaching  among  the  pagan  and  semi-pagan  in- 
habitants, many  of  whom  were  daily  added  to  the  Church. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  724  Boniface  sent  an  account  of  his 
labors  to  Rome,  which  is  unfortunately  not  extant.  Gregory 
replied : 

From  the  perusal  of  your  letter  we  see  that  multitudes  have  been 
converted  from  error;  we  give  thanks  to  God  a  thousandfold,  and 
rejoice  from  our  heart  at  the  great  harvest  of  souls,  while  earnestly 
praying  that  He,  from  whom  all  good  proceeds,  may  assist  you  and 
by  the  inspiration  of  His  power  lead  the  whole  nation  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  light.  Let  neither  threats  nor  terrors  deter  you  or  cast 
you  down,  but  trusting  in  God,  preach  the  word  of  truth  without 
fear.  With  God's  help  your  labors  will  bear  fruit,  if  only  your  in- 
tention be  pure.^^ 

Boniface  had  need  of  encouragement,  for  his  very  successes 
had  brought  him  for  the  first  time  into  open  conflict  with  a 
Prankish  bishop.  Gerold  of  Mainz,  who  had  until  then  given 
no  thought  whatever  either  to  the  scattered  Christians  or  the 
pagans  of  Hesse,  claimed  the  flourishing  young  Church  which 
had,  overnight  as  it  were,  sprung  up  amongst  them,  as  part  of 
his  diocese.  Boniface  appealed  to  the  Po{>e,  who  immediately 
referred  the  matter  to  Charles  Martel,  urging  him  to  intervene 
in  Boniface's  behalf.^*  We  do  not  know  what  steps  Charles 
took  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  as  the  question  w^as  never  mooted 
again,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  he  called  the  bishop  of 
Mainz  to  order,  and  warned  him  not  to  interfere  in  future  in 
the  ecclesiastical  aff"airs  of  Hesse. 

Only  one  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  Boniface  and 
his  Anglo-Saxon  friends  at  this  period  is  still  extant.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  his  old  friend,  Bishop  Daniel  of  Winchester 
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(705-745,  746).  Boniface  had  told  him  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  Hessian  mission,  and  he  hopes  to  have  a  share  in 
the  merits  of  his  labors  by  giving  him  some  solid  advice  on  the 
best  method  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  This  letter  deserves 
to  be  quoted  at  length,  written  as  it  is  by  one  of  the  most 
prominent  churchmen  of  the  eighth  century,  and  treating  of  a 
subject  which  is  quite  as  live  to-day  as  it  was  twelve  hundred 
years  ago. 

Do  not  attack  point-blank  certain  preconceived  notions  of  the 
pagans  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  their  false  gods.  Let  them  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  they  derive  their  being  from  one  another,  for 
then  you  will  be  able  all  the  more  easily  to  convince  them  that  gods 
and  goddesses  bom  after  the  manner  of  men  are  men,  not  gods,  and 
as  they  had  a  beginning,  cannot  have  been  from  eternity.  When  you 
have  brought  them  to  admit  that  their  gods  had  a  beginning,  ask 
them  whether  this  world  also  had  a  beginning,  or  whether  it  existed 
from  eternity.  If  it  had  a  beginning,  who  made  it?  for  surely  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  world  there  was  no  place  where  engendered 
and  therefore  corporeal  gods  could  dwell.  (By  world  I  do  not  mean 
merely  this  terrestrial  globe  and  the  visible  heavens,  but  also  all  the 
wide  expanse  of  space  which  the  pagans  can  imagine.)  If  they 
maintain  that  the  world  is  eternal,  ask  them  who  governed  it  before 
the  gods  were  bom;  how  the  gods  succeeded  in  subjecting  to  them- 
selves a  world  that  existed  from  all  eternity;  by  whom  and  when 
the  first  god  or  goddess  was  engendered,  by  whom  and  when  set 
over  the  world;  whether  they  believe  that  the  gods  still  continue  to 
give  birth  to  new  gods  and  goddesses;  if  not,  why  and  when  they 
have  become  barren ;  but  if  they  still  give  birth  to  other  gods,  the 
number  of  gods  must  be  indefinitely  large  by  now,  and  it  must  in 
consequence  be  difficult  for  mortals  to  decide  which  of  these  many 
and  powerful  beings  is  the  most  powerful :  until  they  have  decided 
this  question,  they  constantly  run  the  risk,  while  honoring  one  god, 
of  offending  another  still  more  powerful.  Ask  them  also  whether 
they  believe  that  the  gods  must  be  worshipped  for  temporal  and 
present  rewards,  or  for  eternal  and  future  ones.  If  they  say  for 
temporal  rewards,  let  them  tell  you  in  what  respect  the  pagans  are 
more  fortunate  than  the  Christians.  Ask  them,  moreover,  of  what 
possible  use  their  sacrifices  could  be  to  gods  who  are  lords  of  all 
things?  Or  why  the  gods  permit  such  things  as  they  have  need  of 
themselves  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  men?  And  if  they  have  need 
of  such  things,  why  have  they  not  chosen  costlier  gifts  than  the  vic- 
tims offered  to  them?  But  if  they  have  need  of  nothing,  why  so 
many  sacrifices? 
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Confront  them  with  these  and  similar  arguments;  not  insultingly, 
nor  in  a  manner  likely  to  irritate  them,  but  with  much  moderation 
and  gentleness.  In  passing,  as  it  were,  compare  their  idle  supersti- 
tions with  our  Christian  teachings,  and  thus  combat  them  indirectly, 
so  that  the  pagans,  confused  rather  than  embittered,  may  blush  at 
the  absurdity  of  their  false  opinions. 

Tell  them  also:  If  their  gods  are  all-powerful,  merciful  and  just, 
they  not  only  recompense  those  who  honor  them,  but  also  punish 
those  who  despise  them ;  and  if  they  do  both  the  one  and  the  other 
in  this  life,  why  do  they  spare  the  Christians,  who  are  everywhere 
destroying  their  images  and  turning  almost  the  whole  world  from 
their  worship?  And  while  the  Christians  are  in  possession  of  fertile 
lands  abounding  in  wine  and  oil  and  all  other  products,  only  frost - 
chilled,  ice-bound  regions  are  left  to  the  heathens  and  their  gods. 

And  if  they  are  inclined  to  boast  of  the  apparently  legitimate 
empire  of  their  gods,  because  forsooth  their  tribes  have  always 
acknowledged  them,  explain  to  them  that  in  former  times  the  whole 
world  was  steeped  in  idolatry,  until  by  the  grace  of  Christ  it  was 
reconciled  to  the  one  true  God.  For  what  else  do  the  Christians  do 
when  they  have  their  children  baptized,  but  cleanse  them  singly 
from  the  uncleanness  and  sin  of  paganism,  with  which  the  whole 
earth  was  once  filled?  ^^ 

The  method  of  proceeding  recommended  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  was  no  doubt  based  on  experiences  gained  by  him- 
self in  dealing  with  the  remnants  of  paganism  in  Wessex  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  Similar  methods  have  been  followed  by 
the  great  missionaries  of  all  times.  The  neophytes  themselves 
loved  to  resort  to  more  j>alpable  demonstrations  of  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  false  gods,  when  they  wished  to  win  over 
their  hesitating  countrymen  to  the  new  religion.  Every  reader 
of  Bede  knows  the  story  of  Coifi,  the  pagan  high  priest  of  the 
Northumbrians.  After  his  conversion,  in  order  to  prove  to  his 
people  that  what  they  worshipped  was  naught,  he  profaned 
and  destroyed  the  altars  of  the  gods  which  he  had  himself 
consecrated,  and  thereby  brought  many  to  the  faith.  Some- 
thing very  similar  to  this  happened  during  Boniface's  second 
sojourn  in  Hesse.     Willibald  ^®  relates  the  event  as  follows : 

At  that  time  many  of  the  Hessians,  brought  under  the  Catholic 
faith,   received   the   laying    on   of    hands ;    others   indeed,   not   yet 

»»  Ep.  23.  16  V.  Bonif.  6  (Robinson's  transl.). 
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strengthened  in  soul,  refused  to  accept  in  their  entirety  the  lessons 
of  the  inviolate  faith.  Moreover  some  were  wont  secretly,  some 
openly  to  sacrifice  to  trees  and  springs ;  some  in  secret,  others  openly 
practised  inspections  of  victims  and  divinations,  legerdemain  and  in- 
cantations ;  some  turned  their  attention  to  auguries  and  auspices  and 
various  sacrificial  rites;  while  others,  with  sounder  minds,  aban- 
doned all  the  profanations  of  heathenism,  and  committed  none  of 
these  things.  With  the  advice  and  counsel  of  these  last,  the  saint 
undertook,  in  the  place  called  Gaesmere,  while  the  servants  of  God 
stood  by  his  side,  to  fell  a  certain  oak  of  extraordinary  size,  which 
is  called,  by  an  old  name  of  the  pagans,  the  Oak  of  Jupiter.^"^  And 
when  in  the  strength  of  his  steadfast  heart  he  had  cut  the  lower 
notch,  there  was  present  a  great  multitude  of  pagans,  who  in  their 
souls  were  most  earnestly  cursing  the  enemy  of  their  gods.  But 
when  the  f  oreside  of  tlie  tree  was  notched  only  a  little,  suddenly  the 
oak's  vast  bulk,  driven  by  a  divine  blast  from  above,  crashed  to  the 
ground,  shivering  its  crown  of  branches  as  it  fell ;  and,  as  if  by  the 
gracious  dispensation  of  the  Most  High,  it  was  also  burst  into  four 
parts,  and  four  trunks  of  huge  size,  equal  in  length,  were  seen,  im- 
wrought  by  the  brethren  who  stood  by.  At  this  sight  the  pagans 
who  before  had  cursed,  now,  on  the  contrary,  believed,  and  blessed 
the  Lord,  and  put  away  their  former  reviling.  Then  moreover  the 
most  holy  bishop,  after  taking  counsel  with  the  brethren,  built  from 
the  timber  of  the  tree  a  wooden  oratory,  and  dedicated  it  in  honor 
of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle. 

III. 

During  the  years  ^2^  and  724  the  Church  in  Hesse  grew 
so  strong  that  the  bishop's  presence  could  be  spared  for  a  time. 
He  therefore  determined  to  pass  again  into  Thuringia.  But 
as  he  had  been  absent  from  that  country  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  as  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  opfK>sition  from  various 
quarters,  before  setting  out  he  asked  and  readily  obtained  from 
the  Sovereign  PontiflF  a  letter  of  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
whole  Thuringian  nation. 

We  have  sent  to  you  our  brother,  the  holy  Bishop  Boniface,  that 
he  may  baptize  you,  teach  you  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  lead  you  from 
error  into  the  true  way,  to  the  end  that  you  may  have  salvation  and 
everlasting  life.  Do  you  therefore  obey  him  in  all  things,  honor  him 
as  your  father  and  incline  your  hearts  to  his  teaching;  for  we  have 
sent  him  to  you,  not  that  he  may  gather  earthly  riches,  but  that  he 

1^  The  Oak  of  Thor  or  Donar. 
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may  gain  your  souls.  Therefore,  love  God,  and  in  His  name  receive 
baptism,  for  the  Lord  our  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him  "  that  which  eye  of  man  hath  never  seen,  nor  his  heart  con- 
ceived ".  Depart  from  evil  works  and  do  good ;  do  not  worship 
idols,  nor  offer  sacrifices  of  blood,  for  God  receives  not  such;  but 
in  all  things  observe  and  do  according  as  our  brother  Boniface  shall 
teach  you,  and  you  will  be  saved  forever,  you  and  your  children. 
Build  for  him  a  house  in  which  he  may  dwell  as  your  father  and 
bishop,  and  churches,  where  you  may  pray,  that  God  may  forgive 
you  your  sins  and  grant  you  life  everlasting.^* 

In  Thuringia  Boniface  encountered  even  greater  opposition 
than  he  had  anticipated.  It  was  organized  and  led  by  four 
priests  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  who  had  labored  in  the  Thur- 
ingian  mission  before  him.  But  these  men,  whom  Willibald 
describes  as  *'  false  brethren,  fornicators  and  adulterers,  who 
went  about  teaching  heresy  and  confirming  the  pyeople  in  their 
corruptions,"  ^^  were  no  match  for  Boniface.  The  people,  who 
are  ever  attracted  by  great  and  saintly  personalities,  soon  turned 
their  backs  upon  their  seducers,  and  Boniface  remained  in 
jxjssession  of  the  field.  Completely  discomfited,  his  rivals 
either  submitted  or  were  forced  to  retire  into  obscurity.  But 
difficulties  of  another  kind  had  still  to  be  grappled  with,  which 
could  be  overcome  only  by  prudent  and  persevering  efTort. 
The  direful  effects  of  the  half  Christian,  half  pagan  condition 
of  the  people  during  the  past  decades  confronted  him  at  every 
step.  Brought  up  from  earliest  boyhood  in  a  monastery,  where 
he  had  been  taught,  "  not  to  obey  his  own  desires  and  pleasures, 
but  to  walk  under  another's  judgment  and  command,"  ^°  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  when  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he 
should  have  found  it  hard  at  times  to  solve  practical  difficulties, 
or  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arose.  With  a  truly  childlike 
simplicity  he  submitted  all  his  doubts  and  difficulties  to  the 
Holy  Father,  in  whom  he  ever  found  a  sympathetic  friend  and 
wise  counsellor.  Gregory's  answers  to  his  questions  display 
the  same  clearness  and  precision,  the  same  prudence  and 
breadth  of  view  w^hich  characterize  the  answers  given  by  his 
great  namesake,  the  first  Gregory,  on  a  similar  occasion  to  the 
Apostle  of  England.  A  few  extracts  will  show  the  truth  of  this 
observation. 

18  Ep.  25.  '^^  V.  Bonif.  6. 
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"  You  wished  to  know/*  he  wrote  to  Boniface,  22  Noven^ber, 
726,  "  to  what  degree  the  faithful  may  marry  with  their  kin- 
dred. We  declare  that,  properly  speaking,  persons  between 
whom  a  blood  relationship  is  traceable  should  not  be  joined 
in  wedlock  at  all.  But  as  moderation,  especially  in  the  case 
of  so  rude  a  people,  seems  to  us  to  be  better  than  the  full 
rigor  of  the  law,  marriage  may  be  allowed  if  it  takes  place  after 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity. 

You  further  ask,  What  is  a  man  to  do  whose  wife,  on  account  of 
some  incurable  disease,  cannot  fulfil  her  matrimonial  duty?  It  were 
better  if  he  practised  continence;  but  as  this  demands  greatness  of 
soul,  let  him  who  cannot  be  continent  rather  marry  again ;  he  must, 
however,  furnish  the  woman,  whom  infirmity  and  no  detestable  crime 
has  rendered  incapable,  with  the  means  of  subsistence.^^ 

Touching  your  question,  whether  it  be  allowed  to  partake  of  food 
offered  to  the  gods,  provided  the  saving  sign  of  the  cross  has  been 
made  over  it  by  the  faithful  it  will  suffice  to  refer  you  to  St.  Paul's 
answer :  "  If  any  man  says :  This  has  been  sacrificed  to  idols,  do  not 
eat  -of  it  for  his  sake  that  told  it,  and  for  conscience  sake  "  (1  Cor. 
10:28). 

In  another  question  Gregory  would  not  tolerate  a  milder 
practice.  It  was  not  right,  he  said,  that  persons  who  had  been 
consecrated  to  God  in  their  infancy  should  ever  be  permitted 
to  return  to  the  world  and  give  free  rein  to  their  lusts. 

In  regard  to  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  deposit  of  faith 
Gregory  was  of  course  inflexible.  "  In  the  matter  of  baptism," 
he  wrote,  *'  let  your  charity  hold  fast  to  the  practice  of  the 
Church :  whoever  has  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  baptized  a 
second  time ;  for  he  does  not  receive  the  gift  of  this  grace  in  the 
name  of  the  person  who  baptizes,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  the  case  of  children,  who  have  been  torn  from 
their  parents  and  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  baptized 
or  not,  if  no  one  can  witness  to  a  previous  baptism,  it  is  obvious, 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers,  that  they  must  be 
baptized."     All  Christians,  he  says  in  answer  to  another  query, 

21  The  case  in  question  was  probably  one  of  impotency,  which  according  to 
Roman  Law  (adopted  also  by  the  Franks)  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
valid  marriage,  but  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  solving  the  mar- 
riage bond.     Cf.  Sagmuller,  Kirchenrecht,  II,  3rd  ed.,  p.  152. 
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must  be  permitted  to  partake  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ; 
lepers,  however,  must  be  forbidden  to  approach  the  Holy  Table 
with  those  who  are  in  health. 

Though  a  rare  visitor  at  the  Prankish  court,  Boniface  could 
not  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  certain  ecclesiastics,  priests  and 
bishops,  in  high  station,  whose  lives  were  in  general  no  better 
than  those  of  warriors  and  courtiers.  This  was  a  constant 
source  of  uneasiness  to  him,  especially  as  he  had  solemnly 
promised  the  Holy  Father  to  have  no  communion  or  intercourse 
with  bishops  living  contrary  to  the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
holy  fathers.  He  asked  the  Pope  whether  he  could  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  such  men  and  otherwise  communicate  with 
them,  provided  they  were  not  heretical  in  their  teachings. 
Gregory's  answer,  full  of  wisdom  and  true  Christian  charity  as 
it  was,  put  his  scruples  at  rest. 

We  advise  you  [the  Pontiff  wrote]  to  warn  and  exhort  such  per- 
sons in  virtue  of  your  apostolical  authority,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  the  purity  of  ecclesiastical  living.  If  they  listen  to  you,  they  will 
save  their  souls,  and  you  yourself  will  be  rewarded.  But  do  not 
refuse  to  converse  and  sit  at  table  with  them,  for  it  often  happens 
that  those  who  cannot  be  induced  by  reprimands  and  punishments 
to  follow  the  path  of  truth,  are  brought  back  to  the  way  of  justice 
by  cheerful  and  friendly  words  of  exhortation  spoken  at  table.  Act 
in  the  same  manner  toward  laymen  of  rank  who  give  you  their 
support.^- 

George  Metlake. 

Cologne^  Germany. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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A  REVIVAL  in  Scotistic  studies  is  modestly  announcing 
itself,  principally,  of  course,  though  not  exclusively, 
among  Franciscan  scholars.  About  two  years  ago  P.  Alex- 
ander Bertoni,  O.F.M.,  published  a  volume  entitled  Le  Bien- 
heureux  Jean  Duns  Scot^  which  is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of 
Scotistic  vade-mecum.     We  find  there  a  brief  survey  of  the 

22  Ep.  26. 

1  Levanto,  Tifografhia  dell'  Immacolata,  1917.  The  reader  will  find  here  the 
complete  references  to  the  neo-Scotistic  authors  and  their  works;  e.  g.,  P.  P. 
Parthenius  Minges,  Deodat  Maria,  Mariano  Fernandez  Garcia,  Seraphin  Bel- 
mond. 
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life  of  Scotus,  his  doctrines,  and  his  disciples.  The  third  part 
contains  the  long  gallery  of  all  the  Scotistic  writers  of  the  last 
six  centuries,  with  historical  and  bibliographical  notes,  and 
in  its  concluding  pages  we  are  introduced  to  the  nascent  neo- 
Scotistic  movement.  No  doubt  can  remain  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader:  we  are  witnessing  the  awakening  of  a  widespread  in- 
terest in  Scotistic  studies. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Scotus  belongs  to  that  small 
privileged  group  of  great  leaders  and  striking  personalities 
in  the  world  of  thought  who,  by  their  profound  and  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  problems  of  life,  and  their  keen  insight 
into  the  nature  of  man  and  the  meaning  of  things,  have  in- 
spired and  influenced  the  subsequent  history  of  reflective  hu- 
man thought;  to  those  exceptional  men  who  by  the  eminent 
power  of  their  minds  have  become  enduring  centres  of  intellec- 
tual attraction  which  continue  to  cause  other  men  to  move  in 
their  orbit  as  enthusiastic  and  loyal  admirers. 

What  is,  however,  a  real  matter  of  surprise  is  the  scant 
consideration  Scotus  receives  in  the  current  Catholic  manuals  of 
philosophy.  There  may  be  more  than  one  reason  for  this 
partial  treatment  and  the  prejudiced  and  erroneous  views 
concerning  his  personality  and  teaching  found  therein.  But 
the  main  reason  is  a  misunderstanding  of  his  real  teaching. 
And  Franciscan  scholars  are  beginning  to  realize  that  for 
this  they  themselves  are  in  a  measure  to  blame. 

How  many  able  and  searching  monographs  have  appeared 
since  the  revival  of  Scholastic  philosophy  on  the  teaching  of 
St.  Thomas  illuminating  practically  every  phase  of  his  philo- 
sophy. And  how  few  are  the  monographs  on  Scotus.  If  we 
wish  Scotus  to  be  generally  appreciated  as  he  deserves,  we 
must  furnish  these  special  studies,  setting  forth  his  doctrines 
and  restating  them  in  terms  of  modern  thought.  For  the  up- 
to-date  text  books,  historical  as  Well  as  systematic,  are  based 
upon  the  latest  monographs. 

As  matters  stand,  we  find  Scotus  characterized  in  current 
manuals  as  wanting  in  that  synthetic  power  which  St.  Thomas 
possessed  in  so  preeminent  a  degree,  and  as  being  an  envious 
critic,  a  demolisher  of  systems,  a  mere  dialectician  who 
plunged  into  a  pathless  ocean  of  metaphysical  speculations 
which  he  confused,  while  exploring,  by  his  excessive  subtleties. 
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Now  the  system  of  St.  Thomas  is  undoubtedly  -  one  of  the 
most  masterly  presentations  of  Scholastic  thought  by  reason 
of  its  doctrinal  solidarity,  its  perfect  coordination  of  the  great 
leading  ideas,  and  the  harmonious  unification  of  the  minor  ele- 
ments. Scotus,  who  died  suddenly  as  a  comparatively  young 
man,  was  not  permitted  to  synthesize  his  doctrines  at  leisure 
into  a  like  imposing  and  carefully  polished  Summa.  Many  of 
his  views  have  come  down  to  us  only  as  "  Reportata  "  or  lecture 
notes.  But  the  elements  are  all  there,  complete  and  properly 
adjusted,  and  can  easily  be  fitted  into  an  organic  whole,  and 
hence  it  is  unfair  to  classify  him  as  a  thinker  of  the  second 
order.  Had  Scotus  not  possessed  constructive  powers,  and 
were  his  teaching  not  a  rounded  system,  he  could  never  have 
become  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  school.  As  DeWulf  puts 
it :  ''  Scotus  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  founder  of  a  school ;  his 
philosophy  was  consistent  and  his  innovations  organized  and 
well  thought  out."  ^ 

Nor  was  Scotus  merely  the  envious  critic*  and  demolisher 
of  systems.  He  was  far  from  being  obsessed  by  a  mania  for 
destruction,  and  from  finding  an  unholy  complacency  amid 
accumulated  ruins.  The  Subtle  Doctor  knew  that  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  limitations  of  individual  human  powers  of  in- 
tuition, legitimate  criticism  has  an  important  function  to  per- 
form. But  he  also  realized  that  for  the  same  reason  it  cannot 
be  the  mission  of  the  individual  thinker  to  rebuild  entirely 
anew,  but  at  most  to  contribute  his  stone  toward  the  edifice  of 
human  knowledge.^  In  particular,  it  is  too  naive  and  alto- 
gether too  convenient  an  explanation  of  the  antithesis  between 
the  two  great  teachers  Thomas  and  Scotus  to  assert  that  it  arose 
from  a  "  wish  on  the  part  of  Brother  John  to  contradict  what- 
ever Brother  Thomas  had  taught." 

The  thirteenth  century  marked  the  culmination  of  Scholas- 
ticism.®    Facing  all  the  problems  that  confront  a   complete 

2  Cf.  DeWulf,  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy,  p.  344- 

3  DeWulf,  ibid.,  p.  433. 

*  H.  Hurter,  S.J.,  in  his  Nomenclator  Literarius  (Tomus  IV,  1890,  p.  367) 
says  of  Scotus  that  he  maintained  his  differing  opinions  "  absque  studio  et  ira, 
tranquille  et  solius  veritatis  inquirendae  vel  determinandae  ratione  habita; 
•adversarium,  praesertim  Sanctum  Thomam  vix  unquam  nominal;  unde  certo 
solidum  et  accuratum  Theologiae  studium  baud  parvum  promovit  et  dilatavit." 

•'*  "  In  processu  generationis  humanae  semper  crevit  notitia  veritatis,"  IV,  d. 
I,  q.  3,n.  8:  apud  P.  Bertoni,  op.  cit.,  p.  130. 

8  Cf.  DeWulf,  op.  cit.,  p.  265. 
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philosophy  or  analysis  of  life,  it  gave  them  characteristic  solu- 
tions, all  harmonized  into  one  grand  and  imposing  synthesis. 
Its  leading  principles,  those  great  underlying  organic  doctrines 
which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  Scholastic  system  and  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  great  synthetic  systems,  were  accepted 
by  all  Scholastics.  But  at  the  same  time  the  leading  thinkers 
of  the  thirteenth  century  impressed  the  stamp  of  their  person- 
ality and  individual  genius  upon  the  form  in  which  they  gave 
concrete  expression  to  that  one  dominant  general  synthesis, 
proving  thus,  as  Dr.  Turner  says,^  that  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Schoolmen  advocated  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Scholasticism  was  compatible  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  variety  as  to  the  details  of  method  and 
doctrine.  Each  concrete  synthesis  had  its  own  peculiar 
physiognomy. 

Thus  also  the  antithesis  between  St.  Thomas  and  Scotus  is 
an  antithesis  rising  out  of  the  difference  in  the  mental  tempera- 
ments of  the  two  men,  the  difference  between  the  intellectualist 
and  the  voluntarist,  or  again,  the  intellectualist  cind  the  formal 
realist.  Wm.  James  says  somewhere:  "  If  we  take  the  whole 
history  of  philosophy,  the  systems  reduce  themselves  to  a  few 
main  types  which,  under  all  the  technical  verbiage  in  which 
the  ingenious  intellect  of  man  envelopes  them,  are  just  so  many 
visions,  modes  of  feeling,  the  whole  push,  and  seeing  the  whole 
drift  of  life,  forced  on  one  by  one's  total  character  and  ex- 
perience, and  on  the  whole  preferred  as  one's  best  working 
attitude."  ^  Exaggerated  meanings  may  be  read  into  these 
words,  but  they  also  contain  their  soul  of  truth. 

Owing  to  their  different  mental  temperaments,  Thomas  and 
Scotus  differ  radically  at  times.  But  oftentimes,  too,  they 
merely  appear  to  differ  whilst  they  are  de  facto  in  substantial 
agreement,  because  they  approach  the  same  problem  from  dif- 
ferent angles,  Thomas  giving  the  subjective  aspect,  and  Scotus 
the  objective  view,  the  one  with  his  virtual  distinction  stating 
the  same  solution  in  the  terms  of  the  subjective  mental  factors 
of  the  problem,  the  other  with  his  formal  distinction  in  the 
terms  of  the  objective  real  factor.     Both  views  are  in  realit)'- 

■^  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  p.  397. 

*  A  Pluralistic  Universe,  pp.  20-21. 
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complementary  and  not  exclusive,  each  aiding  the  mind  in 
its  endeavor  to  grasp  the  various  moments,  modalities  (for- 
malitates),  or  real  aspects  of  the  complex  reality  it  contem- 
plates. In  this  case  it  remains  the  undiminished  merit  of 
both  thinkers,  just  as  it  is  the  independent  value  of  both  sys- 
tems, that  each  throws  new  light  on  distinct  aspects  of  truth. 
For  the  passage  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective  helps  our 
perspective. 

The  great  individual  constructive  thinkers  of  the  golden  age 
of  Scholastic  thought  were  followed  by  the  schools  in  which, 
as  these  schools  gradually  degenerated,  capable  men  wasted 
their  creative  powers  in  the  ingenious  elaboration  of  dialectic 
subtleties,  because  their  principal  concern  was  no  longer  the 
development  of  the  problems  handed  down  to  them  or  the  task 
of  meeting  the  new  difficulties  arising,  but  the  defence  and 
triumph  of  their  chosen  school.  Thomas  and  Scotus  as  think- 
ers do  not  represent  merely  a  sum  of  doctrines ;  they  are,  what 
Clement  Baeumker "  says  of  St.  Augustine,  characteristic  per- 
sonalities with  boldly  outlined  peculiarities,  due  not  to  wilful, 
self-sufficient  isolation,  but  to  the  fact  that  both  with  warm 
hearts  and  penetrating  minds  lived  in  personal  inner  experience 
the  ultimate  problems  and  gave  them,  in  their  honest  endeavor 
to  fathom  and  reach  the  truth,  each  his  own  characteristic 
solution.  But  the  later  Thomistic  and  Scotistic  schools  in  large 
measure  represent  merely  a  sum  of  doctrines,  a  closed  system 
of  thought,  whose  defenders,  starting  with  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted principle  or  definition,  vied  to  outdo  each  other  in 
dialectic  skill  and  in  ever  increasing  fineness  of  multiplied 
distinctions  (according  to  the  well-known  scheme:  definire, 
divider e,  demonstrare) ,  until  not  infrequently  the  plain  simple 
problem  became  dissolved  into  an  impalpable  mist  of  idle  sub- 
tleties, the  mind  losing  itself  in  empty  dialectic  play,  the  dis- 
cussion degenerating  into  inane  logomachies.  Both  schools 
are  equally  at  fault  in  this  matter  in  their  eagerness  to  accen- 
tuate the  differences  of  the  two  great  masters  and  to  prove 
their  own  superiority.  Both  are  equally  to  blame  for  the  final 
downfall  of  Scholasticism  which  succumbed,  as  DeWulf  ^**  tells 

^  Die  Europaeischc  Philosophy  des  MitteleUters,  p.  315. 
10  Op.  cit,  p.  505. 
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US,  for  want  of  men,  not  for  want  of  ideas.  And  both  are 
equally  responsible  for  the  bad  name  attaching  to  and  the  con- 
tempt so  long  heaped  upon  everything  Scholastic  in  non- 
Catholic  circles,  wherein  Scholastic  philosophy  is  supposed  to 
be  essentially  what  these  later  schools  frequently  made  it  to 
be  by  abuse,  and  at  times  even  by  a  culpable  ignorance  and 
distortion  of  the  real  teaching  of  their  own  masters  ^^ — a  wild 
dance  of  unintelligible  speculations  in  the  air,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Fr.  J.  Rickaby,  SJ. 

And  in  similar  manner  many  of  the  traditional  prejudices 
against  Scotus  found  in  current  Catholic  manuals  of  philosophy 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  their  Scotus  is  not  the  real  Scotus  as  he 
lived  and  thought,  but  a  fictitious  Scotus  of  some  of  the  later 
Scotists,  as  caricatured  into  the  bargain  by  their  opponents  so 
as  to  make  an  easier  target  for  the  shafts  of  their  dialectic. 
The  Scotus  of  these  text  books  is  frequently  not  the  historical 
philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but,  if  the  Subtle  Doctor 
at  all,  the  falsified  Scotus  of  the  later  schools.  Those  who 
know  will  be  reminded  more  than  once,  when  coming  across 
these  so-called  references  to  Scotus,  of  the  warning  of 
DeWulf :  **  "  we  ought  therefore  to  distinguish  between  the 
philosophy  of  Scotus  and  Scotism."  And  hence  the  slogan 
of  the  neo- Scotists :  *'  Back  to  Scotus."  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  though  these  Franciscan  scholars  were  no  longer 
proud  of  the  glorious  pages  in  the  history  of  their  Order 
recording  the  deeds  and  triumphs  of  the  genuine  Scotist  school, 
or  forgetful  of  the  debt  and  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  long  line 
of  devoted  disciples  and  erudite  commentators  of  Scotus,  dis- 
dainful of  the  light  and  aid  which  may  be  derived  from  their 
labors  and  expositions.  Certainly  not.  But  they  wish  to  undo 
the  harm  wrought  by  the  misguided  and  unenlightened  zeal 
of  some  of  the  followers  of  Scotus,  and  to  restore  the  true 
historical  portrait  wherever  the  later  ignorance,  innovations, 
and  |>erversions  just  mentioned  have  distorted  the  real  features 
and  thus  transmitted  to  our  day  false  and  prejudiced  notions 
concerning  this  deserving  champion  of  medieval  thought. 
The  modern  neo- Scotists  realize  that  if  they  wish  to  succeed 

^^  Op.  cit,  pp.  414  and  486,  on  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  Scholastic  phil- 
osophy.   Cf.  Turner,  op.  cit.,  pp.  398-399;  and  DeWulf,  op.  cit.,  pp.  413  ff. 
^2  0p.  cit.,  p.  433. 
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in  removing  these  prejudices,  they  must  furnish  the  special 
studies  or  monographs  mentioned  above;  that  they  must  go 
back  to  Scotus  himself  and  show  from  his  original  writing^, 
his  sane  views  and  personality.  And  that  it  will  not  suffice 
merely  to  adduce  quotations  and  syllogisms,  but  up-to-date 
complete  historical  and  critical  studies.  All  this  has  been  done 
for  Thomas,  and  they  mean  to  do  it  for  Scotus. 

Every  intellectually  active  age  has  its  own  predominant  prob- 
lems and  preoccupations,  and  of  the  thirteenth  century  Windel- 
band  ^*  says  that  it  witnessed  "  an  adjustment  and  arrangement 
of  world-moving  thoughts  upon  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
scale  history  has  known  ".     The  reason  for  this  intense  in- 
tellectual activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Western  world  at  this  period  to  the  rich  and  hitherto  unknown 
treasures  of  Arabian,  Jewish,  and  Byzantine  philosophy,  and 
especially  to  the  physical  and  metaphysical  works  of  Aristotle, 
whom  the  older  Scholastics  had  known  practically  only  as  a 
master  of  Logic.     From  the  Arabians,  for  instance,  with  whose 
genius  and  thought  the  Schoolmen  came  into  real  contact  for 
the  first  time,  they  received  a  number  of  neo- Platonic  notions, 
a  large  contribution  of  scientific  data  and  a  number  of  inter- 
pretations of  Aristotle ;  while  Aristotle  with  his  theory  of  being, 
its  categories,  principles  and  causes,  his  views  on  potency  and 
act,  matter  and  form,  generation  and  corruption,  space,  time 
and  movement,  his  conceptions  of  the  soul,  its  faculties  and 
activities,  his  teaching  on  the  ethical  virtues  and  man  as  a 
social  being,  gradually  replaced  Plato  as  "  the  Philosopher  ". 
The  West  thus  became  suddenly  inundated  with  an  immense 
volume  of  new  philosophical  material  which  deeply  stirred  the 
souls  of  men,  especially  of  the  intellectual  elite,  provoking  dis- 
cussion and  controversy,  directing  attention  to  new  problems 
and  suggesting  novel  solutions  of  old  ones.     And  out  of  it  all, 
with  much  sifting,  correcting,  completing,  and  final  incorpor- 
ation into  the  general  Scholastic  frame,  rose  the  great  synthetic 
constructive  efforts  of  the  thirteenth  century.^* 

If  we  wish  really  to  understand  an  age,  we  must  through 
careful  historical  studies  enter  into  the  milieu  and  spirit  of  that 
age,  so  that  we  come  to  feel  at  home  in  its  intellectual  and 

12  Hisl.  of  Philosophy,  p.  311. 

1*  Cf.  DeWulf,  op.  cit..  pp.  242-253. 
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cultural  atmosphere,  familiar  with  its  life  and  tendencies.  We 
must  know  intimately  the  pulse  and  heart-beat  of  that  age,  be 
able  to  see  the  world  through  its  eyes,  and  possess  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  its  analysis  of  life,  of  the  live  issues  of  the 
day,  and  of  how  life's  great  problems  posed  themselves  to 
its  thoughtful  men. 

Now  the  intellectual  temperament  of  the  thirteenth  century 
is  metaphysical.  It  was  an  age  which  was  preoccupied  with 
the  metaphysical  aspect  of  things  and  viewed  all  problems  pre- 
dominantly from  the  transcendental  point  of  view;  whereas  the 
modem  mind  has  the  empiric  temperament.  It  no  longer 
views  and  approaches  its  problems  preferably  from  their  ab- 
stract, universal,  synthetic  side ;  the  analytic,  concrete,  individ- 
ual moments  of  things  arrest  our  attention  and  appeal  more  to 
us.  This  difference  in  mode  of  thought  must  be  remembered 
if  we  wish  to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  the  outlook  on 
life  of  that  former  age. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  peculiar  vernacular  in  which  the 
thinkers  of  the  thirteenth  century  clothed  their  thought.  Meta- 
physical thinking  is  the  speculation  of  the  abstract  mind,  the 
impersonal  mind  detached  from  time  and  space.  It  contem- 
plates the  order  of  reality  under  its  universal  aspects,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  abstract  thought, 
and  consequently  it  must  necessarily  find  expression  in  con- 
ceptual terms.  This  is  the  reason  why  medieval  thought  chose 
the  dialectic  garb  for  its  medium  of  expression,  why  it  brought 
the  art  of  dialectics  to  such  perfection.  But  if  we  forget  these 
facts,  if  we  reify  and  personify  these  abstractions,  thus  mak- 
ing things  of  thoughts  (an  error  into  which  these  Scholastics 
themselves  occasionally  lapsed),  and  interpret  their  abstract 
formulas  as  though  they  were  the  direct  expressions  of  con- 
crete things  standing  as  such  immediately  for  reality,  we  must 
of  necessity  misjudge  the  views  of  these  Scholastic  authors  and 
arrive  at  absurd  conclusions. 

Because  of  this  double  difference  in  mode  of  thought  and 
mode  of  expression  between  the  thirteenth  and  the  twentieth 
century,  it  will  not  do  simply  to  bring  quotations  if  we  desire  to 
convey  a  correct  impression  of  the  minds  of  these  medieval 
thinkers.  Wherever  the  literal  face  value  of  these  quotations 
might  prove  misleading  to  the  mentality  of  our  age,  their  words 
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must  be  interpreted,  the  special  point  of  view  and  idiom  and 
cultural  implications  explained,  the  whole  recast  if  necessary, 
and  restated  in  terms  of  modern  thought. 

Now  if  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  these  special  studies 
on  Scotus,  taking  up  his  doctrine  point  by  point,  studies  written 
in  this  historical  spirit  and  satisfying  on  their  technical  side  all 
the  critical  requirements  of  modern  scholarship,  we  should 
soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  expunged  from  the  current 
manuals  of  philosophy  all  those  prejudicial  passages  on  the 
Subtle  Doctor  which  have  so  long  passed  unchallenged  from 
author  to  author,  from  book  to  book.  And  to  this  vindication 
of  Scotus  these  Franciscan  scholars  would  consecrate  their  ef- 
forts. For  the  rest,  their  temper  is  not  a  polemical  one  directed 
against  the  Thomists,  though,  of  course,  an  occasional  force- 
ful rejection  of  certain  immoderate  pan-Thomistic  claims  and 
tendencies  is  natural  enough  under  the  circumstances.  Their 
endeavor  is  rather  by  positive  critical  work  to  bring  out  the 
permanent  values  which  lie  embedded  in  the  tomes  of  Scotus, 
to  restate  them  and  apply  them  to  the  needs  of  our  time,  and 
thus,  while  effectively  clearing  their  leader,  to  contribute  at 
the  same  time  to  the  still  nobler  cause  of  truth  and  of  Catholic 
philosophy. 

The  meaning  of  life,  the  ultimate  how  and  why  of  things 
has  ever  occupied  the  human  mind.  The  histor)^'  of  philosophy 
tells  us  that  under  changing  forms  the  same  fundamental  ques- 
tions have  troubled  every  succeeding  age.  Reflective  thought 
has  always  striven  after  a  complete  grasp  of  the  order  and 
meaning  of  the  Universe.  Solution  after  solution  has  been 
offered;  in  our  own  day  men  have  tried  system  after  system. 
Idealism  and  Materialism,  neo-Kantism  and  neo-Hegelianism, 
Monism  and  Evolutionism,  Positivism,  and  Pragmatism,  and 
many  minor  **  isms,"  and  yet  Rudolph  Eucken,^^  who  certainly 
ought  to  know  the  intellectual  needs  of  our  time,  speaks  of  the 
painful  acuteness  with  which  the  old  eternal  problems  clamor 
for  solution  to-day. 

The  realization  of  these  intellectual  needs  of  our  time  and 
of  the  absence  of  a  modern  philosophy  adequate  to  all  the  re- 
sults of  science,  has  inspired  w^ithin  Catholic  circles  a  move- 

'  •'  Gesammelie  Aufsaefze  !:ur  Philosophic  und  Lcbensanschauimg,  p.  157. 
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ment  of  considerable  power,  the  neo-Scholastic  movement.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  advocates  of  this  modern  Scholastic  philo- 
sophy that  they  can  offer  the  sound  philosophy  demanded. 
The  great  historical  system  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Scholas- 
tics, which  alone,  amid  the  incessant  endeavors  of  the  many 
systems  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  to  investigate  the 
innermost  mysteries  of  reality,  has  been  able  to  stand  without 
essential  modifications  in  its  organic  doctrine,  is  such,  they 
maintain,  that  it  can  serve  as  an  excellent  basis  and  principle 
of  unification  for  all  the  results  of  philosophical  speculation 
reached  by  the  various  sciences  of  modern  times. 

Its  solutions  of  life's  fundamental  problems  are  sound  be- 
cause it  avoids  alike  the  false  empiricism  of  the  Positivists  and 
the  false  idealism  of  the  Pantheists,  the  two  tendencies  which 
in  last  analysis  are  responsible  for  all  the  unsatisfactory  systems 
of  the  day.  Of  course  there  is  no  question  of  an  intention  to 
lead  back  the  modern  mind  to  the  outlook  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  to  regard  the  old  Scholastic  philosophy  as  a  boundary  set- 
ting limits  to  personal  activities  of  thought,  as  an  ideal  which 
we  must  in  no  way  modify  or  attempt  to  surpass.^®  Neo- 
Scholasticism  means  precisely  the  development  of  the  Scholas- 
ticism of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  merely  the  resuscitation  of  a 
philosophy  long  since  defunct,  but  rather  a  restatement  in  our 
own  day  of  this  philosophia  perennis.^^  In  a  word,  neo- 
Scholastic  philosophy  would  accommodate  the  old  Scholastic 
system  to  the  thought  of  our  own  day  by  living  contact  with 
the  natural  sciences  and  the  contemporary  philosophies,  be- 
lieving firmly  that,  having  thus  organically  incorporated  the 
findings  of  modern  science  and  sp>eculation,  wedded  happily 
nova  et  veterUy  new  truths  to  old,  adapted  those  medieval  prin- 
ciples to  our  own  present  needs,  a  comparison  of  its  own  solu- 
tion with  those  of  other  contemporary  philosophies  would  show 
that  its  conception  of  the  world  and  of  life  is  such  that  it  can- 
not but  interest  every  loyal  and  unprejudiced  mind;  moreover, 
that,  if  we  could  only  bring  home  these  facts  sufficiently  to 
the  sincere  inquiring  minds  of  our  day,  this  rejuvenated  and 
completed  Scholastic  synthesis  would  once  more  bid  fair  to  win 

^*Cf.  Card.  Mercier,  A   Manual  of  Modern  Schol.  Philosophy,  Vol.   I,  pp 
30-31. 

1^  Cf.  DeWulf,  The  Caik.  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  X,  p.  746. 
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back  and  hold  that  hegemony  of  thought  which  was  its  glory 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Already  these  hopes  have  been  partially  realized.  Neo- 
Scholasticism  has  become  the  philosophy  of  modem  Catholic 
thought,  and  compelled  attention  outside  of  Catholic  circles. 
Among  non-Catholics  many  leaders  of  thought,  e.  g.  Boutroux, 
Paulsen,  Eucken,  Seeberg,  have  frankly  acknowledged  that  its 
methods  and  doctrines  deserve  to  be  examined  anew  and  that 
it  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  future.  Eucken  calls 
it  the  coming  rival  of  Kantism  and  characterizes  the  conflict 
between  the  two  as  a  '*  clash  of  two  worlds  ".^® 

Thus  far,  for  obvious  reasons,  neo-Scholastic  revival  has 
been  practically  identical  with  neo-Thomistic  revival.  But, 
as  we  saw  above,  the  synthesis  of  St.  Thomas,  masterful  as  it 
is,  was  not  the  only  legitimate  synthesis  of  thirteenth-century 
thought  Like  all  fertile  periods  in  human  thought,  this  cen- 
tury was  rich  in  men  of  genius.  If  we  wish  therefore  to  have 
anything  like  a  complete  look  into  that  busy  mental  world 
which,  as  scholars  come  to  realize  more  and  more,  was  by  no 
means  a  dark  age,  but  an  enlightened  age  of  great  intellectual 
activity  and  of  vast  creative  enterprise  in  the  world  of  specula- 
tion, then  we  must  give  due  attention  also  to  the  other  schools. 
DeWulf  himself  protests  against  the  attempt  to  identify  neo- 
Scholasticism  exclusively  with  neo-Thomism :  "  Thomism  is  too 
narrow  a  term;  the  system  is  too  large  and  comprehensive  to 
be  expressed  by  the  name  of  any  single  exponent."  ^®  And 
though  in  his  History  of  Medieval  Philosophy  he  sets  forth  the 
common  Scholastic  system  in  conjunction  with  his  exposition 
of  St.  Thomas's  own  personal  teaching,  he  expressly  states 
that  it  is  for  didactic  reasons,  **  and  not  as  giving  him  any  un- 
due monopoly  of  philosophical  genius  or  knowledge  ".^® 

Again,  no  man  of  broad  culture  and  tolerant  mind  will 
contend  that  it  is  given  to  one  single  individual,  however  gifted 
we  may  conceive  him  to  have  been,  to  see  all  truth  in  the  clear- 
est manner  and  to  find  the  happiest  formula  for  every  aspect 
of  it.  And  admittedly  the  thirteenth  century  was  an  age  of 
great  men,  of  great  individual  constructive  thinkers.     These 

»8  Cf.  Scholasticism  Old  and  New,  DeWulf-Coffey.  p.  261. 
^»  Catk.  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  X,  p.  746. 
20  Op.  cit,  p.  298. 
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men  also  had  their  visions  of  truth,  their  intuitions  of  genius, 
each  according  to  his  predominant  bent  and  temperament. 
St.  Thomas,  who  himself  broke  with  many  a  tradition  of 
earlier  Scholasticism,  and  who,  though  bold  and  thorough  in 
his  advocacy  of  his  new  theories,  was  at  the  same  time  moder- 
ate and  tolerant  even  in  the  midst  of  heated  controversy,*^ 
would,  we  are  sure,  be  the  last  to  deny  the  just  claims  urged 
in  behalf  of  other  thinkers. 

Now  of  all  the  great  thinkers  of  the  thirteenth  century  none 
approaches  nearer  in  mental  temperament  to  the  modern  mind, 
to  the  empiric  mentality  of  our  age,  than  the  "  critical  "  Scotus, 
whose  much  misunderstood  and  much  maligned  "  formalism  " 
or  "  formal  realism  '',  which  is  said  to  make  and  mar  his  sys- 
tem, is  naught  else  than  the  fact  that  Scotus  was  powerfully 
impressed  by  the  objective,  real  moments  of  problems.  Be- 
cause of  this  realistic  temperament  of  his  mind  all  problems 
revealed  themselves  to  his  penetrating  vision  primarily  under 
their  objective  aspects,  whereas  the  intellectualistic  Thomas 
saw  and  felt  the  same  problems  under  their  subjective  aspects 
and  so  formulated  them  in  the  terms  of  their  subjective  elements 
or  factors. 

This  is  also  the  reason  why  Scotus  gives  us  a  more  genetic 
account  of  knowledge  as  a  natural  process.  Thomas  treats  it 
more  from  the  speculative  point  of  view.  Thus,  for  instance, 
Thomas  tells  us  that  the  intellect  knows  directly  only  the  uni- 
versal, and  Scotus  answers  that  the  intellect's  direct  knowledge 
of  the  individual  must  precede  that  of  the  universal  if  it  is  to 
abstract  its  universal  from  the  concrete  individual.*^  In  gen- 
eral, this  real  point  of  view  gives  to  the  views  of  Scotus  every- 
where a  more  psychological  coloring. 

We  have  here  the  real  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  philo- 
sophical personality  of  Scotus  and  of  its  relation  to  that  of 
Thomas.  For  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  again  this  same  ultimate 
subtle  difference  in  temperament  or  mental  attitude  that  is 
accountable  for  the  intellectualism  of  Thomas  with  its  primacy 
of  the  intellect  in  psychology  and  ethics  and  for  the  volun- 
tarism of  Scotus  with  its  insistence  upon  the  fundamental  role 

"^  DeWulf.  op.  cit.,  p.  345- 

--  Cf.  Oxon  I,  d.  3,  qu.  2,  n.  24. 
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played  by  the  will,  just  as  centuries  before  it  had  caused  Greek 
thought  to  make  knowledge,  contemplation,  rational  intuition, 
reason  higher  than  the  will,  and  Roman  thought  to  emphasize 
the  real,  practical  side  in  its  appreciation  of  things.  If  we 
may  use  the  expression,  we  would  say  that  Thomas  possesses 
the  Greek  cast  of  mind  and  Scotus  the  Roman  cast  of  mind, 
and  so,  to  mention  but  one  instance,  Thomas  makes  eternal 
happiness  consist  in  the  vision  of  God,  w^hereas  Scotus  puts  it 
into  a  state  of  the  will,  love,  as  superior  to  contemplation. 

These  characteristics,  then,  make  Scotus  stand  nearer  to  the 
modem  mind  with  its  realistic,  practical  tendencies  than  any 
other  medieval  thinker,  besides  revealing  a  wealth  of  new 
aspects  of  truth  and  new  horizons  not  contained  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Thomas.  All  of  which  means  that  modern  seekers 
after  truth  might  be  led  to  the  great  temple  of  Scholastic 
thought  to  worship  there  in  sincere  conviction  through  the 
vestibule  of  Scotistic  formulas,  who,  but  for  that  kinship  of 
temperament  and  of  viewing  things,  would  never  have  found 
their  way  into  that  temple. 

We  have  limited  ourselves  on  purpose  to  philosophical  con- 
siderations ;  else  we  might  have  shown  the  same  characteristic 
difference  in  turn  of  mind,  in  Scotus  the  theologian,  and  spoken 
of  his  lasting  contributions  to  theology."^  Thus  the  theoretical 
difficulties  of  the  relation  between  the  dogmas  of  Original  Sin 
and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  puzzled  St.  Thomas, 
were  solved  by  Scotus  by  his  practical  pre- redemption  theory 
("  redemptio  anticipata  praevisis  meritis  "),  and  his  distinction 
of  nature  and  time.  By  nature  Mary  was  a  daughter  of  Adam 
and  a  child  of  sin  prior  to  being  sanctified ;  but  in  the  order  of 
time  her  soul  was  created  and  sanctified  in  the  same  instant  and 
was  thus  preserved  from  all  stain  of  sin.  Again,  St.  Thomas 
makes  mortal  sin,  as  an  offence  against  God,  intrinsically  and 
simply  infinite  J  whereas  Scotus,  having  regard  for  its  human 
side,  makes  it  only  extrinsically  infinite.  And  Christ  need 
not  have  become  man  in  order  to  redeem  us ;  consequently,  that 
He  nevertheless  did  so  proves  all  the  more  His  great  lo\'e  for 
us.  In  his  Christology  in  general  St.  Thomas  stresses  the 
divine  element,  and  Scotus  brings  also  that  human  element 

2*  Concerning  these  contributions  see  P.  Minges,  Cafh.  Encyclopedia,  XIII, 
610-613. 
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nearer  to  us  which  the  Church  herself  has  brought  so  near  to 
us  in  her  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart. ^* 

To  the  mind  of  the  cautious  and  hesitant  reader  the  thought 
might  suggest  itself :  "What  about  these  neo-Scotistic  tendencies 
in  the  face  of  the  recent  strong  official  recommendations  of 
St.  Thomas?  "  Well,  if  we  wish  to  convince  ourselves  of  how 
utterly  unfounded  the  accusations  of  non- Catholic  writers  are 
that  during  the  Middle  Ages  there  existed  no  true  liberty  of 
thought,  the  Church  dogfmatizing  even  in  matters  of  pure  philo- 
sophy and  prescribing  one  orthodox  form  for  all,  if  we  desire 
to  realize  the  sacred  esteem  in  which  the  Church  held  human 
liberty  in  all  matters  of  pure  speculation  and  the  vast  liberty 
of  opinion  she  actually  sanctioned,  knowing  well  that,  owing 
to  the  limitations  of  individual  human  intuition,  genuine  rivalry 
is  a  healthy  sign  of  mental  life  and  the  means  of  advancing  the 
cause  of  truth,  then  we  can  do  so  in  no  better  way  than  by  a 
look  into  the  works  of  Scotus.  The  last  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  he  is  by  his  historical  position  the 
witness  to  this  liberty.  Coming  after  so  many  men  of  intellec- 
tual power  and  being  himself  gifted  with  remarkable  keenness 
of  mind,  he  in  his  turn  discusses  all  their  theories.  Owing  to 
his  custom  of  introducing  the  various  opinions  by  making  the 
opponents  dispute  among  themselves  and  then  giving  his  own 

2*  Cf.  P.  Minges,  Franziskanische  Studien,  1914,  p.  163, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Patres  Editores  of  Quaracchi,  after  finishing 
their  monumental  work  on  St.  Bonaventure,  next  took  up  the  editing  of  Alex- 
ander of  Hales.  For  one  of  the  main  reasons  deterring  scholars  from  occupy- 
ing themselves  more  with  Scotus  is  to  be  found  in  the  unwieldy  tomes  through 
which  alone  he  is  at  present  accessible,  namely  the  non-critical  reprint  by  Vi^s 
at  Paris  in  1891  of  Fr.  Luke  Wadding's  edition  of  Scotus  (Lyons,  1639). 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  neo-Scotistic  movement,  the  great  desideratum 
is  a  critical  edition  of  Scotus  similar  to  those  of  St.  Thomas  and  St  Bona- 
venture whose  modern  t3rpographical  arrangements  and  copious  editorial  notes 
and  indices  make  the  minds  of  these  two  great  doctors  easy  of  access.  In  the 
meantime,  valuable  subsidiary  research  work  might  be  done  by  the  compilation 
of  complete  and  accurate  classified  repertories  of  all  the  passages  found  in 
Scotus  on  given  subjects,  e.  g.  his  voluntarism,  his  theory  of  knowledge,  or  his 
ethical  theories,  his  views  on  psychological  problems,  matter  and  form,  the 
principle  of  individuation,  and  other  points  of  his  doctrine.  By  considerably 
facilitating  the  fatiguing  labor  and  toil  involved  in  such  research  work  they 
would  offer  inducements  to  scholars  to  become  interested  in  Scotistic  problems, 
for  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task,  as  Fr.  Minges  observes,  to  thread  one's  way 
through  the  works  of  Scotus.  His  real  teaching  is  not  always  stated  where 
one  would  naturally  look  for  it;  all  taken  up  with  the  review  and  exposition 
of  the  opinions  of  others,  he  sometimes  forgets  to  set  down  his  own  opinion, 
which  must  therefore  be  sought  elsewhere  in  various  incidental  remarks  or  In 
the  presuppositions  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  treatment  of  other  problems. 
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view  in  the  end,  he  permits  us  to  assist  at  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  these  medieval  tournaments,  and  thus  to  see  for 
ourselves  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  and  tolerance  which  char- 
acterized the  discussions  and  the  mental  atmosphere  of  that 
day.  Has  the  mind  of  the  Church  changed  in  this  matter? 
In  Scotus's  own  case  we  have  a  positive  instance  of  her  solici- 
tude for  this  liberty  of  thought,  when  she  forbade  some  of  his 
opponents,  who  were  evidently  more  zealous  than  enlightened, 
to  censure  any  point  of  his  doctrines  as  heretical.^®  We  may 
here  also  mention  the  official  approbations  of  Scotus  by  Popes 
Alexander  VI,  Clement  VII,  St.  Pius  V,  Clement  VIII,  Paul 
V,  Urban  VIII,  Alexander  VII,  Innocent  X,  Innocent  XI, 
Innocent  XII,  Benedict  XIV,  Pius  VII,  Pius  IX,  and  Leo 
XIII.  Upon  antecedent  grounds  alone,  then,  we  should  be 
able  to  form  our  judgment  concerning  the  thoroughly  eccles- 
iastical spirit  of  these  Scotistic  tendencies,^®  even  if  we  had  not 
the  express  declaration  of  Pope  Pius  X  in  his  letter  of  1 1  April, 
1904,  to  the  Minister  General  of  the  Friars  Minor,  highly 
praising  and  recommending  the  ardor  displayed  within  the 
Order  in  the  study  of  the  illustrious  masters  of  the  Franciscan 
School.  We  mention  these  facts  only  because  of  false  im- 
pressions abroad  in  some  circles,  as  if  the  doctrines  of  Scotus 
were  to-day  merely  tolerated  by  the  Church,  and  as  though 
they  represented  a  less  correct  form  of  ecclesiastical  spirit  and 
teaching. 

St.  Thomas  and  Duns  Scotus  are  by  an  ample  margin  the 
two  stars  of  first  magnitude  illuminating  the  medieval  philo- 
sophical empyrean ;  but  far  from  believing  that  the  lustre  of  the 
one  must  darken  that  of  the  other,  we  ourselves  have  always  re- 
garded them  as  two  Dioscuri,  "  divine  sons  of  Zeus,"  the  twin 

25  Cf.  Decree  of  S.  Cong,  of  Inquisition  1620,  by  express  order  of  Pope 
Paul  V :  "  Quidquid  Scoti  esse  constaret,  intactum,  inviolatumque  perseveret." 
At  the  same  time  ecclesiastical  censors  were  forbbiden  to  prohibit  the  printing 
of  anything  **  quod  certo  constaret  ex  Scoto  depromptum  esse." 

2®  Up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Subtle  Doctor  always  had  an 
important  following  both  inside  and  outside  the  Order.  During  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  we  find  speciacl  Scotist  chairs  at  the  various  univer- 
sities, e.  g.  at  Paris,  Rome,  Padua,  Coimbra,  Salamanca,  Alcala.  The  Cister- 
cian Caramuel  (d.  1682)  writes:  "Scoti  schola  numerior  est  alii  simul  sump- 
tus  ".  The  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  beheld  an  eclipse  not  only  of 
Scotism  but  also  of  Thomism  and  Scholasticism  in  general ;  Semi- Rationalism, 
Traditionalism,  Ontologism,  etc.  occupied  the  public  Catholic  field.  It  is  only 
since  the  return  to  Scholastic  thought  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  that  we  have  the  present  situation  and  neglect  of  Scotus. 
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stars  which  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  angles  of  their 
perspective  offer  the  most  fruitful  parallax  to  the  modem 
observer  desirous  of  exploring  the  distant  realms  of  medieval 
thought. 

P.  Berard  Vogt,  O.F.M.    , 
Croghan,  New  York. 


A  SERIES  OF  ABMS  OF  OUR  BLESSED  LAD7. 
III.  The  Glorious  Mysteries. 


Resurrectio  Domini. 


I.  Resurrectio  Dni.  Or,  a  Paschal  Lamb  passant,  nimbed,  and 
carrying  the  banner  of  St.  George  all 
proper,  between  four  crosses  patonce 
gules,  and  charged  on  the  body  with  an- 
other quarterly,  of  the  last,  and  azure. 

For  the  Five  Wounds  I  have  adopted  the  simple  symbolism 
of  the  crosses  on  the  altar  stone.  This  arrangment  (in  saltire, 
two,  one,  two)  is  found  also  in  the  Banner  of  the  Five  Wounds 
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and  similar  examples;  the  cross  patonce  I  have  chosen  for  its 
decorative  effect.  The  quartering  of  the  cross  for  the  Fifth 
Wound  is  to  show  the  blood  and  water  in  contradistinction  to 
the  blood  alone  of  the  Wounds  of  the  Hands  and  Feet.  This 
cross  also  being  brought  on  to  the  body  of  the  Lamb  gives  a 
reference  to  the  Apocalyptic  vision  of  the  "  Lamb  standing  as 
it  were  slain  *',  and  takes  away  somewhat  of  the  triteness  of  the 
paschal  symbol.  The  blue  now  taking  the  place  of  the  black  of 
the  previous  mysteries,  completes  the  color  scheme. 


IL  AscENsio  Domini. 


n.  Ascensio  Dni.  Party  per  fesse  embowed  azure  and  vert, 
in  chief  a  Passion  cross  rayonnant,  or, 
charged  with  another  plain,  couped,  gules 
and  between  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega, 
of  the  third,  in  base  a  mullet  five-pointed 
between  eleven  others  six-pointed  in 
wreath,  all  argent. 

Here,  by  placing  the  signum  Filii  hominis  in  the  sky  I  have 
linked  the  Ascension  with  the  General  Judgment.     As  the  office 
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of  Judge  is  committed  to  the  Son  as  Man  I  have  charged  the 
cross  with  the  second  smaller  one,  so  that  the  whole  is  related 
to  the  arms  of  the  Incarnation  (Myst.  Juc.  I)  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  blue  for  black.  By  this  device  both  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  thirty-three  years  are  brought  together,  as  also 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  dispensation  of  grace.  The 
arched  parting  line  gives  a  reference  to  Mount  Olivet,  and  in 
base  are  the  witnesses  of  the  Ascension,  Our  Lady  and  the 
eleven  Apostles. 


III.  Pentecostes. 

III.  Pentecost.  Gules,  on  a  mullet  of  twelve  points  or  between 
three  escallops  argent  a  rose  of  the  field, 
barbed  and  seeded  proper. 

I  have  taken  a  plain  red  field  as  sufficient  symbolic  expression 
for  the  fire,  using  the  Church's  method  in  liturgical  colors ;  a 
red  vestment  is  of  course  simply  an  abstraction  of  the  accident 
of  color.  This  produces  a  more  dignified  design  than  the 
introduction  of  flames.  Instead  of  blazoning  twelve  stars  for 
the  Apostles,  I  have  taken  the  number  twelve  together  with  the 
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idea  of  the  solidarity  of  the  Apostolic  College  and  combined 
them,  showing  a  single  star  of  twelve  points.  On  this  is  the 
red  rose  for  Mary  as  Regina  Apostolorum.  This  combination 
gives  our  Lord's  colors,  which  seems  most  fitting  for  the 
Apostles  as  His  representatives.  A  rose  "  barbed  and  seeded 
proper"  is  one  with  green  leaves  and  yellow  centre;  this  is 
merely  decorative  and  is  inappreciable  in  a  line  drawing.  The 
scallop  shells  are  used  here  for  the  same  purpose  as  in  the  arms 
of  St.  John  (Visitation)  ;  but  as  the  Apostles  baptize  in  the 
threefold  Name,  they  are  placed  in  the  Trinitatian  position. 


IV.  AssuMPTio  B.  M.  V. 

IV.  Assumptio  B.  M.  V.     Party  per  fess  dancetty  in  chief  paly 

of  six  argent  and  azure,  in  base 
vert,  in  chief  a  fleur-de-lys  or,  in 
base  a  mullet  of  twelve  points  of  the 
last  charged  with  two  keys  saltire- 
ways,  gules. 

The  fleur-de-lys  has  been  chosen  here  because  by  its  upward 
pointing  central  blade  and  outspreading  leaves  it  conveys  the 
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idea  of  ascension,  since  one  cannot  depict  an  invisible  assump- 
tion. It  is  placed  on  the  field  of  the  Perpetual  Virginity,  whose 
six  vertical  divisions  harmonize  with  the  mystery  and  fit  into 
the  dancetty  line  which  parts  the  whole  field.  This  term  is 
applied  to  a  line  indented  of  three  points;  it  has  been  used 
previously  for  the  hill  country  of  Palestine.  In  base  is  the 
twelve-pointed  mullet  of  the  Apostolic  College,  gathered  to- 
gether, as  St.  John  Damascene  says,®  to  witness  the  Dormitio : 


V.   CORONATIO  B.  M.  V. 

as  their  Queen's  visible  presence  is  taken  away  from  amongst 
them,  her  rose  is  replaced  by  the  Petrine  keys,  the  sign  of  unity 
under  one  Head. 


V.  Coronatia  B.  M.  V. 


Or,  three  fleurs-de-lys  conjoined  at 
fess  azure  surmounted  by  an  annulet 
charged  with  twelve  mullets  six- 
fHDinted  all  counter-colored,  at  the 
fess  point  a  crescent  argent. 


®  Brev.  Rom.,  i8  August. 
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The  combination  of  the  ring  and  lilies  produces  a  form 
closely  related  to  the  Holy  Trinity  symbol  in  which  the  three 
gold  pieces  produced  by  the  interchanging  colors  occupy  the 
positions  of  the  Personal  cantons.  A  symbolism  of  Our  Lady 
crowned  by  the  Three  Divine  Persons  results;  and  the  whole 
falls  upon  the  gold  background,  representing  her  as  amicta  sole 
(for  simplicity  of  design  the  mere  color  of  the  Sun  of  Justice 
is  sufficient),  while  the  crescent  moon,  though  in  the  centre, 
is  really  sub  pedibus  ejus,  since  it  is  at  the  foot  of  each  fleur- 
de-lys.  The  device  of  conjoining  three  things  at  the  centre 
in  this  way  is  seen  in  the  well  known  case  of  the  "  three  legs 
of  Man  ",  and  also  in  such  rara  heraldica  as  tri-corporate  fish  "^ 
and  even  rabbits  joined  by  their  ears.®  The  relative  position 
of  the  moon  and  lilies  illustrates  St.  Bernard's  words  upon  this 
mystery,®  "  mulier  inter  solem  et  lunam :  Maria  inter  Christum 
et  Ecclesiam  constituta  ".  It  may  be  explained  that  heraldic 
designs  are  not  drawn  upon  the  shield  but  are  presumed  to  be 
solid  objects  of  appreciable  thickness  fastened  to  it:  here  the 
crescent  is  most  superficial,  so  that  the  fleurs-de-lys  are  actually 
"  inter  solem  et  lunam  ".  The  Saint  here  speaks  of  the  moon 
as  the  Church,  and  in  the  drawing  the  symbol  occupies  the 
place  of  the  canton  of  the  Unity,  which  is  the  most  fitting 
position  since  the  Divine  Unity  is  reflected  in  the  Church. 

Thomas  P.  Baldwin. 

London,  England. 

■^  Moule,  Heraldry  of  Fish. 

8  Harl.  MS  2169.    De  Walden  Library. 
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SAOBA  FOENITENTIABIA  AF08T0LI0A. 
Sectio  de  Indnlgentiis. 

I. 

Declaratio  et  Indultum  circa  Morem  addendi  quaedam 
Verba  Salutationi  Angelicae  in  recitatione  SS.mi 

ROSARII. 

In  recitatione  Ssmi  Rosarii,  ad  faciliorem  mysteriorum  medi- 
tationem,  viget  in  quibusdcim  regionibus  consuetudo  addendi 
cuilibet  salutationi  angelicae  post  vocem  "  lesu  "  brevem  enun- 
ciationem  mysterii  meditandi,  ita  ut  dicatur,  exempli  causa: 
"  Benedictus  fructus  ventris  tui  lesus,  qui  pro  nobis  sanguinem 
sudavit".  Attento  autem  canone  934  §  2  Codicis  luris 
Canonici,  iuxta  quern  Indulgentiae  alicui  orationi  adnexae 
penitus  cessant  ob  quamlibet  additionem,  detractionem  vel  in- 
terpolationem ;  a  quodam  oratore  privatim  quaesitum  fuit: 
"  Utrum  praedicta  consuetudo  servari  et  propa^ari  possit, 
integris  manentibus  Indulgentiis  Ss.  Rosario  adnexis ".  Et 
die  27  iulii  anno  1920  haec  Sacra  Poenitentiaria  respondit; 
Negative, 

Cum  autem  huiusmodi  responsum  a  praedicto  oratore  vul- 
gatum  fuisset,  nonnulli  Ordinarii  Helveticae  et  Germanicae 
Ditionis  exposuerunt,  consuetudinem  praedictam  sic  invaluisse 
in  suis  dioecesibus  inde  a  remota  aetate,  ut  absque  scandalo  et 
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perturbatione  fidelium  submoveri  non  possit,  atque  insuper  s.  m. 
Pium  IX,  anno  1859,  pro  locis  ubi  mos  iam  invaluerat, 
clementer  indulsisse  ut  fideles  tali  ratione  Rosarium  recitantes 
valeant  eiusdem  Indulgentias  lucrari. 

Itaque  Sacra  Poenitentiaria  re  mature  perpensa  censuit: 
( I )  declarandum  esse,  canonem  934  §  2  Codicis  luris  Canonici 
continere  legem  generalem,  quae  indultum  planum  nullimode 
revocat;  (2)  supplicandum  SSmo  pro  extensione  eiusdem  in- 
dulti,  favore  omnium  qui  iuxta  praedictum  morem  in  quibus- 
libet  locis  SS.  Rosarium  recitare  consueverint. 

Facta  autem  de  praemissis  relatione  SSmo  Dno  nostro  Bene- 
dicto  div.  Prov.  Pp.  XV  ab  infrascripto  Cardinali  Poeniten- 
tiario  Maiore,  in  audientia  diei  2 1  huius  mensis,  Sanctitas  Sua 
enunciatam  declarationem  approbavit,  et  indulti  extensionem, 
uti  supra,  benigne  concedere  dignata  est. 

Datum  Romae,  in  Sacra  Poenitentiaria,  die  22  ianuarii  192 1. 
O.  Card.  Giorgi,  Poenitentiarius  Maior. 

L.  *S. 

F.  Borgongini  Duca,  Secretarius. 

II. 

DuBiUM  CIRCA  Indulgentias  vulgo  "  Apostolicas  ". 

Utrum  canon  924  §  2  Codicis  Juris  Canonici,  iuxta  quem 
"  Indulgentiae  coronis  aliisve  rebus  adnexae  tunc  tantum 
cessant,  cum  coronae  aliaeve  res  prorsus  desinant  esse  vel 
vendantur",  abrogaverit  Decretum  s.  m.  Alexandri  VII,  die 
6  februarii  anno  1657  editum,  a  singulis  Summis  Pontificibus 
initio  pontificatus  renovatum,  et  etiam  die  5  septembris  anno 
1914  a  Ssmo  D.  N.  Benedicto  div.  Prov.  Pp.  XV  confirmatum, 
quo  expresse  declaratur  Indulgentias  vulgo  "Apostolicas " 
coronis  aliisve  rebus  sic  adnecti  ut  ne  transeant  personam 
illorum,  pro  quibus  huiusmodi  res  benedictae  fuerint,  vel 
illorum,  quibus  ab  istis  prima  vice  fuerint  distributae,  atque 
ne  pariter  hae  res  commodari  vel  precario  aliis  tradi  possint 
Indulgentias  communicandi  causa? 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  Apostolica,  re  mature  perpensa,  re- 
spondendum censuit:  Affirmative. 

Hoc  autem  responsum  ab  infrascripto  Cardinali  Poeniten- 
tiario   Maiore  in   audientia   diei  4  vertentis   februarii   eidem 
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Ssmo  D.   N.   relatum,   Sanctitas  Sua  approbavit,  confirmavit 
atque  publici  iuris  fieri  iussit. 

Datum  Romae,  in  Sacra  Poenitentiaria,  die  18  februarii, 
anno  1921. 

O.  Card.  Giorgi,  Poenitentiarius  Maior. 
L.  *S. 

F.  Borgongini  Duca,  Secretarius. 

III. 
DuBiA  CIRCA  Indulgentias  Festis  adnexas  quando  haec 

TRANSFERUNTUR. 

Attento  canone  922  Codicis  Iuris  Canonici,  proposita  fuerunt 
sequentia  dubia :  '*  Cum  festum,  cui  adnexa  sit  aliqua  Indul- 
gentia,  legitime  quidem  transfertur,  sed  ad  tempus  tantummodo 
et  absque  solemnitate  ac  externa  celebratione,  quaeritur: 
I  °  utrum  Indulgentia  cesset  vel  maneat  diei  affixa ;  et  quatenus 
negative  ad  i*™  partem,  utrum  2°  maneat  etiam  cum  festum 
transfertur  ob  occursum  feriae  VI  in  Parasceve?  " 

Sacra  Poenitentiaria  respondit:  Circa  i^^,  negative  ad  1°^ 
partem,  affirmative  ad  2^^.  Circa  2"™,  affirmative. 

Facta  autem  de  praemissis  relatione  Ssmo  D.  N.  Benedicto 
div.  Prov.  Pp.  XV,  ab  infrascripto  Cardinali  Poenitentiario 
Maiore,  in  audientia  diei  4  huius  mensis,  Sanctitas  Sua  enun- 
ciata  responsa  approbavit  et  publicari  iussit. 

Datum  Romae,  in  Sacra  Poenitentiaria,  die  18  februarii, 
anno  1921. 

O.  Card.  Giorgi,  Poenitentiarius  Maior. 
L.  *S. 

F.  Borgongini  Duca,  Secretarius. 


FONTIFIOIA  OOMMISSIO  AD  OODIOIS  OANONES  AUTHENTIOE 
INTEEPEETANDOS. 

Dubia  soluta  in  Plenariis  Comitiis  Emorum  Patrum. 

I. 

In  quibusdam  Institutis  votorum  simplicium  vota  emittuntur 
sub  hac  vel  simili  conditione  apposita :  "  Donee  in  Congre- 
gatione  vivam  ",  ita  ut  alumnus,  sive  sponte  discedat  sive  a 
Superioribus  dimittatur,  ipso  facto  a  votis  liber  evadat.  Hinc 
quaeritur : 
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1°  In  hisce  Institutis  debetne  tali  professioni  praemitti 
triennium  votorum  temporaneorum,  ad  normam  can.  574? 

2°  In  dimissione  alumnorum,  qui  similem  prafessionem 
emiserunt,  debentne  servari  cann.  647-648  de  dimissione  reli- 
giosorum  qui  vota  temporanea  emiserunt,  vel  can.  649  et 
sequentes  de  dimissione  eorum,  qui  vota  perpetua  emiserunt? 

Resp. :  Ad  i""'.  Negative. 

Ad  2"™.  Pro  iis  qui  vota  iam  emiserunt  sub  hac  conditione, 
serventur  canon es  646,  647  et  648. 

II. 

In  can.  681  praescribitur  ut  in  dimissione  alumnorum  So- 
cietatum  sine  votis  serventur  canones  646-672,  qui  de  dimis- 
sione religiosorum  agunt.  Cum  vero  hi  canones  diversa  prae- 
scribant,  pro  diversitate  casuum  votorum  temporaneorum  aut 
perpetuorum,  quaeritur  ad  quemnam  casum  referri  debeat  prae- 
scriptio  praedicti  can.  681,  cum  in  eo  agatur  de  alumnis  qui 
nulla  vota  emittunt? 

Resp. :  Si  vinculum  quo  adstringuntur  sodales  Societatis  sine 
votis  est  temporale,  serventur  canones  qui  agunt  de  dimissione 
religiosorum  qui  vota  temporaria  emiserunt ;  si  sit  perpetuum, 
serventur  canones  de  dimissione  religiosorum  qui  vota  per- 
petua nuncuparunt. 

III. 

Cum  in  Constitutionibus  quarumdam  Congregationum  Re- 
ligiosarum  iuris  pontificii  in  formula  professionis  nulla  fiat 
mentio  Antistitae,  sed  tantummodo  Episcopi  vel  eius  delegati, 
quaeritur : 

1°  An  Episcopus  vel  eius  delegatus  in  casu  habendus  sit 
legitimus  Superior  secundum  Constitutiones  ad  professionem 
recipiendam,  de  quo  in  can.  572,  §  I,  n.  6. 

2°  An  lege  clausurae  papalis,  e  qua  in  cann.  597-600,  com- 
prehendantur  etiam  moniales,  quarum  vota,  quamvis  ex  In- 
stituto  deberent  esse  sollemnia,  tamen  in  aliquibus  locis,  ex 
praescripto  Sedis  Apostolicae  sunt  simplicia. 

Resp. :  Ad  i"™.  Affirmative,  tamquam  habens  legitimum 
mandatum. 

Ad  2"™.  Negative,  ratione  indulti  apostolici  adhuc  in  vigore 
manentis. 
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IV. 

Utrum  ad  normam  can.  1045,  §  i,  clausula  **  quoties  im- 
pedimentum  detegatur  cum  iam  omnia  sunt  parata  ad  nuptias  ", 
intelligi  debeat  strictu  sensu,  scilicet  quod  impedimentum  antea 
omnino  igtiotum  fuerit  et  tunc  resciatur,  an  potius  eo  sensu 
quod,  quamvis  antea  cognitum,  tunc  solum  tamen  ad  notitiam 
Parochi  aut  Ordinarii  sit  delatum. 

Resp. :  Negative  ad  i*^  partem,  affirmative  at  2*™. 

Romae,  i  martii  1921. 

Petrus  Card.  Gasparri,  Praeses. 

Aloisius  Sincero,  Secretarius. 


8.  OONGSEGATIO  DE  PROPAQAKDA  FIDE. 

I. 

Decretum  :  Definitiva  Adprobatio  conceditur  Constitu- 

TIONIBUS    SODALITII    S.     PeTRI    ClAVER    PRO    MiSSIONIBUS 

Africae. 

Cum  religiosa  piarum  mulierum  Sodalitas  a  S.  Petro  Claver, 
non  multo  antehac  pio  consilio  fundata  ad  Africae  missionum 
subsidium,  feliciter  adolevisset  uberesque  salutis  fructus  pro- 
tulisset,  digna  iam  fuit  habita  ut  tum  Instituti  sui  tum  suarum 
Constitutionum  definitivam  adprobationem  a  Sancta  Sede  anno 
1 9 10  consequeretur. 

Nuper  vero,  Canonici  Juris  Codice  promulgato,  opportunum 
visum  est  Constitutiones  praedictas  ad  eiusdem  Codicis  normam, 
ubi  oportebat,  aptius  accommodare  atque  perficere. 

Itaque  Emi  Patres  huius  Sacri  Consilii  Christiano  Nomini 
Propagando,  in  plenariis  comitiis  diei  29  mensis  novembris 
nuper  elapsi,  eisdem  Constitutionibus  in  examen  revocatis,  eas 
cum  opportunis  modificationibus  prouti  in  adnexo  exemplari 
exhibentur,  ratas  esse  atque  adprobare  censuerunt. 

Quam  Emorum  Patrum  sententiam  SSmo  D.  N.  Benedicto 
Div.  Prov.  PP.  XV  afo  infrascripto  eiusdem  S.  C.  Secretario 
relatam,  eadem  Sanctitas  Sua  confirmare  dignata  est  ac 
praesens  Decretum  ea  super  re  dari  iussit. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  Sacrae  Congregationis  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  die  18  decembris  1920. 

G.  Card,  van  Rossum,  Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

C.  Laurenti,  Secretarius. 
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II. 

Decretum:    R.    P.    D.    Thomas    O'Doherty,    Episcopus 
Clonfertensis,  nominatur  Praeses  pro  Hibernia  Piae 

Unionis  Cleri  a  Missionibus. 

Insulae  sanctorum,  cuius  fervens  dilatandae  inter  ethnicos 
fidei  studium,  iugi  missionariorum  suorum  frequentia  atque 
actuositate  est  per  saecula  manifestatum,  nova  laus  in  operibus 
Missionum  certe  quidem  adveniet  quum  felicia  exordia,  quae 
nunc  habentur,  Piae  Unionis  Cleri  a  Missionibus,  suum  de  quo 
nunc  spem  optimam  faciunt  progressum  atque  incrementum 
plene  attingent. 

Ut  igitur  quam  citissime  finem  suum  eadem  Unio  in  nobilis- 
sima  Hibernica  gente  consequatur,  optimum  visum  est  absque 
ulteriori  mora  eidem  quoque,  quemadmodum  pro  aliis  ceter- 
orum  populorum  Unionibus  est  factum,  Praesidem  praeficere 
generalem  pro  ilia  regione  ut  eius  cura  ibidem  Pia  Consociatio, 
iuxta  securam  spem,  quam  primum  vigeat  atque  floreat. 

Ad  id  muneris  autem  eligendum  infrascriptus  S.  C.  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide  Cardinalis  Praefectus  censuit  Revmum  P.  D. 
Thomam  O'Doherty,  Episcopum  Clonfertensem,  quem  prae- 
clarae  animi  dotes  prudensque  consilium  ad  id  apprime  com- 
mendant;  ipsaque  nominatio,  per  praesens  Decretum,  vigore 
facultatum  a  Summo  Pontifice  huic  S.  Consilio  concessarum, 
decernitur  atque  constituitur. 

Contrariis  quibuscumque  non  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  Sacrae  Congregationis  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide,  die  i8  ianuarii  1921. 

G.  M.  Card,  van  Rossum,  Praefectus. 
L.  *S. 

C.  Laurenti,  Secretarius. 


SAORA  OONQREGATIO  RITUUM. 

Instructio  pro  Sacerdote  Caecutiente  circa  Missarum 
Celebrationem  eidem  ex  Indulto  Apostolico  concessam. 

i.  praenotanda. 
I.  Sacerdos  caecutiens  seu  tali  visivae  potentiae  debilitate, 
sive  accidentaliter  sive  habitualiter,  laborans,  ut  legere  possit 
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non  nisi  typos  valde  crassos,  a  Summo  Pontifice  seu  Sacra 
Rituum  Congregatione,  nisi  Episcopus  Apostolica  facultate 
fuerit  munitus,  dispensationem  obtinere  potest  celebrandi,  iuxta 
normas  inferius  accuratius  exponendas,  aut  Missam  votivam 
de  beata  Maria  Virgine  aut  Missam,  quam  vocant,  quotidianam 
Defunctorum. 

2.  Conditiones  vero  in  huiusmodi  privilegii  instrumento 
appositae,  non  sunt  merae  ritualitatis  et  styli,  sed  obligatoriae 
in  conscientia. 

3.  Si  in  privilegio  dicatur:  Dummodo  Orator  non  sit  omnino 
caecus  et  interea  plane  caecus  evadat,  tunc  a  celebrando  Missam 
abstinere  debet,  donee  novum  indultum  impetraverit ;  eoque 
obtento,  sub  gravi  tenetur  assistentia  uti  alterius  sacerdotis, 
quamvis  forte  haec  obligatio  in  indulto  non  expresse  fuerit 
apposita. 

2.    REGULAE  CIRCA  MISSAM  VOTIVAM  DE  BEATA  MARIA  VIRGINE. 
I.  Quae  Missa  votiva  de  beata  Maria  Virgine  sit  dicenda. 

1 .  Caecutiens  dispensatus  dicat  Missam  inter  votivas  de  beata 
Maria  Virgine  assignatas  quintam,  quo  vis  anni  tempore. 

2.  Si  vero  tantae  adhuc  est  potentiae  visivae  ut  legere  possit 
etiam  alias  quatuor  Missas  votivas  de  beata  Maria  Virgine  in 
Missali  caecutientium  pro  diversitate  Temporum  exstantes, 
facultas  ei  sit  easdem  celebrare  iuxta  temporum  diversitatem. 

II.  Quando  Missa  votiva  de  beata  Maria  Virgine  sit  dicenda. 

1.  Missa  votiva  de  beata  Maria  Virgine  dici  potest  quovis 
anni  tempore;  dici  vero  debet  omnibus  et  singulis  didbus,  in 
quibus  non  permittantur  Missae  quotidianae  Defunctorum 
iuxta  Calendarium  Ecclesiae  in  qua  Sacerdos  caecutiens  cele- 
brat;  salvis  tamen  privilegiis  ulterioribus  circa  Missas  Defunc- 
torum infra  num.  3  expositis. 

2.  In  triduo  sacro  Maioris  Hebdomadae  Sacerdos  caecutiens 
omnino  a  celebrando  abstinebit. 

3.  In  Festo  Nativitatis  Domini  tres  dicere  potest  Missas. 

III.  Quo  ritu  sit  celebranda. 

I.  Si  Missa  votiva  de  beata  Maria  Virgine  celebretur  pro 
re  gravi  et  publica  simul  causa,  a  Sacerdote  caecutiente  semper 
dicuntur  unica  Oratio,  Gloria  in  excelsis,  Credo,  Praefatio  in 
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tono  solemni,  He  Missa  est,  et  ultimum  Evangelium  S.  Joannis 
In  principioy  etsi  a  Sacerdotibus  non  privilegiatis  facienda 
esset  ilia  die  commemo ratio,  vel  dicenda  Collecta  ab  Ordinario 
imperata,  vel  dicendum  in  fine  Evangelium  Officii  commem- 
orati,  iuxta  Rubricas. 

2.  In  omnibus  aliis  casibus: 

{a)  dicitur  Gloria  in  excelsis: 

I.  Quandocumque  dicendum  est  in  Missa  diei  cur- 
rentis,  iuxta  Calendarium  Ecclesiae  in  qua  Missa 
celeb  ratur ; 
II.  In  iubilaeo  propriae  ordinationis  sacerdotalis ; 

III.  Infra  Octavas,  etiam  simplices,  beatae  Mariae 
Virginis,  iuxta  Calendarium  Ecclesiae  in  qua 
Missa  celebratur; 

IV.  In  sabbato. 

(b)  Orationes  quod  attinet,  haec  observanda  sunt : 

I.  Secunda  et  tertia  O ratio  non  adduntur,  quan- 
documque Orationes  de  Tempore  excluduntur  a 
ritu  Missae  diei  currentis,  iuxta  Calendarium 
Ecclesiae  in  qua  Missa  celebratur; 
II.  Secus  tres  dicantur  Orationes,  et  quidem  secunda 
de  Spiritu  Sancto,  tertia  contra  persecute  res 
Ecclesiae  vel  pro  Papa. 

(c)  Credo  dicitur: 

I.  Quandocumque  dicendum  est  in  Missa  diei  oc- 

curentis,  iuxta  Calendarium  Ecclesiae  in  qua 

Missa  celebratur; 

II.   In  iubilaeo  propriae  ordinationis  sacerdotalis. 

{d)  In  Praefatione  dicitur  et  te  in  venerattone,  prae- 

terquam  in  Festis  et  per  Octavas,  etiam  simplices, 

beatae  Mariae  Virg.,  in  quibus  Praefatio  dicitur 

perinde    ac   si    Missa    de    Festo    vel    de    Octava 

celeb  raretur. 

(e)    Ultimum  Evangelium  semper  est  S.  Joannis  In 

principio. 
(/)  In  Oratoriis  privatis,  Calendarium  proprium  Cele- 
brantis  tenet  locum  Calendarii  Ecclesiae  in  qua 
Missa    celebratur;    idque    etiam    circa    Missam 
Defunctorum  servabitur. 
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3.    RUBRICAE  CIRCA  MISS  AM  DEFUNCTORUM. 

1.  Loco  Missae  votivae  de  beata  Maria  Virgine  Sacerdos 
caecutiens  celebrare  potest  Missam  quotidianam  Defunctorum, 
cum  vel  sine  cantu,  ad  normam  Rubricarum  de  Missis  Defunc- 
torum, iuxta  Calendarium  Ecclesiae  in  qua  celebrat 

2.  Hanc  Missam  celebrat  etiam  (et  quidem  ter  si  placuerit) 
in  Commemoratione  Omnium  Fidelium  Defunctorum,  in  qua 
tamen  unam  tantum  Orationem  dicet,  nempe  Fidelium; 
servata  (si  bis  vel  ter  hac  die  celebret)  Constitutione  Benedicti 
Papae  XV  Incruentum  Altaris  sacrificium,  cuius  vigore  unam 
tantummodo  Missam  cuicumque  maluerit  applicare  et  pro  ea 
stipem  percipere  valeat :  alias  vero  Missas,  nulla  stipe  percepta, 
pro  omnibus  fidelibus  defunctis  et  ad  mentem  Summi  Ponti- 
ficis,  prout  ceteri  Sacerdotes,  applicet. 

3.  Unica  O ratio  in  hac  Missa  dicitur,  quandocumque  haec 
Missa  quotidiana  locum  teneat  Missae  in  qua  unica  tantum. 
Oratio,  iuxta  Rubricas,  dici  debeat.  Secus  tres  saltem  Ora- 
tiones  dicantur:  prima  tamen  et  secunda  Oratio  variari 
poterunt,  iuxta  peculiarem  intentionem  et  applicationem  Missae. 

4.  Ad  Sequentiam  Dies  irae  Sacerdos  caecutiens  numquam 
tenetur.  Attamen  si  Missam  cantet,  licet  ipse  Sequentiam  non 
legat.  Chorus  eam  cantare  non  omittat. 

ROMANA. 
Sanctissimus  Dominus  noster  Benedictus  Papa  XV  supra- 
scriptam  Instructionem  ad  sacrosanctum  Missae  sacrificium 
celebrandum  a  Sacerdotibus  caecutientibus,  qui  Apostolicum 
Indultum  in  casu  obtinuerint,  ab  infrascripto  Cardinal!  sacrae 
Rituum  Congregationi  Praefecto  relatam,  approbavit.  Con- 
trariis  non  obstantibus  quibuscumque. 
Die  12  ianuarii  1921. 

HH  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
S.  R.  C.  Praefectus. 
L.  *  S. 

Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius, 


Stubtes  anb  Conferences, 


Questions,  the  discussion  of  which  is  for  the 
information  of  the  general  reader  of  the 
Department  of  Studies  and  Conferences,  are 
answered  in  the  order  in  which  they  reach  us. 
The  Editor  cannot  engage  to  reply  to  in- 
quiries by  private  letter. 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

S.  Penitentiary  Apostolic  :  i .  announces  that,  in  reciting 
the  Rosary,  the  rule  is  not  to  add,  after  the  word  "  Jesus  "  in  the 
Hail  Mary,  a  clause  calling  to  mind  the  particular  mystery  on 
which  the  company  is  meditating;  but  where  the  contrary  cus- 
tom obtains,  as  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  it  may  by  special 
indult  continue;  2.  decides  that  Canon  924  §  2,  relating  to  the 
loss  of  indulgences  attached  to  Roeary  beads  and  other  articles 
of  devotion,  covers  also  religious  articles  blessed  with  the  so- 
called  "Apostolic  "  indulgences;  3.  solves  doubts  concerning  in- 
dulgences attached  to  feasts  in  the  event  of  the  transference  of 
the  feasts. 

Pontifical  Commission  for  the  Authoritative  Inter- 
pretation OF  THE  Code  of  Canon  Law  answers  various  ques- 
tions having  to  do  with  institutes  of  simple  vows,  societies 
without  vows,  religious  congregations,  and  a  matrimonial 
impediment. 

S.  Congregation  of  Propagation  of  the  Faith  :  i .  gives 
decree  of  definitive  approval  of  the  constitutions  of  the  Sodality 
of  St  Peter  Claver  for  Foreign  Missions;  2.  names  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  O'Doherty,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  president  for 
Ireland  of  the  Pious  Union  of  Missionary  Priests. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  gives  instructions  regarding  the 
celebration  of  Mass,  for  priests  who  cannot  read  or  who  can 
read  only  very  large  type. 


A  OOURSE  OF  DOOTRINAL  INSTRUOTIONS. 

We  have  elsewhere  directed  attention  to  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  A  Parochial  Course  of  Doctrinal  Instructions 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Monsignor  Joseph  H.  Mc- 
Mahon,  by  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  for  the 
priests  of  the  archdiocese.     Apart  from  being  a  complete  re- 
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pertory  in  which  every  class  of  preachers  may  find  material 
for  their  sermons  and  guidance  how  to  use  the  same,  the  pub- 
lication inaugurates  a  new  era  of  parochial  activity  which 
promises  to  contribute  largely  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion  in  the  New  World.  European  interpreters  of  reli- 
gious activity,  like  the  Holy  See,  have  expressed  admiration 
for  the  rapid  and  flourishing  advance  of  the  Church  in  America. 
They  have  appraised  our  church  buildings,  our  seminaries, 
our  university  and  our  schools.  They  marvel  at  the  gener- 
osity of  American  Catholics,  developed  under  a  system  of 
pastoral  democracy  that  recalled  the  days  of  religious  free- 
dom when  the  Benedictine  monks  could  preach  the  Gospel 
which  popularized  Christian  civilization  and  proclaimed 
"  Peace  "  between  Frank  and  Saxon,  making  the  Celt  a  wel- 
come guest  in  the  Teuton's  home. 

All  this  evidence  of  Catholic  vitality  in  the  United  States 
is  the  outcome  of  the  faith  brought  by  the  emigrant  who,  pros- 
pering under  the  banner  of  true  liberty,  rejoiced  to  foster  the 
seed  of  his  native  religion  into  foliage  and  rich  fruit,  freely 
to  be  dispensed  because  it  had  been  freely  given  to  him. 
France,  Germany,  and  above  all  Ireland  planted,  after  plowing 
in  the  sweat  of  their  p>eoples'  brow.  Catholic  traditions  and 
customs  where  the  light  of  God's  sun  and  the  dews  of  heaven 
were  sure  to  give  fostering  moisture  and  warmth.  The  poor 
digger  of  the  soil,  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water 
became  rich  under  the  blessings  which  softened  the  curse  of 
sin  committed  in  Paradise,  and  man,  by  fulfilling  the  injunc- 
tion to  labor  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  regained  some  of  its 
first  blessings. 

Nevertheless,  within  these  prosperous  conditions  admired  by 
our  brethren  abroad,  there  lurks  a  hidden  danger.  It  is  a 
commonplace  of  daily  experience  in  America  that  the  thrifty 
father  accumulates  for  his  children  a  corruption  fund  which 
makes  them  spendthrifts  and  sows  tares  of  vice  where  the 
parent  had  planted  virtue.  Against  this  danger  there  is  but 
one  remedy — an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  value  of  reli- 
gion in  daily  life.  This  intelligent  estimate  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  thoroughly  systematic  instruction  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  by  a  proper  presentation 
of  the  facts  that  illustrate  these  principles.     Here  not  only 
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teaching  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  parochial  school,  and  later 
on  regular  catechetical  instruction  for  the  young  during  the 
years  of  adolescence,  but  also  a  systematic  and  attractive  form 
of  pulpit  oratory  at  the  Masses  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is 
of  paramount  importance. 

Hitherto  the  efforts  to  place  the  Church  services  on  an  honor- 
able basis  by  building  and  adorning  the  material  house  of  wor- 
ship have  absorbed  the  activity  of  pastors  and  their  coadjutors 
in  the  sacred  ministry ;  and  the  effort  has  met  on  all  sides  with 
generous  response.  But  with  it  has  been  created  a  habit  akin 
to  that  of  the  "  money-changers  "  whom  our  Lord  whipped  out 
of  the  temple.  In  many  places  it  has  become  a  disgrace  which 
not  only  lessens  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  forces  the  preaching 
of  God's  word  into  a  place  of  secondary  importance  in  the 
activity  of  priests,  but  also  tends  to  drive  people,  who  are  to  be 
drawn  closer  to  the  Church,  from  it.  One  not  deaf  to  public 
opinion  hears  occasionally  protests  and  appeals  from  laymen 
who  are  anxious  to  protect  the  faith  of  their  children  and 
friends,  especially  converts,  from  the  ruthless  irreverence  that 
proceeds  from  the  sanctuary,  the  jingling  of  the  money-basket 
at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  often  during  the  most  sacred 
moments  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Such  complaints  are  usually 
interpreted  as  the  outpourings  of  malcontents  or  lukewarm  Cath- 
olics. But  the  scandal  exists  undoubtedly,  and  among  the  new 
generation  we  find  the  faith  less  strong  than  that  of  their  par- 
ents who  had  tasted  the  blood  of  martyrs.  There  is  a  weak- 
ening of  reverence  for  religion  and  a  growing  disregard  for 
holy  things,  which  ends  often  in  infidelity  and  hatred  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood. 

These  conditions  call  for  definite  methods  of  promoting  zeal 
for  the  Catholic  cause.  They  consist  chiefly  in  continuous, 
careful,  attractive  preaching,  seconded  by  systematic  and  well 
supervised  catechetical  instruction.  Happily  the  means  to  this 
end  are  coming  to  us  in  the  spontaneous  labors  of  such  teachers 
as  Dr.  MacEachen,  and  such  preachers  as  Fathers  Callan  and 
McHugh.  The  latter  follow  a  program  which,  having  been 
prepared  by  a  Commission  ''  de  Cultu  Divino  "  for  the  ap- 
proaching Synod  of  New  York,  offers  a  well  thought  out  course 
of  homiletic  and  catechetical  instruction.  The  chief  organizer 
of  this  program,  as  we  learn,  is  Monsignor  McMahon  of  the 
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Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  long  now  regarded  as  a  model 
parish  not  only  for  its  thoroughly  organized  methods  of  reli- 
gious worship  and  pastoral  care  for  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, but  for  the  attractiveness  which  its  services  take  on 
under  the  reverent  care  of  its  priests  and  the  preaching  heard 
from  its  pulpit. 

Whilst,  as  Monsignor  McMahon  writes  in  his  Foreword,  the 
proposed  course  may  not  satisfy  every  pastoral  requirement,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  comprehensive  in  matter,  precise  in  ex- 
pression, accurate  in  statement,  concise  in  argument  and  at- 
tractive in  its  presentation.  Sufficiently  suggestive  to  allow  the 
utilization  of  one's  own  reading  and  personal  experience,  it  can 
offer  an  outline  ample  enough  to  serve  as  a  complete  instruc- 
tion, without  however  preventing  a  fuller  development  at 
pleasure  or  an  expansion  into  a  well-considered  sermon.  It 
has  likewise  the  advantage  of  having  been  compiled  with  due 
regard  for  the  busy  life  of  the  average  priest  engaged  in  our 
parochial  ministry. 

The  series  here  proposed  covers  two  years.  One  treats  ex- 
clusively of  dogmatic  topics;  the  other  covers  doctrinal  in- 
structions on  moral  subjects.  The  matter  is  printed  in  four 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  has  already  appeared,  reaching 
down  to  the  sixth  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  the  Dogmatic  Series. 
The  remaining  volumes  are  to  follow  very  soon.  The  whole  is 
based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  for  Pastors, 
the  text  of  which  is  given  in  a  new  translation  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  our  modern  speech  and  thought. 

Of  course  the  program  presented  is  intended  for  use  by  the 
parochial  clergy  in  a  large  diocese,  and  becomes  obligatory  in 
the  measure  in  which  supervision  is  possible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  the  plan  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  adapta- 
tion to  almost  any  condition  of  parochial  service,  and  the  ma- 
terial with  its  ample  reference  to  sources  makes  the  series  of 
practical  use  to  priests  and  preachers  throughout  the  country. 
If  it  were  adopted,  under  episcopal  direction,  it  would  soon 
dispel  the  intellectual  indifference  among  a  large  class  of 
Catholics  who  go  to  church  and  frequent  the  sacraments  but 
who  are  incapable  of  either  defending  their  religion  against 
popular  attacks,  or  of  illustrating  its  power  of  truth  and  beauty 
so  as  to  make  it  respected  among  those  outside  the  Church. 
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PAEOOHIAL  MISSIONS. 

In  the  present  turmoil  of  revolutionary  internationalism  and 
its  attendant  tumble  of  virtuous  susceptibility,  wicked  men  and 
women  have  become  bold  and  brazen  in  venting  their  views  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  God,  "  foaming  out  their  own  con- 
fusion "  (St.  Jude  I  :  13).  Vice  has  left  its  hiding  place  and 
stalks  along  the  street  and  stage.  It  froths  its  treason  and  filth 
in  unsavory  articles  and  lewd  illustrations.  Law  is  being  sup- 
planted by  licentiousness.  Policy  has  usurped  the  throne  of 
principle.  Expediency  encroaches  upon  the  Ten  Command- 
ments of  God.  Modesty  is  vexed.  The  very  cloak  of  shame 
is  replaced  by  the  flashy  dress  of  alluring  passions.  A  veritable 
crime  wave,  born  of  a  raging  sea  of  sins,  is  heaving  high,  dash- 
ing against  home  and  State  and  Church,  breaking  asunder  the 
bonds  of  family  life,  causing  wreck  and  ruin,  infesting  the  land 
with  the  germs  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  suicide.  It 
threatens  to  inundate  the  entire  country.  To  close  our  eyes 
to  this  impending  evil  will  mean  to  court  disaster.  Souls  are 
intrusted  to  us.  We  must  protect  them.  God  will  demand  of 
us  the  souls  for  which  He  shed  His  Precious  Blood.  To  raise 
the  voice  of  lamentation  will  not  save  the  situation.  It  is  our 
sacred  duty  to  counteract  the  evil  agencies  of  the  day,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  sin  and  to  break  the  waves  of  wickedness. 

The  powerful  rampart  to  break  the  raging  crime  wave  and  to 
halt  its  course,  is  a  good  rousing  Catholic  Mission.  Sixteen 
years  in  the  mission  field  have  convinced  me  of  the  fact  that 
missions  are  necessary  and  most  salutary.  Solicitous  for  the 
salvation  of  immortal  souls  and  for  the  welfare  of  society,  the 
Catholic  Church  legislates  in  behalf  of  missions.  We  read  in 
Canon  Law:  *'  Ordinarii  advigilent  ut,  saltem  decimo  quoque 
anno,  sacram,  quam  vocant,  missionem,  ad  gregem  sibi  com- 
missum  habendam  parochi  curent"  (Can.  1349,  i ) .  "Parochus, 
etiam  religiosus,  in  his  missionibus  instituendis  mandatis  Or- 
dinarii loci  stare  debet"  (Can.  1349,  2).  "Let  the  Ordin- 
aries attend  to  it  that  at  least  once  in  ten  years  the  pastors 
procure  what  is  called  a  holy  mission  for  the  flock  entrusted  to 
their  care.  The  pastor,  religious  also,  must  heed  the  orders  of 
the  local  Ordinary  in  holding  these  missions." 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  arduous  work  of  the  missionary 
our  Bishops,  as  a  rule,  grant  him  extraordinary  faculties.     In 
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this  they  follow  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  Canon 
899,  No.  3,  we  read:  "  Ipso  jure  a  casibus,  quos  quoque  modo 
sibi  Ordinarii  reservaverint,  absolvere  possunt  singuli  mis- 
sionarii  quo  tempore  missiones  ad  populum  haberi  contingat." 
By  the  very  right  of  Canon  Law  all  missionaries,  during  the 
time  whilst  missions  happen  to  be  given  to  the  people,  can 
absolve  from  cases  which  the  Ordinary  may  have  reserved  in 
whatsoever  manner." 

A  Catholic  Mission  to  the  people  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
hands  of  God  to  quicken  the  three  theological  virtues  and  the 
fervor  and  piety  in  the  practice  of  holy  religion.  The  Word 
of  God  and  His  stirring  grace  are  doing  the  work.  For  sev- 
eral consecutive  days  the  Word  of  God  is  announced  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner  with  such  forceful  daring  and  dash  as  to 
make  a  penetrating  impression  upon  the  audience.  Gradually 
the  mind  disentangles  itself  from  the  snares  of  earthly  cares, 
and  feasts  upon  the  supernatural.  The  mission  enlightens  the 
mind  to  see  its  supernatural  destiny,  and  it  strengthens  the  will 
to  employ  the  necessary  means  to  reach  this  exalted  aim.  Ad- 
ditional virtue  is  given  to  the  good  and  faithful ;  courage  and 
adequate  energy  to  the  faint-hearted;  enthusiasm  banishes 
religious  indiff erentism ;  several  of  the  lost  sheep  are  returned 
to  the  fold  and  many  a  well-meaning  heretic  receives  the  grace 
of  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  means  of  a  Catholic 
Mission. 

Every  Catholic  missionary  who  has  been  in  the  field  for  a 
few  years  is  able  to  recount  a  number  of  wonderful  conversions 
and  miraculous  interventions  whereby  Almighty  God  sup- 
ported his  work.  He  is  convinced  of  the  fact  that  God  is  more 
merciful  than  the  most  merciful  human  being,  that  God  is 
infinitely  merciful  to  the  repentant  sinners.  By  means  of  Cath- 
olic Missions  God  teaches  man  to  walk  before  Him  and  to  strive 
to  be  perfect ;  He  impresses  upon  him  the  duty  to  respect  and 
love  his  neighbor;  to  forgive  his  enemy;  to  uproot  rancor;  to 
shun  the  wilful  proximate  occasion  to  mortal  sin ;  to  pray  for 
help  in  temptation;  to  repair  scandal;  to  restore  ill-gotten 
goods  to  the  rightful  owner,  if  possible;  to  love  and  venerate 
the  Blessed  Virgin ;  to  call  upon  the  saints  for  help ;  to  love  to 
commune  with  God  and  to  frequent  the  Sacraments.  Bad  and 
doubtful  confessions  are  rectified  by  a  sincere  general  confes- 
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sion ;  the  false  shame  of  the  past  to  hide  the  sins  is  conquered 
by  the  special  grace  of  the  mission.  Mixed  courtship  is 
broken  up ;  wild  and  sinful  marriages  are  revalidated.  Voca- 
tions to  a  nobler  state  of  life  are  heeded  and  begin  to  supply 
candidates  for  the  holy  priesthood  and  for  the  religious  state 
of  life.  New  life  is  given  to  parochial  societies  and  a  more 
fervent  cooperation  with  their  respective  pastor  is  the  result  of 
a  good  rousing  Catholic  Mission. 

No  wonder  that  the  great  Prophet  exclaims :  '*  How  beauti- 
ful upon  the  mountain  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  and  that  preacheth  peace :  of  him  that  showeth  forth 
good,  that  preacheth  salvation,  that  saith  to  Sion :  Thy  God 
shall  reign!  "  (Is.  52:  7). 

ViGiLius  H.  Krull,  C.PP.S. 


MABYKNOLL  MISSION  LETTEBS.     XXIV. 

Taikau  Village,  in  the  Yeungkong  District  of 
THE  American  Catholic  Mission,  China. 

Just  now  we  are  making  a  tour  of  eleven  of  the  chief  stations 
in  the  northern  section.  We  stopped  first  at  Taikau,  the  market 
east  of  Yeungkong  and  one  day's  journey  from  it. 

Last  night  was  heavy  and  dark,  except  for  the  heat  lightn- 
ing. The  stillness  was  broken  at  first  by  the  mosquitoes  who 
were  out  for  blood.  Later,  I  heard  what  I  thought  were 
thunder-claps,  till  the  chief  of  police,  lying  in  the  next  room, 
yelled  the  magic  word,  "  Robbers !  '*  and  out  went  the  light. 
Then  I  sat  up. 

The  shooting  began  at  11  130  and  lasted  till  one.  It  started 
at  the  other  end  of  the  street  but  soon  was  too  close  for 
meditation.  I'm  not  sure  but  I  said  a  prayer  or  two.  But  the 
antics  of  the  Chinese  dried  up  my  act  of  contrition.  Our  chapel 
here  is  a  regular  fortress,  solid  masonry  halfway  up  the  walls, 
with  narrow  slits  for  gun-rests  instead  of  windows.  It  was 
formerly  the  town  stronghold  and  pawnshop.  The  Chief  of 
Police,  instead  of  going  out  to  organize  his  men,  contented 
himself  with  dragging  a  gun  to  one  of  the  towers  and  blazing 
away  at  the  robbers.  It  was  a  Chinese  "  Bertha  ",  not  in  range 
but  in  length.  Imagine  a  gun  seven  feet  long  and  needing  two 
men  to  carry  it  to  the  hole  in  the  wall !     It  was  our  only 
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weapon,  but  luckily  the  soldiers,  wherever  they  were,  had  a 
machine  gun  and  it  spit  bullets  as  though  they  were  dirt  cheap. 
The  scene  was  a  small-sized  Ypres  for  noise;  there  were  two  or 
three  heavier  pieces  that  sounded  like  cannon,  though  they 
may  have  been  firecrackers. 

Of  course,  lying  in  bed,  I  could  not  tell  who  was  winning  and 
I'm  ashamed  to  confess  that  as  a  reporter  I  should  be  a  failure. 
But  then,  I'm  sure  no  one  else  in  town  knew  more  than  I.  At 
one,  we  were  apparently  successful.  I  could  only  vouch  the 
bandits  did  not  enter  the  bedroom,  so  I  was  obliged  to  sleep 
till  dawn  for  further  news.  Indeed,  the  soldiers  did  the  same, 
which  shows  the  wonderful  lack  of  concern,  or  perhaps  brav- 
ery or  fear,  the  Chinese  hereabouts  possess.  No  one  stirred 
from  behind  closed  doors  till  morning. 

Then  the  damage  was  known.  In  a  Public  School  nearby, 
the  robbers  shot  their  way  through  protesting  bullets,  raided 
the  barred  rooms,  and  took  away  twenty  students  and  three 
teachers  for  ransom.  They  left  behind  one  bandit  dead  and 
several  wounded.  Rather,  they  left  no  one  behind,  but  the  trail 
of  blood  enabled  the  soldiers  this  morning  to  trace  the  way 
to  the  dead  man  and  to  capture  one  of  the  wounded.  He  said 
the  robbers  numbered  ninety.  The  schoolhouse  was  some- 
thing of  a  wreck  in  the  morning.  Coming  in,  the  robbers  had 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  yard,  but  the  few  who  attempted  to  re- 
treat that  way  left  stains  on  the  rocks.  Corraled  inside,  the 
bandits  escaped  by  ramming  holes  through  the  rear  wall. 

The  pursuit  began  early  in  the  morning.  Here  there  is  no 
telegraph  or  telephone,  so  couriers  had  to  foot  it  to  the  neigh- 
boring villages  and  beg  the  aid  of  local  soldiers.  Up  to  the 
third  day,  not  a  village  had  responded.  Perhaps  they  argue 
"  Hodie  tibi,  eras  mihi,"  and  need  their  men  for  self-protection. 
The  robbers  took  the  road  to  Pakkwan,  which  we  ourselves  must 
take  to-morrow.  They  have  a  handicap  on  us,  however,  and  we 
are  not  likely  to  decrease  it. 

Later,  one  hundred  soldiers  from  Pakkwan  took  up  the  pur- 
suit. They  impressed  a  guide  from  the  village  farmers.  By  a 
natural  mistake,  perhaps,  he  led  them  the  wrong  route.  At  any 
rate,  in  disgust  they  shot  him  for  it !  When  even  the  farmers 
rarely  visit  a  neighboring  village  and  often  dispute  among 
themselves  about  the  nameless  paths,  it  seems  rather  a  severe 
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punishment  for  the  poor  guide.  Such  highhanded  treatment 
makes  the  soldier  an  unwelcome  visitor  in  every  village.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  career  of  arms  is  considered  the  least  noble 
in  China. 


I  had  to  smile  this  morning  during  Mass  at  the  Memento  for 
the  Living.  In  the  chapel  were  all  **  greenhorns,"  and  the 
novice  at  prayer  in  China  is  a  **  scream."  In  Ireland  he  would 
be  arrested  for  disturbing  His  Royal  Nibs's  peace,  but  we  have 
no  inane  fanatics  over  here,  and  as  everyone  yells  his  loudest 
he  has  no  grounds  for  complaint  against  the  man  at  his  own 
eardrum.  Listening  to  the  agony,  I  asked  myself :  "  I  wonder 
are  these  really  praying?  "  And  then  came  the  words  of  the 
Canon  :  "  .  .  .  and  those  here  present,  whose  faith  Thou  know- 
est,  and  their  piety  ".  Surely  it  behooves  none  of  us  to  pry  into 
another's  faith,  and  I  think  before  God  many  of  our  awkward 
rough  Chinese  have  the  clear  faith  that  comes  to  the  simple- 
hearted  and  sometimes  escapes  the  more  learned.  Not  that  all 
are  shining  lights  here;  far  from  it  Our  last  year's  daily 
grind  in  practical  religion  has  weeded  the  ranks  of  applicants ; 
and,  of  the  remainder,  most  of  them  do  not  show  the  early  signs 
of  extraordinary  piety  exhibited  by  a  few  of  the  saints.  Their 
canonization  may  come  only  with  martyrdom. 


In  disgust  at  our  slowness  at  putting  a  school  here,  the  Chris- 
tians of  this  section  hired  a  man  to  teach  their  children  the 
catechism.  It  is  a  fairly  hard  struggle  for  them,  but  it  is  such 
a  good  training  in  sacrifices  that  we  let  them  keep  it  up.  How- 
ever, we  shall  help  them  a  bit  by  a  bonus  of  $25  a  year.  There 
are  only  six  Christians,  and  as  they  must  foot  our  bill  on  each 
visit  we  make  them,  the  tax  on  each  is  fairly  heavy. 


But  to  come  to  more  chatty  stuff.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
described  exactly  what  we  do  on  these  visits  to  the  stations. 
The  Christians  scattered  in  the  adjoining  villages  come  to  meet 
us  at  these  places.  I've  talked  distances  and  scenery  galore, 
so  we  will  start  at  the  moment  of  arrival. 

If  the  Christians  expect  us  there  are  usually  a  dozen  or  so  on 
the  lookout,  and,  as  soon  as  we  come  in  view,  off  goes  a  bunch 
of  firecrackers.      It  takes  the  place  of  cheering,  over  here. 
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Grown  folks  and  young^sters  solemnly  stand  watching  a  string 
of  bursting  crackers.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words;  in- 
deed the  noise  makes  us  resort  to  pantomime  to  show  our  pleas- 
ure, while  we  dodge  the  exploded  odds  and  ends  of  paper  that 
fly  up  to  greet  us. 

Then,  there  is  the  selection  of  a  bedroom,  for  it  all  must  be 
done  while  there  is  still  a  little  light.  That  is  a  small-sized 
riot  in  itself.  The  Chinese  choose  for  us  the  best  room  accord- 
ing to  their  taste — a  windowless,  smelly  hole;  while  alongside 
may  be  a  well-ventilated  common  room  unoccupied.  Of  course, 
if  we  have  a  little  chapel  we  are  right  at  home,  but  in  the  eigh- 
teen stations  of  this  section  there  are  only  four  such  treats. 
Ten  men  boss  the  making  of  the  bed,  until  the  "  boy  "  in 
bewilderment  appeals  to  us  to  decide  its  exact  location;  and 
another  group  secretly  talk  in  too  loud  a  tone  about  the  raising 
of  cash  to  pay  for  our  meals.  The  Christians  are  generous  in 
this  and  rarely  fail  us,  yet  not  without  an  occasional  awkward 
moment  for  a  "  tight- wad  "  who  forgot  to  contribute  his  mite 
till  taxed  in  public. 

The  food  varies  radically  in  each  station.  Those  on  the  coast 
present  us  with  fifty-seven  varieties  of  sea  food,  lobsters  and 
oysters  and  shrimps,  and  other  indigestibles,  with  a  meager 
side-dish  of  second-grade  rice.  Ten  miles  inland  we  get  fresh- 
water fish  or  salted  sea  food  and  duck  eggs.  In  the  interior  the 
fish  disappears,  or  is  too  well  salted ;  hen's  eggs  take  the  place 
of  duck's,  and  chicken  is  the  constant  meat;  the  rice  is  a  pure 
white  fat  kernel  and  plentiful.  If  we  stop  at  a  town,  the 
chicken  stays  on  the  roost ;  but  there  is  pig  or  a  chunk  of  beef, 
with  helpings  of  beans  and  greens.  So,  as  We  zig-zag  along 
our  routCj  the  fare  is  varied  enough  in  its  way.  Even  the 
quality  of  the  tea  curves,  and  the  sugar  browns  or  blanches 
with  commerce. 

A  few  words  of  greeting  with  each  Christian,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  remember  names,  which  often  fails  and  sets  them  all 
happy  save  the  nameless  one ;  then  we  shoo  them  off  and  finish 
our  Breviary  for  the  evening. 

We  take  advantage  of  the  setting  sun  to  jab  our  mouths 
with  chopsticks.  In  the  older  stations  the  Christians  impres- 
sively refrain  from  looking  at  us  eat,  but  the  wayback  villagers 
enjoy  watching  the  result  of  their  hard-earned  cash  pawed  over 
by  us  critical  foreigners. 
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A  walk  on  the  village  threshing  floor  outdoors,  or  within  our 
room,  if  it  is  too  muddy  without,  gives  the  youngsters  the 
Chinese  substitute  for  a  circus.  They  squat  around  the  im- 
provished  arena  and  audibly  count  our  steps  or  comment  on 
our  shoes.  The  last  few  minutes  of  the  short  tropical  twilight 
is  spent  with  our  Rosary ;  then  the  signal  for  the  village  night 
prayers  is  given,  which  take  a  good  hour  if  the  Christians  are 
raw  and  just  learning  to  plow  through  the  long  prayers.  Some- 
times  a  ten  minutes'  sermonette  of  congratulations  and  satis- 
faction send  them  off  happy  to  bed,  and  within  another  ten 
minutes  we  too  are  listening  to  the  crickets  and  frogs  and 
mosquitoes  and  the  thousand  invisible,  fleet-footed  insects  of 
the  tropics. 

It  is  only  eight  o'clock  but  pitch-dark  and  not  a  soul  abroad,*: 
even  the  dogs  are  quiet  if  there  is  no  moon  to  haunt  them  with 
fantastic  shadows  that  find  them  faithfully  alert.  Only  robbers 
see  the  moon  in  China,  or  the  watchmen  in  the  markets  who 
time  the  hours  with  a  gong.  At  midnight  the  roosters  stretch 
themselves  and  crow,  and  the  dogs  hurry  a  response,  and  from 
then  on  till  dawn  sleeping,  despite  all  theories  of  physiological 
psychology,  is  a  matter  of  sheer  will  power.  'Tis  a  pity,  too^ 
in  a  way,  for  the  cool  breeze  springs  up  just  before  the  dawn. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  so,  for  you  can  enjoy  the  coolness  wide 
awake. 

A  husky  shout  for  your  "  boy  "  who  has  forgotten  to  fetch 
water  for  you  from  the  river  or  nearest  creek;  a  moment's 
'*  dolling  up  ",  hastened  by  the  attempts  of  misguided  natives  to- 
break  open  your  door  to  ask  you  *'  Have  you  eaten?" — the 
greeting  current  here  that  strikes  an  empty  stomach  as  inane. 
If  the  village  hasn't  turned  out  in  sufficient  numbers,  you  try 
to  make  an  apology  for  a  meditation,  interrupted  by  each  late 
comer  with  his  solicitude  for  your  hollow  inner  man.  Or  you 
hear  some  confessions,  though  these  take  place  usually  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day. 

Fifteen  minutes  more  is  spent  in  finding  a  nail  to  hang  the 
altar  crucifix,  or  in  sending  a  man  for  water — who  as  often  as 
not  returns  with  a  bucketful.  Then  someone  must  fetch  the 
mat  from  your  bed  as  a  floor  rug,  while  another  lights  the 
candles  with  matches  that  dampened  overnight.  Then  several 
false  starts  from  the  prayer  leader,  who  is  itching  to  be  off;  a 
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word  of  counsel  to  an  urchin  who  threatens  to  deluge  the 
floor  while  filling  the  cruets;  a  final  readjustment  of  unwieldy 
legs  to  accommodate  a  few  more  in  the  already  steaming  room  ; 
and  then  the  Mass  begins. 

I'm  afraid  it  is  almost  a  parody  of  some  of  the  Masses  in 
old  Ireland  as  told  by  Canon  Sheehan.  The  turning  at  the 
"  Dominus  vobiscum  "  seems  providentially  arranged  for  cor- 
recting abuses.  Someone's  baby  is  being  squeezed  unmerci- 
fully by  the  heedless  throng;  some  heretics  are  saying  "  Have 
mercy,"  instead  of  "  Pray  for  us  " ;  a  dispute  is  taking  place 
too  audibly  as  to  whether  the  "Angelus  "  or  ''  Regina  Coeli  " 
should  be  said;  or  a  little  devil  of  a  toddling  urchin  has 
sneaked  up  with  his  eye  on  the  bell,  or  mayhap  has  already 
captured  it  and  rung  it  lustily.  The  Eastern  sense  of  decorum 
differs  lastly  from  the  rubrics  prescribed  by  Holy  Mother  the 
Church,  and  the  solemn  moment  of  the  Consecration  must  often 
be  sadly  interrupted  to  warn  a  raw  newcomer  to  stop  shouting, 
or  to  order  everyone  on  his  knees.  The  Communion  is  pre- 
faced by  an  explanation  in  the  vernacular — in  the  style  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — that  only  those  who  have  duly 
confessed  may  come  up  for  Holy  Communion,  and  even  then 
a  simple  old  soul  or  two  must  be  invited  by  name  to  advance 
or  retreat. 

(I  know  these  are  all  trifles,  but  I'm  sure  each  Maryknoller 
wants  to  picture  the  details  of  his  future  life.  Those  of  you 
who  will  go  to  Japan  may  not  have  the  joys  of  our  simple  ways 
over  here.  You  will  miss  the  roadless  mountain  passes  and  the 
ingenuous  characters  of  our  backwoods;  instead  you  will  have 
the  cold  surroundings  of  civilization,  its  trains  and  trolley  carS; 
and  a  polite,  polished,  reserved  people;  but  all  of  us  in  China 
will  feel  that  the  thrill  of  baptizing  heathen,  or  giving  a  lad 
his  First  Holy  Communion,  and  the  joys  of  the  spirit,  are  more 
than  compensation  for  the  rest.) 

On  our  tours  the  Mass  ends  slightly  differently  from  at 
home.  The  Second  Ablution  is  often  with  water  only,  as  we 
must  conserve  the  Mass  wine;  and  as  soon  as  the  three  Hail 
Marys  are  said,  the  first  move  is  to  blow  out  the  candles,  for 
these  loosely  built  rooms  soon  gutter  the  wax  candles.  The 
sermon  must  wait  till  the  warm  vestments  are  removed ;  besides, 
the  Christians  have  still  long  prayers  to  recite. 
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Then  the  order  from  "  court  '*  for  quiet  is  heard — first  from 
the  priest,  then  from  the  catechist.  Old  Christians  take  up 
the  refrain  to  show  their  importance  and  familiarity  with  our 
customs,  and  after  the  twentieth  "  hush  "  from  everyone  to 
every  other  one,  the  priest  can  be  heard.  Even  then  it  calls 
for  concentration  on  his  part  to  forget  the  constant  interrup- 
tions, to  refrain  from  a  sharp  word  when  someone  in  the  very 
center  of  the  throng  decides  to  go  out,  or  a  dog  comes  walking 
in,  and,  like  one  of  the  family,  plants  himself  in  front  of  you 
and  yawns,  or  a  child  clothed  in  Adamic  innocence  squats  be- 
side the  dog,  or  your  ''  boy  "  with  ill-timed  industry  and  noise 
begins  to  remove  the  altar  cloths.  To  the  Chinese  these  are  not 
distractions.  I  remember  once  our  chief  catechist,  a  venerable 
old  scholar,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  preacher,  stand  up  and 
scratch  his  spine  with  a  long  tobacco  pipe  introduced  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  They  would  put  it  down  as  petty  nervous- 
ness if  exception  were  taken  to  such  breaks. 

The  morning  sermon  is  more  personal  than  the  evening  one. 
The  latter  usually  is  simply  polite  words  of  encouragement; 
the  morning  talk,  vibrating  from  an  empty  stomach,  lays  down 
the  law  in  simple  words  best  suited  to  their  grasping.  Perhaps 
a  word  or  two  of  example  may  show  the  depth  of  the  argument 
used :  "  You  plow  the  rice  fields  with  a  cow.  The  cow  looks 
down  on  the  earth ;  you  walk  along  with  your  face  to  the  sky. 
Why?  Because  you  have  a  soul  and  the  cow  has  not  Your 
wife  also  walks  along  erect,  because  she  too  has  a  soul ;  yet  you 
do  not  try  to  convert  her." 

Your  "  boy  "  does  not  attend  the  sermon,  perhaps  because  he 
has  no  wife.  Indeed,  his  manner  often  shows  he  thinks  your 
remarks  never  apply  to  him ;  he  is  above  such  simple  twaddle. 
Hasn't  he  been  to  Canton  and  maybe  even  seen  a  bishop  ?  So 
he  improves  his  time  by  making  your  tea.  (On  this  last  trip 
we  indulged  ourselves  by  taking  some  coffee  along,  and  while 
it  lasts  it  gives  Dutch  courage  to  wait  till  ten  o'clock  for 
breakfast. ) 

Then  follows  a  peaceful  morning.  The  Christians  must  be 
about  their  daily  tasks  and  after  the  Little  Hours  you  have  a 
whole  morning  free.  Sometimes  you  can  write,  if  the  room  has 
a  window,  and  often  you  can  walk  when  the  paths  are  dry  and 
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the  sun  not  too  bold.     Now  the  morning  recess  is  a  delight,  for 
I  bring  two  or  three  books  along. 

The  afternoon  is  dedicated  to  the  women's  confessions,  if  any. 
At  five  the  men  drop  in  again  and  chat  till  suppertime.  Then 
night  prayers,  sermon,  and  bed  complete  the  day's  cycle. 

Christianity  certainly  creates  a  diversion  in  these  little  vil- 
lages. The  visit  of  the  priest  is  the  only  break  in  the  hard- 
worked  monotonous  lives,  and  all  talk  and  thoughts  for  the 
while  are  focussed  on  religion,  as  on  the  Mississippi  steamboats 
of  Mark  Twain's  time. 

So  close  is  the  attention  riveted  on  the  priest  that  confession 
here  resembles  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  early  Christians. 
When  ten  or  more  crowd  into  one  tiny  room  for  the  sacrament, 
secrecy  is  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  the  Chinese  do  not 
know  the  meaning  %{  the  word;  at  least,  they  do  not  care. 
Sometimes,  when  an  old  man  stumbles  a  bit  over  the 
"  Confiteor  *\  someone  in  the  back  of  the  room  will  prompt  him. 
In  the  recital  of  sins,  they  have  been  taught  to  rei>eat  each  Com- 
mandment first,  then  enter  into  particulars  about  breaking  it — 
and  this  long  recital  gives  many  a  kind-hearted  listener  his 
chance  to  put  in  a  word  of  reminder.  For  the  confessions  of 
women  a  screen  is  obligatory,  and  this  is  effected  by  throwing 
your  cassock  or  a  towel  over  a  bamboo  tied  to  the  back  of 
your  chair. 

I  wonder  whether  priests  in  America  experience  the  real 
joy  we  have  in  baptizing  and  absolving  our  |>eople.  Each 
sacrament  given  seems  a  startling  victory  for  God  in  this  pagan 
land.  And  I  think  the  ache  of  seeing  heathen  most  of  the  day 
long,  having  a  pagan  coolie  to  carry  your  baggage,  a  pagan 
sailor  to  steer  your  boat,  pagan  farmers  pass  you  by  with  a 
vacant  stare,  weighs  on  your  spirit  by  degrees,  and  depresses  ; 
until  the  baptism  or  confession  of  a  Christian  is  a  positive  joy, 
out  of  proportion — naturally,  I  mean — to  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  Perhaps,  too,  our 
Chinese  wear  a  sort  of  halo  in  our  eyes  because  of  the  sacrifices 
they  make  to  receive  the  sacraments. 

F.  X.  Ford,  A.F.M. 
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CONDITIONAL  BAPTISM  TO  PATIENTS  IN  HOSPITALS. 

Qu.  The  following  question  has  been  agitating  many  sisters  who 
have  charge  of  hospitals:  "May  we  baptize  conditionally  people 
who  are  brought  in  to  us  in  a  dying  condition?"  Many  die  without 
regaining  consciousness  and  cannot  be  asked  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  be  baptized.  Before  the  publication  of  the  new  Code  sisters 
were  generally  in  the  habit  of  baptizing  such  people;  but  now  they 
are  advised  that  the  Code  forbids  it.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion 
quote  Canon  752. 

This  seems  to  be  contradictory  to  the  opinion  as  stated  in  Noldin 
72,  old  edition.  The  new  edition  of  Noldin  does  not  seem  to  answer 
the  question  precisely  (73),  unless  the  answer  is  that  such  people 
are  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  We  all  depend  on  the  mercy  of 
God ;  but  if  we  get  the  Sacraments,  we  have  something  to  recom- 
mend us  to  that  mercy. 

May  we  not  presume  that  all  people  have  a  desire  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  save  their  souls.  We  may  have  only  "  probabilitatem 
tenuissimam  " ;  but  since  the  Sacraments  are  propter  homines,  may 
we  not  in  such  extreme  cases  take  the  chance  and  confer  Baptism 
conditionally? 

An  affirmative  answer  will  bring  joy  to  many  sisters  whose  hearts 
have  been  rent  at  seeing  many  die  without  anything  being  done  for 
their  salvation.  If  the  answer  is  negative,  they  must  of  course  bow 
to  the  wisdom  of  Holy  Church. 

I  do  not  see  the  urgency  of  Canon  752.  It  does  not  seem  to  cover 
the  doubt  as  stated.  May  I  ask  you  to  please  state  your  opinion  on 
this  question?  Capellanus. 

Resp.  The  Code  is  not  supposed  to  have  altered  the  funda- 
mental principles  of.  charity  and  mercy  on  which  the  whole 
sacramental  system  is  based.  In  regard  to  the  above  mentioned 
cases  of  persons  brought  into  a  Catholic  hospital  unconscious 
and  in  a  dying  condition  the  law  states,  ''  Quod  si  baptismum 
ne  petere  quidem  queat,  sed  vel  antea  vel  in  praesenti  statu 
manifestaverit  aliquo  probabili  modo  intentionem  ilium  sus- 
cipiendi,  baptizandus  est  sub  conditione "  (Can.  752  n.  2). 
The  condition  here  laid  down,  "  si  aliquo  modo  probabili  inten- 
tionem manifestaverit,"  is  therefore  to  be  taken  in  the  widest 
possible  sense  compatible  with  the  divine  purpose  of  saving  all 
men  and  of  instituting  the  sacraments  for  this  end.     If  we  bap-  "j^ 

tize  a  foundling  even  in  the  absence  of  a  "  Patrinus  "  because  .^ 

we  may  interpret  its  desire  for  salvation,  and  if,  as  the  Roman 
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Ritual  allows,  we  baptize  the  insane  (Tit.  II,  c.  3,  n.  ii),  we 
may  do  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  face  death  within  reach  of 
the  Catholic  help  that  can  procure  such  salvation  for  them.  In 
most  cases  the  very  fact  of  their  being  brought  to  a  Catholic 
hospital  might  indicate  a  desire  which  only  ignorance  of  the 
Catholic  truth  could  frustrate.  But  even  when  the  patient  is 
by  accident,  as  we  call  it,  brought  under  such  auspices,  we  may 
assume  that  he  wants  what  he  most  needs  to  save  him  from 
pain  eternal;  unless  indeed  he  had  expressed  the  contrary  in- 
tention, which  would  make  the  will  of  a  benevolent  friend  help- 
less to  reach  out  to  him  the  means  of  saving  grace.  Even  in 
such  cases  the  opposition  may  at  times  be  construed  to  have  been 
temporary  through  ignorance.  Hence  accredited  theologians 
allow  the  sacrament  to  be  given  to  half  demented  persons  who 
at  times  appear  to  have  resisted  rather  than  favored  the  recep- 
tion of  baptism.  The  administration  of  conditional  baptism  is 
therefore  not  contrary  to  the  Code  in  cases  where  the  pre- 
sumption, on  general  principles  of  true  charity,  is  in  favor  of 
the  patient's  desire,  that  is  to  say  when  there  are  no  indications 
to  the  contrary. 


OATHOLIOS  AS  MAEEIAGE  WITNESSES  IN  PEOTESTANT 
OHUEOHES. 

Qu.  In  the  April  issue  of  the  Review,  under  the  title  "  Com- 
municatio  in  Sa^^ris  ",  the  question  whether  it  is  permissible  under 
any  circumstances  for  a  Catholic  to  assist  as  bridesmaid  or  best  man 
at  a  marriage  performed  in  a  Protestant  church,  is  not  answered 
directly.  That  answer  should  in  my  estimation  be  an  absolute  nega- 
tive. I  maintain  that  the  act  is  a  direct  communicatio  in  divinis 
haereticarum  which,  according  to  all  theologians,  is  never  permis- 
sible. That  a  marriage  ceremony  performed  before  a  Protestant 
minister  is  a  religious  act  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sol- 
emnized according  to  the  Protestant  ritual.  Witnesses  are  recog- 
nized as  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  act.  Now  whatever  is  in- 
tegrally necessary  to  make  the  act  valid  must  be  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  since  the  cerermony  is  an  heretical  act,  the  participating 
witness  gives  his  or  her  tacit  approbation  to  a  false  sect.  Noldin 
says  on  this  point :  "  Haereticorum  nuptiis  in  aliquo  munere,  e.  g. 
testis,  interesse,  quod  ad  valorem  matrimonii  requiritur  vel  partem 
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ipsius  ritus  sacri  constituit,  illicitum  est,  quia  tacite  est  approbatio 
illius  sectae."  ^ 

Resp.  The  assumption  that  "  the  ceremony  is  an  heretical 
act "  had  a  foundation  when  and  where  Noldin  first  wrote  his 
admirable  theology,  but  it  is  not  generally  true  to-day  of  coun- 
tries like  the  United  States.  The  average  Protestant  or  non- 
Catholic  looks  upon  the  marriage  ceremony  as  a  sacred  or 
formal  attestation  of  a  contract,  but  this  does  not  of  necessity 
involve  a  profession  of  any  religious  faith  which  either  denies 
or  affirms  the  sacramental  character  of  the  act,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  days  of  positive  Lutheranism.  The  rite  has  largely  lost 
among  non-Catholics  its  strictly  religious  significance.  Hence 
those  who  act  as  witnesses  are  understood  to  fulfill  merely  the 
demands  of  social  propriety  or  domestic  charity.  The  more 
recent  interpretation,  by  Catholic  theologians,  of  the  old  law  of 
forbidden  communication  "  in  sacris  "  accordingly  makes  ex- 
ceptions in  such  cases.  As  we  indicated  in  our  former  answer, 
the  matter  must  be  judged  by  the  principle  that  the  forbidden 
"  communicatio  in  sacris "  implies  expressed  approval  of  a 
worship  ordained  or  sanctioned  by  God.  In  this  light  the 
attitude  of  so-called  Protestants  in  the  United  States  and  coun- 
tries similarly  populated  is  that  the  assistance  at  marriages 
of  bridesmaids,  for  example,  is  merely  an  act  of  urbanity  or 
friendship  for  the  newly  married,  and  not  in  any  sense  a  mani- 
festation that  the  witnesses  approve  of  the  heretical  worship 
which  the  ministering  official  performs  for  his  congregation 
on  Sundays.  "Adstare  nuptiarum  celebrationi,  v.  g.  tamquam 
domicella  honoraria,"  aptly  writes  Marc  in  his  recent  inter- 
pretation of  the  Moral  Law,  "  aestimatur  plerumque  tamquam 
testificatio  obsequii  erga  sponsos,  quin  idcirco  ritus  haeretici 
probentur."  ^ 

Indeed  the  Code  is  sufficiently  explicit  in  approving  this 
interpretation  when,  in  Canon  1258,  speaking  of  the  "com- 
municatio in  sacris  "  with  non-Catholics  it  states :  "  Passiva  seu 
mere  materialis  praesentia  tolerari  potest  in  acatholicorum 
funeribus,  nuptiis,  similibusque  sollemniis,  dummodo  perver- 
sionis  et  scandali  periculum  absit ". 

^  TheoL  Moral.,  vol.  II,  art.  3,  n.  42. 
2  Inst.  Mot.,  vol.  I,  433,  n.  3. 
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Assuredly  there  are  cases  in  which  grave  doubt  may  arise 
whether  attendance  at  such  ceremonies  in  the  capacity  of  public 
witnesses  may  or  may  not  be  construed  as  approval  of  the  reli- 
gious faith  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  outspoken  hater  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  known  as  such  in  political  or  social  circles, 
may  stigmatize  any  public  association  with  him  on  occasions 
like  a  marriage  ceremony  as  approval  of  his  attitude.  But  in 
such  cases  the  bishop  is  to  decide  whether  the  attendance  be 
unlawful  in  view  of  the  probable  scandal  or  defection. 


A  MASS  OOMPOSED  BY  ST.  HILDEQAKDE. 

In  these  days  of  reviving  interest  in  church  music  a  new 
Mass  or  rather  a  Mass  composed  seven  hundred  years  ago,  but 
recently  adapted  with  organ  accompaniment  by  the  Rev.  Lud- 
wig  Bonvin,  S.J.,  in  modem  notation,  should  attract  the  special 
attention  not  only  of  choirmasters  but  of  students  of  musical 
archeology.  The  composition  is  by  St.  Hildegarde,  the  Bene- 
dictine mystic  of  the  twelfth  century  whose  accomplishments 
and  spiritual  insight  were  a  joy  and  help  to  St.  Bernard.  This 
Mass  in  its  cryptic  form  of  notation  was  published  some  years 
ago  in  connexion  with  a  biography  of  the  Saint,  but  it  defied 
the  ordinary  science  of  interpretation.  Father  Bonvin  has 
undertaken  the  task  of  making  it  readable,  and,  if  we  accept  the 
judgment  of  a  competent  critic,  with  marked  success.  It  is  said 
that  authors  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  a  study  of  the 
musical  compositions  of  St.  Hildegarde  lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  beauty  of  their  structure,  the  expression  of  a  deep 
feeling  and  a  sentiment  which  is  at  once  lofty  and  bold  in  its 
modulation.  "  The  sensitive  hearer  will  readily  be  captivated 
by  the  sweet  pK)etical  emotion  which  breathes  from  this  music 
of  the  twelfth  century,  albeit  its  melodies  sometimes  approach 
very  closely  to  the  modern.''  A  writer  in  the  Stimmen  aus 
Maria  Laach  speaks  of  this  music  as  a  treasure  newly  unearthed 
that  deserves  to  be  put  to  practical  use  in  our  day,  and  especially 
by  religious  who  would  enter  into  its  spirit.  The  melodies  are 
taken  from  the  famous  medieval  Codex  of  St.  Hildegarde  pre- 
served at  Wiesbaden.  The  work  is  of  interest  in  any  case  as 
pertaining  to  a  most  charming  and  informing  portion  of  mys- 
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tical  hagiography/  Perhaps  it  should  be  added  here  that  P. 
Bonvin's  interpretation  follows  the  "  mensuralist "  mode  of 
reading  adopted  for  modern  music  as  distinct  from  the  Solesmes 
method. 


ST.  JOSEPH  IN  THE  "DIVINE  PEAISES". 

Qii.  I  see  by  the  May  number  of  the  Review  that  the  Holy 
Father  has,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Bishops  and  the  faithful, 
permitted  the  addition  of  St.  Joseph's  name  to  the  Divine  Praises 
usually  recited  after  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  What  is 
the  English  form  of  the  invocation? 

Resp.  After  the  invocation  '*  Blessed  be  the  name  of  Mary, 
Virgin  and  Mother  "  the  words  "  Blessed  be  St.  Joseph,  her 
most  chaste  Spouse  "  are  inserted. 


PRIVILEGES  GRANTED  ORALLY  BY  THE  HOLY  FATHER. 

Qu,  While  in  Rome  some  time  ago  I  obtained  from  the  Holy 
Father  the  favor  of  certain  privileges  among  which  was  the  blessing 
of  crucifixes  with  the  indulgences  of  the  Via  Crucis,  etc.  The  Vicar 
General  here  questions  my  right  to  use  these  faculties  because  I 
have  no  written  document  to  show  that  I  received  them.  What  am 
I  to  do?  I  cannot  ask  the  Holy  Father  to  write  me  a  letter.  The 
Cardinal  who  procured  for  me  the  audience  could,  of  course,  confirm 
the  fact  of  my  receiving  the  privileges,  for  I  had  consulted  him  on 
the  advisability  of  asking  for  them.  Am  I  justified  in  continuing 
to  use  the  faculties? 

Resp.  Yes,  the  faculties  obtained  orally  in  a  definite  way 
from  the  Holy  See  may  be  used  so  far  as  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others  '•  in  foro  externo  ".  In 
the  latter  case  those  who  contest  their  use  as  an  infringement 
of  their  exclusive  rights  have,  under  authority,  the  right  to 
demand  evidence  of  there  having  been  legitimately  obtained. 
Proof  of  such  possession  would  be  a  statement  by  the  Cardinal, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  personally  present  at  the  audience. 
Other  testimony  would  have  to  be  from  someone  who  was 
actually  witness  of  the  concession.     The  Vicar  General  or  the 

1  Mass  for  Chorus  in  unison,  from  melodies  composed  by  St.  Hildegarde, 
with   accompaniment  by   L.   Bonvin,  S.J.     Op.   123.     L.  Schwann,  Diisseldorf, 

Germany. 
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Ordinary,  unless  for  special  reasons  apart  from  the  absence  of 
documentary  evidence  can  not,  however,  forbid  the  use  of  such 
privileges  "  in  foro  conscientiae  ".^ 


ADVEBTISEBS  AND  FUBISTS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

One  of  your  advertisers  states  very  succinctly  and  truly  that  *'  no 
sacred  edifice  should  be  profaned  by  untrained  taste  in  decoration  or 
by  misuse  of  sacred  symbolism  ".  Unfortunately  he  illustrates  his 
theories  of  correct  church  decoration  with  a  cut  representing  a 
church  which  appears  to  have  a  shallow  sanctuary  dominated  by  a 
top-heavy  reredos  containing  a  painting  of  the  Madonna  and  at 
least  four  statues  of  the  saints  in  two  different  sizes.  The  sanctuary, 
alas!  seems  to  contain  six  other  statues  which  are  so  placed  as  to 
ruin  any  effect  that  the  architect  may  have  desired  from  the  lines  of 
his  pillars.  The  serenity  of  the  sanctuary  is  still  further  disturbed 
by  two  patchy  medallions  applied  to  the  stonework.  The  altar  itself 
is  small  in  size,  and  flanked  by  two  veiled  objects  which  look  like 
fish  standing  on  their  tails.  The  left  aisle  evidently  has  an  altar, 
and  the  right  aisle  a  Pieta  over  which  a  small  crucifix  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  tall  empty  cross.  The  whole  scene  is  illuminated  by  electro- 
liers of  the  railway  depot  type. 

•  Another  advertiser,  stating  that  "Art  and  Religion"  have  become 
"  inseparably  entwined  ",  offers  in  illustration  a  panel  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  they  sometimes  become  a  bit  disentwined. 

A  third  applicant  for  the  "  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
clergy "  submits  a  "  cast  brass  varnished "  candlestick  which  for 
sheer  ugliness  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  can  afford  to  control  the  artistic  merit  of 
your  advertising  columns,  and  to  insert  this  criticism  which  is  actu- 
ated by  the  hope  that  these  pages,  which  are  so  much  consulted,  and 
which  could  be  so  valuable  a  guide  to  selection,  may  become  less 
unworthy  of  the  liturgical  ideals  maintained  in  the  Review  itself. 

Ivor  Daniel,  O.M.I. 

Edmonton  J  Alta,  Canada. 

Comment. 

It  would  indeed  be  pleasant  to  satisfy  the  hopes  of  our  cor- 
respondent, if  we  could  control  the  tastes  as  well  as  the  integ- 
rity of  our  advertisers.     But  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 

1  Cf.  Codex  Jur.  Can.,  79  and  239,  §  i,  n.  17. 
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as  futile  as  the  effort  of  our  Bishops  to  confine  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  truth  to  preachers  of  faultless  form  and  speech. 
On  principle  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  rejects  all  offers  of 
advertisements  that  do  not  give  a  guarantee  of  honest  service 
to  the  clerical  body  which  constitutes  the  exclusive  patronage 
of  our  magazine.  Another  principle  in  our  editorial  manage- 
ment is  that  we  allow  no  criticism  to  appear  in  the  Review 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  offer  or  imply  the  remedy  for 
that  which  is  criticized.  Our  advertisers,  like  the  writers  in 
the  Review  itself,  seek  to  make  the  matter  they  offer  to  the 
clergy  as  attractive  as  possible ;  but  it  is  also  assumed  that  the 
prospective  purchaser,  like  the  intelligent  reader,  will  use  his 
senses  and  judgment  by  properly  appraising  what  is  presented 
to  him.  In  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  art  there  is  a  very 
wide  field  for  differences  of  taste;  and  while  there  are  the  un- 
changing laws  of  truth  and  beauty  to  be  maintained  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  one  may  find  these  with  what  to  the 
purist  is  a  defect.  Thus  Fra  Angelico's  matchless  panels  at- 
tract us  by  the  harmony  of  colors,  without  winning  our  ap- 
proval of  the  drawing  and  anatomy  of  his  figures.  The  Re- 
view has  published  in  the  past  years  many  articles,  aptly  il- 
lustrated, on  the  demands  of  Christian  art.  If  the  readers 
make  these  the  standard  of  their  work  in  church  building  and 
decoration  they  will  create  a  demand  for  which  the  trade  is 
certain  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply. 


BETBEATS  FOB  HOUSEKEEFEBS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

What  has  become  of  the  idea  of  having  Retreats  for  house- 
keepers ? 

The  August  number  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  made 
a  suggestion  for  Housekeepers'  Retreats !  A  very  good  and 
timely  advice!  Why  not?  The  reasons  which  the  writer 
gives  are  obvious.     More  can  be  found  and  pointed  out. 

If  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper  are  more  than  ordinarily  grave, 
then  more  than  ordinary  helps  should  be  given  her.  If  a  Re- 
treat would  be  given  specially  for  them,  much  could  be  pointed 
out  with  particular  reference  to  her  position  and  dignity.  Also 
heartaches  and  anxieties  could  be  cured.     The  housekeepers 
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are  a  class  by  themselves,  and  not  a  small  class  either.  And 
what  is  done  for  them?  Is  there  a  Manual  which  points  out 
their  position  and  dignity.     Not  even  that! 

It  has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once,  that  housekeepers  are 
the  most  tried  and  helpless  of  creatures.  Their  souls  may  be 
recked  with  doubts  and  uneasiness  which  should  find  a  remedy 
at  least  once  a  year  in  a  good  Retreat.  Undoubtedly  most  of 
these  good  pious  souls  would  embrace  such  an  occasion  with 
open  arms.  Most  willingly,  too,  during  vacation.  Sisters  would 
accommodate  in  an  Academy  such  housekeepers  as  would  de- 
sire to  make  the  Retreat.  As  priests  are  requested  to  make 
their  yearly  Retreat  by  ordinance  of  the  Ordinary,  why  could 
not  a  bishop  also  make  a  rule  for  the  housekeej>ers  to  do  so 
also  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year?  A  skilful  Retreat-master 
will  do  immense  service  to  their  souls.  There  are  "  Talks  "  for 
all  classes :  talks  to  boys,  to  parents,  to  mothers,  to  nurses,  to 
teachers — who  ever  wrote  a  book — "  Talks  to  Housekeepers  "  ? 

At  least  that  much  could  and  should  be  done.  Who  will 
tackle  it? 

Sacerdos. 


THE  ORATIO  ''PIDELIUM". 

Qu,  Frequently  the  Ordo  assigns  the  oration  "  Fidelium "  as 
third  in  the  Mass  of  the  day.  Is  this  the  oration  from  the  "  Missa 
pro  Defunctis",  or  where  is  it  found? 

Resp.  The  "  Fidelium  "  mentioned  in  the  Ordo  is  the  one 
taken  from  the  "  Missa  pro  Defunctis." 
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••STRIKING  TEXTS". 

The  Expositor  (Cleveland)  for  May,  1920,  gives  a  number 
of  excerpts  ^  from  the  book  of  sermon-texts  developed  by  a  suc- 
cessful preacher  of  the  present  day.  *'  Doctor  ",  said  the  re- 
porter for  the  magazine  to  him,  ''  we  notice  that  you  are  very 
happy  in  the  choice  of  your  texts,  and  that  sometimes  you  use 
very  striking  ones.     How  do  you  find  them  ?  " 

Dr.  Meldrum's  answer  was  a  happy  combination  of  gentle 
rebuke  for  the  naked  word  *'  striking  "  and  a  humorous  insis- 
tence on  the  element  of  truth  **  not  only  "  (if  one  may  use  the 
rhetorical  inversion  invented  by  President  Wilson),  but  of  im- 
portant truth  contained  in  the  text : 

I  do  not  use  a  text  simply  because  it  is  striking.  The  truth  it 
contains  must  be  important  as  well  as  striking.  Some  unusual  texts 
cannot  be  profitably  employed,  because  either  their  themes  are  not  of 
very  great  importance,  or  there  is  something  trivial  in  their  associa- 
tions. For  example,  1  Samuel  24 :  14,  "After  whom  is  the  King  of 
Israel  come  out?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue?  .  .  .  after  a  flea". 
The  theme  "  Disproportionate  Emphasis ",  or  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  ",  might  be  deduced  from  that  text,  but  a  better  text  might 
be  found  for  such  themes,  one  without  the  association  of  a  king 
hunting  for  a  flea.  However,  an  unusual  text  has  the  merit  of  arrest- 
ing attention  at  the  start,  and  of  giving  a  congregation  a  glimpse  of 
truth  from  a  new  angle.  It  may  be  an  old  truth,  but  it  has  the  in- 
terest of  novelty  because  the  text  suggests  a  new  aspect  of  it. 


Texts  for  Catholic  sermons  are  nearly  always  taken  from  the 
gospel  or  epistle  of  the  day.  They  have  therefore  the  back- 
ground of  important  truth  contained  in  the  pericope.  Some- 
times, however,  they  can  be  made  additionally  striking  or  at- 
tractive by  careful  selection  in  respect  of  brevity  and  forceful- 
ness.     The  Catholic  preacher  will  therefore  be  hardly  tempted 

1  Striking  Texts  from  the  Note  Book  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Meldrum,  p.  789.  Dr. 
Meldrum  is  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  "  a  downtown 
church,  surrounded  by  towering  business  blocks,  and  with  a  membership  scat- 
tered over  the  city.  ...  A  man  who  has  made  a  downtown  church  such  a 
success,  and  who  gets,  year  after  year,  a  good-sized  evening  audience  in  a 
church  situated  like  the  Old  Stone,  without  resorting  to  sensational  methods  of 
any  sort,  is  well  worth  studying,  to  find  the  secret  of  his  success." 
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to  seek  novelty  for  its  own  sake  alone.  Much  less  will  he  seek 
for  a  text  that  means  little  or  nothing  as  it  is  stated,  in  order 
to  develop  it  into  a  meaning  through  subtle  or  far-fetched 
elaboration.     In  his  Lectures  on  Preaching,  Simpson  remarks : 

I  knew  a  minister  who  selected  the  word  "  One  ",  and  preached 
from  it  a  sermon  on  one  God,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  heaven, 
and  one  hell.  He  said  many  good  things,  but  he  did  not  give  the 
sense  of  the  passage  or  the  mind  of  the  Spirit.  Another  preached 
on  "  Six  steps  to  the  throne  " ;  another  on  "  There  appeared  a  great 
wonder  in  heaven;  a  woman."     (Page  135). 

Etter  {The  Preacher  and  His  Sermon,  p.  163)  tells  us  that 
upon  the  text,  "  Grace  ",  a  sermon  was  preached  with  acrostic 
divisions:  G(reat  grace),  R(ich  grace),  A(lmighty  grace), 
C (ovenanted  grace) ,  E  (ternal  grace) .  Also  that  "  a  preacher 
of  Wernigerode  preached  from  Matthew  10:  30,  and  deduced 
from  it  the  subject,  '  Our  Hair '."  Illustrations  might  be  mul- 
tiplied.^ 

2  In  his  Lamps,  Pitchers  and  Trumpets,  Hood  gives  an  account  of  a  preacher 
who  chose  for  his  morning  text,  "Hang  him  thereon"  (Esther  7:9).  "You 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  wicked  was  snared  in  the  work  of 
his  own  hands,"  said  a  friend  to  him.  "  No,  sir,"  the  preacher  replied,  "  I 
considered  Haman  as  the  devil,  who  is  always  endeavoring  to  injure  the  Lord's 
people,  and  would  be  glad  to  destroy  them."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  he  preached  on  the  text,  "Answer  him  not"  (2  Kings  18:36).  His  friend 
assumed  that  he  "  showed  not  only  that  the  king's  business  requires  haste,  but 
that  it  is  sometimes  good  policy  not  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  State  affairs  ".  The 
preacher  replied :  "  No,  sir.  I  endeavored  to  show  that  the  devil  would  be 
always  harassing  and  distressing  the  dear  people  of  God;  but  the  best  way 
was  to  pay  no  regard  to  his  temptation.  *  Answer  him  not  a  word '."  His 
friend  commented  hereupon  that  that  would  never  do :  "  Now,  in  the  morning, 
you  see,  according  to  your  sermon,  you  hanged  the  devil ;  that  was  very  for- 
tunate ;  but  in  the  afternoon  you  brought  him  to  life  again.  At  any  rate,  it 
must  be  wrong  for  these  two  subjects  to  follow  each  other."  (Amer.  ed.,  I, 
288,  footnote).  There  is  a  flavor  of  the  unauthentic,  because  too  happy,  in  this, 
as  also  in  a  further  illustration  (II,  177)  :  "That  was  a  happy  text  that  the 
first  James  of  England  and  sixth  of  Scotland  heard  on  his  arrival  in  London, 
*  James  first  and  sixth,  a  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways '." 
Unfortunately,  "  James  first  and  sixth  "  is  a  wrong  citation.  The  text  occurs 
in  James  i :  8.  But  the  same  author  gives  good  counsel  when  he  says :  "  I 
think  you  should  avoid  all  affectation  and  peculiarity  in  the  text.  This  surely 
seems  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  A  scrap,  a  word — vulgar  minds 
indeed  admire  the  sagacity  which  can  elicit  so  much  meaning  from  a  text. 
Dr.  Campbell  mentions  one  who  chose  the  words,  *  A  bell  and  a  pomegranate, 
and  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate ',  as  the  ground  of  a  discourse  on  the  subject 
that  faith  and  holiness  should  ever  accompany  each  other.  Sterne  recommends 
that  when  the  preacher  is  much  at  a  loss  for  a  text  he  should  take  '  Parthians, 
Medes,  and  Elamites ',  and  we  do  know  some  who  have  ransacked  the  Bible 
for  odd  words  and  phrases"  (II,  178).  In  another  volume  {The  Throne  of 
Eloquence,  N.  Y.,  1888,  p.  317)    the  same  author  gives   account  of  a  sermon 
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But  returning  to  our  sheep,  the  reporter  got  permission  to 
select  from  Dr.  Meldrum's  sermon-text  book  a  number  of  il- 
lustrations. Of  the  eleven  thus  extracted,  nine  have  texts  from 
the  Old  Testament.  The  remaining  two  may  be  printed  here, 
less  as  illustrations  of  how  to  treat  the  texts  than  as  suggestions 
of  the  method  adopted  by  a  successful  preacher  for  fixing  both 
the  text  and  its  method  of  treatment  in  his  original  note-book. 
Above  the  text  he  gives  the  theme  he  constructs  from  it : 

Life's  Frustrations. 
Rom.  15:24.  "Whensoever  I  go  unto  Spain."  This  was  Paul's 
hope,  a  darling  wish,  but  he  never  saw  Spain !  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem  and  had  planned  to  visit  Rome  next  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  He  did  see  Rome,  but  as  a  prisoner.  "Man  proposes,  God 
disposes."  Paul's  blighted  hope  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Spain 
did  not  chill  his  enthusiasm  for  Christ  His  presence  in  Rome  as  a 
prisoner  disappointed  his  hopes,  but  did  not  rob  him  of  his  optimism 
or  of  his  enterprise.  His  testimony  to  Christ  in  Rome  did  more  for 
the  kingdom  than  his  preaching  in  Spain  could  ever  have  accom- 
plished, for  Rome  was  the  center  of  the  world.  So  God  fulfils  his 
purposes  through  us  in  ways  that  seem  strange  and  inexplicable  at 
the  time,  but  because  they  are  God's  ways,  we  know  they  are  best. 
All  of  us  have  built  "  castles  in  Spain  ".  It  is  good  for  us  to  have 
dreamed  fair  visions  even  though  they  have  never  been  realized.  We 
have  thought  we  should  become  great  preachers,  great  lawyers,  great 
architects,  great  business  men,  great  servants  of  humanity  in  shin- 
ing places;  and,  lo,  we  are  filling  humble  places  in  obscure  local- 
ities, and  our  lives,  we  judge,  are  failures.  Not  so,  perchance;  not 
so,  at  all,  if  we  have  let  God  guide  us.  He  may  deny  us  Spain,  but 
he  may  give  us  Rome ;  and  in  the  Rome  of  our  duty  we  shall  find  all 
the  joy  of  the  Spain  of  our  fondest  desires. 


Merely  to  have  jotted  down  the  text  and  the  suggestive  title 
or  theme  would  have  been  easier  than  to  have  sketched  the  plot 
or  plan  of  the  sermon  in  addition.  Possibly  the  text  and  theme 
would,  in  this  particular  instance,  have  sufficed  to  indicate  the 
line  of  subsequent  thought.  Method,  nevertheless,  counts  for 
much;  and  the  method  of  partial  elaboration  is  desirable,  for 
it  enshrines  in  a  few  rapid  strokes  the  emotion  or  intellectual 

from  the  text  "And  Bartholomew";  of  still  another  having  for  text  the  word 
"But",  and  (p.  320)  of  another  sermon  which  was  skilfully  and  not  irrev- 
erently preached  upon  the  single  word  "Afterwards". 
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light  of  the  moment  that  seemed  to  make  the  text  serviceable  for 
its  corresponding  theme.  Otherwise — such  is  our  capricious 
memory — a  jotting  down  merely  of  text  and  theme  might  easily, 
a  few  years  hence,  render  both  unintelligible;  for,  as  Lowell 
warns  us — 

That  first  passion  beggars  all  behind, 
Heirs  of  a  tamer  transport  prepossessed. 

And  now  another  excerpt  from  the  sermon-text  note-book 
must  suffice : 

Doing  the  Little  and  Missing  the  Great. 
Luke  1 1 :  42.  "  Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  every  herb,  and  pass 
over  justice  and  the  love  of  God."  No  tendency  is  so  universal  as  to 
try  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  of  great  duties  and  obligations  by 
fussing  over  little  things.  Many  a  man  shines  as  a  hand-shaker  in 
the  sanctuary,  but  shakes  little  or  nothing  out  of  his  well-filled  hand 
into  the  treasury  of  God.  Hand-shaking  is  so  conspicuous  and  so 
delightful  and  so  inexpensive!  Many  a  man  prides  himself  upon 
giving  the  widow's  mite  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  gives  but  little, 
forgetting  that  she  gave  "  all  that  she  had  ".  Practising  the  small 
virtues  will  not  atone  for  neglect  of  justice  and  the  love  of  God. 
Many  a  burglar  is  kind  to  his  woman  pal,  but  that  does  not  make 
him  a  good  citizen.  Giving  the  children  pennies  to  put  in  the  Sun- 
day School  collection  does  not  make  us  stewards  of  the  Lord.  A 
false  interpretation  of  the  widow's  mite  and  the  cup  of  cold  water 
has  served  to  bolster  up  many  a  greedy  and  selfish  life.  The  house- 
hold virtues  have  their  place  but  they  axe  often  bound  to  a  body  of 
sin  and  death.  Merge  the  little  virtues  into  Justice  and  the  Love  of 
God.  Practice  diligently  the  small  virtues  for  they  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  living,  but  practice  most  of  all  the  great  virtues,  for  they  are 
the  power  and  glory  of  life. 


The  laborious  Doctor  further  gave  some  counsel  to  the 
reporter  concerning  his  methods  of  work : 

"As  to  finding  texts,  I  do  what  other  ministers  find  profitable — 
keep  a  sermon  text-book,  and  whenever  in  the  course  of  my  Bible 
study  I  find  a  text  that  impresses  me,  I  jot  it  down,  noting  the  theme 
it  suggests;  and  so  I  have  constantly  on  hand  a  store  of  texts  and 
themes.  Let  me  add  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  getting  texts  and 
themes.  They  must  be  dug  out  as  the  result  of  hard  study.  And  be 
sure,  first  of  all,  to  do  your  own  thinking  about   Bible  passages; 
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consult  the  exegetes  and  the  commentators  afterwards.  You  will  get 
a  firmer  grip  on  truth  by  this  method ;  it  will  be  fresher  and  more 
interesting  to  yourself,  and,  by  consequence,  to  your  hearers.  I  may 
add  that  this  is  the  method  that  made  it  a  delight  to  me  to  teach  the 
S.  S.  lesson  to  S.  S.  teachers  from  various  churches  of  the  city,  as  I 
did  every  Friday  afternoon  for  years.  I  covered  two-thirds  of  the 
Bible  in  this  way,  doing  first-hand  study  and  afterwards  confirming, 
correcting  or  expanding  my  own  conclusions  by  reference  to  the 
great  commentators." 


In  previous  issues  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  ^  some 
information,  gleaned  from  very  varied  sources,  was  given  both 
on  methods  of  gathering  sermon  material  and  on  the  different 
ways  adopted  by  thoughtful  men  of  making  the  garnered  crop 
serviceable  for  preaching.  We  now  confront  the  further  re- 
commendation of  separate  note-books  for  texts  and  themes. 
Merely  to  possess  a  note-book  in  which  we  shall  set  down,, 
higgledy-piggledy,  a  mob  of  thoughts  original  and  selected, 
passages  quoted  in  full  or  simiply  indicated  by  reference  to 
source,  seems  to  be  insufficient.  Etter  (op.  cit.,  p.  169)  warns 
the  preacher  against  buying  volumes  of  sketches  or  skeletons  of 
sermons  and  advises  him  to  construct  his  own  volume.  It  will 
contain  the  record  of  moments  of  illumination,  when  a  text 
suddenly  appeared  transformed  with  new  beauty  or  significance.. 
An  outline  should  then  be  written  down  and  properly  classified. 
Doubtless  the  point  involved  is  that  the  thought  will  then  be  the 
preacher's  very  own  and  will  be  delivered  with  more  force  and 
unction  and  accent  of  conviction  than  if  it  had  been  borrowed 
from  other  men's  treasuries.  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how 
such  a  record  could  be  satisfactorily  made  and  kept : 

Procure  a  good-sized  blank  book,  and  arrange  it  into  the  different 
general  heads  of  topics,  such  as  Doctrinal,  Practical,  Expository, 
Funeral,  Revival,  Children,  etc.  Subdivide  each  of  these  generals 
into  particulars;  for  example.  Doctrinal  might  have  a  blank  page 
devoted  to  each  separate  doctrine  —  Faith,  Regeneration,  Adoption, 
Resurrection,  Immortality,  and  such  doctrinal  subjects  as  you  wish 
to  preach  upon  at  some  time.  Funeral  may  have  a  place  for  texts 
suitable  for  the  death  of  Children.  .  .  .  Under  each  of  these  sub- 
heads write  in  full  the  different  texts  suited  for  the  subject  or  occa- 

3  Cf.  Review,  Sermon  Material  (Sept.,  1920,  pp.  304-311)  and  Sermon  Note- 
books (Oct.,  1920,  pp.  422-430). 
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-sion,  together  with  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  so  that  at  a  glance 
you  have  the  import  of  the  passage  and  its  place  in  the  Bible.  To 
this  text-record  a  column  may  be  added  to  record  the  time  and  place 
when  the  recorded  text  was  used.  This  text-record,  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  general  index,  is  very  helpful  (p.  170). 

The  paraphernalia  and  method  of  using  it  which  have  been 
thus  suggested  lack,  we  venture  to  think,  one  important  factor 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Abbott  (quoted  in  English's  volume.  For 
Pulpit  and  Platform,'^  pp.  141 -2),  who  points  out  that  a  good 
sermon  should  have  a  clearly  defined  object,  and  that  this  ob- 
ject should  determine  the  preacher's  choice  of  a  subject : 
'*'  When  this  simple  but  fundamental  truth  first  dawned  upon 
me  I  was  humiliated  to  find  how  many  sermons  I  was  preach- 
ing without  a  well-defined  object.  And  to  cure  this  defect  I 
"began  to  write  down  in  my  sermon  notebook  before  the  theme 
or  the  text  the  object  which  led  me  to  select  both." 


Assuming  that  the  text  contains  always  an  important  truth, 
what  makes  it  "  striking  "  ?  Is  a  "  striking  text "  one  that 
strikes  the  preacher  with  sudden,  unexpected  force  from  some 
peculiar  angle?  A  brilliant  flash  of  light  from  some  facet  of 
the  gem  ?  The  presumption  seems  to  be  that  if  a  text  appears 
to  the  preacher  in  some  new  phase,  trailing  clouds  of  glory  as 
It  comes  to  him,  appareled  in  celestial  light,  it  will  so  move  him 
as  to  give  him  direction  and  energy  of  action  to  make  it  appear 
so  to  his  hearers.  Meditation  often  clothes  a  text  or  the  truth 
expressed  by  a  text  in  radiance  of  glory.  Under  its  stimulus, 
the  heart  is  warmed,  the  intelligence  is  quickened.  But  that 
flash  of  light  comes  at  times  without  conscious  meditation,  as 
the  lightning  suddenly  leaps  athwart  the  darkened  heavens. 
So  the  thought  came  to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  to  St.  Augustine 
before  him,  to  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  after  him.  The  seeds  of 
great  changes  in  life  bore  their  fruit  almost  before  finding  theii 
furrow  in  the  soul.  Doubtless  if  a  spiritual  diary  were  to  be 
Icept  after  the  fashion  of  the  preacher's  sermon-text  notebook, 
rather  with  a  view  to  personal  sanctification,  however,  than  for 
homiletic  purposes,  these  latter  would  nevertheless  be  well 
served  in  such  a  method.     While  it  is  true  that  the  intellect  can 

*  Macmillan,  1919. 
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fashion  a  striking  and  attractive  abode  for  its  guest  the  text, 
and  can  build  over  and  around  it  a  fair  mansion  of  thought, 
still  it  will  ever  remain  true  that  it  is  the  heart,  as  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  says,  that  must  speak  to  the  heart.  Cardinal  Newman 
was  a  wonderfully  effective  preacher.  The  light  of  his  intelli- 
gence was  clearly  spread  over  all  his  thoughts  as  well  as  over 
every  expression  of  them.  He  made  his  own,  nevertheless,  the 
motto  of  St.  Francis — Cor  ad  cor  loquitur. 


Now  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  preacher,  gifted  with  ordin- 
ary power  of  expression,  can  indeed  warm  other  hearts  with 
the  fire  that  has  first  warmed  his  own.  In  this  way,  he  can 
make  a  text  which  has  powerfully  struck  his  own  soul  a  striking 
text  for  other  souls. 

From  Dr.  Meldrum's  sketches  one  can  hardly  judge  of  the 
striking  quality  of  his  eloquence.  The  sketch  must  serve  him 
merely  as  a  memory  of  a  first  illumination,  as  a  spark  to  re- 
kindle the  older  flame.  Even  were  the  sermon  fully  developed 
from  one  of  these  sketches,  it  would  not  truly  represent  the 
striking  force  of  his  thought,  when,  as  in  the  sketches,  another 
eye  than  his  will  read  the  printed  word.  There  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  action,  action,  action  of  the  preacher  in  the  delivery 
of  that  word.  We  must  not,  as  the  Abbe  Roux  reminds  us, 
judge  a  sermon  by  the  printed  page,  any  more  than  we  should 
judge  the  splendid  eruption  of  Vesuvius  by  the  cold  and  black 
lava  that  now  clothes  its  sides.  With  this  saving  reminder, 
let  us  look  at  some  of  the  "  striking  texts  "  from  the  Doctor's 
note-book. 

1.  "  O  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live  "  (Isa.  38  :  16) .  "  By 
what  things?  "  he  asks,  and  answers :  "  Study  the  context.  By 
sickness,  by  the  sense  of  life's  incompleteness,  by  prayer,  es- 
pecially by  answered  prayer,  by  the  assurance  of  God's  hand  in 
the  guiding  of  the  individual  life  ",  etc. 

2.  "  Can  that  which  hath  no  savor  be  eaten  without  salt? 
Or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  ^%'g'^.'^  (Job  6:6). 
Divorced  from  its  context,  the  text  assuredly  is  striking,  per- 
haps even  startling  in  the  humbleness  of  its  language.  The 
Doctor  extracts  his  theme,  ''  The  Salt  of  Life  ".  Put  salt  into 
every  circumstance  of  daily  life — to  give  things  savor,  to  pre- 
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serve  good  things  from  decay,  to  give  "  zest  to  speech,  to 
common  worship,  to  human  service  ",  etc. 

3.  "And  King  David  said,  Call  to  me  Zadok  the  priest,  and 
Nathan  the  Prophet,  and  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada " 
(i  Kings  1:32).  The  striking  quality  of  the  text  would 
seem  to  reside  in  its  commonplace  language.  But  the  business 
to  be  transacted  by  the  three  thus  called,  was  the  anointing  of 
Solomon  as  king.  The  Doctor  accordingly  has  his  theme, 
"  The  Royalty  of  Manhood ''.  "  Why  were  these  men  called 
to  the  anointing  ?  Because  each  of  them  represented  a  quality 
in  royal  manhood."  Zadok — the  priestly  element  in  manhood  ; 
Nathan — the  prophetic  element,  the  vision  of  truth,  the  clear 
confession  of  deep  convictions,  the  following  of  conscience; 
Benaiah — the  soldierly  qualities  of  courage,  hardihood,  self- 
denial,  and  the  rest. 

4.  "Great  men  are  not  always  wise"  (Job  32:9).  The 
theme  is  "  The  Folly  of  the  Great ".  "  Opposites  are  often 
conjoined  in  the  same  person:  weakness  with  strength,  folly 
with  wisdom.  Great  men  have  not  only  the  defects  of  their 
qualities,  but  often  also  incredible  weaknesses.  ...  So  great- 
ness is  no  guarantee  against  moral  weakness,"  etc. 

4.  "  Ye  looked  for  much,  and,  lo  it  came  to  little  "  (Haggai 
.1:9).  The  theme  is  "Anticipation  and  Reality  ".  Many  an 
acre,  sown  in  reasonaible  expectation  of  a  rich  harvest,  yields 
little  or  nothing,  etc. 

5.  "  But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multi- 
plied and  the  more  they  spread  abroad"  (Ex.  l:  12).  The 
theme  is  "  Growth  by  Affliction  ". 

These  few  sentences  from  the  brief  sketches  of  course  do  as 
little  justice  to  the  sketches  as  these  latter  in  turn  will  do  to 
the  completed  sermon.  But  the  texts,  in  conjunction  with  the 
theme  culled  from  them,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  method  of  the 
note-book  and  of  the  texts  which  are  considered  striking  ones. 


To  announce  a  text  that  is  not  striking  in  itself,  but  to  draw 
thence  a  lesson  which  is  unexpected,  is  doubtless  a  finer  and 
subtler  power  in  the  preacher  than  the  capability  (which  may 
degenerate  into  a  kind  of  trickiness)  of  selecting  an  unexpected 
text.     Hood  commends  Newman's  peculiarity  in  "  dealing  with 
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texts  and  topics,  usually,  apparently,  finding  the  subject  of 
his  discourse  suggested  either  from  one  of  the  Lessons,  the 
Gospel,  or  the  Epistle  for  the  day.  He  usually  extracts  an 
unexpected  lesson  from  it;  thus  the  text  John  i  :  40,  '  One  of 
the  two  which  heard  John  speak  and  followed  Him  was  An- 
drew, Simon  Peter's  brother.'  Such  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  we  have  a  sermon,  natural,  simple,  and  eminently  beauti- 
ful, on  '  The  World's  Benefactors'  .  .  .  Or  take  his  sermon  on 
St.  Luke's  Day,  and  there,  singularly  enough,  we  have  a  dis- 
course on  the  danger  of  accomplishments,  from  Exodus  31:6, 
*  In  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  wise-hearted  I  have  put  wisdom  ', 
because  St.  Luke  differed  from  his  fellow- Evangelists  and 
disciples  in  having  received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation. ...  A  fine  instance  we  have  in  the  sermon  called, 
'  The  Religious  Use  of  Excited  Feelings  ',  from  the  instance 
of  '  The  man  out  of  whom  the  devils  were  departed ;  he  be- 
sought Him  that  he  might  be  with  Him;  but  Jesus  sent  him 
away,  saying.  Return  to  thine  own  house,  and  show  how  great 
things  God  has  done  unto  thee  '.  It  is  a  most  pathetic  and 
beautiful  sermon  ..."  {The  Vocation  of  the  Preacher,  pp. 
137-140). 

H.  T.  Henry. 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

SOME  NEW  WAYS  IN  PSYOHOLOGY. 

Psychology,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  subject-matter, 
will  always  be  the  battle-ground  of  widely  divergent  views 
concerning  man  and  the  soul.  In  the  realm  of  psychological 
studies,  the  general  drift  of  philosophical  thought  will  quickly 
assert  itself  and  register  its  spiritualistic  or  materialistic  prefer- 
ences. The  psychology  of  to-day  naturally  mirrors  the  deplor- 
able lack  of  consistent  orientation  which  is  characteristic  of 
modern  philosophy.  It  also  shows  a  strong  trend  toward  a 
materialistic  conception  of  human  nature.^ 

1  "  The  New  Psychology,  then,  looks  upon  the  human  mind  as  a  highly 
evolved  organism,  intimately  adapted,  as  regards  its  most  fundamental  traits,  to 
the  needs  of  its  possessor,  built  up  and  elaborated  during  a  long  course  of 
evolution  in  constant  relation  to  those  needs,  but  often  showing  the  most  strik- 
ing want  of  adaptation  and  adjustment  to  the  rapidly  developed  and  rapidly 
changing   demands   of  modern   civilized    life.      Its    fundamental   activities   are 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  hopeful  signs  that,  though  it 
is  groping  in  the  dark,  it  is  nevertheless  groping  toward  the 
light.  ,  Modern  psychology  is  mainly  empirical  and  experi- 
mental. On  this  fact  we  base  our  prognosis,  for  contact  with 
facts  and  reality  in  the  course  of  time  will  correct  theoretical 
error.  Many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  non-Scholastic  psycho- 
logists have  already  been  swept  away  by  this  more  accurate 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  the  laws  of  mental  phenomena.  By 
devious  routes,  in  many  instances,  modern  psychology  returns 
to  positions  held  and  defended  by  the  old  Scholastics.  Con- 
fronted by  experiment,  false  theories  break  down.  Nothing 
but  the  truth  can  pass  unscathed  through  the  severe  ordeal  of 
modern  scientific  experimentation  and  observation. 

An  Approach  toward  the  Old  Definition  of  the  Object  of 
Psychology.  Scholastic  psychologists  have  always  contended 
that  the  scope  of  modern  psychology,  confining  itself  to  the 
content  of  consciousness,  was  too  narrow.  They  have  defined 
psychology  as  the  science  of  human  life  embracing  all  the  vital 
phenomena  that  can  be  observed  in  man.  It  is  admitted  now 
that  psychology  cannot  restrict  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conscious  phenomena  only,  the  discovery  of  the  vast  field  of  he 
subconscious  making  such  artificial  limitation  impossible.^ 

This,  in  a  way,  is  gratifying ;  but,  withal,  modern  psychology 
is  a  long  distance  still  from  the  truth.  It  has  no  conception 
at  all  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  human  life.®     Its  funda- 

non-rational  and  largely  unconscious  activities.  The  power  of  conscious  reason- 
ing is  a  later  development,  playing  but  a  minor  part,  even  in  the  most  highly 
developed  human  being,  on  the  surface,  so  to  speak,  of  the  firmly  built  edifice 
of  instincts,  emotions,  and  desires,  which  form  the  main  structure  of  the 
mental  organism."  A.  G.  Tansley,  The  New  Psychology  and  its  Relation  to 
Life;  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1921 ;  p.  14;  cf.  W.  McDougall, 
F.R.S.,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology;  Boston,  J.  W.  Luce  &  Com- 
pany ;  p.  23 ;  see  also :  Howard  C.  Warren,  Human  Psychology;  Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1919. 

2  "  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  of  its  origin,  structure,  activities 
and  expressions ;  and  because  the  activity  of  the  individual  mind,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  lies  behind  all  human  action,  except  that  which  is  merely  auto- 
matic, psychology  is  in  reality  the  science  of  human  life."  A.  G.  Tansley,  1.  c, 
p.  9.  Cf.  Emma  Marie  Caillard,  "  Man  in  the  Light  of  Modern  Psychology ", 
The  Hibbert  Journal,  vol.  xviii,  p.  776. 

8  "  In  the  light  of  this  Christian  solution  to  man's  age-long  inner  conflict 
(and,  in  the  writer's  belief,  modem  psychology  points  in  the  same  direction), 
the  human  psyche  is  neither  a  unit  nor  a  duality,  but  an  imperfectly  developed 
unity,  a  many  in  one,  progressing  with  pain  and  difficulty  towards  that  com- 
plete unification  of  all  its  various  capacities,  desires,  and  prerogatives  in  which 
alone  a  rightful  proportion  and  entire  satisfaction  are  to  be  found."  E.  M. 
Caillard,  \.  c. 
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mental  error  is  that  it  has  abandoned  the  category  of  the  pos- 
sible and  the  habitual;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  rejection 
of  the  categories  of  substance  and  accident.  It  operates  with- 
out those  two  basic  concepts,  and  consequently  finds  itself  in  a 
hopeless  muddle.  We  must  not  forget  that  modern  psycho- 
logy conceives  of  the  subconscious  as  actual.  That  point  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Because  this  is  so,  it  is  dangerous  to 
adopt  the  pseudoscientific  jargon  current  in  modern  psychologi- 
cal literature.*  To  say  the  least,  such  proceeding  is  misleading. 
The  old  Scholastic  terminology  can  be  adapted  to  cover  ade- 
quately all  the  discoveries  of  the  latest  research.  The  concept 
of  the  habitual  and  the  possible  answer  all  the  requirements. 

Applied  Psychology.  Applied  psychology  enjoys  great 
vogue  at  the  present.  Psychological  methods  are  applied  to 
every  detail  of  life.  That  it  should  be  made  subservient  to 
education  ^  or  other  important  tasks  is  well ;  but  that  the  most 
trivial  affairs  should  be  made  the  object  of  profound  psycho- 
logical experimentation  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  science 
and  to  render  it,  in  a  measure,  ridiculous.  We  have  a  psycho- 
logy of  suggestion,  of  laughter,  of  play,  of  relaxation,  of  social 
reconstruction,  of  socialism,  of  efficiency,  of  advertising,  of  the 
photoplay,  of  dreams,  of  sleep,  of  conviction,  of  persuasion,  of 
salesmanship,  of  beauty,  of  crime,  of  the  dance  and  of  every 
conceivable  human  activity.^    What  goes  as  psychology  in  these 

*  "  Lastly,  what  is  the  value  of  the  New  Psychology  ?  .  .  .  The  new  psychol- 
ogy, as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  an  empirical,  observational  and  experi- 
mental psychology.  Per  se  it  does  not  clash  in  any  way  with  the  Scholastic 
Psychology,  which  is  rational  and  metaphysical.  It  merely  provides  new  matter, 
new  observations,  on  which  to  reason.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  its  value  is  consider- 
able. ...  It  would  be  unfair  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  work 
done,  or  the  value  of  the  facts  classified  and  analyzed  by  the  new  psychologists — 
but  it  is  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  do  their  work,  the  materialistic  basis  on 
which  they  support  it,  that  we  have  reason  to  complain."  E.  Boyd  Barrett,  S.J., 
"  Psycho-Analysis  and  Christian  Morality",  in   The  Month,  February,  192 1. 

^  "  J.  de  la  Vaissi^re,  S.J.,  Psychologie  Pedagogique ;  Paris,  Gabriel  Beau- 
chesne,  1916;  Habrich,  Paedagogische  Psychologie;  Kempten,  Koesel,  1912; 
Le  Bon,  Psychologie  de  I'education;  Paris,  Flammarion,  1909;  E.  Thomdike, 
Educational  Psychology;  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press ;  M.  West, 
Education  and  Psychology ;  London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1914;  H.  L. 
Hollingworth,  Vocational  Psychology ;  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

®  Carl  Emil  Seashore,  Psychology  in  Daily  Life;  New  York,  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  1918;  G.  Thom.  White  Patrick,  The  Psychology  of  Relaxation; 
Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916;  "The  Psychology  of  Football",  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  xlv,  104;  Coubertin,  P.,  Essais  de  Psychologie 
Sportrve,  Paris,  1913;  Muensterberg,  On  the  Witness  Stand;  Psychology  and 
Industrial  Efficiency;  Psychology  and  Social  Sanity;   New   York,   Doubleday, 
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cases  rarely  rises  above  the  commonplace  and  the  trite.  More 
shrewd  observation  is  crystallized  in  our  popular  proverbs  than 
in  these  so-called  psychologies. 

Experimental  Psychology.  More  respect  is  due  to  the  mod- 
ern efforts  along  the  line  of  psychological  experiment.^  The 
result  of  these  experiments  is  that  we  understand  better  the 
various  mental  processes  and  the  hidden  springs  of  action. 
The  study  has  been  taken  up  by  Catholic  psychologists  who 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to  this  new  science.  Besides 
others  mentioned  before,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  solid 
and  scholarly  works  of  J.  de  la  Vaissiere,  S.J./  Joseph  Froebes, 
S.J.,®  Joh.  Lindworsky,  S.J./''  E.  Boyd  Barrett,  S.J., 
A.  Michotte  Hubert  Gruender,  S.J.,''  Prof.  Thiery,  Norbert 
Bruehl,  C.SS.R."  and  Const.  Gutberlet. 

Group  Psychology.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  trend 
of  modern  psychology  that  such  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
group  mind  and  collective  thinking.  To  the  modem  psycho- 
logist the  group  mind  is  as  much  a  reality  as  the  individual 
mind.  Only  thoughts,  feelings,  streams  of  consciousness  and 
their  reactions  exist,  and  according  to  the  ways  in  which  these 
various  thoughts  react  mutually,  we  either  have  individual  or 
collective  thinking.  Thus  Dr.  William  McDougall  declares: 
"  In  this  book  it  will  be  maintained  that  the  conception  of  a 

Page  &  Co. ;  Boris  Sidis,  The  Psychology  of  Suggestion,  1916 ;  The  Psychology 
of  Laughter,  1913 ;  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. ;  Walter  D.  Scott,  The  Psy- 
chology of  Public  Speaking,  Philadelphia,  1907;  Henry  C.  McComas,  The 
Psychology  of  Religious  Sects,  New  York,  1912;  William  F.  Book,  The  Psy- 
chology of  Skill,  Missoula,  1908;  W.  Scott,  The  Psychology  of  Advertising, 
Boston,  19 10;  Muensterberg,  The  Photoplay,  A  Psychological  Study,  New 
York,  1916;  Harry  Elmer  Barnes,  A  Psychological  Interpretation  of  Modem 
Social  Problems;  a  study  of  the  contributions  of  Gustave  LeBon  to  Social 
Psychology,  in  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  xxxi,  4;  Ethel  D.  Puffer, 
The  Psychology  of  Beauty;  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1905. 

■^  Edward  Bradford  Titchener,  Experimental  Psychology,  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Co.;  Moore,  The  Process  of  Abstraction,  University  of  California, 
1910;  Ribot,  Binet,  Wundt,  Lipps,  Kuelpe,  Hoeffding,  Janet,  Sully,  Stanley 
Hall,  Baldwin,  and  Judd. 

8  Elements  de  Psychologie  Experimental,  Paris,  1914. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  experimentellen  Psychologie,  2  vols..  Herder  &  Co.,  1920. 

i<>  Das  schlussfolgende  Denken.  Experimentell-psychologische  Uniersuch- 
ungen.  Herder,  1916 ;  Der  Wille,  nach  den  Ergebnissen  der  experimentellen 
Forschung,  Leipzig,  19 19. 

^"^  An  Introductory  Course  in  Experimental  Psychology,  Chicago,  1920,  in 
two  vols. 

12  Die  Spezifischen  Sinnesenergien  nach  Jos.  Mueller  im  Lichte  der  Tat- 
sachen,  Fulda. 
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group  mind  is  useful  and  therefore  valid.  .  .  .  We  may  fairly 
define  a  mind  as  an  organized  system  of  mental  or  purposive 
forces."  ^^  And  again :  ''  The  structure  and  organization  of 
the  spirit  of  the  community  is  in  every  respect  as  purely  mental 
or  psychic  as  is  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  individual 
mind."  This  is  undoubtedly  carrying  an  analogy  too  far ;  it  is 
forgetting  the  difference  between  physical  and  moral  unity. 
Still  the  same  confusion  prevails  in  most  modem  treatises  on 
social  psychology ;  ^*  the  group  is  as  much  a  whole  to  them  as 
the  individual,  for,  since  the  concept  of  the  soul  and  the  cate- 
gory of  substance  have  been  abandoned,  the  individual  can  be 
nothing  more  than  a  system  of  mental  reactions,  a  certain  cross 
section  in  the  totality  of  mental  phenomena.  In  that  case,  the 
group  mind  may  be  a  system  and  a  cross  section  just  as  real. 
Though  modern  group  psychology  is  vitiated  by  this  fatal 
error,  yet  it  offers  many  useful  suggestions  and  helpful  hints 
to  anyone  who  has  to  deal  with  human  aggregates.  Scholastic 
psychology  has  not  given  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
this  field ;  to  it  the  individual  is  of  prime  concern.  The  group 
is  no  separate  entity  of  its  own ;  it  is  merely  a  collection  of  in- 
dividuals and  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  individual  units. 

Closely  allied  with  group  psychology  is  the  study  of  the 
subconscious  mind  which  at  present  commands  considerable  at- 
tention. The  literature  on  this  subject  has  grown  to  gigantic 
dimensions.     It  requires  separate  treatment. 

C.  P.  Bruehl. 

Overbrook  Seminary,  Philadelphia. 

13  The  Group  Mind,  Cambridge,  University  Press,  1920,  p.  15.  Not  all 
share  this  view.  It  is  opposed  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Maclver  in  his  book  Community 
(London,  19 17),  in  which  he  rejects  the  conception  of  a  group  mind  and  claims 
that  "  the  mind  of  each  of  us  has  a  unity  other  than  that  of  such  a  system  ". 

1*  William  McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology,  Boston,  John 
W.  Luce  &  Co.,  1916;  William  Macpherson,  The  Psychology  of  Persuasion, 
London,  Methuen,  1920;  W.  B,  Pillsbury,  The  Psychology  of  Nationality  and 
Internationalism,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1919;  E.  D.  Martin, 
Behavior  of  Crowds,  A  Psychological  Study,  New  York,  Harper  Bros. ;  Walter 
B.  Bodenhafer,  "The  Comparative  Role  of  the  Group  Concept  in  Ward's 
Dynamic  Sociology  and  Contemporary  American  Sociology",  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  March,  1921 ;  W.  Trotter,  Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace 
and  War,  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1919;  G.  E.  Partridge,  The 
Psychology  of  Nations,  same  publisher,  1919 ;  Gustave  LeBon,  The  Crowd, 
London,  Unwin  Company;  Charles  A.  EUwood,  An  Introduction  to  Social 
Psychology,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Company;  R.  R.  Marett,  Psychology 
and  Folklore,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1920;  E.  Allsworth  Ross,  Social  Psy- 
chology, New  York,  Macmillan,  1920. 
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PSYOHOLOGY  AND  MYSTICAL  EXPERIENOE.  By  John  Howley, 
M.A,,  Professor  of  Philosopliy,  Qalway.  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  &  Oo.,  Ltd.)  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder  Book  Oo. 
1920.     Pp.  275. 

DIVINE  CONTEMPLATION  FOR  ALL,  or  The  Simple  Art  of  Oommun- 
ing  with  God.  By  Dom  Savinien  Louismet,  O.S.B.  New  York:  P. 
J.  Kenedy  &  Sons.     1920.     Pp.  xi— 195. 

Two  books  mutually  supplementary.  The  former  deals  with  the 
science,  the  latter  with  the  art  of  religious  life.  Not  that  either 
author  sets  himself  the  technical  task  thus  assigned  him.  Professor 
Howley  treats  of  the  psychic  phenomena  involved  in  communion 
with  God.  His  work  and  method  are  distinctively  analytic,  scien- 
tific, psychological.  Dom  Louismet  describes  the  modes  and  pro- 
cesses that  lead  the  mind  and  the  heart — the  mind  in  and  through  the 
heart — to  the  habit  of  divine  contemplation.  His  work  is  practical, 
his  method  more  synthetic  and  discursive.  Let  us  reverse  the  order 
of  the  books  in  the  title  (which  is  logical  rather  than  ontological) , 
and  consider  the  second  first. 

Dom  Louismet  is  a  past  master  in  the  spiritual  life.  He  has  pre- 
viously written  a  beautiful  booklet  on  the  Mystical  Knowledge  of 
God  and  a  discerning  little  treatise  on  The  Mystical  Life.  In  the 
present  volume  he  inculcates  the  practice  and  teaches  in  part  the 
methods  of  contemplation.  Divine  contemplation  he  defines  as  "  the 
act  of  communing  with  God,  wherever  performed,  howsoever  per- 
formed, be  the  act  brief  and  passing,  or  long  sustained  and  fre- 
quently recurring"  (p.  6).  The  definition  is  broad  and  compre- 
hensive enough  to  meet  the  author's  purpose,  which  is  to  place  the 
attainment  of  some  degree  of  contemplation  within  the  reach  of  all 
men  who  "  are  of  good  will  and  keep  in  the  state  of  grace  ".  Pre- 
scinding from  divine  contemplation  as  it  is  in  God,  and  the  soul's 
contemplation  of  nature,  such  as  even  infidels  may  and  sometimes  do 
practise,  the  author  distinguishes  nine  stages  in  the  soul's  ascension 
to  God : 

1.  Discursive  orison ; 

2.  Affective  orison; 

3.  Orison  of  simplicity; 

4.  Orison  of  quiet ; 

5.  The  experience  of  Mystical  Theology ; 

6.  Semi-passive  orison; 

7.  Passive  orison; 
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8.  Ecstatic  orison; 

9.  Miraculous  orison  (p.  25). 

The  first  five  of  these  stages  are  considered  in  the  book  at  hand. 
The  last  two,  we  presume,  are  reserved  for  future  treatment. 

Dom  Louismet  explains  with  great  clarity  the  several  degrees  of 
man's  communing  with  his  Creator  and  consequently  his  approxima- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Humanity,  the  secondary  object,  the  exemplar 
and  efficient  supernatural  cause  of  the  spiritual  union.  He  writes 
with  sweetness  and  the  gentle  fervor  that  are  never  sentimental  but 
always  virilely  tender.  He  persuades  and  draws  souls  gust  are  et 
videre  quoniam  Deus  suavis  est.  His  book  will  therefore  be  of  great 
service  to  priests  in  perfecting  their  own  interior  life  and  aiding 
them  in  the  guidance  of  their  penitents.  *'  Why,"  he  asks,  "  are 
there  so  very  few  contemplatives  even  among  professed  Christians?" 
For  some,  he  answers,  it  is  a  case  of  downright  indifference  and 
tepidity.  "  They  simply  do  not  care  .  .  .  God  is  the  least  and  last 
of  their  concerns."  On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  do  care, 
"  who  would  indeed  like  to  become  contemplatives  in  the  measure 
and  in  the  manner  willed  for  them  by  their  loving  God ;  and  perhaps, 
some  have  even  made  an  attempt  toward  this.  Now  what  is  it  that 
has  prevented  the  latter  from  succeeding  in  their  attempt  at  Divine 
Contemplation  ?  This :  they  have  met  with  no  encouragement.  Or 
it  has  been  put  before  them  in  a  wrong  way.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  positively  dissuaded  from  Divine  Contemplation,  as  from  some- 
thing dangerous.  Or,  finally,  they  have  been  bewildered  or  dis- 
gusted by  the  works  they  have  read  on  the  subject"  (p.  vii).  It  is 
for  such  persons  Dom  Louismet  has  written  these  illuminating  and 
delightful  chapters. 

Reverting  now  to  Professor  Howley's  Psychology  and  Mystical 
Experience,  we  meet  with  a  treatment  of  the  spiritual  life  that  is  at 
once  fresh  and  original,  incisive,  penetrating,  and  fortifying  both  of 
faith  and  of  reason.  Without  diminishing  the  substantial  truths  of 
the  spiritual  life,  he  presents  them  in  the  light  which  empirical  psy- 
chology throws  upon  the  religious  consciousness;  gaining  thus  a 
fresh  ally  to  the  side  of  faith.  And  yet  his  main  thesis  is  that 
human  psychology  is  inadequate  to  explain  religious,  or  at  least 
Christian,  and  still  less  mystical,  experience.  In  the  Christian  soul's 
communings  with  God  there  is  an  element  from  Beyond  (Theology 
calls  it  divine  Grace)  which  no  human  psychology  can  touch  or 
reduce  to  its  categories.  In  vain  do  psychologists,  such  as  the  late 
William  James,  however  penetrating  in  their  analysis,  descend  into 
that  convenient  receptacle  of  things  mysterious  and  inexplorable, 
"  the  subconscious  ",  for  that  element  which,  coming  to  the  surface 
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and  blending  with  certain  idealized  mental  "  complexuses  ",  consti- 
tutes these  states  "  mystical ".  Either  these  searchers  for  the  in- 
visible have  never  experienced  mystical  states  or  they  are  unable  to 
visualize  inwardly  what  it  is  the  genuine  mystics,  the  Saints,  are 
aware  of  when  they  commune  with  God.  The  supernatural  eludes 
them.  They  deny  or  ignore  it.  The  mystical  states  that  they  de- 
scribe are  subtilized  forms  of  abstract  ideas  or  images ;  vague  mental 
wraiths  of  the  One,  with  which  the  Neo- Platonic  mind  was  haunted ; 
imaginative  Brahmas  into  which  the  Indian  Yogi  immersed  their 
consciousness;  or  an  all-embracing  monad  of  abstracted  substance 
whereby  that  Gott-betrunkenes  Mensch  Spinoza  was  inebriated. 

Professor  Howley  examines  two  large  groups  of  religious  phenom- 
ena: conversion  and  introversion.  Under  the  first  he  considers  (1) 
the  Psychology  of  a  Retreat;  (2)  the  Theory  of  William  James; 
(3)  the  Psychology  of  a  Revival;  (4)  a  Theory  of  Integral  Con- 
version. Under  "introversion"  he  discusses  (1)  Mystical  Experi- 
ence and  Quietism;  (2)  Mystical  Experience  Proper;  (3)  Varieties 
of  Mystical  Experience.  Of  particular  value  is  his  study  of  con- 
version. The  phenomena  he  describes  in  connexion  with  the  revival- 
ist movements  in  Ireland  and  Wales  are  especially  interesting.  Such 
experiences  have,  he  recognizes,  much  in  common,  though  much 
more  in  discordance,  with  what  occurs  at  Catholic  missions.  On  the 
other  hand  the  type  of  genuine  Catholic  conversion  differs  essentially 
from  the  conversions  that  are  wrought,  say,  at  a  Methodist  revival. 
Quite  apart  from  the  emotional  expression  which  in  the  two  types 
may  differ  only  in  degree,  the  specific  notes  in  the  Catholic  conver- 
sion are  self-abasement  and  compunction,  while  in  the  Evangelistic 
type  they  are  self -elation  and  assurance. 

In  the  list  of  stages  quoted  above  from  Dom  Louismet's  book,  the 
prayer  of  simplicity  is  indicated.  Is  that  an  acquired  state ;  or  is  it 
mystical  in  the  sense  that  it  involves  a  specifically  divine,  a  super- 
natural uplifting  of  the  soul  by  God?  Pere  Paulain  considers  it 
merely  a  higher  stage  of  rational  reflexion  wherein  meditation  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  attenuated  to  a  point.  Professor  Howley  takes  the 
opposite  view.  He  maintains  that  this  state  of  contemplation  which, 
while  naturally  "  almost  static ",  is  nevertheless  "  singularly  dy- 
namic " ;  wherein  the  consciousness  rests  in  God  alone  and  yet  is 
active  in  affective  thought,  necessarily  demands  the  touch  of  God. 
Digitus  Dei  est  hie.  The  problem  is  too  intricate  to  admit  of  dis- 
cussion here. 

We  have  said  enough  about  the  book,  we  trust,  to  enlist  the 
reader*s  interest  in  its  regard.  Genuine  mysticism  has  always  been  at 
home  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  recent  times  psychologists  have 
been  subjecting  the  experiences  of  the  Saints  to  analysis.    They  com- 
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pare  them  with  contemplative  musings  of  the  Brahmas,  Buddhists, 
Parsees,  Suffi,  the  Neo-Platonists,  and  with  the  dreamings  of  modern 
"  mystical "  poets  and  seers.  All  these  experiences  they  find  to  be 
specifically  the  same.  All  are  states  of  consciousness  wherein  the 
mind  absorbed  by  a  simple  idea  sinks  into  a  more  or  less  hypnotic 
quiescence  in  which  other  psychoses  drop  away  and  emotional  rap- 
tures, ecstasies,  ensue.  The  latter  sequelae  of  the  mental  absorption 
naturally  overflow  on  the  organism  and  the  subject  is  carried  away 
into  sybaritic  intoxication.  It  is  the  latter  allurement  that  wins,  as 
it  has  always  won,  so  many  to  what  is  called  "  mystical  "  practices, 
while  it  is  the  persuasion  that  all  mystical  experiences,  including 
those  of  the  saints,  are  natural  phenomena,  if  not  phases  of  hysteria, 
that  has  removed  from  the  modern  mind  another  linkage  with  the 
Supernatural.  As  well,  therefore,  from  an  apologetical  point  of  view 
as  for  its  power  to  deepen  genuine  religiousness.  Professor  Howley's 
book  merits  the  attention  of  the  clergy. 

THESAURUS  DOOTRINAE  OATHOLIOAE  ex  documentis  Magisterii 
Ecclesiastici.  Ordine  methodico  disposuit  Ferdinandus  Oavallera, 
Lector  Theologiae  Positivae  in  Facultate  Theologica  Tolosana. 
Parisiis,  apud  Gabrielem  Beauchesne.  1920.  Pp.  794.  (St.  Louis, 
B.  Herder  Book  Oo.) 

REPETITORIUM  THEOLOGIAE  FUNDAMENTALIS  a  P.  Virgilio  Wass, 
O.M.Oap.  Oeniponte  (Innsbruck,  Tirol,  Austria),  sumptibus  Feliciani 
Rauoh.     1921.     Pp.  328. 

Two  works  of  great  service  for  the  student  of  theology.  The  one 
a  "  treasury  "  upon  which  the  opulent  as  well  as  the  indigent  will  be 
glad  to  draw;  the  other  a  drill-book  whereby  the  seminarian  will 
profit  most,  though  the  priest  reviewing  his  fundamental  studies  will 
find  it  hardly  less  valuable.  The  former  is  a  unique  and  an  almost 
indispensable  adjunct  to  the  study  of  Positive  Theology.  The  latter 
is  a  singularly  clear  condensement  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  of  the 
fundamentals.  Therefore,  both  in  point  of  matter  and  method  the 
two  works  have  an  interest  for  the  present  reader.  A  student  who 
wants  to  have  the  explicit  authorities  and  the  definite  sources  thereof 
for  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  will  find  them  systemati- 
cally arranged  in  the  Thesaurus.  Beginning  with  the  tracts  "  de 
revelatione"  ("de  fide  et  ratione")  and  "  de  ecclesia",  and  ad- 
vancing through  "  de  Deo  Trino  ",  "  de  Dei  natura  et  creatione  ", 
"  de  Christo  ",  "  de  Justificatione  ",  "  de  Sacramentis  in  genera  " 
and  each  of  the  seven  in  particular,  and  concluding  with  "de  Novis- 
simis  ",  each  member  of  the  theological  organism  and  every  branch 
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thereof  is  substantiated  by  the  precise  authority  of  Pope  or  Council, 
the  pronouncements  being  drawn  from  the  original  (printed) 
sources.  And  all  this  not  only  as  regards  the  positive  establishment 
of  doctrine,  but  likewise  in  relation  to  the  condemnation  of  heresies 
and  to  the  schools  of  Theology.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  tract  on 
Justification  we  find  the  teaching  of  the  premedieval  councils  that 
condemned  Abelard,  the  Beguards,  Eckhart,  and  Luther;  as  well  as 
the  post-Tridentine  pronouncements  against  Baius,  Jansenius,  and  the 
later  heresies,  including  even  Americanism;  while  as  regards  theo- 
logical controversies,  the  deer  eta  de  auxiliis  are  summarized. 

The  work  is  a  model  of  painstaking  research  and  deserves  in  a 
most  emphatic  sense  the  title  Thesaurus.  Not  the  least  valuable 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  apparatus  of  indexes.  Besides  the  ana- 
lytical table  of  contents  there  are  an  elaborate  chronological  index 
of  documents,  a  thorough  index  of  topics,  and  a  detailed  table  of 
concordances  with  the  recognized  authority  on  these  matters,  Den- 
zinger-Bannwart's  Enchiridion  symbolvrum. 

The  Repetitorium  Theologiae  Fundamentalis  can  hardly  be  over- 
praised in  respect  either  of  its  matter,  its  method,  or  its  material 
make-up.  In.  a  slender,  narrowed-paged  booklet  that  will  easily  fit 
into  a  hip-pocket,  the  author  has  condensed  the  theology  covered  by 
the  titles  "  Demonstratio  religiosa "  (the  existence  of  God,  relig- 
ion), "  demonstratio  Christiana"  (revelation,  Scriptures),  "  demon- 
stratio  Catholica "  (the  Church,  faith).  The  exposition  runs  on 
strictly  Scholastic  lines  and  method.  The  matter,  though  strongly 
condensed,  no  superlative  wording  being  discoverable,  is  conveyed  in 
a  style  that  is  singularly  lucid.  The  little  volume  is  not  an  abridg- 
ment, much  less  a  curtailment.  It  is  a  digest,  a  multum  in  parvo,  a 
large  picture  miniatured  without  excision  or  mutilation  of  any  one 
of  the  figures.  While  designed  principally  to  be  a  manual  of  review 
and  repetition  for  the  class  hall,  it  might  well  be  adopted  as  a  reg- 
ular text  book,  since  it  contains  all  the  essential  and  most  of  the 
pertinent  treatises.  Its  service  in  this  connexion  is  furthererd  by  the 
varied  typographical  devices,  the  numerous  diagramatic  synopses,  the 
tables,  and  the  copious  index. 

LESSIUS  ET  LE  DROIT  DE  GUERRE.  Oontribntion  a  I'histoire  des 
doctrines  theologiques  sur  la  Guerre.  Par  J.  Bittremieux,  Ph.  et  S. 
Th.  D.  Bruxelles,  Libraire  Albert  Dewit,  53,  Eue  Roy  ale.  1920. 
Pp.  168. 

Lessius  was  bom  near  Antwerp  in  1554,  and  died  at  Louvain  in 
1623.    At  the  University  of  Louvain  he  made  his  humanities  and  his 
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philosophy.  After  intervals  spent  at  Douai  and  Rome,  he  returned 
to  Louvain  in  1585,  where  he  taught  theology  in  the  college  of  his 
order  until  his  death.  A  theologian  of  whom  Belgium  may  well  be 
proud,  it  is  fitting  that  a  professor  in  its  great  Catholic  University 
should  edit  the  hitherto  unpublished  work  embodied  in  the  present 
volume.  A  treatise  on  the  Laws  of  War  might  have  seemed  more 
timely  some  few  years  ago.  Not  that  the  work  of  Lessius  expounds 
such  rules  of  belligerence  as  would  have  been  followed  by  either  of 
the  contestants,  but  at  least  they  would  have  brought  before  the 
public  mind  the  great  principles  of  natural  law  upon  which  war  may 
justly  be  begun,  prosecuted,  and  terminated.  These  are  what  Les- 
sius's  treatise  contains.  Based  upon  the  articles  of  the  Secunda 
Secundae  of  the  Summa  Theolagica  wherein  Aquinas  treats  the 
Ethics  of  war,  it  simply  explains  and  somewhat  expands  the  teaching 
of  St.  Thomas. 

The  editor  devotes  the  larger  part  of  the  present  opuscle  to  an 
exposition  in  French  of  the  Latin  text  of  Lessius.  This  liberal  intro- 
duction is  of  independent  value  for  the  sidelights  it  brings  in  from 
other  authorities.  Next  comes  the  Commentariics  of  Lessius,  followed 
in  turn  by  four  appendices  wherein  the  author  discusses  as  many 
theological  questions  germane  to  the  central  topic.  While  not  what 
is  called  an  "  up-to-date  "  treatise  on  the  laws  of  war,  the  work  of 
Lessius  and  the  editorial  additions  will  be  consulted  with  profit  by 
students  of  moral  theology  and  philosophy. 

MISS  ALE  EOMAUUM  ex  decreto  Sacrosancti  Ooncilii  Tri  dentin!  resti- 
tutum,  S.  Pii  V  Pontificis  Maximi  jnssn  editum,  aliornm  Pontificnm 
oura  recognitnm,  a  Pio  X  reformatnm  et  SSmi  D.  N.  Benedioti  XV 
anctoritate  vulgatnm.  Editio  III  jnxta  typicam  Vaticanam.  Eatis- 
bonae,  snmptibus  et  typis  Friderioi  Pustet,  S.  Sedis  Apoet.  et  S. 
Ritunm  Oongr.  Typog.     1920.     Pp.  cxxviii— 1102. 

The  clergy  are  probably  by  this  time  acquainted,  whether  through 
personal  experience  or  through  the  accounts  previously  given  in  this 
Review,  with  the  characteristics  and  relative  merits  of  the  several 
impressions  of  the  new  Missal.  Concerning,  therefore,  the  Missal  at 
hand,  it  may  suffice  to  note  that  in  almost  every  respect,  save  as 
regards  dimensions,  the  book  is  a  replica  of  the  folio  format  of  the 
Ratisbon  edition,  the  merits  of  which  we  have  previously  bespoken. 
The  only  exception  noticeable  is  that  the  commemorations  are  not 
always  given  in  propria,  but  are  referred  to  the  Communcj  or  to  an 
enclosed  adjustable  folder;  some  curtailment  being  obviously  neces- 
sitated in  order  to  make  the  volume  more  conveniently  portable.  It 
is  a  triumph  of  the  bookmaker's  skill  and  taste.     Though  comprising 


CRITICISMS  AND  NOTES.  6$  I 

over  1200  pages,  it  will  easily  fit  into  the  average  coat-pocket.  It  is 
neatly  and  strongly  bound.  The  paper  is  necessarily  thin,  but  fairly 
opaque.     The  letterpress  is  relatively  large  and  clear. 

The  Missal  should  be  the  seminarian's  habitual  prayer-book.  The 
present  format  and  the  price  make  this  feasible.  Religious  and  the 
educated  laity  familiar  enough  with  the  simple  Latin  of  the  Liturgy 
will  use  the  book  to  spiritual  advantage.  Priests  who  make  the 
Missal  a  meditation  book,  or  who  for  convenience  of  reference  want 
to  have  a  copy  always  close  at  hand,  will  find  their  purpose  perfectly 
served  by  this  handy  little  volume. 

A  PRAOTIOAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LIFE:  Facts,  Principles,  Actions.  By 
Ernest  B.  Hull,  S  J.,  Editor  of  The  Examiner,  Examiner  Press,  Bom- 
bay, 1921.  (P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons:  New  York;  B.  Herder  Book  Co.: 
St.  Lonis.) 

Herr  Schneebells  was  not  a  German,  his  name  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  He  was  an  English  subject  with  probably  a  strain 
of  Celtic  blood  in  his  veins.  A  good  mixture  of  common  sense,  real- 
ism, and  poetic  idealism.  His  students — he  was  a  professor — nick- 
named him  thus  because  of  his  tendency  to  quote  German  authorities 
and  because  one  of  his  hobbies  was  flowers  and  on  a  certain  occasion 
he  became  enthusiastic  over  the  beauties  of  a  snowdrop.  A  sin- 
gularly wise  and  capable  teacher  must  Herr  Schneebells  have  been. 
An  asset  for  life  and  a  perennial  joy  it  was  for  youth  to  have  "made" 
their  divinity  and  history  under  his  guidance.  Father  Hull  claims 
to  have  been  one  of  these  "  indebted  pupils  "  and  in  the  little  volume 
before  us  he  has  summed  up  the  Professor's  Philosophy  of  Life. 

Those  who  read  the  Bombay  Examiner  will  inevitably  suspect  or 
summa  cum  prohabilitate  opine  that  the  many-sided  editor  of  that 
bright  organ  is  himself  the  Professor,  an  opinion  which  the  reading 
of  Father  Hull's  other  contributions  to  practical  philosophy  will 
convert  into  a  moral  certainty. 

Herr  Schneebells' — alias  Ernest  Hull's — Philosophy  is  first,  last, 
and  always  practical.  It  is  based  on  facts.  From  these  alone  it 
induces  its  principles,  from  which  in  turn  it  deduces  with  inevitable 
logic  its  lines  and  measures  of  conduct.  Nothing  could  be  more  ob- 
jective, more  compelling,  more  sound,  sure,  safe.  Facts  are  Herr 
Schneebells'  hobby,  and  he  sums  up  men's  mistakes  and  failures  in 
life  under  these  causal  heads:  1.  Sheer  ignorance  of  facts;  2.  Ignor- 
ing or  neglecting  of  facts  out  of  indiiference  or  laziness;  3.  Wilful 
shirking  of  facts  when  they  seem  unpleasant;  4.  Timid  shrinking 
from  facts,  or  fearing  to  investigate  them;  5.  Fighting  with  facts 
instead  of  accepting  them  as  inevitable  (p.  14).    The  reviewer  would 
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commend  to  his  readers  the  author's  reduction  of  life's  blunders  to 
these  fountal  causes.  They  will  not  improbably  find  the  source  of 
whatever  mistakes  they  have  made  in  one  or  other  of  these  categories, 
or  perchance  in  them  all  together,  somewhat  like  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
camper  who,  consulting  a  book  on  symptoms  of  physical  disorders, 
found  that  he  had  every  human  disease — excepting,  of  course,  house- 
maid's knee. 

Anyhow,  once  Herr  Schneebells  has  put  his  unerring  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  in  your  mental  and  moral  constitution,  you  will  want  to 
have  him  tell  more  about  yourself — or,  if  not  that,  at  least  more 
about  "  the  other  fellow  ".  His  wisdom  will  make  you  wise.  But 
mistake  it  not,  the  Professor  is  no  preacher.  He's  a  teacher — not  un- 
like old  Socrates — mercilessly  logical,  yet  withal  kindly;  wholesome, 
he  is  genial.  In  his  sanity  he  reminds  one  of  G.  K.  C.  Indeed 
A  Practical  Philosophy  of  Life  suggests  Whafs  Wrong  with  the 
World.  With  a  difference,  however.  As  Chesterton's  philosophy 
is  the  product  of  a  sane  mind  in  a  sane  body,  a  wholesome  outlook  on 
life,  so  Herr  Schneebells'  is  all  this  and  more.  It  is  the  practical 
wisdom  of  a  cultured  mind  informed  and  directed  by  Catholic  phil- 
osophy. The  latter  element  no  native  gift  and  no  non-Catholic  cul- 
ture can  supply.  This  makes  Herr  Schneebells'  Philosophy  of  Life 
a  unique  book — one  more  than  worth  while. 


Xiterarie  Cbat 

The  Frederick  Pustet  Co.  has  just  to  make  sacrifices  that  gained  for  him 
published  two  editions  of  the  Roman  a  hearing  and  following  in  a  large 
Missal  in  hindy  form  for  devotional  circle  of  students.  The  writer  of  the 
use  (Latin).  The  sizes  are  six  by  Memorial  gives  us  a  vivid  sketch  of 
four  and  five  by  three  inches  respec-  his  personality  and  work,  such  as  de- 
tively.  The  type  and  general  make-up  serves  a  permanent  place  in  the 
are  in  the  well-known  style  of  the  records  of  Catholic  education.  It  is 
Ratisbon  liturgical  firm.  Clerics  have  an  altogether  worthy  tribute  to  the 
been  long  waiting  for  such  a  manual.  founder  of  The  Catholic  Educational 
Review   and   to   a   leader  in   the  pro- 

The  April  issue  of  The  Catholic  gressive  movement  for  higher  educa- 
E^ucational  Review  is  devoted  to  the  tion  in  the  Church  of  the  United 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  States.  A  monumental  building  to 
Thomas  Shields,  who  for  nearly  serve  the  special  purposes  which  Dr. 
twenty  years  labored  in  the  depart-  Shields  had  in  view,  connected  with 
ment  of  Psychology  and  Education  at  the  Sisters  College,  and  named  Thomas 
the  Catholic  University  of  America.  Edward  Shields  Memorial  Hall,  is 
To  a  singularly  gifted  mind,  which  being  erected,  largely,  we  believe, 
had  been  subjected  to  a  test  of  train-  through  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Justine 
ing  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  which  Bayard  Ward,  whose  efforts  toward 
allowed  him  an  exceptional  measure  restoring  the  Gregorian  Chant  had 
of  introspection  to  be  used  in  his  been  enthusiastically  seconded  by 
pedagogical  studies  for  the  benefit  of  Professor  Shields  as  a  proper  corn- 
others,  he  added  a  readiness  to  spend  plement  to  the  pedagogical  courses 
himself  in  the  cause  of  education  and  directed  by  him  at  the  University. 
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The  second  volume  of  The  Letters 
of  Saint  Teresa,  edited  in  a  new 
translation  by  the  Benedictines  of 
Stanbrook  Abbey,  on  which  we  com- 
mented some  time  ago,  has  just  ap- 
peared under  the  imprint  of  Thomas 
Baker  (London).  The  volume  con- 
tains the  Letters  of  the  Saint  written 
between  2  July,  1576,  and  2  Decem- 
ber, 1577.  Chief  among  the  corre- 
spondents are  Mother  Mary  of  St. 
Joseph,  Prioress  of  Seville,  and  Father 
Gracian.  There  are  numerous  letters 
which  give  us  unsuspected  lights 
about  the  Saint's  character.  We  hope 
to  return  to  this  phase  of  the  publica- 
tion in  more  detail  as  the  work  of 
publication  progresses. 


of  the  book  are  the  numerous  pen- 
sketch  illustrations  of  religious  ob- 
jects drawn  by  the  author. 


The  movement  to  make  our  text- 
books of  religious  instruction  as  com- 
prehensive and  as  psychologically  and 
pedagogically  efficient  as  possible 
grows  apace.  The  most  recent  con- 
tribution in  this  direction  is  a  manual 
entitled  The  Visible  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Sullivan.  The  clergy 
are,  it  may  be  presumed,  familiar  with 
the  author's  notable  work,  The  Exter- 
nals of  the  Catholic  Church.  This 
has  now  been  digested  and  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  compendium  with 
the  title  mentioned  above,  and  issued 
by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York. 
The  government  of  the  Church,  her 
ceremonies,  sacraments,  sacramentals, 
festivals,  devotions  —  in  a  word,  all 
the  externals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth  are  succinctly  described; 
their  history  as  far  as  feasible,  and 
their  symbolism,  being  indicated.  The 
manual  is  arranged  for  the  use  of 
advanced  classes  of  pupils.  The  mat- 
ter is  cast  in  the  form  of  lessons  em- 
bodying the  apt  didactic  devices  of 
typography,  questionnaires,  and  index. 
While  it  is  not  strictly  accurate  to 
say,  as  the  preface  seems  to  suggest, 
that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  supply 
the  "long-felt  need  of  a  book  which 
would  be  a  supplement  to  the  doc- 
trinal catechism  ",  since  this  has  been 
done  in  a  very  superior  manner  in 
the  Worship  volume  of  the  well- 
known  Exposition  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine prepared  by  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers, nevertheless  it  is  a  highly  service- 
able auxiliary  in  the  field,  and  one 
which  the  clergy  will  do  well  to  util- 
ize.   A  unique  and  a  valuable  feature 


Speaking  of  practical  books  natur- 
ally brings  to  mind  Father  Garesche's 
recent  work  on  Social  Organization  of 
Parishes  (Benziger  Brothers).  The 
author's  name  has  often  appeared  in 
these  pages,  in  connexion  particularly 
with  books  on  the  spiritual  conduct 
of  life.  In  this  line  of  writing  he  is  a 
past  master,  as  everybody  knows.  He 
sees  life  touched  at  every  point  and 
permeated  in  every  detail  with  the 
light  of  faith  and  the  power  of  grace 
and  he  has  a  happy  facility  in  mak- 
ing his  visicm  plain  to  plain  people. 


Writing  of  parish  organization,  he 
addresses  more  immediately  the  spirit- 
ual leaders  of  the  people — priests,  re- 
ligious, teachers,  directors  of  institu- 
tions and  associations.  Beginning  with 
the  general  idea  of  parochial  organ- 
ization, he  treats  successively  of  every 
form  and  phase  of  the  various  asso- 
ciations that  exist  or  should  exist  in 
a  well-governed  community  —  associa- 
tions looking  to  the  various  lines  of 
human  needs.  Priests  engaged  in  the 
forming  of  any  of  these  organizations 
or  having  such  already  under  their 
care  will  find  abundant  practical  sug- 
gestions in  this  convenient  well- 
arranged  and  indexed  manual  of  340 
pages. 


Father  Garesche  is,  of  course,  pri- 
marily interested  in  Sodalities  and 
has  profoundly  considered  the  range 
of  beneficence  in  which  these  associa- 
tions may  be  enlistfed.  The  Sodality 
can  be  made  the  central  body  and 
special  sections  of  it  organized  in 
view  of  the  manifold  needs  and  ideals 
of  the  parish.  Indeed  the  possibilities 
of  these  sectional  brgans  as  he  un- 
folds them  are  extremely  rich.  If 
only  a  portion  of  them  were  actualized 
proportionally  in  our  parishes,  urban 
and  rural,  it  is  inspiring  to  forecast 
what  a  Catholic  renaissance  would  be 
promoted. 


The  Community  Service  idea  which 
was  made  so  popular  during  the  war 
and  which  was  in  many  ways  helpful 
to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  is  to  be 
preserved  during  peace  times.     Every 
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community  is  to  have  its  recreational 
centre  where  folk  can  gather  to  spend 
evenings  or  other  spare  hours  in 
wholesome  relaxation.  The  motive  is 
from  more  than  one  point  of  view  an 
obviously  good  one.  Nevertheless  the 
dangers  to  our  Catholic  people  are 
no  less  obvious.  Mixed  marriages  are 
among  the  greatest  and  the  most  dis- 
astrous. The  evident  preventive  is 
the  establishment  in  the  parish  or 
conjointly  in  several  contiguous  par- 
ishes of  social  centres  for  Catholics. 
This  of  course  is  easy  to  say,  but  most 
difficult  to  carry  out.  Suggestions 
remedial  and  preventive  are  to  be 
found  in  Fr.  Garesche's  book,  and 
likewise  va  Fr.  George  T.  Schmidt's 
The  Church  and  the  Problems  of  To- 
day (Benziger  Brothers,  N.  Y.). 


The  latter  author  has  written  sev- 
eral other  volumes  concerned  with 
topics  of  timely  interest  for  priest  and 
people.  His  ideas  are  sane  and  prac- 
ticable and  are  clearly  and  interest- 
ingly expressed.  Based  on  Catholic 
principles,  they  are  sound,  while  they 
are  conveyed  in  a  form  that  will 
arrest  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
laity  for  whom  the  book  is  intended 
and  amongst  whom  it  were  well  it 
were  spread.  We  might  observe  that 
the  closing  sentence  at  page  112 
should  probably  contain  a  negative 
particle ! 


"Efficiency*'  is  the  watchword — we 
had  almost  said  the  catchword  —  of 
the  hour.  We  are  not,  therefore,  sur- 
prised to  find  it  in  the  title  of  a 
spiritual  book  written  by  a  nun.  Effi- 
ciency in  the  Spiritual  Life  is  the 
name  of  a  neat  little  volume  by  Sister 
Mary  Cecilia,  a  Religious  of  the  Ursu- 
line  Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Lour- 
des,  Paola,  Kansas  (Pustet  Co.,  N.  Y., 
pp.  201).  The  genesis  of  the  work 
is  thus  naively  told  by  the  author: 
"  Since  all  who  read  the  first  manu- 
script pronounced  the  work  unique,  I 
presume  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
reader  to  learn  where  the  ideas  orig- 
inated. There  came  into  my  hands 
a  course  in  efficiency  by  Harrington 
Emerson  of  New  York.  As  I  fol- 
lowed the  different  steps  in  the  les- 
sons, I  was  struck  by  the  seriousness 
and  ingenuity  with  which  the  students 
are  instructed  to  pursue  the  desirable 


things  of  life.  .  .  .  Following  the  dif- 
ferent principles,  I  saw  at  once  the 
similitude  between  them  and  the 
spiritual  life.  The  ideas  are  not  new, 
but  they  appeared  to  me  under  a  new 
aspect.  After  noting  them  down,  I 
gave  no  further  thought  to  the  matter 
until  our  annual  retreat  of  19 17  when 
the  Reverend  Director  remarked  how 
St.  Ignatius  seemed  to  use  a  principle 
of  modern  efficiency  in  his  meditation 
on  "  The  Three  Degrees  of  Humil- 
ity ".  This  set  me  to  work  and  the 
first  seven  chapters  were  completed 
within  the  next  few  months.  Mother 
Superior  approved  the  work  and  re- 
ferred me  to  the  Rev.  Eugene  Ma- 
geveny,  S.J.,  of  blessed  memory,  who, 
in  May,  1918,  conducted  the  annual 
retreat  for  the  girls  of  our  Academy. 
It  was  through  the  encouraging  words 
of  this  kind  Father  that  the  work  was 
brought  to  a  final  issue.  He  prom- 
ised to  review  it  for  me,  should  God 
spare  him,  but  he  was  called  Home 
before  that  came  to  pass"  (vii). 


Further  on  Sister  Cecelia  tells  us 
that :  "  The  work  is  really  a  concrete 
example  of  the  application  of  the 
seventh  principle  of  efficiency  herein 
treated,  i.  e.  Written  Standard-Practice 
Instructions,  because  the  knowledge 
contained  was  secured  through  notes 
taken  from  retreats,  sermons,  confer- 
ences, and  readings  since  my  novitiate 
days.  These  have  been  developed  and 
applied,  and  since  they  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  standards  and  ideals 
of  one  who  hopes  by  God's  grace  to 
obtain  the  efficiency  reward,  the  work 
is,  for  the  writer  as  well  as  for  the 
reader,  a  constant  incentive  and  guide" 
(p.  viii). 


These  remarks  will  show  that  Sister 
Cecilia's  style  reflects  the  property  of 
simplicity.  Further  reading  of  the 
book  convinces  one  of  its  directness 
and  practicability,  and  we  make  no 
doubt  that  religious  will  derive  from 
it  more  spiritual  help  than  they  get 
from  some  more  pretentious  sources. 
Particularly  "  efficient  "  is  the  chapter 
on  "Written  Standard-Practice".  In 
it  the  writer's  suggestions  are  shown 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  practice  of 
that  wise  utilitarian  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  kept  an  examination  of  con- 
science book  which  is  quite  a  model. 
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Poor   Richard   got   the    idea  and    the  thoughtful    and   prayerful   meditation 

plan  most  probably  from  St.  Ignatius  on  it   and   the   relation   of   all   minor 

of  Loyola,  ideals  to  it,  that  we  can  make  major 

and  minor  ideals  harmonize"  (p.  115). 

Just  one  more  thought  from  Sister  The   whole   chapter   is   worth   several 

Cecelia  which  deserves  a  wider  hear-  readings,  as  is  likewise  the  chapter  on 

ing  than  that  which  the  context  pro-  "  Common    Sense ",   and  indeed   most 

vides  for.     Speaking  of  "ideals",  this  of  the   book.     The  charming   naivete 

candid  religious  goes  on  to  say:  "We  *ud  directness  facilitate  the  process. 

wonder  sometimes  why  our  novitiates  

are    partially     empty    or    why    more  A   new   book    by    dementia   is    for 

vocations  are  not  found  to-day.     May  girls  what  "  the  latest "  from   Father 

we  not  look  to  our  own  lives  to  find  Finn  is  for  their  brothers.    Bird-a-Lea 

the  cause?     Do  not  the  people  in  the  (issued,  with  [3]  illustrations,  by  the 

world  know  our  major  ideal,  yet  see  Extension  Press,   Chicago)    fully  sus- 

an   inconsistency  in  our   lives  ?     Our  tains  the  high  standard  of  story-telling 

minor  ideals  are  at  variance  with  our  for   the    young   which   we   have    pre- 

major    and   this   repulses   rather   than  viously  noticed  in  Uncle  Frank's  Mary 

attracts  souls  to  follow  our  example.  and  The  Quest  of  Mary  Selwyn.    All 

Only  a  few  such  discordant  religious  these    are    healthy    tales    that    delight 

in  a  community  may  be  cause  enough  healthy  children,  making  them  better 

for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  withdraw  His  by  making  them  clearly  happy.     They 

gnrace  from  the  novitiate.     It  is  only  deserve  a  place  on  premium  lists  and 

by  keeping  our  ultimate  ideal  clearly  in  the  children's  section  of  the  parish 

and     constantly     in     mind     and     by  library. 


Books  TRecetveb 


SCRIPTURAL. 

The  Psalms.  A  Study  of  the  Vulgate  Psalter  in  the  Light  of  the  Hebrew 
Text.  By  the  Rev.  Patrick  Boylan,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  and 
Oriental  Languages,  St.  Patrick's  College,  Ma)mooth,  and  Professor  of  Eastern 
Languages,  University  College,  Dublin.  Vol.  I :  Psalms  I-LXXI.  B.  Herder 
Book  Co.,  St.  Louis ;  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son,  Dublin.     1920.    Pp.  299.     Price,  $5.50. 

THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Epitome  Theologiae  Moralis  Universae  per  Definitiones,  "Divisiones  et 
summaria  Principia  pro  Recollectione  Doctrinae  Moralis  et  ad  immediatum 
nsum  confessarii  et  parochi  excerpta  e  Summa  Theol.  mor.  R.  P.  Hier.  Noldin, 
S.J.  a  Dr.  Carolo  Telch,  quondam  professore  Theologiae  moralis  et  luris 
canonici  in  Pontificio  Collegio  losephino,  Columbi  Ohioensis,  U.S.A.,  et  ab 
eodem  secundum  novum  codicem  iuris  canonici  denuo  recognita.  Editio  5a. 
Oeniponte  (Innsbruck,  Tirol,  Austria,  Europe)  :  Typis  et  Sumptibus  Fel. 
Rauch  ( L.  Pustet)  ;  Ratisbonae,  Romae,  Neo  Eboraci  et  Cincinnati :  apud 
Fridericum  Pustet.     1920.     Pp.  xlii — 602.     Pretium,  $1.50. 

The  Letters  of  St.  Teresa.  A  Complete  Edition  Translated  from  the 
Spanish  and  Annotated  by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanbrook.  With  Introduction 
by  Cardinal  Gasquet.    Vol.  II.    Thos.  Baker,  London.     192 1.    Pp.  375. 

Examen  Confessariorum  ad  Codicis  Iuris  Canonici  Normam  concinnatum. 
Auctore  Caesare  Carbone,  Sacrae  Theologiae  ac  Iuris  Canonici  Doctore,  in 
Seminario  Regionali  Apulo-Lucano  Theologiae  Fundamentalis  ac  Dogmaticae 
necnon  S.  Eloquentiae  Professore.  Taurini  (Italia)  :  Sumptibus  et  typis  Petri 
Marietti.     1921.    Pp.  xvi— 368.     Price,  12  jrs.;  13  frs.  50  postpaid. 

The  Christian  Mind.  By  Dom  Anscar  Vonier,  O.S.B.,  Abbot  of  Buckfast. 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  London  and  St.  Louis.     1920.     Pp.  vi— 210.     Price,  $1.50. 
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The  Love  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Illustrated  by  St.  Margaret  Mary  Ala- 
coque  and  the  Blessed  John  Eudes.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  XV — 191.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

The  Hand  of  Xavier  in  the  Pearl  Fishery  Coast,  or  a  Summary  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  Marvelous  Works,  Letters,  and  His  A.B.C.  for  Missionaries, 
S.  India.  Compiled  by  a  Son  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  {Pro  Deo  et  Patria 
Series,  No.  XXV.)     Hoe  &  Co.,  Madras.     Pp.  x— 252. 

Philosophumena,  or  The  Refutation  of  All  Heresies.  Formerly  attributed 
to  Origen,  but  now  to  Hippolytus,  Bishop  and  Martyr,  who  flourished  about 
220  A.  D.  Translated  from  the  Text  of  Cruice  by  F.  Legge,  F.S.A.  Two 
volumes.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  London ;  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     1921.     Pp.  vi — 180  and  vi — 189. 

Mother  of  Divine  Grace.  A  Chapter  in  the  Theology  of  the  Immaculate. 
By  Father  Stanislaus  M.  Hogan,  O.P.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago.     1921.     Pp.  ix — 174.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

Religieux  et  Religieuses.  D'apres  le  Droit  Ecclesiastique.  Par  J.  Creusen, 
S.J.,  Professeur  de  Theologie  Morale  et  de  Droit  Canonique.  Deuxieme  edi- 
tion, refondue  et  augmentee.  Albert  Dewit,  Bruxelles ;  Gabriel  Beauchesne. 
Paris.     192 1.     Pp.  xii — 136. 

Life  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port-Maurice,  O.F.M.  (1676-1751).  By  Fr. 
Dominic  Devas,  O.F.M.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago. 
192 1.     Pp.123.     Price,  $1.75  n^/. 

"  Some  Fell  Among  Thorns."  Open  Letters  to  a  Farmer.  By  the  Rev.  M. 
V.  Kelly,  C.S.B.  The  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Canada,  Inc.,  Toronto,  Van- 
couver, Regina,  Winnipeg,  Montreal.     Pp.  71, 

Blessed  Peter  Canisius.  Bom  8  May,  1521.  Foremost  Champion  of  the 
Church  against  Protestantism  in  Germany.  By  Francis  S.  Betten,  S.J.,  Member 
of  American  Catholic  Historical  Association.  {Catholic  Historical  Brochures — 
I.)  Central  Bureau  of  the  Central  Society,  St.  Louis.  192 1.  Pp.  51.  Price, 
$0.20  postpaid  ($1.60  a  dozen;  $10.00  a  hundred,  carriage  extra). 

On  the  Means  of  Propagating  the  Devotion  to  the  Most  Blessed  Sac- 
rament. A  Paper  read  in  the  First  Eucharistic  Congress,  Madras.  By  the 
Rev.  Fr.  L.  X.  Femandes,  Vicar,  Assumption  Church,  Madras.  Union  Print- 
ing Works,  Madras.     Pp.  46. 

The  Visible  Church.  Her  Government,  Ceremonies,  Sacramentals,  Fes- 
tivals and  Devotions.  A  Compendium  of  The  Externals  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  John  F.  Sullivan.  With  120  illustrations  from  pen 
drawings  by  the  author.  A  text-book  for  Catholic  schools.  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  ix — 275.     Price,  $1.00;  $1.10  postpaid. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 

A  Practical  Philosophy  of  Life.  Facts,  Principles,  Actions.  By  Ernest 
R.  Hull,  S.J.,  Editor  of  The  Examiner.  Examiner  Press,  B.  X.  Furtado  & 
Sons  or  L.  M.  Furtado,  Bombay ;  B.  Herder,  London  and  St.  Louis ;  Wm.  P. 
Linehan,  Melbourne ;  E.  J.  Dwyer  or  L.  Gille  &  Co.,  Sydney ;  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  New  York.     1921.     Pp.  257.     Price,  One  Rupee,  $0.45 ;  $0.50  postpaid. 

The  Philosophical  Writings  of  Richard  Burthogge.  Edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  Margaret  W.  Landes,  Hallowell  Fellow  at  Wellesley 
College,  1913-14.  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  and  London.  1921. 
Pp.  xxiv — 245.     Price,  $2.00. 

Religione  e  Filosofia.  Kmilio  Chiocchetti,  O.F.M.  L'immortalita  delP- 
anima  nel  pensiero  contemporaneo. — II  modernismo  filosofico  nelle  sue  fonti. — 
In  difesa  della  ragione. — La  teosofia. — La  religione  nella  pedagogia  moderna. — 
II  pensiero  ascetico  di  A.  Rosmini.  {Saggi  Apologetici,  Vol.  V.)  Societk  Edi- 
trice  "  Vita  e  Pensiero  ",  Milano.     1921.     Pp.  viii — 232.     Prezzo,  6  L. 
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Life  Eternal.  Past — Present — Future.  By  Barthelemy  Prosper  Enfantin. 
Translated  by  Fred  Rothwell.  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Lon- 
don.    1920.     Pp.  viii — 138.     Price,  $1.60. 

L'Origine  della  Famiglia.  Critica  della  Dottrina  Evoluzionista  del  Social- 
ismo  ed  Esposizione  dei  Risultati  delle  Ricerche  Compiute  secondo  il  Metodo 
Psicologico-Storico.  Fr.  Agostino  Gemelli,  O.F.M.,  Professore  di  psicologia 
sperimentale  nella  R.  Accademia  scientifico-letteraria  di  Milano.  (Biblioteca  di 
Coltura  Religiosa — N.  7.)  Societa  Editrice  "Vita  e  Pensiero",  Milano.  1921. 
Pp.  133.     Prezzo,  5  L. 

Il  Partito  Socialista  Italiano.  'Dalla  Prima  alia  Terza  Internazionale. 
Filippo  Meda,  Deputato  al  Parlamento.  {Problemi  Sociali  e  Politici — N.  I.) 
Societa  Editrice  "Vita  e  Pensiero",  Milano.     192 1.     Pp.  104.     Prezzo,  6  L. 

La  Loi  Sociale  du  Travail.  Par  A.  Lugan.  VI®  de  "  L'Enseignement 
social  de  Jesus ".  Jesus  travailleur.  Jesus  et  les  Travailleurs.  Jesus  et  la 
Doctrine  du  Travail.  {La  Pensee  et  I'CEuvre  Sociale  du  Christianisme.  l^tudes 
et  Documents.)  Procure  Generale,  3,  Rue  de  Mezieres,  Paris,  VI®.  1920.  Pp. 
116.     Prix,  3  frs. 

The  Christian  Family.  By  Margaret  Fletcher.  {Catholic  Manuals  for 
Social  Students.)     The  Catholic  Social  Guild,  Oxford.    Pp.  103.     Price,  1/6. 

The  Message  of  Francis  Thompson.  By  a  Sister  of  Notre  Dame.  Ben- 
ziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  1920.  Pp.  77.  Price, 
$0.85  net. 

The  Elements  of  Economics.  By  Lewis  Watt,  S.J.,  B.Sc.  Catholic  Social 
Club,  Oxford;  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.    Pp.  48.    Price,  $0.15. 

HISTORICAL. 

ViTAE  Paparum  Avenionensium.  Hoc  est  Historia  Pontificum  Romanorum 
qui  in  Gallia  sederunt  ab  Anno  Christi  MCCCV  usque  ad  Annum  MCCCXCIV. 
Stephanus  Baluzius,  Tutelensis,  Magnam  Partem  nunc  primum  edidit,  Reli- 
quam  emendavit  ad  Vetera  Exemplaria,  Notas  adjecit  et  Collectionem  Actorum 
Veterum.  Nouvelle  edition,  revue  d'apres  les  Manuscrits  et  Completee  de 
Notes  Critiques  par  G.  Mollat,  Docteur  en  philosophic,  ancien  chapelain  de 
Saint- Louis-des-Frangais.  Tome  I:  pp.  xxxi— 629;  Tome  III:  pp.  561.  Letou- 
zey  &  Ane,  Paris.     1921. 

History  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Cincinnati,  1821-1921.  By  the  Rev.  John 
H.  Lamott,  S.T.D.,  Licencie  es  Sciences  Morales  et  Historiques  (Louvain). 
Frederick  Pustet  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Cincinnati.  192 1.  Pp.  xxiii— 430. 
Price,  $4.00. 

John  Patrick,  Third  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.  (1847-1900).  A  Memoir. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  Bt,  O.S.B.,  author  of  A  Medley 
of  Memories,  etc.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  John  Murray,  London. 
192 1.     Pp.  xiii — 254.     Price,  18/-  net. 

Ireland,  1494- 1829.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  H.  Murray,  LittD.,  Helen  Blake 
Scholar,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  author  of  Revolutionary  Ireland  and  its 
Settlement  (1668-17 14)  and  Erasmus  and  Luther:  Their  Attitude  to  Tolera- 
tion; editor  of  The  Journal  of  John  Stevens,  {Helps  for  Students  of  History. 
No.  33 :  1494-1603.  Pp.  32.  No.  34 :  1603-1704.  Pp.  48.  No.  35 :  1719-1829. 
Pp.  47.  Edited  by  C.  Johnson,  M.A.,  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  M.A.,  and  J.  P. 
Whitney,  D.D.,  D.C.L.)  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Lon- 
don ;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  127. 

Memoir  of  a  Great  Convert.  By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Hannon.  The  Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Regina,  Winnipeg,  Montreal. 
1920.     Pp.  77. 

General  et  Trappiste,  Le  P.  Marie-Joseph  Baron  de  Geramb  (1772-1848). 
Par  Dom  A.  M.  P.  Ingold,  Ancien  Vicaire  general  de  Langres.  Pierre  Tequi, 
Paris— 6e.     1921.     Pp.  vii— 355-     Prix,  7  fr. 
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Henry  Scott  Holland,  Hon.  D.D.  Aberdeen;  Hon.  D.Litt.  Oxford;  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  Memoir  and  Letters. 
Edited  by  Stephen  Paget.  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  New  York.  1921.  Pp.  xii— 
336.     Price,  $5.00  net. 

Le  Lieutenant  Guillaume  de  Montferrand  (1897-1918).  Une  ame  chre- 
tienne  et  militaire.  Par  Louis  Rouzic,  Aumonier  "  Rue  des  Postes ".  P. 
Lethielleux,  Paris.     1920.    Pp.  vi — 279.     Prix,  7  fr.  90  franco. 

Ecclesiastical  Records.  Three  Lectures.  By  Claude  Jenkins,  Librarian 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  King's  College,  London.  {Helps  for  Students  of  History,  No.  18. 
Edited  by  C.  Johnson,  M.A. ;  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  M.A. ;  and  J.  P.  Whitney, 
D.D.,  D.C.L.)  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  London;  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.     1920.     Pp.  80.     Price,  1/9  net. 

Pardon  and  Peace.  The  Last  Chronicle  of  an  Old  Family.  By  H.  M. 
Capes,  author  of  Life  and  Letters  of  Father  Wilberforce,  etc.  Sands  &  Co., 
London  and  Edinburgh ;  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis.    Pp.  224.     Price,  $2.25. 

American  Red  Cross  Work  among  the  French  People.  By  Fisher  Ames, 
Jr.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  192 1.  Pp.  xvii — 178.  Price, 
$2.00. 

A  Scottish  Knight-Errant.  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  John 
Ogilvie,  Jesuit.  By  F.  A.  Forbes  and  M.  Cahill.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  vi — 143.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

Memoir  OF  the  Rev.  Father  Muard,  Founder  of  the  Benedictines  of  the 
Monastery  of  Pierre-Qui-Vive,  France,  and  the  Fathers  of  St.  Edmund  of  Pon- 
tigny.  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Vancouver,  Regina,  Winni- 
peg and  Montreal.     Pp.  62. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fourth  (Biennial)  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Arch- 
diocese of  San  Francisco,  California.     1918-1919,  19 19- 1920.     Pp.  124. 

The  Dramatic  Associations  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre.  By  Karl  Young, 
Professor  of  English.  {University  of  Wisconsin  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature,  No.  10.)     Madison.     1920.     Pp.  130.     Price,  $0.50. 

Thoughts  of  June.  By  Kathleen  A.  Sullivan.  Diederich-Schaefer  Co., 
Milwaukee ;  Michigan  Catholic  Book  Store,  Detroit.     Pp.  104.     Price,  $1.50. 

Ordo  Rachelis.  By  Karl  Young,  Professor  of  English.  {University  of 
Wisconsin  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,  No.  4.)  Madison.  19 19.  Pp. 
65.     Price,  $0.50. 

The  Harrowing  of  Hell.  By  Karl  Young,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Re- 
printed from  Vol.  XVI,  Part  II,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Arts  and  Letters.     1909.     Pp.  59. 

The  Origin  of  the  Easter  Play.  By  Karl  Young.  Reprinted  from  the 
Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  XXIX,  i.  1914. 
Pp.  58. 

Phillippe  de  Mezieres'  Dramatic  Office  for  the  Presentation  of  the 
Virgin.  By  Karl  Young.  Reprinted  from  the  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  XXVI,  i.     191 1.     Pp.  54. 

Observations  on  the  Origin  of  the  Medieval  Passion-Play.  By  Karl 
Young.  Reprinted  from  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America,  XXV,  2.     19 10.     Pp.  46. 

The  "  Poema  Biblicum  "  of  Onulphus.  By  Karl  Young.  Reprinted  froM 
the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  XXX,  i. 
1915.     Pp.  17. 
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A  New  Version  of  the  "  Peregrinus  ".  By  Karl  Young.  Reprinted  from 
the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  XXXIV,  i. 
1919.     Pp.  16. 

A  Liturgical  Play  of  Joseph  and  His  Brethren.  By  Karl  Young.  Re- 
printed from  Modern  Language  Notes,  February,  19 11.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  Baltimore.     Pp.  5. 

Bird-a-Lea.  By  dementia,  author  of  Uncle  Frank's  Mary,  The  Queen  of 
Mary  Selwyn,  etc.  Illustrated  by  James  A.  Waddell.  Extension  Press,  Chi- 
cago.    1920.     Pp.  357.     Price,  $1.50  postpaid. 

Princess  Salome.  A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Camel-Bells.  By  Burris  Jenkins. 
With  a  frontispiece  by  Gayle  Hoskins,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia  and 
London.     192 1.     Pp.  352.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  Divine  Adventure.  A  Novel.  By  Theodore  Maynard,  author  of 
Poems,  The  Last  Knight,  etc.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  1921.  Pp. 
315.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

A  MiLLTOWN  Pastor.  The  Story  of  a  Witty  and  Valiant  Priest.  By  the 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Conroy,  S.J.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago.    1921.     Pp.  226.     Price,  $1.75 ;  $1.90  postpaid. 

The  Song  of  Lourdes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  Oblate  of  Mary  Im- 
maculate. Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  192 1.  Pp.  202. 
Price,  $1.75  net. 

Die  Betriebsfreiheit  im  Versicherungswesen,  in  Handel,  Schiffahrt  und 
Industrie  betrachtet  in  Verbindung  u.  a.  mit  den  Berichten  des  Staatsaus- 
schusses  fiir  die  Monopolisierung  des  Feuerversicherungsbetriebs  sowie  in  Ver- 
bindung mit  den  Kammerdebatten  und  der  parteilichen  Haltung  der  Zeitung: 
"  De  Telegraf  ".  Von  A,  F.  Breedenbeek,  Feuerversicherungs-Techniker.  Intern. 
Verlagsbuchhandlung  "  Messis  ",  Amsterdam.  1920.  Seiten  191.  Preis,  $3.00 
(12/-,  24  Mk.). 

The  Greater  Love.  By  Chaplain  George  T.  McCarthy,  U.  S.  Army.  Ex- 
tension Press,  Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  161. 

Tressider's  Sister.  A  Novel.  By  Isabel  C.  Clarke.  Benziger  Brothers,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.     192 1.     Pp.  409.     Price,  $2.50. 

Flame  of  the  Forest.  A  Novel.  By  Constance  E.  Bishop.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.    1920.    Pp.  305.    Price,  $2.00  net. 

Almanach  Catholique  Francais  pour  192 1.  Public  sous  le  Patronage  du 
Comit^  des  Amities  Catholiques  Frangaises  a  I'lfitranger.  Preface  par  Mgr. 
Baudrillart,  de  I'Academie  frangaise,  Recteur  de  I'Institut  Catholique  de  Paris. 
Calendrier  Catholique  Frangais — Petit  Annuaire — La  Reconstitution  Nationale 
et  les  Catholiques — La  Vie  Familiale — La  Vie  Religieuse — Pelerinages — Voyages 
et  Sports — L'Annee  Catholique.  Bloud  &  Gay,  Paris,  Barcelone  et  Dublin. 
192 1.     Pp.384 — xlviii.     Prix  net :  6 /n  50. 

In  Mallow.  By  Mrs.  William  O'Brien,  author  of  Rosette:  a  Tale  of  Paris 
and  Dublin,  Unseen  Friends,  etc.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati 
and  Chicago.     1920.     Pp.  150.     Price,  $1.25  net,  

The  Fringe  of  the  Eternal.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Gonne.  Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago.    Pp.  185.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

FuTURS  ifepoux.  Aux  Grands  Jeunes  Gens.  Par  M.  I'Abbe  Charles  Grimaud, 
Ancien  Professeur  de  Philosophie  a  I'Externat  des  Enfants-Nantais,  Pierre 
Tequi,  Paris — 6®.     192 1.     Pp.  vi — 305.     Prix,  5  fr. 

ScRiTTi  ScELTi  Di  GluSEPPE  ToNlOLO.  A  Cura  di  Filippo  Meda.  Societa 
Editrice  "Vita  e  Pensiero",  Milano.     1921.    Pp.  261.     Prezzo,  10  L. 

Early  History  of  Singing.  By  W.  J.  Henderson,  author  of  The  Story  of 
Music,  Modern  Musical  Drift,  etc.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
London.     1921.     Pp.  201.     Price,  $1.50. 
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Abortion :  reserved  case,  522 
Absolution :  reserved  cases,  291,   521 ; 

sin  and  censure,  521 
Advertisers  and  purists,  62c 
Agony  in  Garden:  heraldry.  461 
Alienation  of  church  property,  169 
Altar :  rite  of  consecration,  39 
Anglo-Saxon  works  on  Bible,  22 
Anniversary:  consecration  of  church, 

79 

Arms  of  Our  Lady,  461,  595 

Ascension :  heraldically,  596 

Asperges  at  Candlemas,  186 

Assumption  B.  V.  M.,  heraldically, 
598 

Badu  and  Passover,  419 

Baldwin,  T.  P. :  Our  Lady's  arms, 
461,  595 

Baltimore  Catechism,  395 

Baptism:  character  impressed,  188; 
conditional,  in  hospital,  624; 
doubtful  marriage,  413 

Baptismal  water,  blessing,  275 

Beeswax  tests,  399;  candles,  186 

"  Benedictus  qui  venit  "  :  chant,  512 

Bethlehem:  St.  Jerome,  353 

Bible :  centre  of  life,  356,  498 ;  classes 
on  Sunday,  53 ;  popular  classes, 
418;  commentaries  in  English, 
22 ;  quarry  of  theology,  503 ; 
reading  by  Catholics,  56 ;  recent 
interest,  418;  School  of  St.  Jer- 
ome, 348;  seminary  study,  493; 
literature  in  English,  22 

Bination :  clerical  fund,  79 

Bishop :  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  242,  269 ; 
at  election  of  religious,  166; 
faculties  to  confessors,  561 ;  for 
Italian  emigrants,  279;  parish 
records,  185 ;  present  faculties, 
512 

Blind  priest,  saying  Mass,  606 

Bruehl,  Dr.,  on  Psychology,  639;  on 
Realism,  300 

Calendar:  Tertiary  Sisters,  272 

Calvary  and  Mass,  470 

Candlemas:  ancient  rite,  113;  as- 
perges, 186;  celebrant  at  Gospel, 
185 

Candles:  beeswax  tests,  399;  wax,  for 
altar,  186 

Canticle  of  Mary,  116 


Catechism:    in    teaching    religion,    11, 

395 ;  its  defects,  134 
Catechist  in  foreign  mission,  249 
Censure:  reserved  case,  291,  521 
Cerrati,    Bishop :     Italian    emigrants, 

280 
Chant  in  vernacular  at  Mass,  67 
Children  and  catechism,  11,  395 
China:    American    Mission,    74,    179, 

294,  401,  530,  616 
Choirs,  rural,  and  chant,  58 
Christ :  date  of  death,  225 
Church  music  at  University,  527 
Classics,  Christian  and  heathen,  354 
Clergy  and  Catholic  Press,  260 
Cleric :  tonsured  or  not,  276 
Code:   confessor's    faculties,   561;    in- 
terpretation   of    doubts,   603;    re- 
served  cases,   291,    521 ;    sin    and 
censure,  521 
Cohen  means  priestly  service,  342 
Communicatio  in  sacris,  414,  625 
Communion :  Good  Friday,  277 
Confession  :  of  religious,   167  ;  pastor, 
184;  perfect  contrition,  284;  fac- 
ulties, 561 
Confessionals :  construction,   167 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Mothers,  74 
Connell,  Fr.,  on  Sacramental  theology, 

187 
Conroy,  Fr. :  A  Milltown  Pastor,  152 
Consciousness :   religious,   434 ;    spirit- 
ism, 368 
Consecration :    of    altar,    rite,    39 ;    of 

church,  anniversary,  79 
Contrition:   act  of  perfect,    191,  284; 

approved  act,  393 
Convent:    Mass    on    Holy    Thursday, 

279 
Conway,    Fr. :    on    perfect   contrition, 

284 
Coronation  B.  V.  M.,  heraldically,  599 
Council  of  Trent :  Mass,  533 
Country  parish :  dignity,  414 
Course  of  doctrine,  610 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  symbol,  464 
Crucifixion,  heraldically,  466 
Cummiskey,  Fr. :  on  Catechism,  395 
Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester,   575 
Deacons :  sacrament  of  Penance,  190 
Death  of  Christ:  date,  225 
Delegate  of  jurisdiction,  561 
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Disparitas  cultus :  dispensation,  411 
Dispensation :  ad  cautelam,  413,  416 
Divine  Praises:  St.  Joseph,  513,  628 
Divisch,  Fr.,  Norbertine,  386 
Doctrine:  Parochial  Course,  318,  542, 

610 
Duns  Scotus  and  St.  Thomas,  580 
Early  Mission  Letters,  567 
Easter  in  Mosaic  law,  229 
Einstein's  Relativity,  304,  433 
Election  of  religious  superior,  166 
Embalming :  its  practice,  72 
English:  grammar  in  seminary,   150; 

works  oji  Bible,  22 
Episcopal :  see  Bishop 
E.  S.  K. :  on  French  seminaries,  407 
Espousals  of  Our  Lady,  339 
Etheria's  diary,  113 
Examination  of  parish  priest,  165 
Faculties:  of  bishops,  512;  of  confes- 
sors, 561 ;  reserved  case,  291,  521 
Fast  and  abstinence  on  vigil,  168 
Father:   Coffey  at   Mingo,    152;    Hil- 
ary's legacy,  22 
Feasts,  transfer :  indulgences,  603 
Fenwick,  Archbishop :  his  life,  208 
Fogazzaro :  book  condemned,  272 
Foreign  mission :  catechists,  249 
Fra  Arminio :  on  St.  Joseph,  337 
France :  plea  for  seminaries,  407 
Funeral  service,  solemn,   168 
Galin,  Fr. :  on  Bible  literature,  22 
Gauthier,  Fr. :  on  foreign  mission,  249 
Geiermann,    Fr. :    on    reserved    cases, 

291,  521 
Gibbons,  Cardinal :  in  memoriam,  449 
Glorious  Mysteries,  heraldically,  595 
Goffine,  L.,  a  Premonstratensian,  386 
Good  Friday :  date,  225 ;  Holy  Com- 
munion, 277 
Grace  of  perfect  contrition,  287 
Greek  and  Latin  in  seminary,  144 
Gregory  II,  and  St.  Boniface,  569 
Henry,    Mgr. :  on  "Holy  God",   63; 
hymnals,  306  ;  "  miscellanea  hym- 
nologica  ",  81 ;  Office  of  St.  Joan 
of  Arc,  481;   "practical  course" 
for     preachers,     194 ;     "  striking 
texts",  632 
Heraldry,  B.  V.  M.,  461,  595 
Herman  Joseph  of  Steinfeld,  31 
Holy     Ghost,     descent,     heraldically, 

597;  God,  correct  version,  63 
Holy  Name,  office,  i 
Holy  Saturday,  celebrant,  526 
Holy  Thursday,  Mass  in  convent,  279 
Holy  Week,  rubrics,  274 
Hospital:  conditional  baptism,  624 
Housekeepers'  Retreats,  630 
Hymn:    "Holy    God",    63;    in    ver- 


nacular at  Mass,  67;  Latin,  by 
Fr.  Germing,  81 ;  of  St.  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  481;  to  Sacred  Heart,  32; 
singing,  advantages,  85 

Hymnals :  old  Catholic,  534 ;  recent, 
396 

Impediment:  disparitas  cultus,  412 

Inama,  Fr.,  Norbertine,  387 

Indifferentism  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  243,  269 

Indulgence :  loan  of  blessed  articles, 
602 ;  transferred  feasts,  603 

Indulgenced  prayer :  interpretation, 
601 

Intention,  for  receiving  sacraments, 
257 

Interpolation  in  indulgenced  prayer, 
601 

Italian  emigrants,  279 

Jansen,  Fr. :  on  Bible  classes,  53 

Jerusalem:  Etheria's  diary,  113;  St. 
Jerome,  351 

Jesus,  meaning  of  name,  4 

Kantism  and  Spiritism,  365 

Kelly,  Fr. :  on  parish  school  laws, 
175;  on  sacred  music,  527;  on 
seminary  courses,  143 

Kirkfleet,  Fr. :  Premonstratensian  cen- 
tenary, 378 

Krull,  Fr. :  on  parish  mission,  614 

Languages  in  seminary,  143 

Last  Supper :  and  Mass,  470 ;  Council 
of  Trent,  533 

Latin :  seminary  studies,  146 

"  Lector  Biblicus  ",  503 

Legislation  against  parish  school,  175 

Litany  B.  V.  M. :  chanting,  51 

Literary  training  in  seminary,  149 

Literature :  priest's  interest,  260 

Love,  basis  of  religion,  12 

MacDonald,  Bishop,  on  Mass,  469 

MacEachen,  Dr.:  on  catechising,  11; 
catechisms,  542 

"Magnificat":  Messianic  ode,    116 

Marriage,  see  Matrimony 

Maryknoll  Mission  Letters,  74,  179, 
294,  401,  530,  616 

Mason,  Free :  cooperation,  298 

Mass :  bination  by  member  of  clerical 
fund  association,  79 ;  calendar  of 
Tertiaries,  272 ;  Holy  Saturday, 
277;  how  to  preach  it,  469;  in 
convent  on  Holy  Thursday,  279; 
instructions  for  blind  celebrant, 
606 ;  its  essence,  193 ;  leaving 
altar  during  chant,  416 ;  music 
by  St.  Hildegarde,  627;  new 
Prefaces,  516;  Paschal  Candle  at 
Requiem,  533 ;  solemn  funeral 
service,  168 ;  vernacular  hymns, 
67;  votive,  on   Good  Friday,  277 
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"  Master  of  Sacred  Page  ",  503 
Materialization  phenomena,  440 
Matrimony:     Catholic     at     Protestant 
wedding,  414,  625;   "  cautiones  ", 
416;  dispensation  disparitatis  cul- 
tus,  411;    mixed  marriages,  411; 
remarriage     before     civil     magis- 
trate,   70;   remarriage  of  persons 
recently  baptized,  69 
Matter  and  form  of  sacraments,  187 
"  May  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ",  289 
McMahon,   Mgr. :  course   of  religion, 

610 
Meldrum  on  striking  texts,  632 
Memoriale  Rituum :  typical,  38 
Merry  del  Val,  on  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  269 
Metlake,  on  Mission  Letters,  567 
Meyer,  Fr. :  China  Mission,  296 
Mingo;  Fr.  Coffey,  152 
Missal:    new    Prefaces,    516;    typical 

edition,  39 
Mission  Letters:  from  China,  74,  179, 
294,  401,  530,  616;  medieval,  567 
Missions,  parish,  614 
Moses :  Pentateuch,  52 
Music:  and  Catholic  University,  527; 
and     literature    akin,     529;     for 
rural  choirs,  58;  sacred,  fine  art, 
528 
Neo-realism :  recent,  300 
Noll,  Fr. :  on  Catholic  Press,  260 
Non-Catholics :  sacraments,  255,  624 
O'Brien,  Dr. :  priest  in  school,  132 
O'Doherty,    Bishop :    Pious    Union    of 

Mission  Priests,  606 
Oflfice  of  Holy  Name,  i 
Ordinary :  see  Bishop 
O'Shea,  Fr. :  China  Mission,  294,  401, 

533 
Our  Lady's  Passion  Arms,  461 
Pachomian  monasteries  on  Nile,  352 
Parish :    choirs,    rural,    58 ;    missions, 
614;  organizations  and   publicity, 
267;     records,     episcopal     curia, 
185 ;    rural,   Catholic   press,    182 ; 
school,  adverse  laws,  175;  priest's 
interest,  132 ;  small,  414 
Parish  Priest,  see  Priest 
Parochial  Course  of  Sermons,  318,  610 
Paschal  Candle:  Requiem  Mass,  533 
Pastor :  confessions  of  nuns,  184 ;  edu- 
cation of  girls,   73 ;  examination, 
165 ;  removal,  169  (see  Priest) 
Paula  and  St.  Jerome,  359 
Pedagogy :  priest  in  school,  132 
Penance :  faculty  to  hear  confessions, 

561 ;  in  early  Church,  190 
Pentateuch :  Mosaic  authorship,  52 
Pentecost,  heraldically,  597 
Peregrinus:  reservations,  167 


Personality:  Scholastic  doctrine,  367 
Philosophy,  Scholastic,   and  spiritism, 

373 
Pious  Union  of  Missions,  606 
Pope:    on    war    orphans,    160;    privi- 
leges granted  orally,  628 
Pope,  Fr. :  on  Bible  in  seminary,  493 
Preachers :  Bible  study,  498 
Preaching :  .practical  counsel,  194;  the 

Mass,  469 
Prefaces,  in  new  Missal,  516 
Premonstratensian  centenary,  378 
Press :  Catholic,  in  rural  parish,  182 ; 

priest's  duty,  260 
Priest:  Catholic  press,  182,  260;  dele- 
gation   of   jurisdiction,    561;    for 
Italian    emigrants,    281 ;    in    the 
school,  132 ;  St.  Joseph  as  model, 
ZZ7\  study  of  Bible,  498;  teacher 
of  religion,  11  (see  Pastor) 
Prophecies  on  Holy  Saturday,  526 
Protestant  wedding:  Catholic  at,  414, 

625 
Protestantism  is  all  action,  266 
Psychology,  modern,  639 
Publicity  needed  by  Church,  263 
Purification,    B.    V.    M.    (see    Candle- 
mas) 
Realism :  some  implications,  300 
Reilly,  Fr. :  on  sin  and  censure,  521 
Relativity  theory :  Einstein,  433 
Religion:  teaching  children,   11,  395; 

training  course,  542 
Religious :     consciousness,     434 ;      in- 
struction,   II,    395;    ordinary    at 
election,  166 ;  pastor  as  confessor, 
184;    place    of    confession,    167; 
simple  vows,  603 
Requiem :  see  Mass 
Reservations  :  peregrinus,  167 ;  ratione 

peccati,  523 
Reserved  cases,  291,  521 
Resurrection  :  heraldically,  595 
Retreats  for  Housekeepers,  630 
Reuterdahl  and  Einstein,  432 
Reviviscentia  of  sacraments,  189 
Ring    of    St.    Joseph,    347;    on    right 

hand,  B.  V.  M.,  340 
Roman  Missal :  typical,  39 
Rome  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  242,  269 
Rosary :  how  to  say,  9 ;  in  heraldry, 
46 1>     595 ;     loss    of    indulgences, 
602 ;  manner  of  reciting,  601 
Rubrics  of  Holy  Week,  274 
Rural  Parish:  its  dignity,  414;  Cath- 
olic press,   182 ;  choirs,  58 
Sacramental  theology :  recent,  187 
Sacraments :    matter    and    form,    188 ; 

to  non-Catholics,  255,  624 
Sacred  Heart :  priest  poet,  30 
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Sacrifice  in  Mass,  472 
Saint:  Anselm,  on  Sacred  Heart,  31; 
Augustine   and    Bible,   356;    Ber- 
nard, reformer,  378;   Bernardine, 
on     Holy     Name,     2 ;     Boniface, 
missioner,    568;    Ephraim,    office, 
46 ;     Gabriel,    Conf.,    office,    44 ; 
Hildegarde,     Mass     music,     627; 
Jeanne   d'Arc,   hymns,   481 ;   Jer- 
ome's Bible  School,  348 ;  Joan  of 
Arc,    office,    45 ;    John   Capistran, 
on    Holy    Name,    2 ;    Joseph,    as 
priest,    337;    in    Divine    Praises, 
513,     628;     new     Preface,     517; 
Patron    of    Church,    390 ;    Mark 
and   Marcellian,  office,  49 ;   Mary 
Margaret,  office,  45 ;  Norbert,  re- 
former, 378;  Peter  Claver,  sodal- 
ity, 605 ;  Thomas  and  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  580 
"Save  the  Children  Fund",  171 
Schaefers,  Fr. :  on  rural  choirs,  58 
Schaus,  Fr. ;  on  seminary,  525 
Schola  cantorum  at  University,  527 
Scholastic  Philosophy  of  Scotus,  581 
School :  interest  of  priest,  132 
Schulte,   Fr. :   Holy   Week,   274;   new 

Prefaces,  516 
Scotism :  revival,  580 
Scourging  at  Pillar,  heraldry,  463 
Scripture :  see  Bible 
Secret  Society :  cooperation,  298 
Self  means  personality,  369 
Seminaries,  French,  need  aid,  407 
Seminary :   Bible  Study,  493 ;  priestly 
virtue,    525;    teaching  languages, 

143 

Semler,  Fr. :  date  of  Christ's  death, 
225 

Sermons:  Bible  "Study,  498;  doctrinal 
course,  610;  on  Mass,  469;  paro- 
chial course,  318,  610;  practical 
counsel,  194;  striking  texts,  632 

Shahan,  Bishop :  on  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons, 449 

Simon,  Fr. :  on  Magnificat,  116 

Sin  and  Censure,  291,  521 

Sisters  in  our  schools,  137 

Slater,  Fr. :  on  confessor's  faculties, 
561 ;  sacraments  to  non-Catholics, 
255 

Smith-Towner  Bill,  261 

Sorrowful  Mysteries,  heraldry,  461 

Spiritism  and  Kantism,  365 

Subconscious  self,  369 

Summi  Regis  Cor  aveto,  32 

Sunday  Bible  classes,  53 

Teaching:  effective  technique,  132; 
religion,  11;  catechism,  395 

Telephone:  absolution,  191 


Tertiary  Sisters :  calendar,  372 
Texts,  striking,  for  sermons,  632 
Theology  and  Bible,  503 
Thomism  and  Kantism,  365 
Thuente,  Fr. :  on  Holy  Name,  i 
Tourscher,  Fr. :  on  St.  Jerome,  348 
University  and  sacred  music,  527 
Vigil :  fast  and  abstinence,  168 
Vogt,  Fr. :  on  Duns  Scotus,  580 
War  Orphans  in  Europe,  160 
Wax  candles  for  altar,  186 
When  did  Christ  die?,  225 
Willmann,  Otto:  death,  304 
Women  students :  early  Church,  361 
Woods,  Fr. :  on  Spiritism,  365 
Wundt,  W. :  death,  304 
Wynfrid  (Boniface),  missioner,  567 
Year  of  Christ's  death,  234 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  bishops,  242,  269 
Zazzara,  Fr. :  Italians  in  U.  S.,  279 
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